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FOREWORD Sag 


Tus Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science was held on April 17th and 18th at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. As usual, the sessions 
were devoted to international affairs. The topic chosen was “Elements 
of an American Foreign Policy.” The attendance at all of the sessions 
was very large and appreciative, and the officers of the Academy are 
grateful that they can at this time present the various addresses as the 
July issue of Tae ANNALS. 

To the addresses given at this meeting have been added contribu- 
tions by Professor Henri Hauser and Mr. A. Mertens. These two 
articles, which are particularly appropriate for inclusion in this volume, 
are by special arrangement reprinted from the September, 1980 issue 
of the Revue Economique Internationale. The officers of the Academy 
and the Editor of Tax ANNALS are happy to announce that a special 
arrangement has been made with the Revue, according to which each 
publication will reprint such material appearing in the other as seems 
desirable. The February, 1931 issue of the Revue was devoted almost 
entirely to a reproduction of a number of the articles appearing in the 
May, 1930 issue of Tum Annas, which was entitled “The Second 
Industrial Revolution.” It is a pleasure to acknowledge our apprecia- 
tion and to call attention to the valuable contributions by Professor 
Hauser and Mr. Mertens which are included herewith. 

The success of the annual meetings of the Academy depends to a very 
high degree on the generous coöperation of a number of friends who 
contribute to a special Annual Meeting Fund. The officers of the 
Academy are greatly appreciative of this help and wish to express their 


thanks for it. 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON 


Economic Germany and the United States Today 


By James W. ANGELL, Pa.D. 
Columbia University, New York City 


O European nation is of greater 
economic and financial impor- 
tance to the United States today than 
Germany. Our economic relations 
with her are many-sided, and they 
influence our own economic life to an 
extent which is often not fully appre- 
ciated in this country. In the first 
place, Germany is one of our best cus- 
tomers in foreign trade. Each year 
she buys more American products than 
anv of the other countries in the world 
except Canada and the United King- 
dom, while at the same time she is a 
major source of supply for the things we 
ourselves buy abroad. 

In the second place, we have invested 
more capital in Germany than in any 
other European country. Our invest- 
ments with her probably now exceed 
one billion dollars at long term alone, 
and we have also made very consider- 
able short-term advances to her. 
Moreover, it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that we will continue to make 
large new investments in Germany for 
many years to come. 

Finally, Germany is the foundation 
stone of the present complex structure 
of inter-governmental payments. It is 
of course true that Germany’s own 
direct obligations to us are small. But 
the payments which the European 
Alliad Powers make to us on inter-Ally 
debt account, are in turn derived in 
effect, though not in law, from the prior 
payments made to the Allies them- 
selves by Germany, against Germany’s 
own reparations obligations. 

It is therefore clear that Germany’s 
ecoromic welfare must be of very sub- 
stantial direct concern to us, and that 
at many points our own economic for- 


tunes are closely linked with hers. 
What is Germany’s economic condition 
today? ! 


Business DEPRESSION IN GERMANY 


Germany reached the peak of her 
post-stabilization recovery and ex- 
pansion in the middle of 1928. = A mild 
recession followed, which was’ intensi- 
fied by a severe strike in the Ruhr early 
in the Winter of 1928-1929. Then,’ 
just when recovery might have been 
looked for, the negotiations over the 
Young Plan got under way. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, there was a good 
deal of uneasiness in world financial 
circles over the possible outcome of the 
negotiations. In consequence, it be- 


came extremely difficult for Germany ~~ 


to borrow abroad at reasonable terms; 
and in addition, a considerable volume 
of foreign and domestic capital was 
temporarily withdrawn from the 
country. 

These events were a serious blow to 
German business. Further internal 
expansion was immediately checked, 
and a cumulative depression gradually 
got under way. Indeed, Germany was 
probably the first country to feel that 
downward trend in general business 
activity, which has now become world- 
wide; and at the present time she is 
undoubtedly suffering more severely 
from the depression than any other 
important country, except possibly 
England. Her wholesale price level 

14 more comprehensive discussion of the 
larger part of the facts presented in the following 
pages, together with citations of the sources of 
information, is given in the writer's article on 
“Reparation and the Inter-Ally Debts in 1980,” 
published in the Foreign Policy Association 
Reports, April 29, 1981. 
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has declined from the 1928 peak by 
some twenty per cent; the general vol- 
ume of her production has dropped by 
over twenty-five per cent; and the 
volume of imports, which in Germany 
furnishes an excellent guide to current 
and anticipated business conditions, 
has fallen nearly thirty per cent. 
Worst of all, about five million workers 
are now unemployed (early April, 1931). 
They constitute a quarter of all Ger- 
many’s available labor supply. 

Looked at more closely, the general 
situation naturally appears heteroge- 
neous. In some directions, the current 
position is even worse than the sum- 
mary figures just presented would indi- 
cate. In others, it is better. The 
depression has been felt most severely 
of all in the heavy industries and in 
certain branches of the allied machin- 
ery industries. ‘The production of coal 
and coke has declined by twenty to 
thirty per cent since January, 1930; the 


. production of pig iron, raw steel, and 


rolled steel products by thirty to forty 
per cent; and automobile production by 
over fifty per cent. In all these cases, 
the declines have been even greater 
when measured relative to the high 
points of 1928 and 1929. Similarly, 
building employment is at least forty 
per cent below the maximum. More- 
over, the general price structure is still 
badly out of balance, for while the 
prices of raw materials and half-finished 
goods have fallen heavily, the prices of 
finished goods have fallen relatively 
little. 

This situation is explained in part by 
the price-maintenance policy of the 
cartels, but also in part by the com- 
parative inefficiency of the German 
distribution system asa whole. It has 
operated to restrict the home market 
for German goods, and has thus both 
aggravated and prolonged the general 
business depression. Nominal wage 
rates have also dropped very little to 


`» 


date, on the average, and their failure 
to fall with industrial prices has un- 
doubtedly had some share in increasing 
the severity of the unemployment 
crisis. 


GEREMANY’S FEDERAL FINANCES 


Moreover, the actual present posi- 
tion of the Federal finances is notori- 
ously precarious. Ever since 1925~ 
1926, the consolidated Federal budget 
has shown an ominously large current 
deficit. Really serious efforts were 
begun last year to bring the situation 
under control, by increasing taxation 
and by pruning expenditures. But the 
cumulative depression in business at 
large has thus far made these efforts 
vain. Tax yields have fallen off badly, 
while at the same time expenditures 
have increased heavily because of the 
unemployment insurance deficits. The 
unemployment insurance machinery, 
already in difficulties two years ago, 
proved wholly incapable of carrying the 
enormous and unexpected load of the 
present depression; and the Federal 
Government has had to take over much 
of the excess burden. The consequence 
has been still greater Federal deficits, 
and additional borrowing has been 
necessary. Yet even with this borrow- 
ing, current gross receipts have run 
behind current expenditures during 
much of the past year, leaving a small 
current deficit. 

The strong and courageous policy of 
the present Government, however, and 
the almost dictatorial powers bestowed 
on it, justify a high degree of confidence 
for the near future. It is now the 
general belief that a solution will be 
found as soon as business revival, by 
diminishing the drain for unemploy- 
ment subsidies and by increasing tax 
yields, creates the antecedent condi- 


tions which will make a rectification of 


the budget position possible. 
Tt should be emphasized in this con- 
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nection, incidentally, that the current 
crisis in Germany’s finances is not 
directly attributable to the reparations 
cherges. It is true that the nominal 
burden on the Federal budget is greater 
under the Young Plan, now in force, 
than it was under the antecedent 
Dawes Plan. But this increase is more 
than offset, at present, by the assign- 
ment to the budget of a tax on the 
Federal Railway System. The actual 
burden placed on the budget bv repara- 
tions is therefore really less now than it 
was last year. 


GERMANY'S INTERNATIONAL [RADE 


In marked contrast to the internal 
situation, Germany’s international com- 
mercial and financial position during 
the past year or two has been compara- 
tively favorable, or at least has been 
much less unfavorable than the internal 
situation. During 1980, when the 
foreign trade of the world as a whole 
was falling by twenty-five to thirty per 
cent from the peaks of 1928 and 1929, 
and when the foreign trade of the 
United States was dropping by more 
than forty per cent, Germany’s exports 
declined only ten per cent. Indeed, in 
terms of physical quantities the decline 
was only seven per cent. In the m- 
portant chemical and electro-tschnical 
industries, this comparatively high 
level of exportation has nearly offset 
the declines in domestic business, and 
has kept the industries themselves in a 
fairly prosperous state. Similar though 
less marked conditions have prevailed 
in certain other important exporting 
divisions. 

Moreover, in every month but two 
since August, 1929, Germany has had 
a substantial surplus of expozts; and 
the indications now are that the export 
surplus for 1930 as a whole will prove to 
have been nearly 400 million dollars. 
This sum will virtually cover Ger- 
many’s reparations payments abroad 


for the current year; and indeed, some 
students have inferred that the repara- 
tions transfer problem can therefore 
now be regarded as solved. Closer 
examination, however, casts a measure 
of doubt on that conclusion. As just 
pointed out, the total volume of Ger- 
many’s exports has really declined dur- 
ing the present year, as compared with 
1929. The development of an export 
surplus is due merely to the fact that 
German imports have declined even 
more rapidly; present imports are at 
hardly two thirds of the 1928 and 1929 
peaks. 

Now, eighty-three per cent of Ger- 
many’s imports consists, on the aver- 
age, of raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
half-finished products, the larger part 
of which Germany cannot herself pro- 
duce in adequate quantities. In addi- 
tion, the principal exporting industries 
(except the chemical industry) are also 
precisely the industries which are most 
highly dependent on imported raw 
materials. These facts clearly suggest 
that the decline in the volume of im- 
ports cannot well prove permanent if 
Germany is to regain anything like her 
recent levels of production, exporta- 
tion, and living standards; and they 
therefore also suggest that at least a 
large part of the present export surplus 
will disappear when Germany’s busi- 
ness activity revives. This inference 
draws support from the German trade 
statistics of recent years. The trade 
balance has typically moved in a 
favorable direction while a domestic 
business depresston was developing. 


INTERNATIONAL FrnancraL POSITION 


Other aspects of the international 
financial situation have also been com- 
paratively favorable in the last year or 
two, if allowance is made for the exist- 
ence of depression in the rest of the 
world. It is true that the results of the 
Reichstag election last September 


ad 
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caused a serious flight of gold and 
capital, but the tide was soon stemmed, 
and the foreign exchange position is 
fairly easy at the present time. De- 
spite the depressed condition of the 
world money markets, it is estimated 
‘that Germany secured some 625 million 
dollars gross of capital abroad in 1980, 
whereas in 1929 she had managed to 
secure only 80 millions. Although an 
important part of this recent financing 
has been both governmental and short 
term in character, the proceeds will 
undoubtedly help materially in sup- 
porting the revival of business when it 
gets under way. i 

In order to estimate Germany’s 
present international financial position. 
correctly, however, it is also necessary 
to take account of the current pay- 
ments she must make abroad against 
prior foreign borrowings and against 
reparations. ‘The total private invest- 
ment of foreigners in Germany, taking 
long term and short term placements 
together, is now in the neighborhood of 
6 billion dollars. After subtracting 
Germany’s own relatively small invest- 
ments in other countries, the net pay- 
ments Germany must make abroad, as 
interest and profits charges on this 
foreign capital placed with her, now 
amount to over 250 million dollars a 
year—possibly to 275 millions. In 
addition, the reparations annuities for 
the current fiscal year, plus other 
related charges on Germany, come to 
over 400 million dollars. The two 
items together, reparations and the 
payments to foreign private investors, 
thus total roughly 660 to 675 million 
dollars. And the two items will almost 
inevitably grow—reparations in ac- 
cordance with the Young Plan sched- 
wes, and the private payments when- 
ever Germany again borrows abroad. 

These figures represent the irreduci- 
ble minimum which Germany must pay 
abroad, at least for some time to come, 


* 


if she is to meet her present foreign 
obligations. She can make the pay- 
ments in only three ways: by exporting 
a net surplus of commodities, by 
exporting a net surplus of services—. 
services to tourists, brokers’ services, 
freights, and the like—or by borrowing 
the money ‘abroad. What are the 
practical probabilities in these direc- 
tions? The service surplus is still 
comparatively small, and seems un- 
likely to grow very rapidly. The com- 
modity trade surplus has been large in 
the past year, large enough to cover 
rather more than half the total pay- 
ments due, but grounds have already 
been suggested for fearing that a sur- 
‘plus of the present size is unlikely to be 
maintained. 

There then remains foreign borrow- 
ing. But foreign borrowing has the 
fundamental drawback that it does not 
provide a permanent solution for any 
international payment problem. In- 
terest has to be paid on the new bor- 
rowings as well as on the old; and in 
subsequent years the payment problem 
is therefore made worse than it was 
before. Even in the present year, 
when for the first time she has had a 
large export surplus, Germany has had 
to borrow abroad more money than she 
secured from the export surplus itself. 
Moreover, between a quarter and a 
third of all the foreign capital now in 
Germany is at short term, and can be 
withdrawn at little or no notice. There 
is hence nothing controversial in the 
statement that Germany’s interna- 
tional financial position as a whole is 
still extremely precarious, even apart 
from the current business depression. 


Tar Reparations PROBLEM 


If we now take Germany’s present 
economic situation in the aggregate, the 
two brightest spots are clearly the 
foreign trade position and the strong 
financial program of the Government. 
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The fact that German exports have 
held up so well in the face of world-wide 
depression ‘is a high tribute both to the 
energy of the German foreign sales 
organizations, and to the success of the 
inanufacturers in meeting forzign com- 
petitive conditions; and it atgurs well 
for the future. The financial program 
of the Federal Government has inspired 
confidence both at home and abroad, 
and although it cannot be expected to 
yield definitive results until business 
revives, adherence to the program 
seems sure to bring success. 

The darkest spot is, of course, the 
very fact of business depression itself— 
a depression shared in to mcte or less 
the same degree by all the other leading 
industrial countries. ‘There are other 
sources of strain and pressure, however, 
which are of a more fundamental sort, 
and which will almost certainly prove 
more enduring. The business depres- 
sion has probably already passed its 
fow point and will give way to recovery, 
but these underlying strains will not 
thereby be removed; they will persist. 
The continuing distortion of the price 
structure, and the relation of wage rates 
to prices, can perhaps be regarded as 
essentially internal problems; but the 
severe and enduring strain in Ger- 
many’s international financial position 
is of world-wide interest and concern. 

The principal factor in this interna- 
tional strain is Germany’s vayments 
abroad against reparations. The pay- 
ments she must make currently to 
foreign private investors are also 
heavy, it is true, but they will be 
effected, by and large, out of the earn- 
ings of the foreign capital previously 
invested in Germany. There is no 
reason whatsoever for anticipating that 
these private payments, taxen as a 
whole, will give rise to any serious diffi- 
culties. ‘The reparations charges, how- 
ever, obviously constitute a quite 
different problem, to which it is 


much less easy to give an assured 
answer. 

Within the limits of this article, I can. 
of course make no pretense at a com- 
prehensive discussion of the reparations 
problem as it exists today. I should 


‘like, however, to call attention to three 


aspects of the situation which seem to 
me especially significant; and for the 
sake of brevity, I shall make rather 
short and dogmatic statements. 


TARIF HINDRANCES 


The first aspect involves what may 
be called the fundamental paradox of 
the whole inter-governmental payment 
situation. The various creditor gov- 
ernments, as is all too familar, have 
firmly insisted on payment of the ob- 
ligations due them; yet at the same 
time they have been almost equally 
unwilling to recewe payment. Ger- 
many, for example, can meet her 
reparations obligations abroad only by 
exporting her products, whether goods 
or services, or by foreign borrowing. 
Now, in so far as the creditors impede 
the making of payments in the form of 
goods and services, by setting up pro- 
tective tariffs and other restrictions, 
Germany must borrow abroad in order 
to make up her current international 
deficit. But in the long run, foreign 
borrowing, as already remarked, can 
only aggravate Germany’s interna- 
tional payment problem. 

A permanent solution can be found 
only through the increased exportation 
of German goods and services. Yet, 
except for the recent proposal for an 
Austro-German agreement, all efforts 
to secure a general reduction in the 
present high levels of the world’s tariff 
schedules have thus far been con- 
spicuously unsuccessful; and Germany, 
in considerable part as a direct conse- 
quence, is still a persistent borrower 
abroad. 

The moral requires no pointing. 
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Until the world tariff situation is 
ameliorated, it is doubtful if any 
enduring solution of the inter-govern- 
mental payment problem as it is now 
constituted can be looked for. The 
United States, the world’s largest 
inter-governmental creditor today, is 
one of the worst tariff offenders; and 
Germany, the world’s largest inter- 
governmental debtor, is the principal 
sufferer. 


EFrects OF THB YOUNG PLAN 


A second major aspect of the repara- 
tions problem is this: In consequence 
of the current depression, world prices 
have been forced down to levels at least 
fifteen to twenty per cent below those 
which prevailed a year and a half ago. 
If anything like the present levels prove 
to be at all permanent, however, the 
real burden which the reparations 
charges impose on Germany will be 
increased in proportion. 

Now, it is one thing to hold that 
~ Germany can carry the burden placed 
on her by the Young Plan, under the 
conditions which prevailed at the time the 
Young Plan was drawn up; but it is 
evidently quite another thing to hold 
that she can carry a burden twenty to 
twenty-five per cent greater than was 
originally intended. It is entirely 


within the bounds of possibility that. 


this increase in the burden, if it actually 
materializes, may eventually be judged 
to be excessive; and it is hence also 
entirely within the bounds of possibility 
that a revision of the present Young 
Plan schedules may then become neces- 
sary, on purely economic grounds. I 
do not believe that any step in this 
direction is likely to be taken either 
immediately or in the near future; but 
as time goes on, action of some sort 
may well become desirable. 

Finally, however, it now seems un- 


likely that a revision of the present ° 


‘ reparations schedules will prove prac- 


tically feasible unless the American 


Government consents, in turn, to a. 


further reduction in the inter-Ally 
debt payments to us—payments which 
are themselves derived in fact, though 
not in law, from the Allied debtors’ own 
receipts from Germany on reparations 
account. Indeed, the Young Plan 
itself specifically provides that up to 
1966, two thirds of the benefit of any 
reduction granted by the United States 
in its claims against the European 
Allies shall be passed on to Germany in 
the form of a reduction of Germany’s 
own reparations payments; and that 
after 1966, Germany shall receive all 
the benefit.? 


Factors Arricrine Dest REDUCTION 


There are evidently two sets of 
factors which the American people and 
their leaders must endeavor to weigh in 
reaching a decision on this question of 
debt reduction. One set is purely 
economic, the other is principally 
ethical and legal. 

The material economic issue 1s 
clearly drawn. Virtually all observers 
agree that a reduction in our debt 
claims would lead to an expansion of 
European trade in general, and to a 
consequent eventual increase in the 
volume of American exportation. The 
problem then is this: Would the gains 
which we should receive from this 
expansion of our foreign trade be more 
than great enough to offset those direct 
losses to the American Treasury which 
debt reduction would also entail? On 
that question competent authorities 
disagree, and no answer will be 
attempted here. It is relevant to 
point out, however, that the question 
has a direct bearing not only on our 


2 Put the other way around, even if the United 
States desired to make further reductions for the 
benefit of the Allies alone, it now could not: two 
thirds of the benefit would be automatically 
passed on to Germany. 
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long-run economic welfare, but also on 
the immediate problems of the current 
business depression. Indeed, a num- 
ber of impartial students have asserted 
that two promising ways of attempting 
to bring the depression to an end are 
further debt reductions and a down- 
ward revision of the present American 
tariff. Each measure would lighten 
the present international financial 
strain; and it is asserted that the 
resulting stimulus to European business 
activity and the similarly resulting 
expansion of American exportation 
would directly and indirectly bring us 
very large net economic gains. 

The legal and ethical aspects of the 
inter-governmental payment situation 
as it stands today are less clearly 
understood in this country, but they 
can be stated very simply. ‘There is 
good ground for holding that the ar- 
rangements now in force have produced 
economic and financial consequences 
which are no longer in real accord with 
those ethical and legal postulates on 
which the obligations nominally rest. 
So far as concerns the inter-Ally cebts, 
the United States is now receiving pay- 
ment from the European Allies against 
loans which were originally made, on a 
purely voluntary and contractual basis, 
for military and reconstruction pur- 
poses. Whatever the verdict on the 
broader ethical problems at issue here 
may be-—~and it is only fair to point out 
that current opinions on the matter 
differ widely—no one now questions the 
legal justification for requiring repay- 
ment. As to the disposition we have 
made of the proceeds, the receipts have 
hitherto been used to retire the Ameri- 
can public debt—although in the pres- 
ent fiscal year our own budget difficul- 
ties will compel their application, so far 
as the existing laws permit, to the 
current Federal deficit. 

The Allies in turn, however, in effect 
procure from Germany the money with 


which they pay the United States. On 
the average, until 1966 two thirds of 
what they receive from Germany in 
payment of Germany’s reparations 
obligations, they will really transfer to 
the United States, while after 1966 they 
will turn over everything. But the 
original stated purpose of the repara- 
tions payments was the repairing of war 
damage done by Germany; and the 
stated ethical basis for requiring repa- 
rations was the pcstulate of Germany’s 
own war guilt. It is again on!y fair to 
point out that this postulate, never 
admitted by Germany, is now seriously 
questioned by many impartial students 
in other countries. 


SUMMARY OF REPARATIONS SITUATION 


The situation «es it actually exists 
today is therefore this: First, the 
ethical premise on which the requiring 
of reparations payments rests is no 
longer entirely free from scrutiny. 
Second, less than one third of the total 
payments which Germany is scheduled 
to make under that premise, as repara- 
tions, will really be used to repair war 
damage. Third, the United States is 
in effect receiving, in payment of con- 
tractual obligations due us from the 
Allies, money nominally raised by Ger- 
many to make good war damage in the 
Allied countries themselves. Finally, 
the bulk of this money has hitherto 
really been employed by us, not to 
reduce current taxation and thus to 
give immediate relief to the American 
taxpayer, but simply to accelerate 
the rate of retirement of our public 
debt. 

The net result therefore is that a 
large part of the money raised by Ger- 
many to repair war damage in the 
Allied countries has im effect been used 
to pay off the American public debt. 
It is difficult to maintain that that 
outcome is entirely in harmony with 
those legal and ethical premises on 
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which reparations and the inter-Ally 
obligations were originally based. 

The American people has been com- 
paratively quick to grasp the major 
economic aspects of the inter-govern- 
mental payment situation, but its 
appreciation of these underlying ethical 
relations and results has been slow. 
The American Government, although 
in actual fact consenting to very large 
reductions in the inter-Ally debts, has 
adhered to the principle that these 
debts are contractual obligations,which 
should be treated on an essentially 
commercial basis; it has steadfastly 
refused to permit its receipts from the 


Allies to be made in any way contin- 
gent on the Allies’ receipts from Ger- 
many; and it has insisted that from 
the official American point of view, 
the two sets of transactions are not 
related. 

The European governments, while 
formally acceding to the American 
position, have taken substantially the 
opposite stand. It is evidently not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that a 
combination of ethical and economic 
considerations will eventually lead the 
American people and the American 
Government to revise their present 
view of the questions at issue. 


International Aspect of the German Situation ` 


By Dr. THEODOR PLAUT 
Professor of Economics, University of Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany 


N discussing German deve’opments 
in their relations to foreign coun- 
tries, it seems to me that we must 
consider three different kinds of prob- 
lems. There are those which arise from 
international causes and have domestic 
as well as international consequences. 
Problems of this group can te solved 
only on international lines. 


PROBLEMS REQUIRING SOLUTION 


The second set of problems is of 
domestic origin but is, nevertheless, of 
large international importance, be- 
cause the country in which it arises is 
of international significance. 

The third group includes develop- 
ments of a domestic nature in several 
countries. Here, the international as- 
pect does not arise from the importance 
of the country, nor does it spring from 
the need for concerted action In set- 
tling the questions. In this case, the 
countries are linked in a common en- 
deavor to learn from each other how 
most successfully to deal with the 
difficulties. Interesting questions of 
international competition arise from 
these problems. 

Purposely, I have omitted the use of 
cumbersome definitions of economic 
terras, because this would only add 
another burden to my treatise. . For 
our use, the three groups I have men- 
tioned are sufficiently defined. 

Now it seems to me that there are no 
less than four problems of international 
importance in Germany that require 
immediate solution. One of them, 
that of international indebtedness, has 
been treated by Professor Angell; 


1See “Economic Germany and the United 
States Today,’’ in this volume. 


so there remain three to be dealt with 
by me: (1) unemployment; (2) radicali- 
zation; and (3) development of trade. 

It is quite clear that all of these 
problems have a common source. 
Professor Angell has referred to it as 
“the international trade crisis and the 
turmoil of the reparation question.” 
We all hope that by the removal of 
these fundamental causes, the three 
problems outlined above may be solved. 
But we cannot wait for this solution— 
it is too slow. If we can act at all, we 
must act now, to avoid evil conse- 
quences. We may act together, or 
along similar lines, or separately, or we 
may learn from one another, according 
to the requirements of the case; but 
act we must. This is why vou are 
watching our experiments and we are 
watching your developments with such 
keen interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Now the chief problem that occupies 
both of our countries, apart from the 
subject of reparations, is unemploy- 
ment, which brings in its wake the 
world-wide misery of the working 
classes. The underlying reasons for 
this condition are, of course, the trade 


~ 


cycle, technological developments, and: 


seasonal fluctuations; but we must also 
bear in mind the several other causes 
indigenous to different countries. The 
former are international, the latter 
are domestic. Here in America, you 
have certain special reasons for your 
unemployment, while England has 
other causes. On the other hand, 
France, Switzerland, and a few other 
countries have special resources that 
counterbalance the world-wide tend- 
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ency toward unemployment. This 
makes us hopeful that we may find 
methods with which to counteract, to 
some extent at least, the unemploy- 
ment in our own countries. But I 
return to Germany. 

The special reasons for Germany’s 
extremely heavy unemployment are 
mostly along the line of lack of capital, 
either through reparations or payment 
of interest on borrowed money, or by 
removal of capital to avoid high taxa- 
tion. As you know, our unusually 
high taxes are a result of our war 
liabilities. 

In the past winter, almost five million 
of the German working class were un- 
employed. I should like to compare 
this figure with the figures in the United 
States. You have a population of ap- 
proximately one hundred and twenty 
millions; ours is about sixty-five mil- 
lions. You had six million unem- 
ployed. That means that our unem- 
ployment is almost twice as large as 
yours. Considering the ratio of unem- 
ployment in Germany to the number 
able and willing to work, we find that 
one out of four is entirely unemployed, 
and another one out of four is working 
part time. Practically only one half of 
our laboring population is on full time. 

Of course this is a situation that 
is very difficult to meet. I shall 
point out some of the consequences of 
its not being met, but I consider u 
scarcely possible to get through another 
winter with unemployment figures any- 
thing like those of 1980-1931 in Germany. 

I do not intend to discuss the social 
aspects of unemployment, with its 
resulting misery and lowering of human 
morale. It is sufficient to refer to the 
books of Clinch Calkins and Helen 
Hall. I only wish to treat the general 
developments immediately or eventu- 
ally following our situation. In order 
to do this, I must touch the psycholog- 
ical side of the problem. So for a 


moment, please imagine yourself a 
German workingman. You are one 
of four colleagues, one of whom is 
working on part time and one of whom 
is laid off or dismissed. You and one 
friend are still working, but you begin 
to fear for your own position, for your 
home, and for your family. Conse- 
quently there is a terrible uncertainty 
in the group. This unrest extends to 
the entire German people, for they are 
apprehensive about their present and 
future livelihood. 


REVOLUTION THREATENED 


If we had not had unemployment 
insurance in the winter of 1980-1931, 
we cannot tell what would have hap- 
pened to the German Republic; but 
one of the possibilities would have 
been a revolution, either of the Fascist 
or the Communist group, and the final 
result of such a revolution might be—I 
do not{absolutely say it would be— 
sovietism. Indeed, in the beginning of 
the winter every one was in great fear 
of what would happen if the unemploy- 
ment already existing should grow in 
proportion to the usual winter trend. 
Well, grow it did. We nevertheless 
managed to get through the winter, 
and undoubtedly we shall get through 
the approaching summer. But the 
difficulty that confronts us is, what will 
happen if we should have approxi- 
mately the same conditions next year? 
The threat of a revolution has not yet 
passed away. 

You have the same problem over 
here. You know quite well that the 
danger of having another winter like 
1980-1931 is great. You are not in the 
same precarious position that we are, 
in so far as you are not afraid of Bol- 
shevism as a result of continued misery; 
but nevertheless, you, too, cannot tell 
what may happen. 

One of our chief methods of dealing 
with this situation is unemployment 
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insurance. It is a real insurance—not 
the English style of disguised poor-law 
relief. We pay about six per cent of the 
pay roll as our premium, and the re- 
sulting funds are distributed among 
the unemployed. Of course, this prem- 
ium is not enough to cover the present 
emergency. I should estimate roughly 
that about twenty to twenty-five per 
cent, or even a little more, has been 
added by the Exchequer. However, 
workmen do not live on bread alone. 
Nor will the old Roman demand of 
bread and amusement (panem et cir- 
censes) suffice on the present level of 
civilization. If we are to have reliable 
workmen, it is not enough to give them 
only good wages; we must also provide 
them with a certain amount of security 
against the special risks of their jobs 
and against the general hazards of the 
trade cycle. In other words, they 
want bread and work. 

The old economists used to affirm 
that the employer’s responsibility is to 
carry the risk of the trade cycle, and 
the duty of the workman is to do his 
job. Today, tables are turned; we 
discover the workman carrving the 
risk of the trade cycle, and the employer 
doing his job and earning his money! 
That is a situation that will not work 
in the long run, and something must be 
done to prevent an upheaval; so we are 
doing our best to find adequate means 
to deal with this problem. 

I have been much interested in the 
criticism that American economists 
and business men have made of our 
unemployment insurance. The main 
points made are that it lacks elasticity 
and that it does not include sufficient 
inducement to employers to elimmate 
unemployment. On the other hand, 
most of the schemes in the United 
States provide for inducements to the 
employer to furnish work, to such an 
extent that they fail to give sufficient 
assurance to workmen that they will 


really be carried through at least a 
short time of unemployment. 


GOVERNMENT Alp [INVOKED 


In Germany we have a different way 
of looking at affairs. We do not hesi- 
tate to approach our Government. An 
American colleague of mine once made 
a, clever statement to me regarding this 
difference. He said: “You are badly 
off; you have a good Government, so if 
you have gotten into a mess, instead of 
getting yourselves out of it, you call on 
your Government to help you. We 
are far better off; our Government 1s 
bad, so we help ourselves.” 

Indeed, we are treating this problem 
in Germany not by inducing mdustry 
to help itself, but by asking the Govern- 
ment to reduce the hours of labor. 
A bill to that effect is now in prepara- 
tion by a committee of advisory econo- 
mists who are assisting the Minister of 
Labor. I suppose the whole idea of 
having legal hours of work is not quite 
in harmony with the American mind, 
perhaps not in accordance with the 
liberty of contracts, as guaranteed by 
your Federal and state constitutions. 
But in Germany, we have such a 
thing; the normal hours of labor are 
forty-eight hours weekly. 

The new bill, if passed, will provide 
that the hours of work shall be reduced 
to forty hours weekly. If, however, 
the industrialists find that they cannot 
get along with forty weekly hours, 
they will be compelled to pay regular 
wages for overtume plus one third ex- 
tra, and this surplus wage will not be 
paid to the workman but to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund. This will 
result in the fact that neither workman 
nor employer will be normally inter- 
ested in overtime work. If conditions . 
really warrant overtime, funds will be 
automatically provided for those peo- 
ple who have been kept out of jobs by 
the overtime. 
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If the Government must be called 
to our aid, legal reduction of the 
working hours is correct from the 
economic point of view. If we follow 
the development of social history, we 
find that the hours of work have gradu- 
ally been diminished since the begin- 
ning of the last century. At that time, 
workmen were laboring fifteen and six- 
teen hours a day. Children of six 
and seven years were put into factories 
as well. Slowly, with the develop- 
ments in industry and the perfecting 
of mechanical processes, it was possible 
to eliminate first the children and then, 
to a certain degree, the women from 
factory work. In 1918, we reduced 
our hours of work to forty-eight a 
week, which in 1914 was believed im- 
possible. And today, after the ration- 
alization and mechanical developments 
of the last ten years, I think it will be 
necessary to reduce them again. Then, 
I hope, it will be a permanent custom 
that our workmen will not have to 
work more than six hours a day, or 
forty hours a week, thus providing 
bread and work for every one willing 
and able to work! 

Many people say that the curve of 
demand would readjust the whole 
situation. I do not quite believe in 
the elasticity of this curve of demand. 
At any rate you will agree that it has 
not proved elastic enough at the 
present time to produce sufficient work 
for the unemployed. If the curve of 
demand is to help, it must move. If it 
moves at all, it can certainly not be 
expected to rise when misery in the 
whole world is increasing, for the low- 
ering of wages must reduce demand. 
Something must be done to break this 
vicious circle. The most obvious meas- 
ure is to reduce the hours of work. 
This will give confidence and leisure to 
the workman at work which, in turn, 
will create new demands. This com- 
bination of circumstances will probably 


absorb far more workmen than would 
be calculated on a straight basis of | 
lessened hours of work. 


RaDICALIZATION 


Now, of course, all this is something 
for the future, and something that we 
may hope for. But let us return to 
the general conditions of the present 
time, which are not so favorable as 
the picture that I have just painted of 
possible future developments. The 
present situation in Germany is bad. 
The unemployment situation has cre- 
ated radical feelings not only among 
the working classes but also among all 
classes of German people. There is 
scarcely one person in fifty in Germany 
who will say that the present Govern- 
ment has done its duty and that the 
present system has proved adequate. 
I should say that at least seventy-five. 
per cent of the German people are of 
the opinion that the present world- 
wide capitalistic system has received a 
severe vote of censure through the 
fact that sixteen million people are 
unemployed, the world over. 

This radical feeling is turned into 
votes when the people elect repre- 
sentatives for the Reichstag. The im- 
mediate consequence is that of all the 
members of the Reichstag, only a com- 
paratively small number stand back of 
the present system, and the Bruening 
Government is the Government of the 
minority. 

Now, as I have said, one reason for 
this radical psychosis in Germany is 
unemployment, and naturally this 
state of mind is responsible for a vast 
number of radical votes. But there 
are other causes, too. One of these is 
the inflation and the subsequent wiping 
out of the wealth of the middle classes. 
People who have lost their money and 
have not been able to regain it cannot 
be content with a system that deprives 
them of their savings of former years. 
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These people, the former and present 
middle class, are not Communists; 
they cannot be Communists. They 
have been brought up in bourgeois 
circles under bourgeois conditions, and 
they have believed in the capitalistic 
system. Besides, they have strong 
nationalistic feelings. 

Most of these people have become 
Hitlerites and so have some of the work- 
ing class—that is, those that are not 
con*ent with their labor leaders, and 
also those who have been disappointed 
by the developments that have taken 
place in Russia. So the Hitlerites 
have taken their votes partly from 
former Communists, partly from the 
workmen who were Social Democrats, 
and partly from all those people who, 
while they have strong nationalistic 
feeling, are in opposition to the present 
Government but who cannot cast 
their votes on the Communist side. 
They are all looking forward to some 
kind of revolution. 


DISTRUST or INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Of course the depression in trade 
works on the minds of all these people. 
If they were able to earn their living by 
honest labor, they would do so and be 
content; but being without means for 
an honest and decent livelihood, they 
feel that a changed situation under a 
different governmental system would 
benefit them. Besides, they feel dis- 
appointed by the present international 
political development, and I shall give 
you a few examples of things cur- 
rently quoted in Germany in this 
connection. 

The first disappointment was the 
way the Allies acted regarding the well- 
known Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson. These facts are too widely 
known for me to go into them furtner. 
A similar disappointment was that the 
League of Nations decided to separate 


large parts of Upper Silesia from 
Germany, contrary to the wishes of the 
local inhabitants, who had voted for 
Germany to retain these lands. The 
consequence of these disappointments 
is that our people have lost their confi- 
dence in international reletions and 
especially in the League of Nations. 
kaAnother item that disappointed 
many people is a certain change in the 
Young Plan. In the Dawes Plan 
there was a clause which provided that 
if the buying power of gold changed, 
a corresponding change would be made 
in the reparations payments. This 
clause has been dropped entirely from 
the Young Plan. In Germany, eight 
people out of ten believe that the 
economists who drafted the Young 
Plan knew beforehand that the value 
of gold would increase and that they 
therefore eliminated the clause from 
their plan. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve this at all. 

I think if Professor Angell’s sugges- 
tion could be put into effect, namely, 
that the Young payments be read- 
justed to the buying power of gold, it 
would do much to reéstablish confi- 
dence in the minds of the German 
people and would be of sufficient help 
to solve some of our previously dis- 
cussed economic problems. It is not 
the fifty or seventy-five millions of 
dollars (two or three hundred million 
Reichsmarks) that would save the 
situation, but the fact that trust and con- 
fidence in international relations would 
be restored. 


Proposep Tarr UNION 


However, while hoping for the above 
possible adjustment, we are trying 
another method to find work for our 
unemployed, by endeavoring to create 
new trade possibilities. You know of 
the agreement regarding the formation 
of a Tariff Union between Germany 
and Austria. Politicians in France 
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seem to believe, and try to influence 
others to believe, that we have political 
aims behind this treaty. ‘The present 
German conditions should be sufficient 
to prove that this is out of the question. 
We want work for our people, and 
nothing but that; and to find work, we 
must have trade. But how can we 
develop this trade with the whole 
world building up its tariff walls as 
rapidly as it can? The only country 
with which we are on really fraternal 
terms is Austria, so it is quite natural 
that we should try to get into closer 
connection with her. 

If I were a professor of international 
law, I would discuss the legal aspects 
of this treaty. Being an economist I 
can but say that the German Govern- 
ment has legal experts who have stud- 
ied the proposals and who have found 
that they are strictly in accordance 
with all the treaty obligations. But 
the decision in this case will not lie with 
the German nor with the French ex- 
perts. It will rest in the hands of the 
Geneva and The Hague tribunals. 
Should they find the treaty to be not m 
accordance with international agree- 
ments, this will be a very severe blow 
to the German Government, as well as 
to the whole German people. The 
mustrust of international organization 
which, as I have already told you, is so 
highly developed in Germany will in- 
crease and we shall have more radical 
and far-reaching consequences. I do 
not hesitate to say that a rebuff by The 


Hague Court might easily give the final 
blow to the principles of the Bruening 
Minority Government. These princi- 
ples are the only real foundations on 
which to build the better German 
future. 

On the other hand, if Geneva or 
The Hague decides that we be allowed 
to work on the lines outlined above, it 
will mean that Germany will procure 
new markets. The Austrian market, 
though comparatively small, is ad- 
vantageous, for it is really the door 
to the Near East markets. Before the 
war Germany catered to these markets 
to a considerable degree. But other 
countries are coveting this trade, too; 
and there lies, according to my opinion, 
the real reason for France’s opposition 
to our trade agreement with Austria. 
In reality, it is not a question of 
political aspirations. It is purely and 
simply a question of trade competition. 

Briefly, we need nothing but new 
markets for our industry. If all goes 
well with this treaty, and political 
propaganda can be entirely eliminated 
from the discussion, other countries 
will join us. 

This would be the first real step 
toward Pan-Europe. The significance 
of this development would be distinctly 
felt in the United States; for the 
changed market conditions in Europe 
would stimulate business in the whole 
world, and, as a result, American trade 
and international relations would be 
established on a sounder basis. 


Economic Trends in Germany and in the United States 


By Maenvus W. ALEXANDER 
President, National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 


O industrial nation has been more 
severely affected by the current 
business depression than have Germany 
and the United States; yet the former is 
a nation burdened with heavy external 
indebtedness and poor in important raw 
materials and foodstuffs, wkile the 
latter is now a great creditor nation in 
the world and the most abundantly 
supplied with foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. To me it is an astonishing 
fact, even though it can be, and has 
been, attributed to definite economic 
and political factors, that the United 
States has been as little successful in 
escaping the effects of the current busi- 
ness depression as has Germany. It 
indicates in a striking manner, I believe, 
the degree to which the economic inter- 
dependence of nations has been de- 
veloped and the need for closer eco- 
nomic coöperation among the rations 
of the world. 

Another important difference be- 
tween the two countries is found in the 
character of their industrial organiza- 
tions and in the attitude of the state 
toward combinations in restramt of 
trade. In the United States the main- 
tenance of the competitive system is a 
definite policy of the Government. 
In Germany the term “freedom of 
trade’’ means both freedom to combine 
and freedom to compete. Asa matter 
of fact, in the industrial history of 
Germany since the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 and 1871, such pressure as 
the German Government has exerted 
on private industry has been to prevent 
excessive competition among business 
enterprises and not to prohibit the 
formation of agreements or combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. For ex- 
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ample, under the system of compulsory 
cartels the producers of coal and pot- 
ash are not allowed to compete. In 
other industries the control of produc- 
tion and distribution is exercised by 
voluntary cartels or through less formal 
agreements among powerful business 
enterprises. 


THE CARTEL SYSTEM 


I cannot here discuss in detail the 
various types of German cartels, their 
economic and social effects, or the un- 
derlying philosophy of the German 
combination movement. Fundamen- 
tally, this movement and the “hands- 
off” policy of the Governraent are 
based on the recognition of the fact 
that, under modern conditions of indus- 
try and trade, the enforcement of 
competitive conditions is not in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. 

Before the World War there was no 
special legislation in Germany against 
cartels, trusts, or other monopolistic 
combinations in industry and trade. 
Agreements to limit production, to fix 
prices, to divide markets, or in other 
ways to interfere with the free play of 
competition were regarded as private 
contracts and, like any other private 
contract, they were enforced by the 
courts. The law prohibited only those 
agreements which were against “pub- 
lic morals” or against the interest of 
the nation as a whole. Durmg the 
period of inflation after the War, cer- 
tain types of cartels used their great 
power to exploit the consumers to such 
an extent that a general demand for 
cartel regulation arose among the 
German people. The outcome of this 
situation was the government’s “ De- 
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cree against Abuse of Powerful Eco- 
nomic Positions” of November 2, 1928 
(Verordnung gegen Missbrauch wirt- 
schaftlicher Machtstellungen vom No- 
vember 2, 1923). 

The meaning of this law, however, is 
not well understood abroad. The law 
does not prohibit combinations in 
restraint of trade. The only impor- 
tant new feature of the law is that it 
makes it possible for individual cartel 
members to break their agreements 
with the cartel for reasons of weight. 
The determination of what constitutes 
a reason of weight is left to the Cartel 
Court. The permission to withdraw 
from a cartel is granted by the court, 
as & rule, only if the very existence of 
an individual member is threatened by 
remaining within the cartel, or if the 
cartel undertakes new functions not 
provided in the agreement, or if its 
strength for any reason is so weakened 
that it can no longer accomplish the 
purpose for which it was created. 

It is probable that the phase of the 
German policy which will be of great- 


est value in helping us in the formula- - 


tion of our own policies is that relating 
to tbe establishment of compulsory 
cartels in certain raw material indus- 
tries. We are coming to recognize in 
this country that unrestricted competi- 
tion in the natural resource industries 
tends to deplete those resources and to 
produce disorganized conditions. The 
German experience in dealing with 
those industries may point the way to a 
sounder policy. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COÖPERATION 


I call attention to this situation in 
order to point out that, in spite of the 
differences which exist between the 
methods of industrial organization and 
control in Germany and in the United 
States, both systems have been singu- 
larly ineffective in preventing the pres- 


ent business depression. And this 
leads me again to the conclusion that 
international forces make it practically 
impossible for a country to maintain its 
prosperity in the face of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions in the rest of the 
world. 

In the political field, international 
codperation is conducted by the govern- 
ments. In the field of economic life, 
broad international codperation is al- 
most impossible if the industries in the 
individual countries are not permitted 
to, and do not, combine and intrust to 
a central authority the power to regu- 
late the industry as a whole, in line 
with national and international poli- 
cies. It is, I believe, this realization 
of the need for the adoption of interna- 
tional economic programs that explains 
the spread of the cartel system in 
Europe since the War, and that ac- 
counts for the increasingly lenient 
attitude of public authorities toward 
concerted efforts of business enterprises 
to control economic life. 

Germany’s experience with the vari- 
ous methods of industrial control pre- 
sents a highly interesting field for 
study. ‘The application of science to 
industry has been carried further in 
the United States than in any other 
country. Since the War, all nations 
of the world have found occasion to 
marvel at the efficiency of our system 
of production, and numerous commis- 
sions have visited our plants and fac- 
tories trying to discover the secret of 
our success. In the application of 
reason to industrial regulation and 
control, Germany has advanced further 
than any other nation in Europe, and 
further than the United States. Just 
as Germany has learned much from the 
United States regarding technical eff- 
ciency of production and the function 
of management, I believe that Ameri- 
can business men, and American legisla- 
tors in particular, can learn a great 
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deal from Germany concerning the 
proper relationship between private 
enterprise and public authority. 

International exchange of knowledge, 
experience, and ideas is as important 
as the exchange of goods and services. 
The United States and Germany have 
each benefited from the experience of 
the other in dealing with the problems 
of industry. There are, to be sure, 
fundamental differences between Ger- 
man methods and policies and those 
prevailing in the United States, but 
each country can find something sug- 
gestive and helpful in the experience of 
the other. 


GERMANY 8 FOREIGN TRADE 


Much has been said concerning the 
important rôle which foreign trade 
plays in the economic hfe of Germany 
at the present time. The economic 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles,which 
placed upon Germany the burden of 
reparations, could produce only one of 
two results: since foreign debts can be 
paid only by means of exports of goods 
and services, Germany had to become 
one of the largest exporters of finished 
marufactures in the world, or go bank- 
rupt. In 1980, the value of German 
exports was 2,867 million dollars, of 
which finished manufactures repre- 
sented 2,153 million dollars. The 
value of German exports of finished 
manufactures in 1980 was greater than 
that of the United States, and greater 


than the value of British exports if 
the reéxport trade of Great Britain is 
not included. ‘The decline m the value 
of German exports of finished manufac- 
tures from 1929 to 1980 was only 8.1 
per cent, as compared with a decline of 
283 per cent for Great Britain and 25 
per cent for the United States. 

An important element in the success 
which Germany has had in maintaining 
a high level of exports in the face of 
world-wide depression is no doubt the 
German cartel system, which eliminates 
competition among German firms both 
in domestic and in foreign markets. 
Measures which Germany has been 
taking since the end of 1929 to bring 
about a general reduction of wages and 
prices in Germany in order io increase 
the competitive ability of her industries 
are worthy of serious attention on the 
part of other countries and particularly 
on the part of such nations as the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 

It is an encouraging development 
that the people of the United States 
are becoming more aware of the impor- 
tant rôle that international affairs 
play in the economic life of this coun- 
try. Our economic isolation, if it ever 
existed, has been completely destroyed 
by the results of the War, which in the 
short period of four years changed the 
United States from a debtor to a credi- 
tor nation with about seventeen billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign investments, 
not including inter-governmental debts. 


The United States Immigration Policy 


By CONSTANTINE Panounzio, Pa.D. 
Professor of Sociology, State Teachers College, San Diego, California 


HE migration of people, like the 

movement of raw materials, fin- 
ished products, and capital, constitutes 
a major feature of the fluidity of the 
modern economic world. Migration 
arises from the fact that opportunities 
differ in the various parts of the world. 
People seem to be drawn toward those 
places which offer a promise of better- 
ing life, by an urge which is as relent- 
less as that which impels water in its 
course. 

The control of this flow presents 
problems of the first magnitude in 
countries of emigration as well as in 
those of immigration. Emigration 
countries, on the one hand, are called 
upon to determine, in the face of eco- 
nomic pressure, how far to restrict the 
outward flow; how to prevent clandes- 
tine emigration; how to select those who 
shall from those who shall not be per- 
mitted to depart; into what channels to 
direct them; in what manner to equip 
them for life in the foreign countries. 
Immigration countries, on the other 
hand, confront the problems of deter- 
mining to what extent, if at all, the in- 
ward flow shall be permitted; how to 
regulate the movement; how to restrict; 
how to select; how to fuse the immi- 
grants into national life. 

The control of migration, then, cre- 
ates problems at once national and in- 
ternational; problems which are intri- 
cate and delicate and which can be 
solved only as the nations can build 
their policies upon an understanding 
of basic issues and can devise methods 
calculated to adjust, as far as possible, 
conflicting interests. The growth of 
nationalism and the insistence upon 
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the principle of sovereignty have, on 
the one hand, led especially immigra- 
tion countries to regard the control of 
migration as a strictly domestic matter. 
The difficulties arising from actually 
assuming control, on the other hand, 
have steadily pushed the problem into 
the field of international relations and 
of foreign policy. 


Bases or Untrren Statns Poricy 


The United States immigration pol- 
icy rests upon four main bases. First, 
it aims to preserve for the people of 
this country a comparative sparsity of 
population, and thereby to contribute 
to the maintenance of economic well- 
being. The theory underlying this 
basis of restriction is that a compara- 
tive sparsity of population, an abun- 
dance of natural resources, a scarcity of 
labor, and plenty of capital will lead to 
a greater use of machinery, a higher 
per capita productivity, shorter hours 
of labor, higher wages, slower industrial 
expansion, greater consumptive power, 
and a consequent enduring economic 
prosperity. 

Second, restriction aims to safeguard 
labor in America. The theory underly- 
ing this objective is that the workers 
of America, including the foreign-born, 
can improve their wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor, or consolidate such 
gains as they have made, only as they 
are not subjected to the competition 
of a steadily flowing stream of immi- 
grants. For immigrants, coming as 
they do for the most part from the 
lower strata of the middle classes and 
from countries retarded in present- 
day civilization, are able to maintain 
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themselves on lower wages than are 
American laborers, and to submit 
themselves to lower standards of life. 

Moreover, ignorance of the English 


language and American conditions | 


prevents immigrants from sfñliating 
themselves with organized labor, and 
leads them to underbid and scmetimes 
displace American laborers. They ac- 
centuate depressions and uremploy- 
ment by fostering a too rapid expan- 
sion of industry. In all these ways 
they tend to defeat American labor’s 
efforts to maintain or impzove its 
present position. In this respect, 
then, the restriction policy is a pro- 
tectionist device, calculated ta protect 
and promote the interests of labor; just 
as a free immigration policy would be, 
and high tariff is, an expedient intended 
to promote the interests of producers, 
particularly those of manufacturers. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL Ba3sEs 


Third, restriction aims to guard 
America’s social standards and po- 
litical ideals and forms. The prere- 
striction immigration laws, though 
excluding some thirty classes of per- 
sons socially and politically undesirable, 
permitted entrance to large numbers 
of persons from countries or classes re- 
tarded in present-day civilization, who, 
the theory is, tended to depress Amer- 
ica’s standards of life or at least to 
retard their advance. 

Coming chiefly for immediate eco- 
nomic gain, immigrants entered as 
individuals, largely males, and not as 
families; they centered almost entirely 
in industrial cities and in the worst 
sections of those cities; they lived on 
a low standard; they created cr per- 
petuated the “slums”; they gave rise 
to problems of poverty and dependency, 
degeneracy, delinquency, and crime; 
they generated “alien radical irfluen- 
ces,” with which they often attacked the 
capitalistic order and the Government. 


If American society, then, was to 
protect its social and political ideals 
and forms, or to consolidate such gains 
as it had made, it needed greatly to 
restrict immigration, if not entirely 
to cut it off. 

Fourth, immigration policy is also 
based upon a demand for racial and 
cultural unity. The theory underlying 
this basis is that the United States has 
achieved a preéminence among the 
nations largely if not wholly because 
the early inhabitants were people of 
one particular race and of a unified 
culture. This racial and cultural 
unity, the theory holds, has of late 
been weakened. The “hordes” of 
people of “inferior” races invading 
the country have been producing a 
race mixture unprecedented in history, 
diluting the “American stock” and 
endangering the very foundation of 
America’s future. 

Further, the “new” immigrants, 
being people still in the “swarming” 
stage, have threatened by their very 
prolificaey to submerge if not actually 
to extinguish the original stock; while 
their basic differences in culture, re- 
ligion, and experience in government 
have injected elements of cultural con- 
flict which tend to weaken if not to 
destroy such advance as has been 
made in the New World. 


UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 


The underlying assumptions of these 
theories are often questioned. Scien- 
tific students point out that restriction 
cannot have a lasting influence in 
maintaining a favorable man-to-land 
ratio, since migration seems to have no 
permanent effect on rates of population 
Increase; that migration appears to 
have no large effect upon depressions 
and unemployment; that “new” im- 
migrants have affiliated themselves 
with labor organizations, producing, in 
fact, some of the most progressive of 
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labor unions; and that improvement 
has occurred in wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of labor during the very time 
when large streams of immigrants 
were entering the country. 

Scrutinizing students again point out 
that the identical objections advanced 
against the “new” immigrants were 
employed in the nineteenth century 
against the Germans, the Scotch-Irish, 
the Irish, the Scandinavians, and even 
the English—the very classes which 
are now considered “desirable.” The 
“new” immigrants, moreover, have by 
no means adhered to lower living stand- 
ards; their standards of life, and par- 
ticularly those of ‘their children, have 
risen very rapidly whenever they have 
received just returns for their labor. 
Again, the slums were here long before 
“new” immigrants began to come in 
appreciable numbers, nor are they the 
peculiar product of this country or of 
Southeastern Europe. The radicalism 
of “new” immigrants has been piti- 
fully small on account of a lack of 
cohesion among them, and has been of 
no large significance. And, finally, 
such scientific data as are available 
show the “new” immigrants to be 
about average social beings, no more 
and no less law-abiding or criminally 
inclined than the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Further, the scientist calls attention 
to the fact that, far from its being well 
established that races are unequal in 
physique and mentality or that race 
mixture is an evil, 
it may be said most positively that science 
has never been able to detect any ul results 
from mixtures of parts of the same race, 
such as the white. . . . A wholesome racial 
(white) mixture has been going on for cen- 
turies in Europe and in many other parts 
of the world, above all and more recently in 
America, without any trace of damage.! 

1 Hrdlicka, “Human Races,” Cowdry, Human 
Biology and Racial Welfare, p. 177. 


Moreover, cultural contacts and in- 
terfertilization, far from being degen- 
erating influences, seem to be associated 
with the very processes of civilization 
and with cultural advance, whereas 
cultural isolation has bred stagnation.? 
Finally, immigration appears to have 
had no influence in reducing the birth 
rate of the native-born.’ 


Is RESTRICTION SUCCESSFUL? 


However valid or invalid may be 
its bases, the restriction policy is a 
reality and one which appears to be 
permanent. The questions arise: Is 
it effective? Does it contain prevent- 
able objectionable features? and, 
How may it be improved? 

The broad effectiveness of restric- 
tion cannot be determined at present. 
That policy has been in operation only 
a comparatively short period; whereas 
changes in rate of population growth, 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, 
and standards of life, race, and culture 
are products of long periods of time. 
In addition, the present restriction 
policy contains wide gaps (as in exempt- 
ing contiguous territory from the 
quotas) and is not as yet im full 
operation. 

The restriction policy as it now 
stands has, however, produced certain 
positive results. ‘Total recorded immi- 
gration has decreased from approxi- 
mately a million a year in the 1905- 
1914 period to about 800,000 a year 
since 1924, and to 141,497 in the fiscal 
year 1929-1980.4 Net recorded im- 
migration has also decreased from an 
annual average of about 664,000 before 
the War to a little over 280,000 since 
restriction went into effect. The pro- 
portion of women, children, and rela- 


? Cf. Dixon, Building of Cultures, pp. 43-44. 

3 Cf. Spengler, The Fecundity of Natws and 
Foreign-Born Women wn New England. 

1 The reduction for this year may be due in 
part to the depression. 
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tives of resident immigrants has in- 
creased. The sources of immigration 
have greatly changed. In the prewar 
years, Northern and Western Europe 
contributed approximately 25 per cent 
of total immigration, and Southern and 
Eastern Europe about 75 per cent; 
whereas under the present law, North- 
ern and Western Europe cortributed 
40.2 per cent in 1929-1980, Southern 
and Eastern Europe 20.8 per cent, and 
the remainder came mostly from 
Mexico, Canada, and the Philippine 
Islands. 


NEGATIVE RESULTS 


Restriction has produced certain 
other results, which, in view of its 
basic purpose, may be termed negative: 
immigration from contiguous territory 
has greatly increased, offsetting in a 
measure the restriction from Europe; 
“surreptitious entries” appear to have 
multiplied considerably; the Negroes 
have migrated northward, introducing 
new elements of competition into the 
industrial areas; some increase in the 
fiow of rural population to the cities 
has occurred; the Mexicans, previously 
confined to the Pacific Southwest, have 
gone into the industrial regions of the 
Middle West and, in small numbers, 
even into the Eastern cities; immigra- 
tion from the Philippine Islands, 
negligible in quantity in prerestriction 
times, has become comparatively 
large. i 

Agriculture is said to håve suffered 
from restriction. The curtailing of 
immigration, some agriculturists claim, 
has affected the farmer, first by re- 
stricting the home market for farm 
products, and second by greatly in- 
creasing the cost of farm labor. In 
addition, the increase of the cost of 
industrial labor has raised prices, and 
higher prices in turn have compelled 
the farmer to pay more for everything 
he buys, while at the same time his 


purchasing power has in part been 
destroyed. 

The unemployment situation of 
1929-1931 may have been intensified 
as a result of restriction. During 
previous depressions foreigners resid- 
ing in this country returned mm large 
numbers to their homelands, whereas 
during the present depression their 
outward flow has been provortionally 
smaller, due probably to the fear that 
reéntry would be difficult. 

“Americanization”’ may also have 
been negatively affected. The immi- 
grant community seems in recent years 
to have taken on an increasing cohesion. 
This condition, if it does exist, may be 
the result of restriction, or, more cor- 
rectly, of the manner in which it was 
brought about; on the theory that 
people will not for long submit to at- 
tack without silently responding with 
a deepened consciousness of the dig- 
nity of their kind and ways. 


SEPARATED FAMILIÐS 


The present policy has submitted a 
large number of resident immigrants, 
naturalized citizens and aliens, to 
serious hardship. The immigration 
law of 1924 provided for the admission 
of wives and unmarried children under 
eighteen years of citizens of this coun- 
try, outside of the quotas; and it gave 
preference within the quotas to citi- 
zens’ parents and unmarried children 
between eighteen and twenty-one years 
of age. However, it made no provi- 
sion for the admission of relatives of 
legally admitted immigrants not as yet 
citizens. The Act of May 29, 1928, 
lent some measure of relief by giving a 
special preference within the quota to 
wives and unmarried children of aliens 
up to fifty per cent of the quota of each 
nationality. That Act also granted 
nonquota status to citizens’ children 


š Fairchild and Compton, Economic Problems, 
pp. 4385-486. 
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between eighteen and twenty-one years, 
and to husbands of citizens by mar- 
riages contracted before May 31, 
1928. 

All these provisions, however, have 
proved inadequate to permit the reun- 
ion of families separated by the War 
or of the families of immigrants legally 
admitted since 1924. The situation 
affects particularly immigrants from 
Southeastern Europe; and since the en- 
tire quota for this geographic region 
amounts to about 20,000, and since 
naturalization has become increasingly 
difficult and costly, it is readily seen 
that thousands of immigrants will be 
obliged to remain separated from their 
families for many years unless relief 
is afforded. 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS OF 
RESTRICTION 


The restriction and exclusion policy 
has led to international complications. 
Certain countries, notably Japan and 
Italy, have expressed disapproval of 
the discriminatory aspects of the immi- 
gration law. Resentment appears to 
be especially persistent in Japan and 
China.: These nations do not object 
to restriction or even exclusion. They 
acknowledge that any state has the 
right to exclude foreigners from enter- 
ing its territory; but they claim ground 
for complaint because their citizens 
are dealt with in a discriminatory way, 
or in a way calculated to wound, or 
in practice actually wounding, the 
national susceptibilities of their 
people. 

The exclusion phase of our immigra- 
tion policy seems to have had some 
influence upon the adoption of restric- 
tion in other countries. It is signifi- 


6 McKenzie, Orisntal Exclusion, Chap. IV; 
Wright (ed.) Interpretations of Amertcan Foreign 
Policy, pp. 27-28, 178-179, 209; Mears, Resident 
Orientals on the American Pacific Coast, pp. 
420-521. 


cant that the exclusion of the Chinese 
by the United States in 1882 was fol- 
lowed by anti-Chinese agitation in 
Canada in 1884; the “‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” of the United States in 
1907 was followed by a similar agree- 
ment between Canada and Japan in 
1908; the agitation of 1921-1924 had 
its counterpart in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Although the exact relations 
between these events would be diffi- 
cult to trace, it would seem reasonably 
safe to assume that the policy followed 
by the United States has had some 
influence in creating a “white front” 
on the eastern shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Restriction and exclusion may al- 
ready have had, or may in time have, 
some effect on the foreign trade of the 
United States.” Particularly de- 
creased immigrant remittances may 
affect trade, since these remittances 
play an important part in arriving at 
international trade balances. Italy 
for example, has an unfavorable trade 
balance with the United States which 
in some years amounts to more than 
$100,000,000 and which has averaged 
around $70,000,000 a year for the years 
1922-1929. This unfavorable balance 
Italy cannot meet with goods, on ac- 
count of her scanty natural resources 
and retarded state of industrial devel- 
opment, and because of a high protec- 
tive tariff in the United States. Italy 
therefore relies upon the remittances 
of her immigrants, who send back from 
the United States amounts ranging 
around $120,000,000 a year, for balanc- 
ing her trade with this country. So 
important are these remittances that 
emigration is sometimes called a lead- 
ing Italian industry, and emigrants 
are called commodities, or exports.’ 


7 McKenzie, op. cù., pp. 173-176. 

8 Underwood, United Italy, p. 206; Tittoni, 
Modern Italy, pp. 211-218; Foerster, Italian 
Emigration of Our Times, pp. 446—448. 
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TuE NATIONAL ÔRIGINS Provision 


Four main questions are keeping the 
immigration policy before the public 
at present. One concerns the matter 
of separated families, to which reference 
has already been made; the second deals 
with the national origins provision of 
the law; the third with immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere; the 
fourth with Filipino immigration. 

The national origins provision, the 
dominant feature of the present policy, 
went into effect on July 1, 1929, after 
repeated attempts to abrogate it had 
failed. That provision stipulates that 
the total number of immigrants to be 
admitted during any one year shall be 
160,000, and that this number shall be 
distributed according to the ratio 
waich the various elements of the 
population of the United States in 1920 
held to 150,000. If, for example, 
twenty per cent of the white population 
of the United States in 1920 consisted 
of persons of English extraction, the 
national origins provision would allot 
twenty per cent of 150,000, or 8,000, to 
England as its yearly quota. In this 
manner the national origins provision 
assigns approximately eighty-three per 
cent of the quotas, or 124,500, to 
Northern and Western Europe, and 
seventeen per cent, or 25,500, to South- 
ern and Eastern Europe and to all 
other quota countries, 

The national origins provision has 
received criticism. The President of 
the United States has objected to it on 
the grounds of political inexpediency; 
the Quota Board and at least one com- 
petent student, on the score of the 
impossibility of accurate computation.?® 
The Germans, the Irish, and the Scan- 
dinavians disapprove the favorable 
discrimination it grants the English. 

° Spengler, “Is the Present American Immi- 


gation Policy Sound?” Scientific Monthly, 
March, 1980. 


The Southeastern Europeans attack it 
on the ground that it discriminates 
against them. Some Americans ob- 
ject on the score that the provision 
allows more Irish to enter than should 
be permitted;!® and others on the 
ground that even if the computations 
could be accurately made, in its ap- 
plication it can take account only of 
countries of birth and does not produce 
the desired race selection. 

On the other hand, those who favor 
the national origins provision Maintain 
that, with all its weaknesses, it is prob- 
ably better than any alternative. It 
safeguards, as nearly as possible, the 
racial and cultural background of this 
country; it distributes the quotas 
among all the inhabitants of the coun- 
try (except persons from the Western 
Hemisphere) according to the latest 
census; it takes into consideration the 
native as well as the foreign-born ele- 
ments in the population; and it mini- 
mizes the race discrimination and the 
arbitrary features of the quota law. 

The national origins provision has 
caused so much controversy, however, 
that even the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization has at 
times seemed to be opposed to it on 
the score that it is likely to keep the 
whole question of immigration open 
for some time to come, and thereby to 
weaken the general sentiment in favor 
of restriction. 


EXTENSION TO WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Proposals for the broadening of the 
restriction policy range all the way from 
gradual and moderate extension to the 
virtual suspension of all immigration. 
The proposal virtually to suspend im- 
migration, though practically unno- 
ticed by the general public, has gained 

10 Cf. Hart, Albert Bushnell, “National Ori- 
gins Immigration Law,” Current History, June, 
1920. 
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so much ground that a bill providing 
for the reduction of the present quotas 
to about ten per cent, was almost 
passed in the last Congress. 

The main moot question in this re- 
gard, however, is whether or not the 
quotas shall be applied to the Western 
Hemisphere, which means principally 
Canada and Mexico. Immigration 
from exempted countries has amounted 
to about half of the total immigration 
during the last four years. This has 
permitted a labor supply desired by 
employers, but it has tended to defeat 
in part the general objective of the 
restriction policy. Justice would seem 
to demand that if the quotas are to be 
continued, they should apply to all 
alike; but justice here, as in all of life, 
entails difficulties. 

The tendency seems to be, on the one 
hand, to favor practically unrestricted 
immigration from Canada on account 
of trade relations and on the ground 
that Canadians are probably nearer in 
racial composition, cultural background, 
standards of living, language, and so 
forth, to the people of the United 
States than are any other people. On 
the other hand, the prevailing opinion 
is in favor of a restriction of immigra- 
tion from Mexico for reasons similar 
to those which demand restriction of 
Southeastern Europeans. 

The alternatives for the possible 
solution of these difficulties would seem 
to be either to apply the quotas to the 
entire Western Hemisphere, or rigidly 
to enforce the present law, and in co- 
operation with the countries involved, 
endeavor to effect a measure of restric- 
tion. The enforcement of the literacy 
and health tests and of the head tax 
and the visé fees, and the check already 
applied by consular offices abroad in 
granting visés, have already produced 
a considerable reduction of immigra- 
tion from contiguous territory during 
the last two years and might produce 


even further curtailment were it deemed 
desirable. 

Moreover, the Governments of Can- 
ada and of Mexico, the two countries 
chiefly concerned, have shown a readi- 
ness to collaborate with the authorities 
of the United States—a coöperation 
which should be encouraged not alone 
for the sake of international amity, 
but also as assuring a more definite 
regulation of migration between these 
countries and the United States. The 
Mexican Government, in addition, 
seems to be ready, with the aid of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor, volun- 
tarily to effect such a reduction of 
Mexican immigration as may appear 
to be desirable to the United States. 

In view of all this, it would seem 
that the question of applying the quotas 
to the Western Hemisphere, or of 
otherwise assuming a more definite 
control over the migration from that 
territory, is one which needs consid- 
erate public discussion and an answer 
in keeping with the best interests of all 
the people in the countries involved. 


FILIPINO IMMIGRATION 


Perhaps the most dificult question 
which the immigration policy is called 
upon. to answer is whether Filipino im- 
migration should be restricted or not 
permitted at all. The demand for the 
restriction or the exclusion of the Fili- 
pinos is based upon the fear that Fili- 
pino immigration, if it continues at the 
present rate, will produce serious social 
and economie problems; particularly 
on the Pacific Coast. 

As in the case of other immigrants 
from comparatively low-standard coun- 
tries, Filipinos tend to retard the 
improvement of wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor; to feed parasite in- 
dustries; to hold back mechanization; 
and thereby adversely to affect the 
welfare of laborers in America. Mob 
demonstrations have already taken 
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place, which, though probably gen- 
erated by propaganda and not truly 
representative of the sentiment of the 
people on the Pacific Coast, do never- 
theless indicate that the problem has 
already reached an acute stage and 
that some constructive action should 
be taken. 

The question of Filipino immigration, 
however, is not solely one of economic 
or labor import. The Philippine Is- 
lands are wards of the United States, 
and as “nationals,” their people may 
have some claim to special considera- 
tion and to an opportunity to share in 
the advantages of residence on the 
mainland. Exclusion would greatly 
affect Hawau, which depends almost 
entirely upon Filipinos for its labor 
supply; it would in all probability be 
interpreted as a further affront to the 


Oriental nations, whose friendship we 


would not wish further to jeopardize; 
it would probably actually affect 
American foreign relations in the Far 
East; it would complicate the question 
of the tariff; and it would reémphasize 
the demand for Philippine independ- 
ence—all of which at least calls for 
deliberation and consideration, with a 
view to benefiting all the people in- 
volved, rather than assuring the welfare 
of any one group alone." 


A CONSTRUCTIVE IMMIGRATION 
Poticy 

Viewing the immigration policy as a 
whole, its bases, the results it has pro- 
duced, and the proposals for alteration, 
it would seem as if most of the difficul- 
ties are due to the fact that the methods 
it employs are fundamentally negative 
and discriminatory. Unless we con- 
cede that there is no way out of the in- 
tricacies of national and international 
problems, it would seem that human 

“Cf. Bruno Lasker’s timely and thorough dis- 
cussion in Fthpino Immigration, Chicago: 
Chizago University Press, 1981. 


intelligence in the United States ought 
to be able to formulate a constructive 
immigration policy which, while not 
endangering the welfare of this coun- 
try, would at the same time minimize 
some of the domestic and international 
difficulties arising from the present 
policy. 

(1) Control of Migration. A con- 
structive immigration policy would 
recognize the wisdom of assuming 
some control over world migration. 
The expediency of restricting it is 
quite commonly admitted. Unregu- 
lated movements of population seem 
to constitute a human waste. Migra- 
tion seems to offer no permanent relief 
to any of the major population or 
economic problems in emigration 
countries, while at the same time it 
produces acute problems in receiving 
nations. Perhapsthatisa sound theory 
which declares that “human migra- 
tion must be controlled. In our mod- 
ern world of high fluidity there is too 
much random movement. To allow 
human beings to migrate at will is to 
invite waste and to precipitate con- 
flict,” = 

The right of a nation to restrict 
migration is also generally recognized; 
not only is it insisted upon by immi- 
gration countries, but also it seems to 
be acknowledged as valid by emigra- 
tion countries. The latter nations per- 
ceive the serious problems which a 
large flow of foreigners creates in a 
receiving country; they realize that 
these aliens constitute a source of 
constant friction between the countries 
involved, and that in all probability 
the outflow of their people does not 
effect a permanent relief. 

But while the right and the wisdom 
of restricting immigration are acknowl- 
edged, emigration countries ask that 
such regulation shall not be exercised 
in a way calculated to wound, or in 


n McKenzie, Oriental Exclusion, p. 181. 
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actual practice wounding, the national 
susceptibilities of their people.® It 
must also be remembered that with 
the specialization of the modern eco- 
nomic world, migration seems to be 
one method of attaining and main- 
taining an economic equilibrium, and 
one method of developing the resources 
of new territories. 

For all these reasons, then, there is 
imperative need for the development 
of policies which will at least seek to 
give due consideration to all the na- 
tions involved. In fact, the time may 
not be distant when an impartial inter- 
national authority will be created, to 
assure the equal treatment of migrants 
and to determine what areas should be 
opened to exploitation by them. ‘The 
creation on the part of the United 
' States of an immigration policy in 
keeping with these tendencies and 
principles would, if coupled with a high 
degree of selection, safeguard the inter- 
ests of this country and at the same 
time diminish international friction 
and the possibility of international 
strife. 

(2) Flexible Numerical Delimitation. 
A constructive immigration policy 
would also take into consideration the 
fact that the needs of the country differ 
from time to time. There may be 
periods when the United States would 
require no immigrants at all and other 
times when it might need a scientifi- 
cally discoverable number. The pres- 
ent law sets a number arbitrarily—a 
number arrived at, no one knows how. 
A constructive policy might place 
flexible limitation or range of limits, 
but in any event it would attempt to 
meet the requirements of the country, 
whatever they might be. Such a pro- 
cedure would also have the advantage 
of minimizing indiscriminate demands 
which often arise for more labor. 

(3) Positive Selection. A construc- 

i Bryce, International Relations, pp. 127, 128. 


tive policy would employ a positive 
method of selection. The standards 
of selection at present in use are nega- 
tive, in that they seek to eliminate 
the unfit rather than to select the best. 
Positive standards, on the other hand, 
would set certain requirements and 
select, from among those applying for 
admission, those who could meet at 
least the minimum - requirements. 
Physical prerequisites could be cared 
for by examinations similar to those 
now employed by the better insurance 
and industrial organizations or the 
army; internationalized intelligence 
tests might be substituted for the 
superficial and inconclusive literacy 
test now used; and even some tests 
might be devised for determining the 
social adequacy and the economic fit- 
ness of applicants. All of these could 
be applied with comparative facility 
and efficiency abroad, and would serve 
to strengthen rather than weaken 
selection. 

(4) Occupational Selection. Rigid 
selection might be employed with 
particular reference to occupations. 
It is quite possible that the United 
States might at various times have 
special need for certain types of immi- 
grants, such as mechanics, artists, 
or scientists. Occupational selection 
would employ tests which would choose 
the best of those within needed occu- 
pational groups from among those 
presenting themselves for visés. 
ig (5) Wage Scale Requirements. In 
order to safeguard American labor, & 
constructive immigration policy might 
provide that immigrants should receive 
equal wage for equal work with Ameri- 
can labor. As students are now 
obliged to maintain the student status 
in order to remain in this country, so 
wage earners might be required to re- 
main within a certain wage range, thus 
discouraging employers from preferring 
foreign-born to American laborers. 
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The difficulties involved in such a pro- 
cedure, great though they might be, 
would not be comparable to those of 
hunting out persons for deportation 
and of deporting them; and since im- 
migrants would certainly prefer equal 
wage for equal work, the application of 
such a method might prove to be feasi- 
ble and comparatively easy. 

(3) Preference to United Families. 
Since it involves a principle basic to 
American life, a constructive immigra- 
tion policy might give preference to 
applicants for visés who intend to 
migrate with their families. Provision 
might also be made for the admission, 
say within five years, of the relatives 
of those not entering with their families, 
on a non-quota basis. 

(7) An Immigration Board. In or- 
der to provide for the intellizent ap- 
plication of these provisions, a con- 
structive immigration policy might 
create a permanent competent Immi- 
gration Board, somewhat of the type of 
the Quota Board, who, on the basis 
of discovered facts, would apply the 
elasticity measures, determine when 
the standards should be raised or low- 
ered and what occupational types of 
immigrants were needed at a particular 
time, and in other ways direct the ad- 
ministration of the immigration law. 
Such a procedure would have the addi- 
tional advantage of taking the immigra- 
tion policy out of politics and placing 
it in the hands of a fact-guided body. 

(8) Equality of Treatment. A con- 
structive immigration policy would 


also provide for approximate equality _ 


of treatment. Many of the objection- 
able features of the present policy arise 
from the categorical racial basis of 


selection it employs. The racial dis- 
tinctions incorporated in the present 
law, Professor Davie believes, 

are necessarily arbitrary and are not con- 
clusive. .. . Our immigration policy as 
applied to the white race should be put on 
an individual basis. We should admit the 
type of individual who meets the stand- 
ards we set, no matter whether he comes 
from the north and west or the south and 
east of Europe." 


Professor Hankins adds: 

A genuinely sound immigration policy 
would select immigrants not on the basis 
of race or nationality, but on the basis of 
physical and mental fitness. . . . Superior 
Italians mated with superior Germans will 
almost certainly give rise to superior 
offspring. . . . [Aside from possibly bar- 
ring out too diverse races for social reasons, 
the United States] might even establish a 
system of unrestricted immigration of 
persons who in physique and mental 
level exceed the average of the native 
population. 


Such equality of treatment might 
even include the Asiatics. Sufficiently 
high tests would no doubt eliminate 
many Asiatic applicants, as it would 
many Southeastern Europeans and 
others. To this the Oriental nations 
could not object, since they would be 
on an equal footing with all others. 
And since the placing of all Orientals 
on the national origins quota basis, or 
some such provision, would allow only 
a yearly quota of 1,000 to all the Orien- 
tals now excluded, their number could 


at no time be great. 

“ Davie, A Constructive Immigration Policy, 
p. 35. 

1 Hankins, “The Social Sciences and Biology,” 


Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences, 
pp. 408-409. 


Is Our Immigration Policy Satisfactory? 


By Roy L. Ganis 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


EFORE attempting to answer the 
question, Is our present mmigra- 
tion policy satisfactory, it is necessary 
that we state the policy existing at the 
` present time. Basic to an understand- 
ing of the problem are such questions 
as these: Has our present policy been 
a traditional one? If not, when did it 
originate? What has been its chrono- 
logical development? 


Our TRADITIONAL POLICY 


In his message of March 2, 1897, 
vetoing a bill designed to require a 
literacy test for immigrants as a condi- 
tion for admission into this country, 
President Cleveland stated: 


A radical departure from our national 
policy relating to immigrants is here pre- 
sented. Heretofore we have welcomed all 
who came to us from other lands except 
those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger to our national 
welfare and safety. 

Relying upon the zealous watchfulness of 
our people to prevent injury to our political 
and social fabric, we have encouraged those 
coming from foreign countries to cast their 
lot with us and join in the development of 
our vast domain, securing in return a share 
in the blessings of American citizenship. 


In vetoing a bill containing a similar 
provision, President Wilson stated in 
his message of January 28, 1916: 


In two particulars of vital consequence, 
this bill embodies a radical departure from 
the traditional and long-established policy of 
this country. . . . It seeks to all but close 
entirely the gates of asylum which have 
been open to those who could find nowhere 
else the right and opportunity of constitu- 
tional agitation for what they conceived to 
be the natural and inalienable rights of 
men; and it excludes those to whom the 
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opportunities of elementary education have 
been denied, without regard to their charac- 
ter, their purpose, or their natural capacity. 


These statements are deserving of 
serlous consideration, not because they 
were objections to the adoption of the 
literacy test, but solely in order that 
we may secure a proper focus on the 
facts of the situation. It is clear 
that President Cleveland and Presi- 
dent Wilson considered restriction of 
immigration to be contrary to their 
conception of our traditional policy, for 
each viewed a simple literacy test as a 
“radical departure ” from such a policy. 

Has America’s traditional policy 
been one of welcome to the immigrant? 
One authority states it thus: 


A great deal of cant and hypocrisy is be- 
ing preached at the present day as to the 
motives that lie back of the attitude of 
the American Government and the Ameri- 
can people toward immigration of the past. 
.. . We have welcomed the immigrant, not 
because he was an alien, not because he was 
escaping religious or political persecution, 
not because he was downtrodden and op- 
pressed, but primarily and essentially be- 
cause we believed his coming here was for 
our own good as a people and as a nation. 
We have welcomed him only so long as, 
and no longer than, we believed this. 
When we have been made to realize that his 
arrival was dangerous and fraught with 
injury to us we have prevented his coming. 
The primary basis has always been what 
might be called selfish altruism. 


Our problem today is not a question 
of consistency in following out a sup- 
posed traditional policy, whether it was 
one of welcome or of selfish altruism. 
Rather it is a problem of the applica- 
tion of intelligence and the saving grace 
of common sense to the same economic 
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and social phenomena operating under 
entirely different conditions. These may 
or may not require the adoption of the 
same traditional policy; they may in- 
volve a complete reversal of that policy. 

No other field of modern discussion 
has been so marred by prejudice as has 
the immigration problem. Blood has 
been not only thicker than water but 
more compelling than the cooler proc- 
esses of thought. The average man 
has thought of the immigration prob- 
lem in terms of himself or of his 
immediate ancestry. Racial and 
religious prejudices have too often 
controlled legislation toward the new- 
comers. But, on the other hand, those 
advocating the policy of the wide-open 
door have sometimes carried their 
arguments to the point where it seemed 
to careful observers that the distinc- 
tively American spirit in community 
life, in government, and in mdustry 
might be jeopardized. 


THE COLONIAL ATTITUDE 


The most amazing thing about the 
immigration problem is the likeness of 
the arguments of one generation to 
those of another. Virtually every ar- 
gument, every means of restriction, 
and every method of investigation 
used in recent years has been used or 
recommended at various times in our 
history for a hundred years or more. 
In fact, during the colonial period of 
our history most of the stock argu- 
ments against unrestricted immigra- 
tion were developed, and some of the 
Jater important legislative expedients 
for restriction, such as the head tax, 
bonding, the exclusion of paupers and 
criminals, deportation, registration, 
and so forth, were put into practice. 
Opposition to the indentured classes 
and to certain religious sects, especially 
the Catholics and the Quakers, devel- 
oped in almost all of the colonies in 
which they settled. 


The anti-immigration laws passed 
by the colonial legislatures were, 
broadly speaking, very meager in 
their effect as restrictive or prohibitive 
rheasures. Yet, to preserve the ideals 
which led to the settlement of the 
colonies, it seemed to many of them 
necessary to ascertain carefully the 
character of the prospective settlers, 
and to exclude those whom they, for 
any reason, deemed unfit to become 
associates in their project. Although 
the results of restriction were mea- 
ger, nevertheless these laws must be 
recognized as an important factor 
in the development of colonial life. 
Indeed, one author has stated that 
“it was largely because of these meas- 
ures that there has been a Massachu- 
setts and a Virginia.” ‘To throw more 
light on the origin of our present 
restrictive policy, we find that in 1837 
Frederick List advocated over-sea in- 
spection of immigrants, and about 1850 
Senator Clemens of Alabama made a 
study of the results of immigration in 
which he used the same basic plan 
adopted by Dr, H. H. Laughlin in 
1922. 

Most authorities refer to our policy 
prior to 1882 as one of “free immigra- 
tion.” This is true only in its applica- 
tion to the Federal Government, for 
after 1820, many of the states legislated 
against immigration under their police 
powers. Some ofthese laws were quite 
drastic. Furthermore, there was ac- 
tive agitation for Federal regulation at 
various times after 1820. However, 
except for a few laws of minor impor- 
tance, the National Government left the 
problem of regulation to the various 
states prior to 1880. With the Act of 
1882, the Federal Government en- 
tered upon a policy of regulation under 
the Constitutional provision giving 
it authority over interstate and foreign 
commerce. Thereafter, the states 
ceased to legislate on immigration. 
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Under its policy of regulation, the 
Federal Government adopted various 
qualitative tests from time to time, by 
means of which it sought to exclude 
certain undesirable immigrants. With 
the adoption of the literacy test in the 
Act of 1917, which was passed over 
President Wilson’s veto, Congress 
added the finishing touch to its program 
of regulation by means of qualitative 
restrictions. Beginning with the emer- 
gency quota legislation in 1920, Con- 
gress entered upon a policy of numeri- 
cal restriction in addition to the policy 
of regulation by qualitative tests pre- 
viously adopted. In other words, 
since 1920 we have restricted immigra- 
tion both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. 

From this it would seem that we have 
sought in one way or another to control 
immigration since the earliest colonial 
days—the methods used from time to 
time depending largely upon the seri- 
ousness of the problem. If we have 
had a traditional policy, it would seem, 
therefore, that it has been, except for 
brief periods in our history, one of 
opposition rather than one of welcome. 


FEAR oF ALIEN INFLUENCES 


For, the fear of foreign influences 
and of the naturalized alien has never 
been wholly absent from our political 
life, and its outbreaks have always 
followed periods remarkable for the 
great numbers of immigrants entering 
our country. 

As early as 1751, Benjamin Franklin 
asked, “Why should Pennsylvania, 
founded by England, become a colony 
of aliens, who will shortly be so numer- 
ous as to Germanize us instead of our 
Anglifying them?” ‘Two years later 
he expressed the fear that “not being 
used to liberty they know not how to 
make a modest use of it.” 

In his notes on Virginia, |first pub- 
lished in 1782, Jefferson wrote: 


Every species of government has its 
specific principles. Ours, perhaps, are 
more peculiar than those of any other. It 
is a composition of the freest principles of 
the English Constitution with others de- 
rived from natural right and natural reason. 
To these nothing can be more opposed than 
the maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet, 
from such we are to expect the greatest 
number of immigrants. They will bring with 
them the principles of the governments they 
leave, or if able to throw them off, it will be 
in exchange for an unbounded licentious- 
ness, passing, as usual, from one extreme to 
the other. ... They will infuse into it 
their spirit, warp or bias its direction, and 
render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, dis- 
tracted mass. 


The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 disclose some fear 
of the political influence of the foreign 
settler. This is evident from the fact 
that foreign-born citizens are debarred 
from the offices of President and Vice- 
President, while a naturalized person 
may become a Representative or a 
Senator only .after a citizenship of 
seven and nine years respectively. 

Two clauses in our Constitution have 
made it possible for foreign mfluence to 
enter into our political life, to the 
extent at times of even dominating it. 

The Constitution states that the 
electors in each state in selecting Fed- 
eral officials “shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legisla- 
ture.” That is to say, every person 
whom a state permits to vote for 
members of the lower branch of the 
state legislature must be permitted to 
vote for Representatives, for Senators, 
and for the President of the United 
States. Ifa state permits an unnatu- 
ralized foreigner to vote in state elec- 
tions, he must be permitted to vote in 
national elections. Now, throughout 
our history a number of states have 
done this very thing, their usual re- 
quirement being that an alien must 
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have taken out his first papers, a matter 
of only a year’s residence, in order to 
qualify to vote. ‘This has been a most 
serious problem. 

The other Constitutional clause men- 
tioned is the one which permits the 
naturalization of foreigners. Under 
the present law, aliens who have lived 
here five years may become American 
citizens whether they have become 
assimilated or not. In many cases 
they are merely legalized Americans 
and not assimilated Americans. A 
naturalization policy short of the latter 
is an inadequate and dangerous one, 
for no alien should be naturalized and 
given citizenship in the United States 
who hasnot been Americanized, whether 
he has lived in this country five or 
twenty-five years. Under NO condi- 
tions should a person other than a citi- 
zen be given the franchise. When we 
reflect upon these facts, perhaps we 
begin to see the potential political 
power of the 14,000,000 foreign-born 
who are in our midst. Almost from 
the beginning of our national history, 
political parties have found it expedient 
to cater to the foreign elements in this 
country—to the unnaturalized aliens 
to whom the various states had given 
the franchise, and to the legalized but 
unassimilated Americans who had ac- 
quired the right to vote through natu- 
ralization. 

I would that I had opportunity to 
discuss, even briefly, the major move- 
ments that have resulted from the fear 
of certain religious and racial groups in 
this country. The Alien and Sedition 
and Naturalization laws of 1798, the 
Know-Nothing Movement and Native 
Americanism after 1880, the activities 
of the American Protective Association 
in the nineties, and the K.K.K. move- 
ment since the World War all had the 
same fundamental causes and were but 
different expressions of the same prob- 
lem-—the fear of foreign influence in 


our political and religious life, due to 
excessive immigration. Let me call 
attention, however, to certain develop- 
ments of recent years which seem to be 
basic to the present-day fear of foreign 
influence in the political life of this 


country. 


THE APPEAL TO THE FoRrrraN VOTE 


During all of 1915 and 1916, the 
terror of the pro-German and the anti- 
English vote controlled or influenced 
our political action. In his book, 
America, Nation or Confusion, E. R. 
Lewis points out that 


Congress passed a resolution setting aside 
a day for the expression of sympathy for 
the Jews of Europe. No day was set apart 
for the Serbians and the Belgians. There 
was a Jewish vote, there was no Belgian 
vote and the Serbian vote was negligible 
compared with the German vote. Con- 
gress asked clemency for Roger Casement. 
It did not ask clemency or express sympathy 
for Edith Cavell or Captain Fryatt. 


Roosevelt refused to participate in a 
meeting in behalf of the Armenians 
“because there are ignoble souls who 

. have refused to attend similar 
meetings on behalf of the Belgians, 
who yet do not fear to take such action 
on behalf of the Armenians—for the 
simple reason that there is in America 
no Turkish vote.” Unquestionably, 
Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Ger- 
man-Americans had much to do with 
his defeat for the Republican nomina- 
tionin 1916. On June 7 the New York 
Mail stated: “We have beaten Roose- 
velt and we will beat any other candi- 
date who takes Roosevelt’s position on 
foreign affairs.” 

In the campaign of 1920, the Na- 
tional Committee of one of the politi- 
cal parties actually issued literature on 
both sides of the Fiume question. It 
was a temptation too strong for politi- 
cians catering to alien voters to resist. 
The Committee issued pamphlets to 
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fë Yugoslavs telling them that its 
candidate favored their contentions. 
It issued literature to the Italians tell- 
ing them that he favored the Italian 
claims. 

A former Italian ambassador, Prince 
Gelasio Caetani, wrote a letter to Con- 
gressman Celler of New York thanking 
him “for the frank and open position 
you have taken in upholding the dig- 
nity of my race,” by voting against the 
immigration bill, now known as the 
Act of 1924. Imagine the furore if the 
British ambassador had taken similar 
action! An Italian ambassador makes 
a tour of Italian centers in the United 
States urging Italians to become natu- 
ralized “‘so that they can vote and cast 
their ballots unitedly to protect Italian 
imterests.” A British ambassador is 
sent home because, in response to a 
request from a supposed British-born 
voter, he advised him how to vote! 

Even so recently as March 28 of this 
year the State Department found it 
expedient to rebuke a delegation of 
Italian-Americans who sought to pro- 
test against the activities of the present 
Italian ambassador in the matter of 
bringing the Butler episode to the at- 
tention of the American Government. 
The Assistant Secretary’s rebuke was 
in these words: “This Government has 
no interest in controversies arising 
within groups of American citizens of 
forelgn origin, in respect to questions 
of internal politics in the countries to 
which they formerly owed allegiance.” 
This is as it should be. 

Yet it was the State Department 
which was so anxious to apologize 
without delay for the indiscreet re- 
marks referred to, that it brought 
almost nation-wide embarrassment 
upon itself at home. It is within the 
realm of possibility that the rebuked 
delegation was protesting against the 
activities of the hyphenated Italian 
element in this country and that it was 


` sions.” 


seeking to prevent the State Depart- 
ment from being used “as a public 
trumpet for Italian factional discus- 
That there may be some 
basis for the assumption that the pro- 
tecting delegation was acting as Ameri- 
cans and not Italians, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that it was the State 
Department which “whitewashed ” the 
Italian Fascist League of North Amer- 
ica of the serious charges made against 
it by the Labor Department. The 
State Department may be “looking 
forward to the day when such groups 
will become so thoroughly identified 
with the country of their adoption that 
they will cease to engage in futile con- 
troversies of this nature.” But in the 
meantime it is greatly interested in the 
Italian vote! 

The persistent efforts of the Irish in 
this country to aid the cause of the 
Trish Republic need but brief mention. 
Their activities have forced the Senate 
on two occasions to pass resolutions, the 
one seeking clemency for Roger Case- 
ment, the other requesting a hearing 
before the Peace Conference in behalf 


of the cause of Ireland. Governor 


Cox repeatedly promised in the cam- 
paign of 1920 that if elected he would 
bring the Irish question before the 
League of Nations. It was a direct 
appeal to the Irish vote on a question 
of British politics. The chairman of 
the Democratic Party pointed out that 
Harding had voted against the Senate 
resolutions in favor of Ireland, and 
that, therefore, he was not a friend of 
the Irish. 

It would seem that the Democratic 
Party failed to carry New York City in 
the last presidential campaign by a 
majority large enough to give the state 
to Governor Smith, not because of any 
lack of support from the Irish vote but 
because thousands of Jewish merchants 
preferred Republican prosperity to the 
more liberal immigration policy to 
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which the Democratie candidate 
pledged himself in order to secure their 
votes. Had they secured the Jewish 
vote, it is likely that New York would 
have gone Democratic for the same 
reason it did in 1884, Each party 
fought for the so-called foreign vote— 
the one pleading against an imaginary 
intolerance; the other for a somewhat 
mythical »prosperity. The last presi- 
dential campaign was unique in one 
wav. During the colonial period of our 
history the Quakers and the Catholics 
were the two sects most hated and 
persecuted. Yet in the same cam- 
paign, each party nominated a man of 
one or the other faith. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS 


The outstanding appeal to the bias 
and the prejudices of the foreign voters 
in the last election related to the na- 
tional origins provision in the present 
Immigration Law of 1924. This law 
provides that the immigration quota of 
each country shall be determined on 
the national origins plan, viz.: that all 
countries other than those in North and 
South America may send such propor- 
tion of a yearly immigration of 150,000 
as that country has contributed to 
our total white population from the 
quota countries. Thus, if a country 
has contributed one fourth of our white 
population of 89,382,158, according to 
the 1920 census, then it may send one 
fourth of 150,000 immigrants every 
year. 

Practically all of the opposition to 
the national origins provision came 
from the German, Irish, and Scandi- 
navian elements in the United States. 


Under the 1890 census plan as the quota . 


basis, Germany was allowed to contrib- 
ute $1 per cent of our immigration; 
England, Scotland, Wales, and North 
Ireland 20 per cent; and the Irish Free 
State 17 per cent. Under national 
origins, Germany is allowed 16 per 


cent, the British groups 43 per cent, 
and the Irish Free State 11 per cent. 

Mr. Coolidge shifted to Mr. Hoover 
the responsibility of issuing the procla- 
mation declaring the national origins 
quotas in effect. The President issued 
the proclamation on March 22, 1929 
under a ruling by Attorney-General 
Mitchell that this action was made 
mandatory by the law. It was Mr. 
Hoover’s contention that the national 
origins of the American people could 
not be computed accurately, despite 
the fact that all the leading authorities 
on immigration and the various officials 
of the Census Bureau testified not only 
that national origins could be figured 
but that they had already computed 
them in a most satisfactory manner. 

This opposition of Mr. Hoover’s to 
national origins led to some interesting 
statements in the Progressive, published 
by the Steuben Magazine Corporation 
and edited by F. G. Schrader, co- 
founder and former editor of The 
Fatherland. The June, 1928 issue was 
bitter in its attack on Mr. Hoover, 
claiming that he was pro-British and 
anti-German and that he discriminated 
against feeding the starving German 
people after the Armistice. When Mr. 
Hoover expressed his opposition to the 
national origins provision, the Progres- 
sive reversed its hostile attitude at once 
and declared that “Herbert Hoover 
should be supported by all real Ameri- 
cans.” 

An unbiased study of the national 
origins plan seems to indicate clearly 
that it is the most practical and logical 
and the fairest and least discrimina- 
tory of all immigration plans. The 
choice must be between it and the 
former 1890 census plan as the quota 
basis. Mr. Hoover favored the 1890 
plan. The Germans, the Irish, and the 
Scandinavians likewise favored the 
latter. If two and two make four, it 
would seem that we have here the rea- 
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fos 
én why the German and Scandinavian 
lements forgot their former bitter 

attacks and became enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Republican candidate, 
and perhaps we have here an illustra- 
tion of political expediency which it 
would be difficult to improve upon. 

That there may be some basis for 
this assumption, it seems necessary 
‘merely to recall to you the fact that 
even prior to his nomination as the 
Republican candidate for the presi- 
dency; Mr. Hoover declined an invita- 
tion to be present at the dedication of 
the restored Louvain library, because 
of the political expediency of not offend- 
ing the German vote in this country, 
whereas there are an inconsequential 
number of Belgian-born voters in the 
United States. 

General Pershing summed up the 
situation when he stated in 1921: 


We have no quarrel with Americans of 
foreign birth or stock, who cling to the 
music, the folklore, and the better tradi- 
tions of the old land. . . . But we do object 
to the foreign-born citizen who attempts to 
decide American questions for a foreign 
reason. 


NUMERICAL RESTRICTION NECESSARY 


The experiences of the past have 
proved that every effort thus far to 
inject racial and religious prejudices 
and partisanship into American institu- 
tions has failed. The only way to 
prevent the future success of such 
developments is to prevent the things 
that cause them. The intensification 
of religious intolerance and of political 
confusion in recent years has resulted, 
in part at least, from (and I am inclined 
, to believe is largely due to) the over- 
whelming tide of immigration that has 
flowed into this country since 1890. 
If this be true, it would seem that the 
problem can be solved only by the 
continued drastic numerical restric- 
tion of immigration for decades to 


come. Restriction cannot work mira- 
cles overnight, although some critics 
seem to have expected it to do so. 

The existing confusion is the product 
of many decades. A generation or 
more must come and go before we can 
hope for substantial results. Our pres- 
ent immigration policy is a failure to 
those who anticipate magic; but to 
those who are looking into the future, 
to those who have visions of a nobler 
and stronger nation, it is fundamentally 
sound. ‘To weaken or abandon it can 
result in but one thmg—the further 
disintegration of political unity and 
the intensification of racial and reli- 
gious intolerance to an extent yet un- 
known in this country. President 
Lowell of Harvard University has 
expressed it thus: “It is, indeed, 
largely a perception of the need of 
homogeneity, as a basis for popular 
government and the public opinion on 
which it rests, that justifies democracies 
in resisting the influx in great numbers 
of a widely different race.” 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that 
in the solution of this phase of our prob- 
lem, the present policy of numerical 
restriction is not only highly satisfac- 
tory—it is vitally necessary to our 
national welfare and future progress. 


Sources OF [IMMIGRATION 


In the decade prior to 1890 a distinct 
shift occurred in the immigration 
movement. Whereas before 1890 most 
of our immigrants were Anglo-Saxons 
and Teutons from Northern Europe, 
since 1890 and prior to the quota 
legislation in 1924 the great majority 
were members of the Mediterranean 
and Slavic races from Southern, East- 
ern, and Southeastern Europe. It is 
this “new” foreign influx that largely 
constitutes the immigration problem of 
today. 

Professor Commons has stated the 
problem thus: 
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A line drawn across the continent of 
Europe from northeast to southwest, sepa- 
rating the Scandinavian penirsula, the 
British Isles, Germany, and France from 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Tur- 
key, separates countries not only of distinct 
races but also of distinct civilizations. It 
separates Protestant Europe from Catholic 
Europe; it separates countries of representa- 
tive institutions and popular government 
from absolute monarchies; it separates 
lands where education is universal from 
lands where illiteracy predominetes; it 
separates manufacturing countries, pro- 
gressive agriculture, and skilled labor from 
primitive hand industries, backward agri- 
culture, and unskilled labor; it separates an 
educated, thrifty peasantry from a peasan- 
try scarcely a single generation removed 
from serfdom; it separates Teutonic races 
from Latin, Slav, Semitic, and Itfongolian 
races. When the sources of American 
immigration are shifted from th2 Western 
countries so nearly allied to our own, to 
Eastern countries so remote in the main 
attributes of Western civilization, the 
change is one that should challerge the at- 
tention of every citizen. Such a change 
has occurred. 


In his History of the American People, 
Woodrow Wilson stated: 


The census of 1890 showed the popula- 
tion of the country increased to 62,622,250, 
an addition of 12,466,467 within tre decade. 
Immigrants poured steadily in as before, 
but with an alteration of stock which 
students of affairs rnarked with uneasiness. 
Throughout the century men of the sturdy 
stocks of the north of Europe had made up 
the main strain of foreign blood which was 
every year added to the vital working force 
of this country, or else men of the Latin- 
Gallic stocks of France and Northern Italy; 
but now there came multitudes of men of 
the lower class from the south of Italy and 
men of the meaner sort out of Hungary and 
Poland-—men out of the ranks were there 
was neither skill nor energy nor any initia- 
tive of quick intelligence—and they came 
in numbers which increased from year to 
year, as if the countries of the south of 
Europe were disburdening themselves of 
the more sordid and hapless elements of 


their population, the men whose standards 
of life and of work were such as American 
workmen had never dreamed of hitherto. 
The people of the Pacific coast had clam- 
ored these many years against the admis- 
sion of immigrants out of China, and in 
May, 1882, got at least what they wanted— 
a Federal statute which practically ex- 
cluded from the United States all Chinese 
who had not already acquired the right of 
residence; and yet the Chinese were more to 
be desired, as workmen if not as citizens, 
than most of the coarse crew that came 
crowding in every year at the Eastern ports. 


EXTENT oF IMMIGRATION . 


Perhaps we would have been able to 
cope with the situation, acute as it 
was, had it not been for the excessive 
numbers in which these new immigrants 
came. Practically all the immigrants 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Rus- 
sia have come in since 1890. Indeed, 
more than half the approximate $5,- 
000,000 immigrants who came to our 
shores between 1820 and 1920 came 
within the last thirty-five years. The 
peak of immigration was reached in the 
decade preceding the World War, when 
in the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1910, 
1918, and 1914 more than a million 
immigrants landed each year, while 
immigration averaged about 800,000 
for each year not mentioned. 

Professor Seager pointed out that 
in only twenty-eight of the sixty-eight 
cities having more than 100,000 inhabitants 
in 1920 did native whites of native parent- 
age constitute as much as one half of the 
population. In nineteen of these cities, 
over two thirds of the population consisted 
of foreign-born whites and their children. 
In twenty-one of them, the foreign-born 
alone constituted more than one fourth of 
the population. This large foreign element 
in American municipalities has added 
largely to the economic and political diffi- 
culties with which these rapidly growing 
centers of population have had to contend. 

The limitations of this paper do not 
permit a critical analysis of the major 
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investigations and studies that were 
made of the problems resulting from the 
new immigration. Before 1910 it was 
evident that some numerical restric- 
tions would be necessary. The Immi- 
gration Commission reported in 1911 
in favor of a quota basis in addition to 
more drastic qualitative restrictions. 
The World War suddenly and virtually 
stopped all immigration into this coun- 
try, and yet, in the long run, the War 
necessitated some plan for numerical 
restriction to an even greater extent 
than was indicated prior to 1914. 

The adoption of the 1890 census as 
the quota basis was an effective method 
of restriction of the new immigration. 
As between the two major divisions— 
the “old” and the “new” immigrants 
—it gave substantially the same re- 
sults and had in mind the same funda- 
mental purpose as the present national 
origins basis. The latter plan makes a 
more equitable distribution among the 
various countries within each of the 
two major groups, and is proving to 
be the more successful and satisfac- 
tory method. The national origins 
plan should continue unmolested as our 
permanent quota basis, for under its 
restrictive provisions we should be able 
to assimilate the present alien groups 
in a generation or two. The problem 
cannot be solved in a few years. We 
must think of the necessity for restric- 
tion in terms of generations. The 
present methods are proving to be 
highly satisfactory. Their ultimate 
success will depend upon the resistance 
that is offered to the efforts of those 
racial groups which are seeking to nul- 
lify the present law for selfish reasons. 

It is impossible for me to leave this 
phase of the problem without making 
it clear that very few students of im- 
migration who are advocates of re- 
striction maintain that there is any 
difference in inherent racial qualities 
between the old and the new immigra- 


tion, or that one nationality is “su- 
perior” to another. It does not follow 
from granting the psychic equality of 
the races that our political opinions 
must change or that restriction of im- 
migration is not justifiable. To disap- 
prove the superiority of one race over 
another does not eliminate the necessity 
for the restriction of immigrants with 
a different cultural background. In 
other words, granting the psychic 
equality, we have had to adopt political 
devices that will roughly admit immi- 
grants in proportion to our ability to 
assimilate them. ‘Therefore, cultural 
differences would seem to account in 
large measure for the myth of the melt- 
ing pot. 

Virtually every important country 
of the world has either a drastic emi- 
gration or immigration policy by means 
of which each one seeks to protect its 
own welfare—in many cases in an 
exceedingly arbitrary manner. Our 
own efforts have been directed in a 
humane and liberal manner, and have 
been designed to protect the immigrant 
even as much as ourselves. It can 
be truly said that in our efforts to re- 
strict European immigration we have 
enacted laws “with a heart.” 


EFFECTS oF [IMMIGRATION 


For a hundred years American labor 
has sought to restrict cheap foreign 
labor because of its disastrous effects 
on the standard of living and on the 
wage level in this country. In the 
three or four decades prior to the quota 
legislation, unskilled immigrant labor 
gradually permeated all our basic 
industries, with the result that the 
native American labor was displaced 
by the more recent arrivals from Eu- 
rope. Indeed, one racial group gave 
way to another and that to still another, 
due, in part at least, to the efforts of 
employers to secure the physical labor 
needed at a minimum cost. The result 
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was that new immigrants with still 
lower standards of living than their 
predecessors tended to displace the lat- 
terinagivenindustry. “Thus,” asone 
authority has put it, “there is a kind of 
Gresham’s law which seems to have 
operated with immigrant labor. Just 
as cheap money tends to drive better 
money out of circulation, so cheap la- 
ber tends to displace labor with a 
hizher standard of living.” 

Because of their low standards of 
living, most immigrants can accept a 
wage which is higher than that of their 
native land but which is too small to 
maintain an American family in de- 
eency. ‘This is reflected in miserable 
tenements, housing congestion, high 
infant mortality, and child labor. Not 
only will these newcomers accept a 
wage which is regarded by American 
workers as woefully inadequate, but 
they will also accept employment under 
unfavorable conditions. The result is 
that their working conditions are on a 
plane with their living conditions. 
Too many American employers have 
been willing to exploit defenseless im- 
migrants and have not hesitated to use 
them as a means of breaking down the 
system of collective bargaining of 
organized groups of American workers. 

The restriction of immigration has 
forced such employers to do one of 
two things: either introduce labor-sav- 
ing machinery operated by skilled 
American workers, or else seek out new 
sources of cheap labor in unrestricted 
areas. 

Happily, the vast majority of em- 
ployers have chosen to introduce the 
labor-saving machinery into their fac- 
tories and mines. Not even during 
the years 1925 to 1929 was there a real 
shortage of labor. No longer do the 
farmers of the West plead for more 
laborers to harvest their crops. Even 
our ditches are dug with machines to- 
day. The extent to which labor-saving 


machinery has been used to replace the 
immigrant labor that is no longer 
available because of restriction is al- 
most unbelievable. Farsighted em- 
ployers have not hesitated to make the 
adjustment. 

Unfortunately, a minority group 
have been unwilling or have claimed 
that they are unable to make the 
necessary changes. They have turned, 
therefore, to Mexico and to the Philip- 
pine Islands and, to a lesser extent, to 
other areas against which we have no 
numerical restriction, for cheap immi- 
grant labor to be exploited. The 
conditions that have resulted from the 
large immigration of Mexicans and 
Filipinos since 1924 make it imperative 
that restriction, or possibly even exclu- 
sion, be applied to these and all other 
sections of the world from which poten- 
tial cheap labor can come. We have 
closed the front door. The back door 
is wide open. If restriction is ulti- 
mately to be successful it is mevitable 
that the countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere—or at least those to the south 
of us—be put on a quota basis to insure 
permanent numerical restriction, and 
that our policy of exclusion of Asiatic 
Immigrants be applied to Filipinos. 


ÅSIATIC IMMIGRATION 


The economic, social, and racial 
problems of Asiatic Immigration are 
more acute than are those of European 
immigration. By one means or an- 
other we have sought to exclude 
oriental immigration. Since 1882 Chi- 
nese immigrants have been excluded by 
the arbitrary means of an exclusion 
law applying specifically and solely to 
that country. Hindu immigration has 
been excluded since 1917 by the arbi- 
trary means of a barred zone. From 
1907 to 1924 Japanese immigrants 
were excluded by means of a Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, which was replaced 
by the clause in the Act of 1924 which 
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excludes all persons ineligible for citi- 
zenship. It is to be noted that this 
latter method applies also to the 
Chinese and the Hindu, and constitutes 
a double check against immigrants 
from their respective countries. 

While we might have secured the 
exclusion of the Japanese in a more 
effective manner than under the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement by the adoption of 
a less arbitrary method than that 
decided upon in the Immigration Act 
of 1924, yet the fact is sometimes over- 
looked that the law as it now reads 
applies to all Orientals and to all 
persons who do not belong to the 
Caucasian branch of the white race. 
It was not a question of excluding 
Japanese immigrants. We were sup- 
posed to be doing that under the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. We merely 
changed the method to secure a more 
effective means of attaining an end, 
the desirability and the expediency of 
which was conceded by even the 
Japanese. 

An entering wedge to the whole 
policy of exclusion of Orientals would 
have resulted from placing Japan on a 
quota basis. Likewise it would have 
constituted a real discrimination against 
China and the other countries of Asia. 
Regardless of the means by which we 
do it, whether we act in an arbitrary or 
a diplomatic manner (and it is to be 
conceded that the adoption of the ar- 
bitrary means should be avoided if 
possible) the exclusion of all Asiatic 
immigration is inevitable, and vital to 
our welfare. Our gravest danger from 
oriental immigration at the present 
time comes from the exemption of 
Filipinos from the exclusion policy. 
It is just as essential that we exclude 
them as any other Asiatics, for their 
presence in this country has already 
become a most serious problem. 

Necessary to the success of the pres- 
ent restrictive policy are two other 


requirements which are of such impor- 
tance that their ultimate adoption 
would seem to be only a question of 
time. I refer to an effective deporta- 
tion law and to the compulsory registra- 
tion of all aliens in this country. It is 
impossible to discuss either of them 
here. The necessity for each should 
merit the thoughtful consideration of 
the American people. 


OUR TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS 

Criticisms of the present policy are 
inevitable, for it is not perfect. Fur- 
thermore, I have tried to show that it is 
the result of many decades of thought 
and effort on the part of the people of 
this country. Most of the criticisms 
which have been directed against the 
provisions in the present law that 
result in the so-called separation of 
familjes and relatives, are not directed 
against the policy of restriction but are 
rather a criticism of the present 
method of securing restriction. 

“Sob stories” have been used exten- 


sively to arouse opposition against the 


restriction of immigration. Appeals 
have been made to the sympathy of the 
American people. We have been kind 
and just. We have done much to 
prevent human suffering. I wonder if 
my readers realize the extent to which 
this is true. No other country in the 
world grants so many privileges to the 
alien as does this one. The fact that 
millions of foreigners have come here 
and millions of others desire to come is 
proof of this fact. They enjoy almost 
every right of a native-born citizen. 
Indeed, we have too often been over- 
indulgent, lest we subject ourselves to 
the criticism of being intolerant or un- 
fair. Frequently we have sacrificed 
our own interests to those of the aliens 
in our midst. 

The result is that almost every con- 
celvable interest of the alien is pro- 
tected, whereas almost any organiza- 
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tion or effort to protect the interests of 
native-born citizens meets inszant con- 
demnation from the numerous organi- 
zations whose purpose is tc protect 
immigrants in this country. Many of 
these organizations are foreign at heart, 
although they bear discreetly chosen 
names. Many of them condemn as 
un-American anything that is con- 
trary to their own selfish interests, 
even though it be in the interest of the 
American people. Many of these 
organizations are controlled by unas- 
sitmilated, although perhaps natural- 
ized, Americans. 

A definition of assimilation may be 
needed for clearness. To me, an im- 
migrant has become assimilated who at 
least occasionally thinks in terms of 
this country and its welfare, and who 
desires to contribute to its develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, too many natu- 
ralized immigrants are unable to adopt 
such an attitude of mind and heart— 
if we are to interpret their acts and 
associations as representative of their 
degree of assimilation. 


FAMILIES oF IMMIGRANTS 


Any immigrant who entered this 
country legally prior to 1924 has been 
here over five years. He is therefore 
entitled to citizenship, and as a citizen 
he can bring in his wife and every child 
under 21 years of age. The objection 
that naturalization is too expensive is a 
poor one, for it is to be doubted if 
America gains anything from the ad- 
dition of mere numbers to our popula- 
tion. We need only those immigrants 
who can contribute something worth 
while to our welfare. The fact that the 
immigrant finds it increasirgly diffi- 
cult to find remunerative labor is evi- 
dence to justify the success of the pres- 
ent law as a means by which American 
labor is protected and the American 
standard of living improved under re- 
striction. ‘Those immigrants who en- 


tered this country illegally prior to 1924 
certainly have no claim to American 
citizenship and no right to plead for the 
admission of relatives. 

Prior to the quota legislazion tens of 
thousands of immigrants came here 
with no intention of permanent resi- 
dence. They came to work in mines 
and similar industries for six or nine 
months each year. Then they re- 
turned to their native lands to be with 
their families for a few months. It 
was not their purpose to bring the 
families here. Now, the immigrant 
can do this very thing under the present 
law. Any alien here legally, can re- 
ceive from our Government a permit 
which entitles him to visit abroad for 
six months. He can renew it for an- 
other six months. Thus he can be 
away for a year and then return to 
this country outside the quota. Every 
immigrant leaving this country can 
thus return with no numerical limita- 
tion, merely by securing such a travel 
permit. He can come and go just as 
he did prior to the quota legislation. 

Furthermore, since 1924, the immi- 
grant can learn, prior to leaving his 
native land, whether he and each mem- 
ber of his family are eligible to admis- 
sion. Under the Act of 1924, over-sea 
inspection enables the immigrant to 
know whether he must leave his family 
or part of it in his native land. If he 
does so, and comes here without his 
family or certain members of the fam- 
ily, it is the immigrant who does the 
separating. He does it of his own 
free will. America does not separate 
the family. The immigrant himself 
does it. What claim, then, has he, or 
what right to attack the law as in- 
humane? 

Besides, under the Act of 1924 as 
amended, relatives of aliens now here 
have preference under the quota. 

i might cite other provisions and 
cases to prove that we have been just 
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and kind and that the law does have a 
“heart.” The trouble is, most critics 
wish to admit not only immediate 
relatives but also uncles and aunts and 
cousins. Now, “cousin” means all of 
Europe! In other words, organiza- 
tions designed to protect alien inter- 
ests in this country are seeking to 
nullify the law by claims of its inhu- 
manity. Such claims are baseless and 
unjustified. How many of you would 
admit a stranger into your home 
merely because he knocked at the door? 
Even if he forced his way in, would 
you grant his demands for equality in 
the family? What would you do if he 
charged you with being inhumane 
because you sought to protect your 
family and its welfare? 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
There are those who would like to 


make immigration an international 
question, to be decided in the interest of 
the alien. But the United States has 
established its claim that immigration is 
solely a domestic problem, to be solved 


as we think best for the promotion of 
our own welfare. We shall continue to 
maintain this right. For in this way 
only can we save ourselves from the 
fate of every great nation of the past 
that has permitted or has been sub- 
jected to the unrestricted admission of 
foreigners. 

Hardships and heartaches have been 
inevitable in many cases. We can still 
temper justice with mercy, for the 
heart of America is big. We have 
been doing so since the first quota law 
was enacted in 1920 and we shall con- 
tinue todo so. We must do all within 
our power to aid the immigrant in our 
midst to adjust himself and become one 
with us. We must help him as best 
we can. We must take him by the 
hand and let him know that we are for 
him and that he must be for us. Then 
hand in hand we shall face the rising 
sun and mutually strive to build a 
stronger and more prosperous nation 
for ourselves and our children, knowing 
that thereby we can best realize our 
mission among the nations of the earth. 


+ 


Immigration—A Domestic or an International Problem? 


By Harop Frmeups 
Chairman, Conference on Immigration Policy, New York City 


HAVE chosen to focus my paper 

on whether immigration is a,domes- 
tic question exclusively or whether it 
should admit of internationel consid- 
eretions. 

We must accept certain facts as con- 
stituting indisputable premises. First, 
we in this country are committed to a 
policy of restriction; and second, such a 
policy is essentially domestic in charac- 
ter. The fact that only slightly over 
three thousand quota aliens entered 
this country in February of this year as 
against twenty thousand in past years, 
and the further fact that more aliens 
are now leaving the country in each 
calendar month than are entering it, 
constitute proof of a domestic attitude. 
Wether this policy is the more tenable 
and the more wise is for us tc consider 
at this time. 


THEORIES OF DyMIGRATION 


I doubt whether among all the 
theories of immigration there is a 
greater or more fundamental problem 
than the question as to whether the 
immigration policy of any nation 
should be based on domestic or inter- 
national considerations. The count- 
less thousands who are straining at our 
gates abroad, eager to push them out- 
ward so that they might enter this 
country, and the plea that is so often 
made for them by our own citizens, 
despite conditions here, reopen the 
subject. We are, at such times, con- 
fronted by a duality of views, each of 
which seems to have much of historical 
and ethical weight behind it. 

I cannot hope completely to measure 
the respective values in these differing 
views in a paper like this, but at least, 
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within its limited confines, we may be 
able to trace tendencies and actual 
programs that will help in formulating 
principles and perhaps policies that 
can be legislated into practice. 

In a sense, the two views of national 
and international phases cf immigra- 
tion policies are complementary, and 
yet they overlap. These attitudes 
often clash in the halls of Congress 
when legislators plead the cause of a 
policy with others who plead the cause 
of individuals. In that collision of ap- 
proach le the elements of this topic. 
Immigration as a governmental func- 
tion, or as a factor in the growth of a 
sovereign nation, must of necessity be 
national or domestic in character. Its 
conditions and provisions must be 
based on the industrial, social, and 
political needs of a country; the stat- 
utes that are enacted must conform to 
these requirements and, perhaps more 
practically, to the political exigencies 
of the hour. As governmental proce- 
dure, such Jaws and statutes must be 
limited by the customs and the politics 
of a country itself; they can be elabor- 
ated and expanded only as the customs 
and the political theories of that coun- 
try veer away from strictly domestic 
and national conditions. 

On the other hand, when we consider 
immigration as a movement of peoples, 
it demands an approach that cannot’be 
bounded by the confines of any one na- 
tion. Whereas admitting more or 
fewer aliens to the United States, for 
instance, is dependent on our industrial 
conditions and our racial composition 
(as well as other factors of rather in- 
tangible value, such as qualities of 
assimilation, racial desirabilities, and 
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other mooted fitnesses), the broader 
aspect of immigration, as viewed from 
the angle of the individual, cannot be 
limited by such requirements. Every 
immigrant is an emigrant; therein does 
the problem at once transcend any 
particular governmental philosophy. 
The conditions left behind as well as 
the conditions assumed elsewhere make 
the problem international. Questions 
of government examinations, of depor- 
tations, of reciprocal laws, and of con- 
ditions within the statutes (such as 
exist in France, wherein immigrants 
are returnable as soon as local condi- 
tions make it necessary) are of concern 
to more than any one country. 

To this extent, the movement of 
peoples gives an international com- 
plexion to any one country’s laws. If 
such laws seek to relieve sufferings 
abroad, they deal with individuals, 
and, as such, correct conditions not 
common to an entire people. 

But even more than that, there 
comes up another factor which is 
equally important, bearmg upon the 
moral responsibility that rests upon 
any nation which enjoys surplus land 
and opportunities to accept the over- 
flow of another nation. The position 
is taken that if the migration of popula- 
tions could be effected so that peoples 
of like adaptabilities could be spread 
over all lands in which they could be 
easily orientated to climate, surround- 
ings, and industrial opportunities, much 
could be done toward better equalizing 
and stabilizing conditions throughout 
the world. These dual factors of man 
as an individual and as a people affect 
the whole question of immigration by a 
sense of obligation that often confounds 
our legislators and social scientists. 


UNITED States IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTION 
This question is particularly impor- 
tant to us in this country today. For 


almost a decade we have heard the 
strident voices and clamor of those who 
look upon the immigrant through the 
lens of America’s needs only, and of 
those who see only through the eye- 
glass of human commiseration, of 
human relationships, and of resultant 
foreign relations. I do not consider 
the two views to be necessarily con- 
flicting; like the lenses of any eyeglass, 
they may differ and yet be bridged 
together to form a needed aid to 
human and national development. 

I think it can be said that in recent 
years the tendency of immigration leg- 
islation in the United States has been 
increasingly domestic or national in 
character. We do not have to go back 
farther than 1920 to see how it has 
progressed in this direction and how 
that approach has reacted upon our 
foreign relations. The passage of the 
quota law in 1921 was our reply to 
those who clamored for the admission 
of large numbers that were anxious to 
leave their war-ravished lands for our 
shores. That quota law was the firm 
stamp of a domestic issue on the ques- 
tion of immigration in this country— 
the unqualified assertion that the older 
theory, that this land was the haven of 
the industrially and religiously op- 
pressed, was past. Though we re- 
garded their condition with pity, we 
opened our doors no more to those 
whose condition paralleled that of 
sufferers from potato famines or of the 


‘politically oppressed of generations be- 


fore. 


OFFENSE TO ORIENTALS 


We went farther. In response to a 
situation that was primarily local, we 
offended Japan and other oriental 
countries when we refused to extend to 
them the minimum quota provisions 
that were granted to minor European 
nations. In effect we denied them the 
right of sending little more than one 
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hundred nationals to this country each 
year, and by that act—purely a domes- 
tic one—injured our foreign relations 
so acutely as still to be suffering from 
the fault today, despite the lapse of 
seven years. 

Never in this generation have the 
conflicting phases of the approach to 
the immigration question been more 
keenly crystallized in any one instance 
than in this Japanese situation to 
which I have just referred. On our 
part it was the result of a determina- 
tion to exclude all Orientals b2cause of 
the belief that they were unassimilable. 
Toward that determination we had 
been tending from the days of our first 
naturalization laws and tae later 
Chinese exclusion laws. There arose a 
strenuous opposition to thus hurting 
the Japanese and the Chirese par- 
ticularly, by our 1924 quota lew, it be- 
ing maintained that we could well set 
aside local opinions in’favor of admit- 
ting slightly over one hundred of each 
of these nationalities, without harm 
to this Nation, in order to preserve in- 
ternational amity. Nevertheless, we 
held to our domestic interpretation of 
immigration by finally barring them 
from admission. To do so, we vio- 
lated the probable Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment that President Roosevelt had 
effected. ‘To do so, we had to face the 
inevitable anger and resentment of a 
disappointed nation and people. And 
yet, despite this danger, the law was 
passed with all its potential effects 
harmful to our international relations. 

Today, in 1981, the cloud of the past 
seven years, that has hung over our 
relations with Japan because of this 
law, seems about to be lifted. There 
are rumblings to be heard that seem to 
augur the possibility of action based on 
a clearer appreciation of national and 
international susceptibilities. If that 
is to come about, then we will have a 
definite instance of immigraticn policy 


in this country being met as an mterna- 
tional problem as well as a dcmestic one. 

There is another instance of the 
effect on our foreign relations of our 
domestic approach to the problem of 
immigration. In 1924 there arose the 
hotly contested claims of the de- 
sirability of admitting Northern and 
Western Europeans, as against South- 
ern and Eastern Europeans. The 
controversy assumed the title of the 
Nordic question. Among the facetious 
it was termed the battle of the century 
—the fight between the Nordics and 
the Sordics. Never were greater pas- 
sion and counter-claim thrown into this 
question. The conflicting opinions of 
opposing authorities in anthropology, 
in history, and in sociology were drawn 
into the mélée,—regardless of the 
damage done to the angered feelings of 
nations abroad. We minced no words 
and we minored no claims. We en- 
acted our law and thus embittered 
peoples and nations. And in 1929, 
when the National Origins clause was 
put into effect, the harsh result of this 
policy on our foreign relations was 
again evident through the numerous 
protests from abroad. 


Bases or IMMIGRATION POLICIES 


The determination of how far a 
domestic approach to immigration may 
encompass international considera- 
tions, and how far such international 
considerations may influence a domes- 
tic attitude, must vary among nations. 
Some would predicate the cverlapping 
upon industrial needs, some upon ra- 
cial homogeneity in national composi- 
tions, and some on political exigencies. 

As an instance of each, let me refer 
to the fact that of recent years there 
has been evidence in this country of the 
possible need of selective immigration, 
based upon our industrial require- 
ments. France, Italy, and most of the 
British dominions pursue that policy. 
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Again, the justification for the change 
from the Johnson Law of 1924 to the 
National Quota provisions of 1929 was 
solely that of racial homogeneity. 
More or less, other countries have been 
slowly following suit. 

In still other cases, the temper of a 
nation frequently determines how near 
the two points may approach one 
another. In our formative years, with 
our youth and the atmosphere of 
Europe still keen in our senses, we were 
willing politically to waive all factors 
and admit upon grounds of human 
distress and oppression, even though 
our attitude was essentially based on 
the need we had at that time for added 
labor. Today, we feel that we have 
established our own cultures and na- 
tional characteristics, and hence can 
be more discriminating in our selection 
and more detached in our relations to 
miseries outside our borders. We can 
look upon immigration as an American 
question solely. 

a sense, we have reached the 
point in the United States where we 
must take inventory. If older tradi- 
tions must be put to one side for the 
welfare of the project, the step must be 
taken with prime emphasis on the plan 
and on the future, and not upon the 
individual. In other words, the policy 
and not the individual should be our 
first concern. Those who are now 
within our borders, and their forebears, 
came here when there was economic 
free land, when our natural resources 
called for development, and when 
human labor was still in great demand. 
It was considerate and desirable to 
admit more than one million aliens a 
year in certain years; there was room 
for their absorption into our body poli- 
tic. It was considerate because it took 
care of the overflow of other nations 
and particularly of the oppressed; 1t was 
desirable because it permitted our 
cruder and more unskilled tasks to 


be performed through the admission 
of those to whom even such tasks 
brought about conditions superior to 
those they had left behind. Our na- 
tional, or domestic, approach to the 
problem at that time permitted a 
rapprochement with those who advanced 
the claim of international obligations. 

Later on, particularly with the close 
of the World War and the subsequent 
temporary economic slump of 1921, the 
correlation of our domestic and inter- 
national views gave rise to conflict, and 
a demand for restriction of immigration 
was heard. As far back as 1865, when 
the organized labor of that day pre- 
sented a plank for such restriction, the 
nationalist point of view was em- 
phasized; but not until the literacy test 
was imposed on the immigrant in 1917 
as an initial step toward immigration 
restriction did it attain such an im- 
portant position in our political de- 
liberations. 

That step, coupled with our attitude 
during the postwar period of 1920, 
marked the definite divorce between 
the needs of this country and the de- 
sires of peoples in other parts of the 
world. It evidenced the fact that 
were we to commit ourselves to an 
international point of view, it would be 
harmful to the broader political obli- 
gations of the sovereignty of the State, 
and in particular, seriously disturb the 
economic and social status within it. 

Perhaps no one factor was more re- 
sponsible for the partial closing of our 
doors in 1921 than was this subcon- 
scious thought whether we were to look 
upon the admission of immigrants as 
an international question with the 
consequent result of a deluge of for- 
eigners, or whether we were to declare it 
to be an unalterable position of domes- 
tic concern wherein the future of the 
United States alone was to determine 
the numbers and the qualifications of 
those admissible. 
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NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Arrrecrs POLICY 


Our national policy must in a cer- 
tain sense be domestic because of our 
growing unwillingness to accept per- 
sons from areas of lower standards. 
When labor was scarce and lands lay 
waiting to be tilled, the economic con- 
siderations outweighed the cultural 
claims that were put forward. As 
that labor need grew less poignant, our 
demands for a higher standard of im- 
migrant became more marked. Laws 
of exclusion began to be entered on our 
statute books; the criteria for admis- 
sion were made more exacting as our 
own domestic situation improved. 

In like manner, the domestic tint 
given by any nation to its policy of 
immigration can be generally traced by 
comparing it with the development of 
the country adopting that policy; the 
modifications parallel the changes in 
the development of that country. As 
instances of that, we can point to the 
lagging parallelism between our eco- 
nomic development and immigration 
restriction, and that of Canada and 
some of the South American countries. 
Although a generation behind us, they 
are following suit today in emphasizing 
domestic needs by removing many of 
the subsidies they offered aliens in the 
past. In fact, the conflict between the 
domestic and international phases of 
any country’s philosophy and practice 
in immigration is really a conflict be- 
tween theory and fact. 

If domestic attitudes are sensitive to 
changing developments in any nation, 
what is the justification for developing 
immigration policies along interna- 
tional lines? As has been stated, one 
of the strongest reasons is the rights of 
the individual. At this particular 
time the claim is best evidenced through 
the demand for the uniting of separ- 
gted families. Many of us in this 


country urge their union, regardless of 
our domestic views, basing our claims 
upon common laws of humanity and 
selfish consideration. To those who 
will not be stirred by a plea of human- 
ity to have the foreign father join the 
American son, or the foreign wife the 
American husband, we present our ar- 
gument as one of economics, of morals, 
and of social responsibility, by saying 
that the family unit is a more desirable 
member than is the individual who is 
separated from those to whom he be- 
longs. At once we find ourselves face 
to face with the international implica- 
tion, and looking back upon our 
immigration policy, we observe that we 
do admit it into our practice. 

Another reason that is often ad- 
vanced for including international 
phases of immigration in domestic laws 
is the theory dealing with the migra- 
tions of peoples and the need for a more 


, equable geographical pressure of popu- 


lation throughout the world. From 
this point of view, the freedom of 
movements of peoples is argued to be 
an obligation of all countries; it is held 
that they must consent to send out 
their excess population to other coun- 
tries that have room for yet more peo- 
ple, and that those countries should 
admit them. An instance of that 
occurs in the book, Danger Spots in 
World Population, by Warren S. 
Thompson, when he dwells on the sub- 
ject of new outlets for Italy’s surplus 
population. He urges that it be sent 
to Syria, which 

is said to be capable of supporting three or 
four times as many people at better stand- 
ards... . In many respects the Italians 
are well adapted to make use of this land. 
The climate is much the same as in South- 
ern Italy, and the type of agriculture is also 


Professor Thompson goes on to urge 
his point by emphasizing the fact that it 
would entail only a change of mandate 
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from France to Italy, with consequent 
results boding well for political amity 
between those two nations. 

I select this illustration because it is 
typical of the treatment of the emigra- 
tion—immigration question. It in- 
volves the movement of large bodies 
of peoples more from the viewpoint of 
their needs than from the viewpoint of 
their own desires. It is an objective 
approach that vividly reminds us of the 
army tanks that crush boundary walls 
in order to reach destinations. And 
yet, as in the case of army tanks, such 
a crushing process may sometimes be 
necessary. 


CONSIDERATION OF CLAIMS 


_ These two major claims, of uniting 
separated families and of the migration 
of excess population, are the bases and 
the foci of those who would include 
these phases in our own immigration 
policy. As a matter of self-defense we 
must confess they cannot be entirely 
wrong, because we have incorporated 
some of their tenets in our own proce- 
dure. Their claims were the stronger 
and our acquiescence thereto the more 
willing in past years of our history. 
Today the international phase has been 
subjected to divisions and almost, in 
the last session of Congress, to com- 
plete extinction. Yet our acquiescence 
or denial in itself constitutes no proof of 
values, as the practice of politics today 
indicates. The claims should be con- 
sidered logically and appraised to see 
whether it would or would not be wiser 
for us to temper our domestic ap- 
proach with more of international con- 
siderations. 

I believe that the first claim, 
namely, that our immigration policy 
should admit aliens who have left other 
countries to complete the uniting of 
families, is sound policy. The misery 
of families abroad impairs the abilities 
of those here; there is a close relation- 


ship between a united family and a 
quickened activity. The imdividual 
becomes less shifting, his sense of re- 
sponsibility grows greater, and his 
interest in his community’s affairs is ` 
keener when it houses his family as well 
as himself. One may well say that 
where the family is, there the heart 
lies; and where the heart lies, there the 
mind turns. We must unite families 
in order to keep the minds and hearts 
of those admitted here, turned here; 
and in order to accomplish this we must 
give an international complexion to our 
immigration policy. 


Errects or MIGRATION 


But the second phase I hold to be 
indefensible. It is the condition raised 
when one speaks of molding immigra- 
tion statutes along limes of international 
responsibilities because of the need of 
wholesale migrations. First, any ex- 
cess of population that produces hard- 
ships and deprivations will not be 
corrected by a general exodus. The 
changes that occur will be as so many 
oases in a desert—oases that are in 
danger of being wiped out by shifting 
and recurrent sandstorms. 

Perhaps no other element is so over- 
looked in such reasoning as the single 
factor of birth control. Theremoval of 
a large part of a population means more 
births in time, and a subsequent re- 
currence of overcrowded conditions. 
This is the result of opportunities for 
larger financial rewards through the 
lessened supply of labor, and this in 
turn affords the means for the support 
of larger families. ‘There is a direct 
relationship between acquired educa- 
tion, culture, and wealth on the one 
hand, and the control of births on the 
other. At the same time and because 
of these factors, the mortality rate is 
decreased and longevity increased— 
with similar results. 

Since the signing of the Armistice 
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that closed the World War, the rate of 
increase in the population of Northern 
and Western Europe has dwindled to 
fifty per cent of its prewar rate. The 
overflow of population in that hemis- 
phere has thus, in part, stopred itself; 
the sufferings of the postwar period 
have accounted for material decreases 
in the past ten years in natural growth. 
Even births have dwindled at greater 
speed than has the rate of mortality. 
As the years go on, this phase unfor- 
turately solves one feature of the prob- 
lem by natural circumstance. As a 
result, were the excess populations of 
today to be transported elsewhere, 
there would be an immediate decrease 
in labor forces without any immediate 
material improvement in productive 
units. Furthermore, it would be in- 
evitable that conditions would revert to 
their present status within a generation. 

In the second place, and viewed from 
the other side of the picture, the 
country to which such an exodus might 
wend itself would, as history has 
shown, develop its capacities and re- 
sources, and thus develop the need for 
added labor. That would be attained 
in one of two ways, viZ., by more immi- 
grarts or by an increase in the birth 
rate. Either means would proceed to 
a point equal to the one we have almost 
reached in this country today, and the 
nation would then find itself insisting 
that a domestic interpretation be given 
to its immigration policy. 

Increased immigration procuces a 
decreased birth rate because of compe- 
tition, and thus fills in from without 
what otherwise might, in parz or in 
whole, have been met from within. 
For instance, in the January, 1931 
issue of the Scientific Review, Professor 
J. J. Spengler indicates that whereas 
the birth rate of foreign-born mothers 
in the New England States zreatly 
exceeded that of the native-born a 
generation and more ago, today there 


is to be noted a sharp decrease in the 
rate of births among the foreign-born, 
and a gradual but definite increase 
among the native-born. As some one 
once facetiously remarked about this 
particular question, “The foreigners 
are rapidly becoming Americanized.” 

International implications of an 
immigration policy are often defended 
on the ground that movements of 
peoples from one locality to another, 
when intelligently undertaken, remove 
from a high pressure area the conse- 
quences of unemployment and transfer 
the excess labor to low pressure areas. 
But such an argument become specious 
when applied to the United States to- 
day, for it fails to take into account the 
tremendous mechanical development 
that has ensued. Four men were re- 
quired in 1914 to do what one man can 
produce today. On the basis of that 
fact alone there is need for a reduction 
rather than an increase of immigrants. 
Leaving one low pressure area may be 
equivalent to creating another low pres- 
sure area in employment; we humans 
today—certainly in this country— 
are subordinated to machines, and our 
movements are in reference to their 
output rather than to geographical 
congestions. 


INTELLIGENT Migration Rare 


But greater than all these objections 
is the fact that these views are predi- 
cated upon the thesis that large bodies 
of people can be moved and will con- 
sent to be moved. That actually took 
place when the potato famine struck 
Ireland, when the revolutions broke 
out in the Central Empires, and when 
religious persecutions and intolerance 
made the lot of mankind unbearable. 
But such movements were not planned; 
they were in essence impulsive migra- 
tions in one direction, regardless of 
possibilities elsewhere. 

The question here propounced, how- 
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ever, transcends that form of move- 
ment. It calls for movements from 
poorer sections to richer sections where 
the climate, the occupational oppor- 
tunities, and the standards of living are 
more or less alike. It is predicated 
upon three factors: first, that the coun- 
try of overpopulation will codperate in, 
and permit of, such mass emigration; 
second, that the country selected will 
admit of so large an influx; and third, 
that the people themselves will consent 
so to migrate. Each of these three 
factors is open to historical dispute. 

Italy, in its overpopulated condi- 
tion, has raised definite bars against 
the emigration of its people. It has 
been well stated in connection with our 
quota law that the hardest task for an 
Italian is not to get an American visé but 
an Italian passport. Oftentimes coun- 
tries prefer to retain their hold on their 
subjects for reasons of national polity. 
France, Poland, Greece, and many 
others evidence that point of view 
through their unwillingness to release 
their nationals when they assume al- 
legiance to another country. 

Not only do countries often indicate 
an unwillingness to release a significant 
part of their population, but other na- 
tions are equally unwilling to receive 
too many from any one source within 
a short period of time. There are all 
the social and economic dangers of 
superficial assimilation or no assimila- 
tion at all, of unpleasant competitive 
conditions, and of lowered standards of 
living. Some nations will permit of 
colonies being established, as did Mex- 
ico and Brazil for the Japanese; but 
one notices that either in the legisla- 
tion or the administration of the immi- 
gration law, a wary eye is always 
cocked looking to the limitation of such 
dangers. 

But greater than all these is the un- 
willingness of the people themselves to 
leave their homeland. This is best 


evidenced today in the reluctance of 
Englishmen to leave for Canada and 
Great Britain’s other dominions. 


Our Forrien RELATIONS 


Yet it 1s true that these international 
considerations, if embodied im our 
Immigration laws, would improve our 
foreign relations. Just now, in so far 
as the United States is concerned, many 
nations would feel more happily dis- 
posed toward us if we would take more 
of their nationals who anxiously wait 
to enter our gates. Our stern domestic 
policy is unquestionably harming our 
foreign relations. But, in the face of 
the apparent inconsistency between 
the fact that people as a mass will not 
migrate and this statement that na- 
tions are desirous of sending many of 
their nationals to our shores, there are 
reasons more fundamental. 

Most of those who seek to come, and 
whose emigration would be permitted 
by foreign nations, are political and 
irritating minorities, or of the poorer 
elements. Further, those nations look 
upon their emigrants as so many mer- 
chants whose earnings will enrich their 
native land and whose return, in the 
light of the statistics of the past decade, 
is assured—a return accompanied by 
greater wealth. As for the people, 
they are willing to come here despite 
our unemployment, despite the in- 
creasing antagonism voiced against the 
alien, and despite the ever lessening 
opportunities, because of improvements 
acquired by our mechanical develop- 
ments. But such arrivals would still 
be the result of an unintelligent and 
unplanned exodus, with which logical 
and scientific immigration policies are 
not at all concerned. 


A CONSISTENT DOMESTIC 
Potricy 
How far then, in the light of these 
facts, dare we improve our political 
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relations by admitting international 
obligations to enter our immigration 
policies, and how far must those poli- 
cies be kept strictly domestic, or na- 
tional, in character? 

The answer almost suggests itself. 
In brief it is this: Our immigration 
policy must be consistent. It should 
encompass as many international con- 
siderations as will not conflict with our 
culture and mode of living or seriously 
endanger them. Specifically, and by 
way of example, the admission of mem- 
bers of families of residents here is, 
even on grounds of humanity as op- 
posed to economic wisdom, to be en- 
couraged and applauded. Letme putit 
the other way in order to make it more 
emphatic; the nonadmission of units of 
separated families is to be deplored. 

Again, the admission of groups be- 
cause of conditions external to our own 
which make their departure more essen- 
tial than the justification cof their 
admission, should be granted only if it 
does not impose upon us large cultures 
with rather permanent and conflicting 
mores. Our policy today is, and must 
essentially be, a domestic policy. 
For us in America there can be no 
practical consideration of large ele- 
ments of international policies in our 


immigration development, since we are 
at last evolving an American culture 
and form of economics—moral, social, 
and political. More than that, the 
mechanical revolution through which 
we are living has already produced 
conditions that far transcend the val- 
ues of broad and international comity 
in immigration. We are not at the 
crossroads; we have passed them and 
chosen our direction. Our problem 
calls for the development of a national 
synthesis that cannot be created un- 
less a large infiltration of fcreign ele- 
ments is barred. We have been pick- 
ing up staves; now we must hoop our 
barrel together. 

Our foreign relations will be affected, 
I believe, only as a short-term cycle by 
such a policy. It is hard for the world 
to forget our past generosity in receiv- 
ing their nationals; hence its sense of 
having been offended. We must make 
our policy consistent—for instance, 
Japanese discriminations must not be 
so markedly and unnecessarily created 
—-and within the mind of our own gen- 
eration, the final evolution of a domes- 
tic policy in affairs affecting United 
States immigration will meet with our 
own approval and with the respect of 
the world. 


A Naturalized Citizen’s View of Immigration 


By A. Tx. Potyrzomss 
Editor, Atlantis Greek Datly, New York City 


N view of the existing economic 
depression, in view of the fact that 
we have between eight and ten million 
unemployed, the question of further 
unrestricted immigration to this coun- 
try becomes a matter of deep concern. 
No one stands for it, no one wants it— 
least of all, the foreign-born, the nat- 
uralized Americans. The burden of 
additional immigration at this time 
would most heavily fall on these for- 
eign-born communities rather than on 
the natives; because when an im- 
migrant finds all the doors to employ- 
ment closed, he naturally falls upon the 
charity of his fellow nationals. 

Therefore the wisdom of restriction 
of immigration is conceded, and per- 
haps the wisdom of still greater restric- 
tion must be accepted. In return for 
this concession, however—if we may 
call it a concession—we, the foreign- 
born citizens of this country, might not 
be asking too much to have both the 
restriction laws and the deportation 
laws humanized to the extent of avoid- 
ing the separation of families. 

If we do that, if we take into con- 
sideration not the interests of those 
that are knocking at our gates but of 
those that are already here, I think 
there will be less discussion on the 
question as it affects the incoming 
foreigners, and more stress will be laid 
on the fact of improving the lot of those 
who came here years ago, who are part 
and parcel of our Nation, who are mak- 
ing their living, and who are entitled to 
‘better conditions. By that I mean 
that their conditions will be improved 
if these people are allowed to have 
their families here, instead of enduring 
separation from their own people. 


EQUALITY or TREATMENT 


Another point on which some doubt 
exists is the attitude of the foreign-born 
groups to the quota system. I feel 
that the quota system is a very equita- 
ble one, and it would be more equitable 
if it were extended to all countries in 
addition to those of Europe. There 
seems to be an inherent injustice in the 
fact that certain nationals of a cer- 
tain country of Europe are excluded, 
whereas other nationals, because of the 
mere fact that they come from the 
Western Hemisphere, are admitted. 

The international implications of our 
immigration policy may create some 
measure of ill feeling on the part of 
those nations that are natural exporters 
of population. This feeling will dimin- 
ish in intensity if, in applying our 
immigration laws, we cease to dis- 
criminate between nations and races, 
and prove conclusively that in the 
matter of admitting immigrants we 
play no favorite with any one. Such a 
policy wisely applied will strengthen 
our national structure and make the 
American people more united and more 
conscious of its common historic des- 
tiny. At the same time it will disarm 
the alarmist, narrow-visioned patriots 
who have forgotten all too soon that 
both at the birth of our Nation and in 
the last war, neither racial, religious, 
nor linguistic differences have pre- 
vented our immigrants from standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the natives, 
united in spirit, in sentiment, in devo- 
tion, and in self-denial against all 
comers, as they will again stand when- 
ever the vital interest and the happi- 
ness of America are at stake. 
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It seems to me that most of the im- 
portance attributed to the political 
influence of the foreign-born groups is 
rather exaggerated. It may have been 
importance some years ago; I hardly 
think the same situation obtains today. 
Most of the foreign-born people who 
are now here have resided long in this 
country, have fitted into their sur- 
roundings and the conditions here, and 
have ceased to be influenced by the 
promises of the loquacious politicians 
who approach them on election day. 
Some of the politicians who have 
enthusiastically worked and have spent 
much money from their party’s treas- 
ury are losing their jobs because they 
have found they cannot so easily 
persuade the foreign-born. There is 
no such thing today as the foreign-born 
group in the same sense as it was ten or 
twenty years ago. 

Some foreign-born people become 
assimilated like a certain Greek im- 
migrant who came to this country 
sixteen years ago. He did not vote in 
the first election because he had no 
vote. He voted enthusiastically four 
years later because he was attributing 
too much importance to his own vote. 
But in the next four years that elapsed, 
and the next four, he became so thor- 
oughly Americanized that on Election 
Day he went fishing. 


DEPORTATION 


But let us come to a more serious 
point. 

The question of deportation has 
aroused considerable discussion in the 
last few months. It is a Governmental 
policy that all those who are illegally in 
this country should be deported. 
Granting that right of protection is 
inherent in the sovereign right of a 
government of a nation, the only thing 
we can do is to humanize deportation 
proceedings. If people become more 
familiar with what is going on when 


these deportation laws and ordinances 
are applied, I think public opinion will 
be aroused and we will ask for a more 
equitable, more just, and more humane 
application of that policy. 

As set forth recently in a circular of 
the Department of Labor, we are not 
deporting people for their political 
opinions. Still, there is grave danger 
of being misunderstood abroad when 
certain deportations are squarely laid 
on the political opinions of such 
deportees. To cover that, we might 
pass a law outlawing a certain political 
economic party; but the question 
arises whether or not, by so doing, we 
would establish a precedent that would 
affect the freedom of thought in other 
directions as well. Therefore, even on 
that basis, it seems to us that these laws 
should bemorehumane and more liberal. 

Deportation is a subject which is 
being discussed throughout the world 
today. Russia is deporting people; 
Italy is deporting people; Poland is 
deporting people; Spain is likely to 
deport people—she was deporting 
Republicans yesterday; she may be 
deporting Monarchists tomorrow. I 
wonder if many of us realize the debt 
of gratitude that we owe to certain 
European countries like France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland for opening 
their gates rather freely to the de- 
portees of various nations. And I 
think in this case, notwithstanding my 
Greek ancestry, I must include Turkey, 
the only country in Europe that has 
given a home to Trotsky. 


APPLICATION OF THE Laws 


Granting that this country is com- 
mitted to a policy of restriction of 
immigration and of the deportation of 
those that are in our midst unlawfully, 
the question remains, How are we going 
to apply our severe and drastic laws 
against both of these classes of unde- 
sirable elements in our community? 
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To prevent those aliens who are 
abroad from coming here is compara- 
tively an easy matter. Our consuls 
abroad have the all powerful weapon of 
the vise in their hands, and if the recent. 
figures on immigration mean anything 
at all, that weapon is most efficient and 
satisfactory. We need not concern 
ourselves much with those aliens who 
are forced to stay in their lands, because 
for them there is no work and no 
prospect of satisfactory adjustment in 
the United States. Much more serious 
is the plight of the alien who has come 
here, often as the victim of an un- 
scrupulous agent or of a good-hearted 
but light-headed friend, who told him 
that everything would be easy after he 
landed here, and has been left to his 
own resources with the Damoclean 
_ sword of deportation hanging over his 

head all this time. 

According to reliable information, 
there are nearly a half million people of 
this category in the United States, and 
most of them have settled down to 
good, steady, laborious lives. The 
mere fear of detection of their illegal 
immigrant status makes of these peo- 
ple, as a whole, a most law-abiding and 
exemplary group of citizens. Still, 
according to the law, these aliens should 
be apprehended and deported. Their 
presence amongst us is not to be toler- 
ated. But. still, a vast country like 
ours does tolerate the violation of other 
laws, to say nothing of Constitutional 
Amendments, and while not pleased 
with the process, it recognizes the 
elementary fact of human weakness, 
and tempers punishment with mercy, 
while at the same time it tries to find 
some way out of this conflict between 
the stern dictates of the law and the 
still higher commands of elementary 
humanity. 

The defects of most of our unen- 
forceable laws are to be found in their 
contempt of the human factor in an 


average society. Any one of us would 
shudder at the thought of casting out 
of his community a decent, honest, 
hard-working, and law-abiding citizen 
for the mere fact that he came to us 
illegally. And yet, collectively, we are 
approving a procedure that proposes to 
do exactly that, on a larger scale. 

An average criminal, duly convicted, 
may be out on parole. Why could not 
an illegal resident be paroled in the 
same way and be deported as soon as he 
proves unworthy of our trust? Why 
should the fact of his being an alien 
prevent him from being eligible to such 
a parole? 


Tue STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


I am afraid that this word “alien” 
has of late assumed an almost sinister 
meaning in this country, where all of 
us, or some of our forefathers at least, 
have been at one time or another aliens. 
In the minds of a large mass of our 
population, the mere fact of being an 
alien seems to be tantamount to being 
@ criminal, an enemy, or at any rate an 
undesirable. It is certainly an odious 
and dangerous title for any one to have 
in the United States. Who is respon- 
sible for this evil interpretation of this 
old friendly word? Was not the alien 
the stranger within our gates? How is 
it that the word has degenerated into 
this terrible and unwanted designation? 

We have seven million aliens in the 
United States. With a better nat- 
uralization law, with the granting of 
more facilities to those who would like 
to join us as citizens, the number would 
certainly diminish very rapidly. And 
yet in a country of 126 million, right in 
the midst of this twentieth century of 
ours, the right of a native of another 
country to live with us should not be 
cuestioned any more than the right of 
cur natives to live anywhere they 
please is not put in doubt. 

That we are closed to further colo- 
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nization is perhaps to the better interest 
of all of us, at least for the time being. 
Our immigration policy is meant to 
serve the vital interests of our people 
for the present. If at some time in the 
future, near or distant, this policy 
proves to be unsatisfactory, we can 
always change it. We are within our 
rights to restrict and even to prevent 
allimmigration. We are free to deport 
those that break our laws, so .ong as 
they are not native or, naturalized 
citizens. But it is our duty as a great, 
civilized, and powerful nation to be 
considerate of the right of every human 
being who has sought shelter on our 
shores from the storms that have 
ravaged the Old World without having 
touched the foundations of our well- 
being and our prosperity. Our policy, 
sternly opposing mass immigration, is 
here to stay. But our duties to our- 
selves should extend to all of those who 
are with us today. 


An Exopvus or [MMIGRANTS 


The figures of our immigrazion re- 
ports continue to show marked de- 
creases in the number of those coming 
to our shores, and not without reason. 
Our immigration policy from the point 
of view of effectively shutting out the 
prospective immigrant is successful. 
We are witnessing an exodus of people 
which is daily assuming greater pro- 
portions. The aliens are leaving, be- 
cause if they are going to be poor and 
uncomfortable here they may as well 


live where they are still welcome, and 
that is in the lands of their birth. 
There, most of them still have their old 
homesteads, their relatives, some peo- 
ple who care for them, and, last but not 
least, they have their old associations, 
their memories, and their old traditions 
of race and language. 

They are going back, as many of 
them as we send away, and as many 
more as can do so. Supposing for a 
moment that we could provide trans- 
portation to the lands whence they 
came, there is no doubt that a great 
many of our aliens would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to leave the 
country to which they came so full of 
hope and which has proved to them so 
rich in disappointment. The decrease 
in immigrants to this country is not 
due solely to our restrictive legislation. 
Millions of letters from those already 
here have given the sad news of the 
real situation to their relatives and 
friends on the other side who wanted to 
come. And the foreign language press, 
by picturing conditions as they are, is 
helping in no small degree our restric- 
tionist and anti-immigration policy. 

This is not the time to argue for or 
against restrictions to immigration. 
We can say, however, that so long as 
we have a restrictive legislation on our 
statute books, its application should be 
made easier to all concerned, so as to 
insure a normal and smooth work- 
ing out of its manifold clauses and 
provisions. : 


The Menace of Communism 


By Hamiron Fisa, JR. 
Member of Congress from New York, Washington, District of Columbia 


OMMUNISM is the most impor- 
tant, the most vital, and the most 
far-reaching issue in the world, affect- 
ing the civilization of the world, and 
the happiness and the safety of our 
people. The merits and the demerits 
of prohibition sink into insignificance 
compared to this question of Commu- 
nism, whose ramifications reach into 
every human sphere and activity, and 
which is a great world issue. It may 
be divided into three parts: the revolu- 
tionary or political, the moral or 
religious, and the economic. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND RELIGIOUS 
PHASES 


So far as the first is concerned, that 
of revolution, I wish to make clear in 
the beginning, in spite of what you 
may read in some of the papers, that I 
am not an arch Fascist or an extreme 
conservative; I am not an alarmist. 
I do not believe that there is any likeli- 
hood of a Communist revolution in the 
United States this year or next year 
or for many years to come, or until 
Communism has spread out from So- 
viet Russia into China and India and 
Germany, where there are some fifteen 
million Communists. We have noth- 
ing to fear in this country from a 
revolutionary point of view until there 
is a Communist revolution in Germany; 
and that will come whenever Soviet 
Russia is ready to have it come, and 
not before. 

On the question of a revolution in 
this country, there is another good, 
sound reason why we will not have one. 
There are only, as our Committee 
found, five or six hundred thousand 
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Communists in America out of 120,000,- 
000 people. The Communists (we 
must give them credit for many things) 
are intelligent, are well disciplined, and 
take their orders direct from Moscow 
and are proud of it. They know that 
they could not accomplish anything 
by having a revolution in the United 
States at this time. They further 
know that if there was a revolution the 
regular army and the National Guard 
and the American Legion, using a Rus- 
sian word, could “liquidate” all the 
Communists in the United States in a 
few weeks’ time. Therefore I do not 
want any one to think either that I am 
an alarmist or that I anticipate a revo- 
lution in this country at this time from 
Communist sources. 

The question of the moral or religious 
aspect is perhaps the most appalling 
and the most tragic, if not the most 
dangerous; because there is a country 
of 160,000,000 people, one sixth of the 
territory of the world, with some ten 
millions of children going to school, 
where it is mandatory to teach hatred 
of all forms of religion and hatred of 
God and of religious beliefs. 

Now, it is none of our business what 
kind of a government they may have 
in Russia or what they teach there. 
All I am trying to do is to present the 
facts as we have found them through 
intensive study. I think, and the Fish 
Committee believes, that the best way 
to combat Communism is to expose its 
principles and its objectives, and what 
it has done in Russia, to the American 
people; because it will not go very far 
in America if the American people 
know just what it is. 
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This religious issue is of particular 
interest to the women in this country. 
Not only is Soviet Russia trying to 
wipe out all forms of religion, but it is 
successful in doing it. Not only are 
the leaders undermining the faith of 
ten or twelve million children in Russia, 
but they are actually successful in 
teaching hatred of God and all religious 
beliefs to such an extent that the 
children at school must hold their 
parents in contempt and disobey them 
if the parents have the temerity to 
maintain any religious belief. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Let me outline somewhat of the 
history of Communism. There is a 
great misunderstanding in America, 
largely due to Communists anc. Social- 
ists and pink intellectuals, who lecture 
throughout this land and make most of 
the noise and represent about five per 
cent of the population. They want 
you to believe that the Communists 
ove-threw the Czar’s régime and that 
there is some connection between 
Liberalism and Communism. 

The truth is that in March, 1917, the 
Czar abdicated to the Provisional 
Government of Russia, the first demo- 
cratic government that Russia had 
ever known, and the United States of 
America was the first government to 
recognize that Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia. At that time, Lenin 
was living in Switzerland as an exile, 
our old friend Trotsky was living in the 
Bronx in the City of New York, Stalin 
was an exile in Siberia, and all the other 
Communist leaders were either out of 
Russia or in exile. They had little or 
nothing to do with the overthrow of 
the Czar’s régime. 

I do not hold any brief for that old 
despotism. I believe a dozen revolu- 
tions were justifiable against that mis- 
government and misrule, inhumanity, 
and the stupidity of the old system. 


But after the Provisional Government 
was set up, the German General Staff 
sent Lenin with some of his colleagues 
in a closed car through Germany into 
Russia, to advocate chaos—a separate 
peace for the war-weary Russian army, 
land to the peasants, factories to the 
workers, and so on-—to undermine 
the first democratic government of 
Russia. 

After six months’ time, in November, 
through the help of deserters from the 
front, some 30,000 Communists over- 
threw the democratic government of 
Russia by force and violence, and es- 
tablished their dictatorship, whichis the 
worst form of autocracy the world has 
ever known, wiping out all civil rights, 
freedom of speech, of assembly, and of 
the press, trial by jury, and soon. It 
amounts to a government of fear and 
by fear, through force and violence. 

Again, we have nothing to do with 
the form of government in Soviet Rus- 
sia; it is none of our affair what kind of 
a government they have over there. 
But when they interfere, through the 
Communist International, with our 
domestic institutions and with our 
form of government, then it is very 
decidedly the business of the American 
people and of the Congress of the 
United States. That is one reason 
why the Government has steadily 
refused to recognize Soviet Russia. 
So far as I am concerned, it is the only 
reason why we should not. The ques- 
tion of debts is immaterial. The seri- 
ous issue is that of interference from a 
foreign government supposed to be 
friendly, but using its diplomatic off- 
cials and its consulates for propaganda 
purposes. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNISM 


What are the principles of Commu- 
nism? In other words, what is Com- 
munism? There is much to be ad- 
mired about the Communists, because 
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we know exactly what they stand for, 


and they do not change their principles ° 


as the Republicans and the Democrats 
do in this country. All Communists, 
whether they live in Moscow or Berlin 
or Paris or New York or Los Angeles or 
Tokyo, believe in the same fundamental 
principles. 

Now, what are those principles? 
First, the abolition of all forms of re- 
ligious belief. Second, the abolition 
of all forms of private property and 
inheritance. ‘Third, the promotion of 
the bitterest kind of class hatred of a 
certain part of the working class against 
all other classes. Fourth, the promo- 
tion through the Communist Interna- 
tional in foreign countries, of strikes, 
riots, sabotage, and industria! unrest. 
Fifth, the promotion of class or civil 
war in order to obtain the objective, 
which is, sixth, the establishment of a 
Soviet form of government, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, with head- 
quarters at Moscow. 

If you believe in those six principles, 
you are a Communist, and you ought 
openly to state that you are a Com- 
munist. If you are in sympathy with 
those methods, you ought to advocate 
them. But our Committee believes, 
as I said before, that the best way to 
combat Communism is to expose it— 
to state those tenets clearly, so that the 
American people may know just what 
they are. The Communists go through 
this country under certain camouflages. 
They even come down to Washington 
to the Congress of the United States 
and advocate other issues, such as 
unemployment insurance or protection 
for the foreign-born, that have nothing 
to do with the fundamental principles 
of Communism, but simply constitute 
a temporary appeal to certain classes 
for support for their party. If those 
six principles are understood in this 
country and elsewhere, Communism 
will not get very far. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


The Communists in Russia, so we 
are told, are all employed. That may 
be true. The Communists over there 
control the country. There are only 
one and a half million communists out 
of 160,000,000 people, and if the rest of 
the people are employed, they are not 
employed in the capacity of free men 
and women, but as serfs, shackled and 
harnessed to the job, receiving about 
twenty cents gold a day, not permitted 
to strike, but simply to work and obey 
orders. Yet there are some intellec- 
tuals in this country that delight in 
comparing free American labor with 
that kind of labor that is used in Soviet 
Russia. 

Why, if Soviet Russia would permit 
its people to leave the country, half the 
population would move out in thirty 
days, and they would all like to come 
into the United States if they could 
find their way over here. For the last 
thirty years we in this country have 
been wiping out abuse after abuse to 
protect the wage earners and to give 
them better conditions of labor. And 
yet you will find some people criticizing 
the United States—eriticizing our Gov- 
ernment and our economic system, 
under which the wage earners, in spite 
of a temporary period of depression, 
have been for many, many years the 
best paid, the best fed, the best clothed, 
the best housed, and the most contented 
in the world. That is why all the 
foreigners, if we gave them a chance, 
would like to come over to the United 
States of America. In spite of that, 
the Communists and the Socialists are 
joining hands. 

The trouble about the Socialists is 
that they hate to admit that there is 
any such thing as a Communist. 
They are very much annoyed with me 
because they do not want anybody to 
know that there are any Communists 
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in America. The Socialists have lost 
the rank and file of their party, who 
have gone into the Communist Party. 
All that is left of the Socialist Party is 
afew Protestant ministers, a lot of pink 
intellectuals, and many sobbing sis- 
ters owning pearl necklaces and having 
Liberty Bonds safely tucked away 
somewhere. ‘Those people are the ones 
that denounce everything about our 
Republican form of government, about 
our ways of doing business and about 
our labor conditions. In their opinion, 
everything is wrong with us, every- 
thing is corrupt, and everything is 
angelic in Russia and everywhere else 
but in the United States. 

We are not going to borrow anything 
from Socialism in our structure. We 
can have social reforms and justice, 
but we are not going to charge our 
form of government for Socialism or 
Communism in any respect whatever. 
The Socialists represent a foreign form 
of government. They take their prin- 
ciples exactly as the Communists do, 
from the manifesto of Karl Marx, is- 
sued in 1848. The Socialists do not 
deny it. The Communists do not deny 
it 

The Communist Party is not an 
American party; it is a section of the 
Communist International, taking its 
orders from Moscow. Even if its 
candidates ran for office and were 
elected, they could not take the oath 
of office and allegiance to our Govern- 
ment. This is the reason the party 
should be kept off the ballot. 

Who is best able to speak for labor? 
Why, that organization that has done 
moreto combat and expose Communism 
than any other in the United States. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
for the last fourteen years refused to 
compromise with Communism in this 
country to any degree. If the Com- 
munists had succeeded in taking over 
the American Federation of Labor in 


Chicago and Los Angeles and elsewhere, 
as they tried to do, Communism would 
be a very serious threat in this country 
today, in every industry from Phila- 
delphia to the Pacific Coast. 


Communistic METHODS 


You probably would like to know 
how the Communists operate. They 
are well organized, although few in 
number. They have twenty districts, 
each with its local manager. They 
take their orders direct from Moscow, 
and glory in taking those orders. They 
are the most skilled propagandists in 
the world. They realize that the way 
to develop their cause is to reach the 
children. 

In my district alone, I found three 
summer camps some fifty miles up the 
Hudson River in New York. Our 
Committee was delegated by the 
Congress of the United States to get 
the facts, so we went up peacefully to 
those camps to see if they existed, to 
see what type of boys and girls went 
to the camps, and to see what they 
were taught there. We found a lot of 
healthy young boys and girls, mostly 
aliens, and these aliens who should 
become good American citizens were 
being taught nothing but hatred of our 
traditions, our ideals, our Govern- 
ment, and our flag. These three camps 
were turning out 15,000 a year; and 
those camps are multiplied ten times 
throughout the United States. There 
are camps outside of New York, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and other industrial cities. 

We had some 275 witnesses appear 
before our Committee, under oath, 
from all groups and classifications of 
people, and many of the leading Com- 
munists in America. We went from 
east to west and from north to south, 
and covered all the industrial sections. 
We also investigated the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and found that 
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about ninety per cent of the work of 
that organization consists in upholding 
the activities of the Communists in the 
United States seeking to destroy all 
civil liberties in this country. 

I do not want anybody to think I am 
unfriendly to the aliens. I believe the 
aliens that come into this country do 
and should make as good citizens as 
those of us who have been born here, 
if not better. They come here of their 
own accord, and they really owe more 
to the country. But so far as the 
Communists are concerned, we found 
that 70 per cent of the Communists in 
the United States were aliens, that 20 
per cent were naturalized citizens, and 
that only 10 per cent were American- 
born citizens, whether they were white 
or black. 

The Communists in the United 
States constitute an alien conspiracy, 
aimed at the heart of the Government 
and the happiness of the people. 
That is why our Committee proposed 
that all alien Communists who would 
not go back to their own countries of 
their own accord, but insisted on stay- 
ing in the United States to spread this 
doctrine of hate and urge the over- 
throw of the Government by false prop- 
aganda, should be deported by the 
Congress of the United States. If 
they do not like it here, if they do not 
like our laws and our country and our 
Institutions, let them go home where 
they can enjoy the lack of freedom of 
speech and the oppressive laws to which 
they have been accustomed in the past. 
Hf they insist on staying here and con- 
tinuing this propaganda of hate, there 
is nothing for Congress to do but to 
enact laws to see that alien Commu- 
nists are deported. These people are not 
afraid of our police, of our courts, of our 
jails. The only thing they are afraid 
of is being sent home. The American 
people and the Congress of the United 
States have already compromised with 


them too long. We have tolerated 
their insults too long, and if they will 
not cease this propaganda or go home 
of their own accord, I can assure you 
that the next session of Congress will 
enact legislation to see that all alien 
Communists are deported to their na- 
tive lands. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE SHOULD HAVE 
More POWER 


You may be interested to know how I 
became interested in this question of 
Communism. I went to Russia in 
1912 and again in 1928. I was not 
particularly interested when I came 
home. But I found out through en- 


‘ tering a debate on the recognition of 


Russia that no department of our 
Government had any authority or 
funds from Congress to investigate 
Communism, and no department of the 
Government, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Justice, knew anything about 
the revolutionary activities of the 
Communists in the United States. 
We have about 100,000 Communists 
in New York, and if they were so 
minded, they could raid the White 
House and kidnap the President, and 
no department of the Government 
would know anything about it until 
they read it in the newspapers the next 
day. I want to assure you that I do 
not think they are so minded at this 
time. 

Naturally, we propose that the De- 
partment of Justice shall be given 
ample power to investigate these 
revolutionary activities in our midst 
as a precautionary method. We do 
not propose to give the Department 
power to raid and to arrest, but merely 
to secure information and to act as a 
clearing house; not to restore the old 
espionage act of war times. 

If this empowerment of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the provision for 
deportation of alien Communists were 
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submitted to the American public 
throughout the country, I am convinced 
that they would be carried in a plebis- 
cite or a referendum, 99 to 1. 

I am opposed to Communism and 
its activities in this country because of 
the investigation and the facts that 
we have found. I am furthermore 
opposed to it because in politics, I am 
of a liberal trend of mind. I am just 
as much opposed to Fascism as I am 
to Communism, but I am opposed to 
Communism more as a liberal who 
believes in popular government and 
human rights, and in government by 
consent of the governed. That is 
why I believe that Communism is the 
most important, the most vital, the 
most far-reaching, and the most dan- 
gerous issue in the world. 


THE Economic PHASE 


So far as we are concerned, the eco- 
nomic phase of it is the most serious at 
the present time to the American peo- 
ple beeause free American labor cannot 
compete with labor in Russia, shackled 
and harnessed to the job and paid 
twenty cents a day. Furthermore, we 
have more to fear from Russia than 
from any other country, because it is a 
great country like our own, with enor- 
mous natural resources in wheat, oil, 
lumber, and cotton. It is not Russian 
imports in this country, but Russian 
competition in the world markets, that 
we have to fear. 

Ten years ago, it was thought that 
Russia would not succeed and that she 
was not an economic menace. That 
was perfectly true at that time. What 
enabled her to succeed? American 
brains, American implements, and 
American capitalists and industrialists. 
The Russians themselves have built 
only one large factory. We have 
more engineers over there than all the 
other nations combined. Russia killed 
off her engineers and her business men, 


and now she has to have Americans to 
help her out. 

Although I am a politician, and 
know that it is very dangerous to pre- 
dict or to promise jobs im politics, I 
do not mind predicting that, thanks to 
American capitalists, American credit, 
American brains, American tractors 
and sawmill machinery and oil equip- 
ment, the Five-Year Plan will be suc- 
cessful, and that within the next four 
years, we will lose in wheat, cil, lum- 
ber, and cotton, over a billion dollars 
in export trade, which will affect the 
pocketbook of everybody in this coun- 
try, and affect our standard o? living. 

Lenin was a great man, and he once 
said that capitalists will commit suicide 
for temporary profit. That is exactly 
what the American capitalists, indus- 
trialists, and bankers have been trying 
to do for the last two years, and they 
have succeeded in building up the five- 
year program which has for its final 
objective the destruction of all demo- 
cratic forms of government and all 
capitalism throughout the world. 


PROPAGANDA 


Now, some people will say, “Wel, 
how do we know that there are any 
Communists in America?” 

There are eleven or twelve daily 
Communist newspapers, with a total 
circulation of 264,000. All except one 
are in foreign languages. They are 
spreading the most vicious, poisonous 
hatred against everything in which we 
believe in this country, against our 
institutions and our Government and 
our flag, among aliens and naturalized 
foreigners who ought to be good citizens. 
Those 264,000 papers are not read sim- 
ply by one person each, but by entire 
families. That propaganda is going 
on throughout the country, and many 
of the editors of those papers are aliens. 

Again, there is the propaganda 
among the Negroes. The Communists 
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in Russia believe that the 12,000,000 
Negroes in America do not realize that 
they have lived here generation upon 
generation, and the Communists think 
that they can rouse the racial hatred of 
the Negroes and develop arevolutionary 
spirit against the Government. Ihave 
personally seen order after order from 
Moscow to the Communists in this 
country, demanding that an intense 
campaign be conducted among the 
Negroes, both North and South, in 
order to turn them against the Gov- 
ernment. The Communists cannot 
understand why the Negroes have not 
succumbed to their propaganda of 
social equality, of intermarriage and 
racial equality, and so on. 

The fact is that the colored man and 
woman in America are loyal to their 
country, their flag, and their govern- 
mental institutions, in spite of inequal- 
ities. They are not colonials, they are 
native-born Americans; and the women, 
particularly, of the colored race find no 
appeal in the Communist propaganda 
when it comes to the abolition of re- 
ligion. The colored man and woman 
believe in God and are a church-going 
people. 

Wherever there is a Communist 
meeting, the white and the colored 
people assemble together and dance to- 
gether. The Communists mean just 
what they say, so their propaganda has 
some little appeal. Colored men and 
women are going to Moscow all the time 
to be trained in the revolutionary 
schools. 

Does any one think that aliens would 
be permitted to go into Soviet Russia 
and criticize the government and the 
institutions? You know as well as I 
do that those aliens would not be 
deported—they would be shot. I am 
glad that in this country of ours we can 
talk on this question of Soviet Russia 
on both sides and present facts for the 
information of the public. 


I would favor recognition of Russia if 
we could have a guarantee that she 
would not use her embassies and her 
consulates to spread propaganda. But 
so long as she will not divorce the Com- 
munist International from the Soviet 
Government, the United States Gov- 
ernment will not recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia. Personally, I would go a step 
farther; I would recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia if she would restore civil rights and 
liberties there and let the people vote 
for their own form of government. 


DEFENSE oF Our GOVERNMENT 


But my message is not one of recog- 
nition, or of trade, or of political revolu- 
tion. In spite of the beautiful things 
we hear about Russia—this great 
peaceful nation where everybody is 
rich and happy and sublime—the 
one main statement of Communists 
throughout this country, and of their 
Socialist friends, and of many of our 
intellectual professors, is that we are a 
great, warlike, aggressive, imperialistic 
nation and that we want to declare 
war on Russia. Yet we are the most 
peaceful nation in the world, with our 
military establishment smaller than 
that of almost any other nation; while 
Russia has an army of 600,000, armed 
to the teeth, with tanks and airplanes 
and heavy artillery. 

Tf there is to be a big war in the next 
five years, that war will come out of 
Soviet Russia. It will come when the 
Five-Year Plan is completed and the 
armaments are in readiness and when 
Russia is ready to release the Com- 
munists in Germany for action; then 
it will come through an internal revolu- 
tion in Germany, with the big Russian 
army coming over Poland into Ger- 
many to help. 

After eleven years’ service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, [ have no 
criticism of our form of Government, 
in spite of the fact that the Commu- 
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nists say that our Government is one of 
wealth and is owned by fifty-nine men 
in Wall Street. Our Government is 
owned by the sovereign people. 
still have a popular government; not 
only have we a republican form cf gov- 
ernment, but our people control that 
government through their legislators. 


We. 


So my main message is that we have 
nothing whatever to gain from Com- 
munism, from Socialism, or from a dic- 
tatorship. Our Government is still the 
soundest, the fairest, the most honor- 
able, and the wisest form of govern- 
ment yet devised by the mind of 
man, 


Capitalism and Communism 


By Jerome Davis, Pa.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


NE evidence of the difficulty 

which a capitalistic political 
party experiences in assessing Com- 
munism is the Fish Committee Report. 
Indeed, one cannot read the twenty 
volumes of so-called evidence against 
Reds which was accumulated and 
printed at Government expense with- 
out realizing what a catch-all for propa- 
ganda it is. Part 5 of Volume 4, for 
instance, is a robust tome of 1,572 
pages, all but a few of which are fur- 
nished by Captain Hynes of the Intel- 
ligence Bureau of Los Angeles. It 
purports to give damaging evidence 
against Communists; but if we take the 
material out of its setting, it is quite 
innocuous. For instance, pictures are 
reproduced showing that Communists 
paraded in automobiles bearing the 
sign, “For a Workers’ and Farmers’ 
Government.” Why should not any 
group do this? Another picture shows 
a car with a large poster, “Organize 
against Unemployment.” What is 
there dangerous and revolutionary 
about this? If the Fish Committee 
had only spent their time following 
this injunction, instead of on a Red 
junket, America would be better off 
today. 

I realize that Mr. Fish does not in- 
dorse all the 1,500 pages of miscellane- 
ous mixture contained in this volume, 
but he permitted it to be printed; and 
almost wherever and whenever the 
Fish Committee held a hearing, there 
resulted a wave of propaganda in the 
press. I suppose that a similar com- 
mittee might have analyzed Republi- 
can campaign oratory, and—had it held 
hearings from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific—might have filled twenty vol- 
umes with gossip about Republicanism. 
I am not defending the tactics of Amer- 
ican Communism; it is a pathetic 
minority movement, hopelessly split 
into factions. But why aid it with 
publicity? 


Opposition TO COMMUNISM 
CONSIDERED ' 
As a result of thousands of pages of 
propaganda and other material, the 
Fish Committee proposes to debar the 


‘Communist Party from the polls—to 


make it illegal. This would prove con- 
clusively the contention of the Com- 
munists that it is impossible for them 
to effect change by Constitutional 
methods. The Communist Party would 
be driven underground and the inevita- 
ble result would be to promote the 
very violence the Fish Committee 
claims it wants to curb. 

The Fish Committee also proposes to 
deport any alien Communist found in 
our midst. We already have a law 
making it possible to deport an alien 
who advocates violence or the over- 
throw of the American Government, 
but this is not sweeping enough for the 
Committee. ‘The deportation of every 
Communist is demanded. ‘This means 
that we would say to a great govern- 
ment controlling one sixth of the land 
surface of the earth, “We so violently 
oppose your principles that we shall not 
permit a single representative of your 
Party to enter the United States, and 
we shall deport him if we find him 
here.” It is just as though the Com- 
munist Party in Russia should say, 
“We will debar any one belonging ta 
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the Democratic or the Republican 
Party from entering Russia.” This is 
being even more intolerant than the 
Communists. It is something which 
almost no other government in the 
world 1s now doing. 

A still further danger is that same in 
America tend to call any one who 
differs from them a Communist. Thus, 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth Col- 
lege has been called a Communist, and 
Mr. Mencken, Chairman of the Board 
of the National Security League, is 
called a Communist because he now 
advocates relations with Russia. Even 
Mr. Fish tends to lump individuals and 
societies who oppose his views im this 
class. For example, his repor: vio- 
lently attacks the American Civil 
Liberties Union, although it is com- 
posed of men like Professor Dewey of 
Columbia, and professors of law at 
Harvard and Yale. Because the Union 
stands opposed to the use of illegal 
methods by Government officials and 
seeks to protect Communists, Social- 
ists, and union workers against such 
illegal action, Mr. Fish believes it a 
dangerous organization. In reality, 
the American Civil Liberties Union is 
defending the American Const:tution 
and trying to protect it in practice as 
well as in theory. 

The proposals of the Fish Committee 
may be far more dangerous to liberty 
and freedom than the pitiful handful of 
Communists in the United States have 
ever been. 

Js it not rather significant that 
Congressman Nelson of Maine, who 
was on the Fish Committee and at- 
tended their hearings, writes of the 
majority recommendations, in a per- 
sonal letter: “I did not feel that Ameri- 
can democracy should attempt to 
deferd itself by abandoning the insti- 
tutions of democracy, or that the situa- 
tion was serious enough to warrant a 
major operation on our Bill of Rights.” 


AMERICAN IGNORANCE OF Russia 


Let us turn to some of the reasons 
why we are so grossly ignorant about 
what is now happening in Russia under 
the name of Communism. 

The problem is extraordinarily com- 
plex. In addition to her tremendous 
size, Russia has a population of 
160,000,000, increasing faster than that 
of all the rest of Europe combined. 
She contains 182 nationalities, speaking 
149 different languages. It is small 
wonder that Americans come back with 
different stories! They are like the 
three blind men trying to describe an 
elephant: one felt the animal’s leg and 
reported that he was like a tree, an- 
other felt his trunk and thought him 
like a snake, while the third felt his ear 
and said he was like a fan. Moreover, 
we fail to take into account the czaristic 
background from which Bolshevism 
emerged. Most of the evils of today 
were present under the old system, in 
a more aggravated form. 

For the most part, America has been 
deluged with propaganda instead of 
scientific truth. Dr. E. A. Ross of 
Wisconsin, in a chapter on the “ Poison 
Gas Attack,” has sketched the bitter 
falsity of the Russian news. ‘The ac- 
cdittance of falsehoods has been made 
eaSy because of America’s ignorance 
about Russia. Even when Americans 
go there, in their eagerness to secure the 
anti-Bolshevik case, they are likely to 
accept secondary or hearsay testimony. 
Language and psychologic barriers are 
great, and sojourn in Russia is likely 
to be brief, and judgments superficial. 
The setting is unconsciously compared 
with what is customary to the observer. 
For instance, one American reported 
that the Russians rarely work. When 
asked for his data, he replied that there 
were always men hanging around the 
railroad stations, doing nothing, as he 
passed through Siberia. 
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‘Again, we tend to compare Russia 
with Western standards of democracy, 
or we look at her from a background of 
capitalism, which prevents a fair ap- 
praisal. Naturally we are afflicted 
with compartment thinking. America 
is In one mental pigeonhole, Russia in 
another; we understand lynching and 
racketeering, but we stand aghast at 
class war. We judge ourselves by our 
intentions; Russia, by her worst acts. 

We accuse the Bolsheviks of violence 
because of the Red Terror. Do we not 
equally believe in violence? If Ger- 
many invades Belgium or sinks our 
ships on the high seas, we think we are 
justified in going to war. The Bol- 
sheviks believe that the 26,000,000 
killed in the World War were slaugh- 
tered far less justifiably than were those 
killed in the Russian Revolution. The 
fact is that both America and Russia 
believe in violence. It is scientifically 
inaccurate to say that the Bolsheviks 
are more “bloodthirsty” than are 
patriotic supporters of war in America. 
The real difference lies in the concept 
of the particular injustice which should 
be fought against, rather than in the 
attitude toward violence. Few Amc™ 
cans have recognized this fact. 

Even when scientific methods of ~- 
praising Russia are attempted, ` 
small a sample is usually relied upch, 
or we overemphasize one phase of the 
problem or compare noncomparable 
material. Then, too, we are afflicted 
with such deep-seated préjudices, as: 

Political bias. We have been told 
that Communists are Reds and that 
their system of dictatorship and occu- 
pational representation cannot com- 
pare with the acts of the “Grand Old 
Party,” including those of Harding, 
Fall, and Daugherty! 

Patriotic bias. If the United States 
invades Russia without a declaration of 
war, or if she persists in non-recogni- 
tion, America is always right. 


common sense. 


Religious bias. The Bolsheviks are 
atheists, hence they must be evil. 

Racial bias. Communism is con- 
trolled by Jews. 

Class bias. It is impossible for 
workers and peasants to organize and 
direct the national economic life. 


UNRELIABLE INFORMATION 


Because of so many difficulties, those 
who visit Russia are likely to incline 
toward vague, generalized reports; or 
they make moral judgments, instead of 
statements of actual happenings and 
conditions. Even such a competent 
observer as Professor Calvin B. Hoover, 
Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, in his excellent volume, makes 
such questionable generalizations as: 
“Never in history have the mind and 
spirit of man been so robbed of freedom 
and dignity. ... Never before has 
the human soul been so placed in 
bondage.” It is conceivable that in the 
very state in which Professor Hoover 
is now teaching, the slaves were once 
robbed of more “freedom and dignity” 
than the Russian people now lack. 

The attitude of observers is often 
rixed by a previous experience. ‘Thus, 
if an American is jailed in Russia for 
any reason, or if he has an unfortunate 
experience at the customs on entry, his 
whole outlook may be colored by that 
fact. Most of us are the victims of our 
rationalizations; hence we say that vari- 
ous aspects of Communism are at vari- 
ance with what is reasonable, or plain 
This has led many ob- 
servers to say that Russia cannot carry 
on without the profit motive. Many 
reporters on Russia fall victims to 
analogical reasoning, or reasoning from 
universals to particulars. 

It is easy to charge that Russia has 
no reliable statistical data. If one uses 
Government statistics, they are Com- 
munistic! Again, since nonrecognition 
prevents official American representa- 
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tives in Russia, our American Govern- 
ment relies too much on border infor- 
mation. Ononeofmy trips into Russia 
I investigated to find out on whom 
United States Government leaders 
relied most for Russian information. 
I then went hundreds of miles out of 
my way to confer with the official. 
I found that he had held a responsible 
position in Russia during the Czar’s 
régime, and his information consisted 
large:y of White refugees’ gossip. 

On another ocean trip I met & mem- 
ber of a United States commission who 
was ‘ourneying to Russia to write ar- 
ticles for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Unfortunately, he told so many of his 
fellow passengers of his proposed trip 
to Russia that some conservative sent 
a radio message back to America, 
which resulted in a message from the 
Secretary of State prohibiting his going 
into Russia. For two days the com- 
missioner was shrouded in deep gloom, 
as the compensation for the articles was 
tobehigh. However, he eventually hit 
on the expedient of writing on Russia 
without entering the country, and his 
articles were later published in the Post. 

Our newspapers have in the past 
failed to give us reliable information 
(although they are improving in this 
respect). This failure has been partly 
due to the fact that our public demands 
spot news. Furthermore, cable charges 
are high; consequently, dispatches are 
brief and inadequate. The deeper 
social and economic values cannot be 
adequately discussed. Moreover, the 
American correspondent is usually 
anchored to the end of a cable and 
often relies on gossip. If he uses 
official sources, they may be colored; 
if he trusts to anti-Bolshevik sources, 
they are even worse. Then, too, there 
is censorship of all cable news. This is 
not confined to Russia. Karl Bickel, 
president of the United Press, stated in 
1930: 


In almost three fourths of the so-called 
civilized world the news emanating from 
the various nations ... is... controlled 
by governmental censorship. Never im the 
history of the modern world in peace times 
have so many nations attempted to shape 
the news in their own favor. 


EARLY STATEMENTS ABOUT RUSSIA 


Because of these and other difficul- 
ties, a great deal of our information has 
been false. It is perhaps not necessary 
to show that this was true in the early 
years of Bolshevism; yet it is possible 
that America may still be suffering 
from its effects. Because some may 
not realize how grotesque and humor- 
ous were the early “facts” about Rus- 
sia, let us cite a few instances. 

On August 4, 1920, Walter Lippman, 
formerly editor in chief of the New 
York World and now a spectal writer for 
the New York Tribune, made a special 
study of the news reports on Russia in 
the Times from March, 1917 to March, 
1920. This study proved conclusively 
the gross inadequacy and inaccuracy of 
the material about Russia appearing in 
one of the most reliable newspapers in 
America. A great many statements 
by officials in the State Department 
were there quoted, predicting the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviks within a very 
brief period of time. The United 
States Government itself published the 
so-called “‘Sisson Documents.” stating 
in a rather lurid introduction: 

The documents show that’ the heads of 
the Bolshevik Government—Lenin and 
Trotsky and their associates—are German 
agents. They show that the Bolshevik 
revolution was arranged for by the German 


- Great General Staff and financed by the 


German Imperial Bank. They show that 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a betrayal 
of the Russian people by the -German 
agents, Lenin and Trotsky... . They 
show, in short, that the present Bolsheviki 
Government is not,a Russian government 
at all, but a German ‘government acting 
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solely in the interests of Germany and be- 
traying the Russian people... for the 
benefit of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment alone. 


These documents have just been re- 
published as authentic by Mr. Sisson 
in 1981. 

United States Attorney General 
Palmer, in a letter dated January 27, 
1920 and addressed to the editors of 
magazines and newspapers, stated 
about the Soviet Government: “The 
entire movement is a dishonest and 
criminal one; im other words, an or- 
ganized campaign to acquire the wealth 
and power of all countries for the 
few agitators and their criminal associ- 
ates.” 

In New York State, the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee Investigatmg Sedi- 
tious Activities was appointed in 
March, 1919, under the guidance of 
Archibald E. Stevenson, a member of 
the Union League Club. It attempted 
to prove that Mr. Martens, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government, 
was using money to revolutionize the 
United States. The Committee started 
its work by raiding the office of the 
Russian Soviet Bureau, seizing all 
documents, papers, and correspond- 
ence. The Committee proceeded to 
issue publicity material containing all 
sorts of questionable statements. The 
hearings themselves were used by the 
press to broadcast falsehoods. The 
New York Tribune, for example, on 
November 18, 1919, ran a headline 
across the entire front page saying: 
“MARTENS ADMITS LENIN 
SENT HIM TO OVERTHROW 
U. S.” The story underneath this 
heading, did not substantiate ' the 
accusation. 

Frank H. Simonds, the New York 
Tribune's expert, stated in 1919: 

Russian Bolshevism is again isolated and 
is manifestly on its last legs . . . it is pos- 
sible to hope that Russian Bolshevism will 


fall of its own weight, solely due to starva- 
tion which it has produced, and become the 
victim of the sin which it engendered. 

The American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, in its monthly 
magazine of February, 1920, says: “Of 
the twenty or thirty commissaries or 
leaders who provide the central ma- 
chinery of the Bolshevist movement, 
not less than seventy-five per cent are 
Jews.” ‘This of course was untrue, as 
most of the leaders were not Jews. In 
regard to Shatov, who recently com- 
pleted one thousand miles of railroad 
line connecting Siberia with Turkestan, 
one of the most brilliant feats of con- 
struction ever achieved in Russia, it 
said the following: 

Shatov has in his face every indication of 
criminal degeneracy. A hopeless drunkard, 
a sexual pervert, this man is eminently 
fitted for the task of torture and oppression 
in which he revels now. His case is the best 
illustration of the undisputed fact that the 
whole Bolshevist régime is led mostly by 
criminals or criminal degenerates. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
owner of the Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, is reported to 
have sent to its army of boy subscrip- 
tion solicitors, the following descrip- 
tion of a Bolshevik: 


A Bolshevik is a boy who believes there 
should be no teachers in school. ... He 
believes that the best way to get his friend’s 
jack-knife is to take it, and that maybe the 
best plan is to have no school at all—to burn 
down the building so that he can watch a 
bonfire. He believes that football should 
be played without rules and that he ought 
to be allowed to play it with a tennis ball if 
he wants to. This is exactly the kind of 
system that a lot of long-haired foreign agi- 
tators are trying to use in running their 


- governments and they would like to see our 


country mixed up in the same sort of thing. 


In New York City, Benjamin Glass- 
berg was dismissed from the Commer- 
cial High School because he was al- 
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leged to have told his pupils in answer 
to questions that “the Bolshevik are 
not as bad as they are painted.” In 
Washington, District of Columbia, 
Miss Alice Wood was suspended from 
the Western High School because she 
offered to instruct boys on Bolsaevism 
outside of class. 


RUSSIAN SPECULATION AND 
ForeIcn TRADE 


America is still the victim of many 
false charges against Soviet Russia. 
Not long ago Secretary Hyde of the 
Hoover Cabinet accused Russie of at- 
tempting to speculate unjustifiably in 
the Chicago wheat market. These 
charges were broadcast over all the 
country, without any opportunity hav- 
ing been given to the Soviet representa- 
tives to discuss the matter with Mr. 
Hyde and explain their position. Since 
then, the former President of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Mr. Strawn, a 
staunch Republican who is violently 
oppcsed to Bolshevism in any form, has 
admitted that the Russians did nothing 
except a legitimate transaction and 
that it did not materially affact the 
price of wheat. 

Another fallacious charge is that 
Russia is “dumping” goods on the 
world market to undermine prires and 
foment revolution. No scientific evi- 
dence has been advanced to show that 
Russia is selling goods abroad at less 
than the best market price she can get. 
The only reason Russia is exparting is 
to pay for her imports. It is tc her in- 
terest to secure the highest possible 
price for everything she exports in 
order to pay for purchased goods. 
After condemning Russia for doing 
this, it is now announced that the 
United States Farm Board will do the 
same thing itself—sell its surplus wheat 
abroad at the market. 

In the United States we are in a very 
advantageous position with regard to 


Russian trade. Last year Russia 
bought from us five times as much as 
she sold to us. The little that she did 
sell was largely in a field noncompeti- 
tive with American-made products— 
raw materials, which we turn into 
finished products. The sales are there- 
fore a benefit to the people of America. 
The National City Bank of New York 
can hardly be charged with bemg a 
Red organization; yet it has this to 
say about the “dumping” charge: 

We confess to skepticism toward the 
representations that they [the Soviet 
Union] deliberately sell their products for 
less than they might obtain.... We 
doubt that they intend to enrich the capital- 
ist countries by giving something for noth- 
ing or on any better terms than seem to be 
necessary. 


In reality, the charge that Russia is 
dumping to undercut world prices and 
foment world revolution cannot be 
substantiated. It is merely one fur- 
ther illustration of the absence of scien- 
tific, reasoned proof for the charges 
which are hurled against Russia. To 
prohibit Russian imports would be 
taking from American labor one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
orders—a pretty high price to pay for 
an emotional analysis of this problem, 
especially in the period of the worst 
depression which the United States has 
experienced for forty years. Actually, 
it is maintained by Colonel Hugh L. 
Cooper, a conservative Republican and 
the builder of the Muscle Shoals Dam, 
that the Fish Committee cost the 
United States sixty million dollars m 
orders last year. Can we afford to lose 
sixty million dollars’ worth of business 
in a period of depression because of 
forged documents and emotionalism? 


Russian LABOR CONDITION 


Another charge that is popularly 
bandied about is that since the wages in 
Russia are low, we should not permit. 


$ 
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Russian goods to compete with ours. 
It is true that Russia, in common with 
many other countries, has lower wages 
than we do; although it should be 
pointed out that they have old-age 
pensions, unemployment and other 
forms of social insurance, vacations 
with pay, and shorter hours of labor 
than most American workers enjoy. 
Actually, the average wage in 1930 
was about eighty rubles a month. 
Since the month has less than twenty- 
four actual working days, this means 
that the average worker received $1.74 
a day, which compares favorably with 
some other European countries. It 
has been traditional in America to try 
to protect oun wage standard by means 
of the tariff. There is no valid reason 
for using any other device against 
Russia. 

However, it is charged that Soviet 
export commodities are the product of 
forced or convict labor and that there- 
fore they should be debarred. Senator 
Odie of Nevada has introduced a bill 
to prohibit all Russian goods. The 
charge takes two forms: some say that 
the communistic control of labor is so 
severe that all labor in Russia is en- 
slaved; others claim that, since convicts 
or exiles work, part of the products of 
Russia are convict labor. 

Let us examine the first of these 
charges. It is true that a law was 
passed last December which provided 
that those who left work in a socialized 
enterprise without good cause would 
not be assigned work at a Labor Office 
for a period of six months; this being de- 
signed to check high turnover rates in a 
period when labor was difficult to 
secure. Any factory in the United 
States may employ similar penalties, 
and today in America, if a worker 
leaves his employment without good 
cause, it may be very much longer than 
six months before he again secures 
work. 


As a matter of fact, the provisions 
protecting labor in Russia are among 
the highest in any nation in the world. 
They include security. on the job, 
health, safety, sanitation, rest, and 
maternity and child welfare, as well as a 
high social status. These provisions 
are so advanced that Colonel Cooper 
states that they give the workers too 
many privileges. This emment engi- 
neer, testifying before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives on January 27 of this 
year, declared that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was stronger than ever before in 
its history, “because of the enthusiasm 
of the 99 per cent when they work.” 
He added: “We have had a chance to 
check up and I know what I am telling 
you about.” The testimony of Colonel 
Cooper is backed up by ten distin- 
guished foreign engineers, who pub- 
lished a statement February 1 in 
the Moskauer Rundschau: “We have 
never observed anything that had 
the remotest appearance of forced 
labor; on the contrary we have ob- 
served with what enthusiasm Soviet 
workers concentrate on intrench- 
ing the economic strength of their 
country.” 

In regard to the other charge, that 
convicts are used for production, it is 
true that according to the best socio- 
logical procedure some convicts are 
employed and paid, in some instances 
union wages; but no goods made by 
convict labor are shipped outside the 
country. E. P. Tetsall, president of 
the Timber Trade Federation of Great 
Britain—who cannot be accused of 
radicalism—after a first-hand study in 
Russia, flatly contradicts the charge 
that a system of convict labor exists 
in Russian lumber camps. In regard 
to dumping, he says that fir from the 
United States is bemg sold in Great 
Britain for less than Russian timber 1s 
sold for there. 
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ELUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Sooner or later, capitalism will have 
to accept certain facts in which there is 
substantial agreement on the part of 
impartial observers. Dictatorship, ab- 
sence of freedom for opponents of 
Communists, and bitter , hostility to 
speculators are clearly evident. Only 
recently have we been willing to admit 
the tremendous strides which the Bol- 
sheviks have made in industrialization 
and collectivization. In 1921 one of 
the highest officials in our Government 
told the writer that under Commu- 
nism, Russia would always remain an 
econcmic vacuum; today the same off- 
cial is talking about the threat cf Rus- 
sian exports. In ten years Russia has 
changed from an economic vacuum to 
an economic menace. If the latter is 
now true, it cannot be abolished by 
refusing to recognize that a Russian 
government exists. 

Concrete evidences of the progress 
made during 1980 are: 

(1) The completion m May of the 
new thousand-mile railroad connecting 
Turkestan and Siberia, opening up a 
vast new area. 

(2) The largest agricultural machine 
factory in Europe was finished in June 
at Rostov on the Don. 

(8) A large factory with a capacity 
of 50,000 tractors was completed in 
June et Stalingrad. 

(4) A new Ford plant with an annual 
capacity of 140,000 automobiles is 
being rushed to completion at Nishni 
Novgorod. 

(5) The largest electric plant in the 
world is partly constructed and should 
be ready by 1933. It will supply low- 
cost electric power and good water over 
-about 200,000 square miles, and should 
be capable of supporting an industrial 
population of 16,000,000, or over twice 
the population of our six New England 
States. 


(6) Two huge steel plants are under 
construction, besides two more large 
tractor plants. 

The five-year industrialization pro- 
gram alone calls for an mvestment of 
thirty-three billion dollars, and in 
addition, nine billion dollars are to be 
used for cultural mvestment. When 
we realize that the United States is 
taking twenty-five years to liquidate 
the war cost of twenty-four billions, 
and that our national income is some 
seven times that of Russia, something 
of the sacrifices called for by the Five- 
Year Plan can be appreciated. In not 
over three five-year periods, the Soviet 
Government is attempting what it took 
the United States nearly one hundred 
years to achieve. 


Russra’s Economic EXPERIMENT 


It is generally conceded today, how- 
ever, that there are differences be- 
tween “communistic” economy and 
that of capitalism. One of the most 
far-reaching differences is that in Rus- 
sia there exists a planned national 
economy; the future direction of the 
entire economic and educational life of 
the nation is plotted out by a general 
staff. This is the State Planning Com- 
mission, which is known as Gosplan, 
and works under the Council of Labor 
and Defense. Besides the Central 
Planning Commission, there is one for 
each of the seven republics. Subor- 
dinate to these are the planning 
commissions of the various areas 
corresponding to our states. Even 
subdivisions of these have their plan- 
ning commissions or committees. Not 
only is there a Five-Year Plan, but also 
a fifteen-year plan. Not only does the 
plan include all of the economic life, but 
various phases of the cultural life as 
well. 

1 For further discussion of this plan see Jerome 


Davis, Contemporary Social Movements, Cen- 
tury Co 
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This is probably the most far-reach- 


ing economic experiment in the world 
today. Itis an attempt to plot out in 
advance an industrial and cultural rev- 
olution for an entire nation. All Rus- 
sian activity is centered on advancing 
` this planned goal. On December 24, 
1930, there was created a superform of 
control, the Verification Committee, 
to enforce and direct the achievement 
‘of this planned economy. Engineers 
of the General Electric Company tell 
me that Russian strategy for electrical 
development far surpasses that in the 
United States. This does not mean 
that they have the same technical 
skill to administer it. This planned 
development results in a very different 
system from that of capitalism. 

Take the development of oil, for 
instance. Under capitalism, wells are 
put down in profusion by all those who 
have land in a given area, in spite of 
the fact that they are draining the same 
territory. Under a planned system of 
national ownership, this is unnecessary. 
Oil wells are drilled at regular inter- 
vals, according to scientific planning, 
to get out the maximum amount of oil. 
Under capitalism we have an anarchy 
of competing units without a national 
plan, except as they secure monopoly 
control. 

Industry is ninety per cent state- 
owned, and organized into several hun- 
dred state trusts. These may be 
horizontal, as in the sugar trust, em- 
bracing everything from the growing 
of beets to the refining and the market- 
ing of the product. ‘The trusts may be 
united into syndicates, as in the textile 
field. The result of national ownership 
of industry is that no particular indus- 
try needs to run at a profit. If the 

~ Supreme Economic Council, which has 
general oversight of industry, decides 
that the shoe industry shall run at a 
loss, it can do so and make good the 
deficit from the oil industry, where 
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profits are heavy. A manager.does not 
have to concentrate attention on re- 
turns for stockholders; normally there 
are none. He is given instructions to 
produce a given amount of a given 
quality in a given time. Efficiency is 
measured by whether the production 
comes up to the plan laid out for it, 
whether its costs are higher or lower 
than were specified, and by the quality 
of the goods. If costs are high, as a 
general rule a trust cannot compensate 
by reducing wages, as in a capitalistic 
economy. 

The bulk of profits, if there are any, 
is apportioned as follows: to the state, 
47.5 per cent; towards the improvement 
of the condition of the workers, 11.25 
per cent; and towards vocational and 
technical education, 3.8 per cent. The 
rest is used for capital expansion and 
other purposes, including a sum equal 
to one fourth of one per cent as an 
incentive fund to be divided among the 
executives of the trust. The profit 
incentive for management, however, 1s 
largely done away with, and Com- 
munists are usually limited to a salary 
of $112.50 per month. Incentive comes 
through other motives, such as crea- 
tivity, desire for power, and desire for 
social recognition and prestige. The 
chances of promotion are far greater 
than under capitalism, because Soviet 
economy is expanding so much faster. 
Since dividends are not paid as in 
America, there is a big saving. In the 
United States the railroads state that 
it takes all the receipts of every de- 
scription for one month to pay divi- 
dends. This means that Russia could 
waste a large part of her gross receipts 
for one month and still not be much 
worse off nationally than America. 


NATIONALIZATION 


In contrast to capitalistic America, 
where trade unions are often fought, in 
Russia every factory must have its 
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trade union. Roughly,-ninety-fve per 
cent of all the eligible workers in the 
country belong to the union. Ir every 
factory there is a triangle of control, 
made up of the factory committee, the 
Party cell, and the management. The 
Party unifies all three, because it usu- 
ally controls them all. While, there- 
fore, it may be argued that there is not 
complete industrial democracy in 
Russia, at least it may be claimed that 
there is more than in the United States. 

Where unions do not exist in Amer- 
ica, industry is likely to be operated 
dictatorially for the benefit of the few. 
In Russia, to whatever extent it is 
operated dictatorially, it 1s done at 
least in the name of a workers’ govern- 
ment, and in any case not for private 
profit. The workers in Russia have 
very much less of the feeling of inse- 
curity than under capitalism, because 
they are completely covered Ly all 
forms of social insurance. In addi- 
tion, they receive vacations of from 
two weeks to a month with pay. 
Naturally, benefits are small and wages 
low, but the status of the worker is far 
higher in Russia than in the United 
States, 

In capitalistic countries we fre- 
quently have a phenomenon called 
overproduction, sometimes more ac- 
curately described as underconsump- 
tion. In Russia, the centralized con- 
trol means that if a similar condition 
should occur, all that would need to be 
done is either temporarily to reduce the 
price of the article or permanently to 
reduce the hours of labor. 

In agriculture in Russia, the land, 
instead of being individually owned as 
in the United States, has been national- 
ized. At present, as we have seen, 
there has been a drive towards ccllec- 
tivization. By the end of the fiscal 
year 1980 there were over 3,000 state 
farms containing over 15 million acres, 
using over 10,000 tractors and 1,550 


combines. Over 25 per cent of all the 
peasants were united into collectives. 
The success of Russian agricultural 
efforts would seem to spell the perma- 
nent doom of any further export to 
Europe of American grain in any con- 
siderable amounts. 

Trade has largely been nationalized, . 
except for coöperative distribution, and 
the next few years, will probably see 
state control as complete in trade as 
in industry. At present there is a 
monopoly of foreign trade by the state. 
This has one significant effect—it is 
almost impossible to tell how much the 
currency has depreciated. Foreign 
goods and services imported into the 
country are paid for solely by exports. 

The banking system has also been 
nationalized. This has resulted in an 
interesting divergence from capitalism; 
it is not even necessary to send checks 
to settle mutual indebtedness among 
different trusts, for this can just as well 
be cleared by a system of credit and 
debit entries at the bank. There is 
even talk in Russia of making the ac- 
counting division of an industry a part 
of the function of the banking system. 

The amount of capital investment of 
the national income is probably much 
larger than in any capitalistic country. 
Over 17 per cent of the national income 
was saved in 1928-1929, and over 30 
per cent in 1929-1930. While under 
capitalism interest is of great impor- 
tance, under Communism it has almost 
lost its significance except for payment 
on Government bonds and a certain 
number of bank loans. 


SOCIALIZATION 


In the United States we have such 
maldistribution of wealth that, roughly, 
8 per cent of the people enjoy nearly 
one third of the total income, and 54 
per cent have little more than a quarter 
of the total. To state the matter an- 
other way, three tenths of one per cent 
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of the people have so much of the m- 
come that they pay 95 per cent of the 
income tax. In Russia, they have 
achieved practical equality. While 
there are differences in salary, these are 
less than in the military or educational 
structure of the United States. One 
curious result is that in Communism it 
is very difficult to graft without being 
found out. If one has added income, 
he cannot spend it without placing 
himself under suspicion. In the United 
States, a public official drawing $3,000 
salary may deposit $50,000 in the bank 
in the space of five years and spend 
large sums annually, often without any 
questions being asked. 

Another significant difference is that 
in America, wealth is to a large extent 
the symbol of social recognition, 


whereas, if anything, the reverse is true’ 


in Russia. In America, the successful 
seeker after financial profit receives 
social prestige and perhaps, if suffi- 
ciently wealthy, honorary degrees. In 
Russia, the seeker after the same goal 
is considered a social traitor and a 
moral hypocrite. This difference is 
well illustrated by a study recently com- 
pleted of the attitudes of the younger 
generation in each country toward 
various professions? In America, on 
the average, the children ranked bank- 
ing as the most desirable and honored 
profession, while in Russia, the banker 
was listed next tothe bottom. Russian 
children have been taught that the bank- 
er 1s selfishly seeking profits for himself. 
In Russia, it is generally recognized 
that private property must not be used 
so as to impede the social welfare. 
Under capitalism, provided the law be 
not violated, it is no one’s business what 
the individual does with his own. 

Russia has gone much farther in the 
socialization of all of life than has 
America. 


2? See article by Jerome Davis in Am. Jour. of 
Sociology, Vol XXIV, No. 2, 1930. 


OPINIONS OF AMERICAN CAPITALISTS 


These are a few of the differences 
between Communism and capitalism. 
In contrasting the two systems it is 
also interesting to know the experience 
of American capitalistic firms who are 
dealing with Soviet Russia. Some of 
them are lending technical assistance, 
others are selling goods to Russia on 
partial credit. In order to secure data 
on this point, I wrote to some fifty of 
the largest and best-known firms, such 
as E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Westinghouse, and the J. J. 
Case Company. Replies were re- 
ceived from forty-seven, most of them 
requesting that their attitudes be kept 
confidential. ` Of these, forty-five re- 
ported that the Russian authorities had 
scrupulously lved up to all their 
agreements, only two stating that they 
had had difficulties. 

I asked these concerns whether they 
saw any objection to recognition of 
Soviet Russia by the United States, 
provided Russia should settle the 
claims of our Government and of our 
citizens. Twenty-two favored im- 
mediate recognition of Russia; eleven 
favored President Hoover’s appointing 
a trade commission to Russia to see if 
business now being carried on could be 
increased to the mutual benefit of the 
two countries; four were opposed to 
recognition. The rest were noncom- 
mittal, stating that this was a political 
issue on which they did not wish to 
express an opinion. ‘The point of view 
of the few which opposed recognition is 
stated by the president of a large com- 
pany in the following words: 


This planet is not large enough for two 
such divergent systems to exist in harmony, 
and although recognition might possibly 
help us industrially such help would be 
temporary. If their program is carried out 
successfully, this country will not only lose 
the Russian business but will have been 
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guilty of fostering competition which will in 
the end work disastrously against cur own 
industries in foreign countries, or, in fact, 
in our own markets. 


The General Manager of the Akron 
Rubber Reclaiming Company stated it 
as his personal view that “we should 
broacen our trade with Russia rather 
than restrict it, and that mischievous 
political’ propaganda unfavorable to 
Russia is not in the best interests of 
the American people.” 

The President of the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company of Chicago said: 


I believe that the nonrecognition of 
Soviet Russia has been a handicap to some 
extent, in that if they were able to do some 
financing here they would no doubt place 
more business in this country. Notwith- 
standing the refusal of the United States to 
recognize Soviet Russia, they look upon the 
United States as their model for their in- 
dustrial development, and are unquestion- 
ably doing all they can to purchase Ameri- 
can equipment, and employing American 
engineers as instructors, so that even 
though they are not recognized by our Gov- 
ernment, they are placing considerable 
business here, and would undoubtedly like 
to buy more from us if we in turn purchased 
raw materials to a greater extent from them. 


The President of the C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Company of Cleveland stated: 


We are very much of the opinion that it 
would oe to the advantage of business inter- 
ests generally if this country were to make 
recognition of Soviet Russia, and if this 
cannot be done, it would certainly be help- 
ful to a proper understanding of the condi- 
tions in Russia, favorable and unfavorable, 
by business interests in the United States, 
to have a trade commission headed by some 
outstarding executive examine into and 
report upon the ways in which, and the 
means whereby, business between the two 
countries can be most advantageously 
carried on. 


Several presidents expressed them- 
selves in substantially the same way. 
I quote from one: 


There is no question in the writer's mind 
but that the nonrecognition of Soviet Russia 
is a real handicap to American firms doing 
business with this country, and personally I 
see no objection to the United States recog- 
nizing Soviet Russia. 


FURTHER QUOTATIONS 


The following replies summarize the 
opinions of several others: 


(1) As for our opinion in the matter of 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United 
States: it would seem to us that the United 
States had much to gain by such recogni- 
tion. From all we have been able to learn, 
the present Government is thoroughly 
stable, and, since recognition does in no 
way mean approval of their form of govern- 
ment or their mode of life but merely diplo- 
matic relations which would make com- 
merce between the two nations easier and 
more satisfactory, we believe that such 
recognition would be very desirable. 

This country needs a foreign market and 
Russia certainly offers opportunity for such, 

(2) If the recognition of Russia would 
mean that there would be commercial and 
diplomatic representatives of this country 
in Russia, American business there should 
benefit, as the support of such authorities 
is often needed. 

(3) Our business dealings with the 
U. S. S. R. have been practically continuous 
during the past six years. In that time 
they have not failed in any instance to ful- 
fill their obligations or to carry out the 
letter and spirit of their agreements with 
us. The officials with whom we have come 
in contact have been intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and honest. 


It is axiomatic that the first duty of any 
government is to maintain itself in power. 
The conditions in Russia following the 
revolution were such that, to maintain its 
power, the Government adopted ruthless 
policies, thereby alienating the sympathies 
of the rest of the world. They have, how- 
ever, Maintained their power and have pre- 
vented their country from drifting into a 
state of political chaos such as is found in 
China. We believe that the policies of the 
Government are no longer ruthless. We 
also believe that the present form of govern- 
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ment is not likely to be supplanted by any 
other form in the near future. We believe 
tbat the Russian people, as represented by 
their Government, constitute a vast poten- 
tial consumer'of American goods and a vast 
potential source of supply of raw materials 
needed by the United States. Wetherefore 
believe that it would be wise for the United 
States Government to recognize the Rus- 
sian Government, provided the differences 
that exist between the two governments 
can be amicably settled. 

In the absence of recognition, we believe 
that the President should appoint a trade 
commission to Russia. We believe in any 
case that it is highly desirable that our 
Government avoid handicapping trade with 
Russia by discriminatory charges. 


The Vice-President of the Bagley 
and Sewall Company, of Watertown, 
New York states: 


To sum up the feeling which I know 
many people have, I would say that it seems 
a pity that American industry cannot have 
the advantage of taking a great amount of 
business now being offered to them without 
running the numerous risks which such com- 
mitments involve, due to the fact that 
American firms have now no one to appeal 
to as would be the case were the Soviet 
Government recognized by the United 
States. 

If such recognition is effected, there will 
also be made possible banking arrangements 
to cover extended terms, all of which is not 
now possible. 


One of the largest automotive com- 
panies in the world states: 


We do not see any objection to President 
Hoover’s appointing a trade commission to 
Russia. We feel that the interests of the 
world would be benefited if the standards of 
living in Russia could be increased and 
Russia become a nation of buyers and a 
nation of spenders, instead of a nation of 
peasants living in very poor fashion. 


Perhaps I might close these quota- 
tions by a letter from Mr. Freyn, presi- 
dent of one of our most prominent 
engineering companies: 


We... believe... that nonrecogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government has been a 
handicap in further expanding business 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Nonrecognition precludes 
the granting of financial loans to the Soviet 
Union and affects adversely the extension 
of credit accommodations by American 
manufacturers. The consequence is that 
lately many orders, which under different 
circumstances would have been placed in 
the United States, have gone to European 
countries, notably Germany, England, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

We can see no objection to the United 
States taking the same attitude toward the 
Soviet Union that has been taken by other 
great nations who have recognized the 
Soviet Government. We believe that there 
is no unsurmountable difficulty in amicably 
settling such claims as are standing in the 
way of recognition. 

We would welcome the appointment of a 
trade commission to Russia . . . and from 
our experience we firmly believe that an 
unpartial investigation would result in a 
change of attitude on the part of American 
manufacturers, who would then realize the 
great trade opportunities offered by the 
vast market in the Soviet Union.. 

This is the testimony from some of 
the most successful business concerns 
in America, who are not talking because 
of a brief trip to Russia or for political 
effect but because of actual observation 
of working conditions in Russia and of 
business dealings with the Soviet 
Government. 


A PLEA ror RECOGNITION 


In the light of fourteen years of the 
Russian revolution, the vital question 
is, What are we going to do about it? 
In the early days of Bolshevism the 
writer made the prediction that the 
Bolsheviks would still be in power after 
ten years. American politicians, con- 
servative men of wealth, and Russian 
aristocrats stated this to .be prepos- 
terous. Some gave the Bolsheviks 
three months, others longer, but none 
predicted what has happened. 
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The only way to meet the challenge 
of Communism is to make America a 
better country tħan she is. We must 
eliminate injustice from our midst. 
We must take steps to meet unemploy- 
ment, which we have and which Russia 
does not now have. In the last analy- 
sis, the conflict between the capital- 
istic and communistic systems will be 
fought out in the economic field. 
Sooner or later we shall have to recog- 
nize the Russian Government, and the 
longer we delay the more we stand to 
lose, financially and morally. If be- 
cause of propaganda or emoticnalism 
we continue for another ten years to 
quarantine the Russian Government, it 
is doubtful whether we will be able to 
secure any compensation for Russian 
debts. 

All Americans—~conservatives, radi- 
cals, and Congressmen—Drofess to have 
friendship for the Russian people. The 
vital test is, What will the Russian 
people say about our actions fifty years 
from now? After fourteen, years of 


rule by the Bolshevik Government, is 
it not time for us to have a conference 
with the Russian leaders looking toward 
the settlement of mutual differences? 
Without such a conference, arma- 
tions by American leaders of their 
friendship for the Russian people, or 
their positive statements that Russia 
will not meet our demands, are uncon- 
scious falsehoods or deliberate hypo- 
crisies, 

One of our most distinguished Amer- 
ican jurists, John Bassett Moore, 
formerly of the World Court, has well 
stated that in signing the outlawry-of- 
war treaty with Russia we inevitably 
recognized her Government. He urges 
us to follow the policy of Washington 
and Jefferson in dealing with the revo- 
lutionary government of France, 
namely, recognition. Is it too much to 
hope that our American Government 
may soon be willing once more to 
assume her traditional policy of friend- 
ship toward both the Russian Govern- 
ment and people? 


An American Policy Toward Russia 


By GEORGE SOULE 
An Editor, Ths New Republic, New York City 


F there is one conclusion upon which 
it would seem that all groups of 
opinion about Russia must agree, it 1s 
that the United States has had no 
consistent policy toward the Soviet 
Union, and that such a policy is desira- 
ble. Our diplomatic attitude of non- 
recognition is not in fact compatible 
with the economic recognition extended 
in commerce and industry. Nor are the 
embargoes and threats of further po- 
litical interference with commerce har- 
monious with the effort to trade. Ifthe 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
to be effectually outlawed, the anti- 
Soviet propagandists are quite correct 
that it must be outlawed economically 
as well as politically and culturally. 
If it is not to be outlawed, then the 
only sensible course is vigorously to 
seek adjustment of the political diff- 
culties, at least in so far as they hamper 
normal commercial intercourse. So 
far, our various conflicting actions 
with regard to Russia‘have appeared 
to be built on trivial, prejudiced, misin- 
formed, or partial grounds rather than 
upon any broad and rational policy. 
In discussing a subject concerning 
which magnificent flights of the imagi- 
nation are prevalent, it is important 
first to get the prosaic facts straight 
with regard to commerce. Is it, or is it 
not, to the economic advantage of the 
‘people of the United States to trade 
with the Soviet Union? Is it to our 
advantage that Soviet Russia should 
be allowed to trade with the rest of the 
world? If these questions were settled 
in the affirmative, we might conceivably 
decide that she should be outlawed 


even at a sacrifice to ourselves; but 
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the economic and the political argu- 
ments are usually so confusingly inter- 
twined that it is well to take them one 
at a time. 


Trape RELATIONS with Russia 


In the year 1930, the exports from 
the United States to the Soviet Union 
were valued by the Department of 
Commerce at $114,500,000, or 3 per 
cent of our total exports for the year. 
Our imports from the Soviet Union 
were valued at $24,000,000, or 0.8 
per cent of our total imports. We are 
sending to Russia a larger proportion 
of our exports than we did before the 
War, and are importing a smaller per- 
centage of our totalfrom her. Clearly, 
the figures show that, so far at least, 
Russian trade can neither be credited 
for prosperity in the United States 
nor blamed for depression here. Its 
amount is not large enough in relation 
to the bulk of our foreign business to 
warrant such credit or blame. 

More significant is the fact that dur- 
ing 1930 our exports to the Soviet 
Union increased 35 per cent, while our 
total exports declined 27 per cent. No 
other important nation enlarged its 
purchases here during the depression. 
So far as the effect of Russian buying 
has been felt, therefore, it has been 
a stabilizing influence. Furthermore, 
the rapid increase, if it is continued, 
will before long make the Soviet Union 
a far more important customer than 
it is at present. According to the 
latest reports (those for February) 
exports to Russia have passed those 
to all other nations except the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 
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What do we sell to the Soviet Union, 
and what do we buy from her? We sell 
mainly tractors, agricu:tural imple- 
ments, machinery of many kinds, elec- 
trical equipment, iron, steel, and other 
metals, besides invisible exports such 
as engineering services. In spite of 
the relatively small bulk of Russian 
purchases in our total exports, they 
furnish a substantial market for these 
commodities. I suppose no one would 
argue that we are being injured, in a 
material sense, by this business. 

Our imports from the Soviet Union 
consist mainly of raw or semimanufac- 
tured materials. In-the order of their 
importance they were, for the year 
ending September 30, 1980, according 
to the figures of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, undressed furs, anthracite 
coal, manganese ore, sausage casings, 
pulpwood, lumber, rags for paper stock, 
flax, caviar, fish, licorice root, and bris- 
tles. These comprise ninety-six per 
cent of our Russian imports. 

Surely nobody is alarmed about the 
competition of Russian sables, foxes, 
or ermine, nor will our industries be 
ruinec. by imports of caviar or licorice 
root. The cries of anguish have come 
chiefly from producers of anthracite 
coal, manganese ore, pulpwood, and 
lumber. 

The main facts about the anthracite 
imports from Russia are, briefly, that 
in 1930 they constituted about one 
quarter of the total anthracite im- 
ported into this country, and less than 
one seventh of one per cent of the 
total American anthracite production. 
The prices paid for Russian anthracite 
were somewhat higher than those paid 
for the domestic product, the Russian 


coal being reputed to be of better | 


quality. If the American anthracite 
monopoly, which for so many years 
held the householder at its mercy, 
cannot now withstand the importation 
of less than 200,000 tons of coal from 


the Donetz Basin, it must be in a bad 
way. Of course, such competition is 
really too trivial to deserve a moment’s 
consideration, whether as producers we 
fear it or as consumers we welcome it. 


Sovimr COMPETITION 


American manganese producers 
really do have to meet Soviet competi- 
tion. Russia has long been one of the 
chief sources of high-grade manganese, 
having supplied a little under half of 
the world’s requirements before the 
War. American production before the 
War furnished not more than two per 
cent of our needs. During the War, 
the Russian and other shipments were 
practically cut off, and by 1918 the 
American producers, under pressure, 
furnished thirty-eight per cent of our 
supply. Then imports from other 
sources began to bulk large. The 
domestic industry maintained a much 
larger output than in the prewar dec- 
ade, but still was unable to keep any- 
thing like its emergency volume, even 
before Russia came back into the mar- 
ket in 1922. Russian imports have 
grown until they now supply about the 
same share of the demand as in prewar 
days. It is difficult to imagine that 
anything else would have happened if 
Russia had remained under a capitalist 
economy. American steel manufac- 
turers buy manganese from Russia, 
just as they buy it from Brazil, British 
India, and the Gold Coast, because 
they need the material and find the 
qualities and the prices satisfactory. 

The imports of lumber and pulpwood 
furnish another instance of a country 
with inadequate and dwindling natural 
resources buying from a country where 
these resources are plentiful. We are 
cutting our forests about four times 
as rapidly as we are growing them. 
We have begun to note a deficiency, 
especially in spruce. We import large 
quantities from Canada; ninety-five 


to 


per cent of our lumber imports originate 
there. About three per cent of our 
lumber imports come from Russia, 
and almost all of this is spruce. 

Pulpwood is so much in demand for 
our great output of paper, and we have 
already denuded so large an area of 
our formerly wooded hills in order to 
turn out Sunday comics, that we now 
must import considerably over half 
our pulpwood. Most of this comes 
from Canada, and a minor part from 
Russia and other countries. 

In spite of the fact that we have been 
called a nation of economic illiterates, 
it is scarcely credible that even the 
opponents of commercial relations 
with Russia do not understand the 
ABC of foreign trade. Of course, 
we cannot sell if we do not buy, and 
we cannot buy if we do not sell. 
Though this truth may be more difficult 
to grasp in the ordinary case, it would 
seem as if the most doltish of students 
in the economic kindergarten must 
understand it in the case of trade with 
the Soviet Union, since the Soviet 
Government cannot finance her pur- 
chases by long-term borrowing. Her 
foreign trade is almost literally a proc- 
ess of barter. The question is whether 
we should refuse to accept materials 
which are useful to us, or of which 
we do not have enough, at the expense 
of losing markets for the products of 
domestic industries which are more 
efficient and which can produce an 
excess over the domestic demand. 
Should we, at high cost, strip our forests 
even more rapidly than we do, and 
consume our deposits of manganese 
more quickly? 

Indeed, from the point of view of the 
national economy, our chief concern 
ought to be with the fact that the 
imports of useful goods from Russia are 
not greater than they are. For, as 
Wesley Clair Mitchell has written in 
Recent Economic Changes, “If we grant 
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that the real goal of economic effort 
is to secure goods for meeting human 
wants, it follows that a country’s gains 
from international trade consist of its 
imports. Exports represent costs— 
prices paid for the goods desired.” 
An ideal basis for international trade 
is to pay in exports which we make 
more cheaply and abundantly than 
does our foreign customer, for imports 
which we make less cheaply and abun- 
dantly. This appears to be precisely 
the case in our trade relations with 
Russia; the difficulty is that the ex- 
change is not on a larger and more 
even scale. 

Of course the story Is not complete 
unless we include Russian exports 
which do not enter the United States 
in appreciable quantities, but compete 
with our exports in other parts of the 
world. Wheat is the outstanding ex- 
ample. An attempt was made not 
long ago to convince the American 
farmers that dumping of Russian wheat 
is responsible for their sufferings. 
What are the facts? According to all 
reliable statistics, Russian wheat ex- 
ports are not yet as large as they were 
before the War. The Russian crop 
of 1980 was almost exactly the same 
as that of 1918, and more of it was 
consumed at home. The postwar sur- 
plus of wheat which has reduced prices 
was not created in Russia, but in the 
rest of the world, which, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, produced in 1928 twenty-seven 
per cent more wheat than in 1918. 
Why blame Russia for expanding 
production when we have already ex- 
panded it enormously and can, under 
our system, find no way to restrict it? 
If we succeeded in getting Russia 
to do what we cannot do ourselves, and 
persuaded her to withdraw her wheat 
from the world market altogether, our 
basic agricultural problem would be 
no nearer a solution. 
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PREDICTION REGARDING RUSSIA 


The present facts being what they 
are, it is not surprising that the op- 
ponerts of trade with Russia lay so 
much emphasis on fears, accusations, 
and predictions. Prediction regarding 
the Soviet Union is dangerous, as may 
be seen from the statement issued on 
March 21, 1921, by the Secretary of 
Commerce in the administration of 
President Harding. This distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce said: 

The question of trade with Russia is far 
more & political question than an economic 
one so long as Russia is in control of the 
Bolsheviki. Under their economic system, 
no matter how much they moderate it in 
name, there can be no real return to 
production in Russia, and therefore Russia 
will have no considerable commodtties to 
export and, consequently, no great ability 
to obtain imports. 


We are now being told that exactly 
the opposite is the case. Russia, in- 
stead of being an economic vacuum, is 
supposed to be an economic high-pres- 
sure tank, ready to shoot endless 
streams of goods in all directions, while 
accepting nothing in return. It is 
assumed not only that the Five-Year 
Plan will be wholly successful, but that 
Russia. will be able to build up a ma- 
chinery of production so powerful 
that it will dump upon the werld a 
flood of goods, manufactured as well as 
unmanufactured, sufficient to ruin 
industry and agriculture in all other 
nations. These goods, we are in- 
formed, will be sold at ruinouslv low 
prices, and the ability to sell them 
cheaply will be maintained at the ex- 
pense of an impoverished and enslaved 
working population, kept subservient 
by a cruel and self-seeking dictatorship. 

Let us suppose for a moment that this 
prediction were to come true. Let us 
suppose that a nation of slaves was kept 
busy solely in order to bestow upon the 


rest of the world an enormous amount 
of goods sold for very low prices—or, 
to carry the supposition to its logical 
and absurd extreme, given away. 
We should then all become the bene- 
ficiaries of the supposed Soviet mania 
to produce without consuming. We 
should have all the food we wanted to 
eat, all the clothing we wanted to wear, 
all the houses to live in, all the cars to 
ride about in, without having to pay 
anything for them in the form of ex- 
ports to Russia. We should be sus- 
tained in idleness, at a luxuricus scale 
of living, as the pensioners of the Soviet 
system. If Russia did not actually 
give away her exports, she would have 
to lend us the money wherewith to buy 
them—since she would be accepting 
no goods or services in return—and 
she could not expect any repayment 
of the money. All the world except 
Russia) would consist of 
This prospect hardly seems to consti- 
tute a menace. 

While the extreme supposition is 
of course absurd, it is important in 
that it demonstrates a valid truth— 
that in so far as Russia may throw 
cheap goods on world markets at her 
own expense, she will by that much 
subsidize the rest of us. 


Tue Soviet Am 


I fear, however, that no such good 
luck awaits the non-Russian world. 
We have had many reliable reports 
on the Soviet performance and inten- 
tions, and while the reputable students 
differ on matters of detail, they present 
a remarkably consistent picture in 
general. The chief economic aim of 
Communism is to raise the standard 
of living of the masses. This aim it 
seeks by a thoroughly planned and 
controlled economy. In Russia, the 
plan was adapted to the special necessi- 
ties of the country. The nation had 
been mainly agricultural. While the 


idle rich. ` 
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beginnings of mechanical industry were 
present before the War, they were not 
sufficient to supply the population with 
anything like a high standard of living. 
Indeed, even the peasants themselves 
did not consume enough of the food 
which they raised. Exports of food- 
stuffs, necessary to pay for the limited 
imports of manufactured goods, were 
made, under the old régime, at the 
cost of the mass of the peasants. 

The Soviet economic plan is there- 
fore twofold. It is, first, to construct 
at top speed a modern industrial plant 
which shall ultimately be capable of 
supplying the peasants and the city 
workers with as high a standard of 
living as possible. And, of equal 
importance, it is also to develop a 
greatly enlarged agricultural produc- 
tion, so that domestic food supplies 
may be adequate. 

Foreign trade is, under the Soviet 
plan, incidental to the building of this 
national economy. But, for the time 
being, it is a highly important incident. 
The rapid building of an immense in- 
dustrial plant and the enlargement of 
agricultural output both require the 
importation of large quantities of ma- 
chinery and materials which Russia is 
not yet in a position to supply for her- 
self. How can she pay for these 
urgent necessities? Not by borrowed 
money, because she cannot borrow 
except for short periods to facilitate 
the actual turnover of trade. She 
can pay only by exporting goods of 
which she has a surplus beyond her 
immediate needs, or of which she can 
create a surplus by means of heroic 
efforts and self-imposed privation. 

Since the Soviet Union must pay for 


her imports with the sale of her exports, 


it is clearly to her advantage to get as 
much for them as possible. She must, 
of course, compete in world markets, 
and must balance the yield of a large 
yolume of sales against the yield of 


high prices, just as any competitive 
producer must do so. But to suppose 
that she is deliberately charging low 
prices in order to ruin the industries of 
other nations, when she might sell at 
higher prices, appears palpably absurd. 
It is also absurd to suppose that ske is 
directing, or will direct, her precious 
labor energy to the making of goods for 
export instead of to the making of 
goods for, domestic consumption, any 
more than she is compelled to do s3 in 
order to buy what is needed to build up 
her productive system. 

It must be remembered that Soviet 
industry does not have the incentive 
for dumping which capitalistic industry 
has. Dumping is usually undertaken 
for the sake of getting a surplus off 
the domestic market so as to maintain 
prices at home. It is basically a re- 
striction of domestic supply in the 
interest of private profit. Any loss 
sustained by the dumping concern or 
industry on foreign sales is more than 
compensated by the gain from high 
prices at home. But Soviet industry, — 
not being primarily interested in profit, 
but rather in supplying goods as boun- 
tifully and cheaply as possible to the 
domestic population, does not object 
if domestic prices fall and domestic 
consumption is thereby enlarged. If 
it takes goods out of the domestic 
market to sell abroad, it does so only 
in order that other goods, for which it 
has a greater need, may be brought in. 

It is true that at present the Russian 
population is enduring some privation 
in order to buy abroad the machinery 
upon which future production is to be 
based. The Russian standard of living 
is nevertheless, even now, reliably 
reported to be not below that which 
existed before the War, and even 
somewhat above it m many respects. 
We could, if we wished to do so, render 
it unnecessary for her to export as 
much as she does, by arranging long- 
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term loans to finance her purchases 
here. But we should eventually have 
to accept repayment of the loans in 
goods or services. This is the usual 
process in the development of back- 
ward industrial nations on a capitalistic 
basis. 


Ir Russia SUCCEEDS 


If the Five-Year Plan fails, Russia 
will rot be in a position either to sell or 
to buy. If it succeeds, or meets with 
qualifed success, another five-year plan 
will follow, and still another and an- 
other. Soviet industry, by its very 
nature, cannot exist without a plan. 
At the end of each stage of develop- 
ment, granting continued success, the 
domestic population will be sustained 
at a higher standard of living than be- 
fore. It will take two or more five- 
year plans in succession to bring the 
average Russian standard of living up 
to that which existed in the United 
States before the depression. The 
present outlook is, therefore, that for 
many years to come, Russia will con- 


stitute a market for our machinery and ` 


perhaps for other manufactured prod- 
ucts as well, provided we are willing to 
accept her raw materials in return. 
The danger to us in the eventual 
outcome is not that Soviet Russia’s 
foreign trade will be unduly enlarged, 
but that it will unduly contract. 


Faced by a world which is either ac- 


tually or potentially hostile, she is being 
forced to plan for an ultimately self- 
contained economy, cepending very 
little either on imports or on exports. 
If she achieves the capacity for a pro- 
gressive increase in her standard of 
living without foreign assistance, we 
may conceivably find her sitting se- 
curely behind the walls of her system, 
sustaining her population at a higher 
level than we do our own, and refusing 
either to buy from us or to sell to us. 
If we should go hat in hand, asking for 


some badly needed manganese or 
timber, she might smile-and say, “ Why 
should I let you have it? I do not 
need anything that you can give me in 
exchange, and it does not suit my pur- 
pose to let you be in debt to me.” 

One of the greatest treasuries of 
natural riches in the world may be 
locked up for the Russian people only. 
And the fault will be ourown. Instead 
of having planned for a rational inter- 
change of goods in a world economy 
of which Russia is admitted as an 
equal member, we shall have thrust 
Russia away in her corner—which 
happens to be the largest in area and 
potentially the most valuable under 
the control of any single national 
government. 

Though any reasonable examination 
must lead to the conclusion that it is to 
our economic advantage to encourage 
trade with Russia, it is argued that on 
political or moral grounds we ought not 
to do so. The immediate political 
charge is that her exports are, in part 
or wholly, the product of convict or 
at least of forced labor. This charge 
has been denied by impartial observers 
as well as by spokesmen of the Soviet 
Government. What are the facts? 
We cannot know by sitting here and 
reading dispatches from Riga or Lon- 
don. If a similar dispute arose in 
regard to imports from any country 
with which we maintain ordinary 
diplomatic intercourse, the way would 
immediately be opened through nego- 
tiation for authoritative inquiry into 
and decision of the issue. Does any 
one doubt that the same course would 
be pursued in this case if our national 
policy were to encourage trade re- 
lations? 


Commronistic PROPAGANDA 
But the major charge is that the 
Soviet Government is building up a sys- 
tem of which we cannot approve, that 
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the Communists are seeking to extend 
their influence throughout the world, 
including the United States, by propa- 
ganda, and that they aim at the over- 
throw of our own Government. We 
must cease altogether, it is argued, to 
give them the economic support of our 
trade, so that we may hamper their 
success at home and abroad, even if we 
must do so at some present sacrifice 
to ourselves. ; 

Let us admit at once that the Com- 
munists are carrying on an active 
propaganda against the capitalist gov- 
ernments of the world, Just as an active 
propaganda against their own system 
is being waged by their opponents in 
this and other countries. It is difficult 
to say which of these propagandas 13 
the more mendacious or one-sided. 
But I think we must agree that both 
systems will in the end stand or fall 
by the test of experience rather than 
by what is said about them by their 
more bitter partisans. 

Will the Soviet system succeed even- 
tually in offering adequate satisfactions 
to the population at large? Will it 
meet the needs of a modern industrial- 
ized society? If it does, it will con- 
tinue to exist. We shall form our 
opinion of its merits from what it 
actually does and is. Neither vocifer- 
ous propaganda nor an attempt to shut 
off propaganda will prevent us from 
being interested in and finding out 
about what is going on in an area 
occupying so large a part of the earth’s 
surface and sustaining one hundred and 
sixty million persons. We do not 
need to be afraid of propaganda unless 
we deserve to be afraid of it. If the 
Soviet system turns out to be better 
than ours, we shall want to learn from 
it. Ifit does not turn out to be better, 
we need have no fear of the agitation 
in its behalf. And if it is to fail, it is 
certainly far better that it should fail 
because of inherent weaknesses than 


because its foreign enemies prevert it 
from succeeding. 

Personally, I do not believe that 
either the Russian system or ours is, 
in the present stage of development, the 
final word in economic and social 
organization. The Soviet system zer- 
tainly has many faults. And just as 
certainly, ours cannot be held to be 
final, when with such magnificent 
capacity to produce the necessities 
and luxuries of life, we suffer a long 
depression characterized by under- 
consumption, wherein hardships all 
through the population culminate in 
the plight of over six million able-bodied 
men and women who have to be sup- _ 
ported by charity because there are no 
jobs for them. 

Soviet Russia is condemned because 
it is ruled by a dictatorship. Fut 
we also have our dictatorship, which 
is perhaps equally cruel and certainly 
is more blind. I refer to the dictator- 
ship of planlessness—the dictatorskip 
of uncontrolled chance—which, with- 
out anybody willing it so, plunges us 
from prosperity to poverty. We 
mourn the fate of the Kulaks d-s- 
possessed of their land in Russia, fcr- 
getting that our dictatorship of com- 
petitive private enterprise has recently, 
in a space of less than five years, 
forced over 250,000 farmers and their 
families off the land. We accuse the 
Soviet Government of forcing labar, 
forgetting that here millions, in spice 
of their ardent desire for work, are 
compelled to be idle. 


RECOGNITION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The project of creating some kind of 
rationally planned economy is an urgent 
one in this age for all nations, for all 
sections of the human race. Soviet 
Russia, in spite of its obvious faults, 
offers the first experiment the world 
has ever seen in economic planning on 
a national scale for peace-time pur- 
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poses. It furnishes at once a labora- 
tory and a stimulus which may be of 
inestimable value to the rest of us in 
tackling the job of planning in our 
own way. 

Certainly no sensible person can 
be worrying about the tmminence of 
any revolution in the United States. 
But 1 we are eventually to avoid the 
revolution in this country which the 
Communists foresee, the way may very 
well be, not to drift into further chaos 
and misery while pretending that our 
system is perfect and employing every 
energy to block the progress of the 
experiment in Russia, but rather to 
learn whether we can improve and alter 
our own civilization by peaceable and 
rational means. An intelligent and 
broac-minded American policy toward 
Russia would be based partly on the 
recognition of the historical value of 
the Russian experiment (how far a 
negative value and how far a positive 


value remains to be seen) as a light 
upon the social and economic problems 
which we are certainly facing in this 
country. 

Once our steps were turned toward 
coöperation and enlargement of trade, 
legalistic, political, and technical ob- 
stacles could be cleared out of the way. 
These do not furnish reasons, but ex- 
cuses, for nonintercourse. We say 
they are insurmountable only because 
we have not officially wanted them to 
be surmounted. The truth is that 
the official policy of nonintercourse 
originated at a time when it was 
thought the Soviet Government and 
economy were inherently so weak 
that they would soon disappear in 
favor of another régime. Passing 
years have proved this opinion sadly 
mistaken. It is time to execute a 
right-about face and deal with the 
reality which exists. We certainly 
shall not abolish it by ignoring it. 


How Tariffs Affect Prosperity 


By Sm Grorer PAH 
London, England 


HE subject before us is probably 

the most important that could be 
discussed at the present time. The 
world today is suffering from a great 
trade depression; there is unemploy- 
ment in every country in the world; 
debtors are finding extreme difficulty 
in meeting their obligations; the gov- 
ernments of certain countries are find- 
ing great difficulty in honoring their 
debts. Revolution has broken out 
over a large part of South America, 
where certain presidents have been re- 
placed by other presidents. In Spain 
we have recently seen the abdication 
or apparent abdication of its King. 
In India and in Burma there are revo- 
lutionary movements. If we trace 
all these things to their source we find 
that they are fundamentally due to the 
economic situation. Every country in 
the world is in distress today, probably 
with the single exception (and that ex- 
ception is fast disappearing) of France. 


“Distress or NATIONS” 


For so grave a situation to develop 
as the present one, it is clear that there 
must be some great underlying causes. 
Why is every country in distress? 
Why are debtors finding it so difficult 
to meet their obligations? Why—and 
this is a matter of very great moment— 
why is there no confidence anywhere? 
The world has never before suffered 
as it is suffering today from the fear 
complex—fear of the future, fear of the 
present. No one can see his way. It 
is obvious that there are certain fun- 
damental factors responsible for the 
existing situation. We are now some 
twelve or thirteen years away from the 
World War. One would have thought 


that the disorganization of business 
due to the War would have been over- 
come by this time and that the world 
would have resumed its normal life. 
Why has it not? 

These are questions that each one of 
us must ask ourselves: Has the warld 
been applying the right remedies to 
the situation of very great difficulty 
which the War created, or has it, on 
the contrary, been applying the wrong 
remedies and making a very grave 
situation infinitely graver? No one 
can survey the course of events since 
1914, and more particularly durmg the 
last twelve years, without realizng 
that we have certainly not applied 
the right remedies. During the War, 
of course, we knew we were running 
against Providence, against all lew, 
against everything that would make for 
world prosperity; but when nations 
go to war, all considerations are for- 
gotten other than the great considera- 
tion of winning the war. 

Those of us whose business it was to 
assist in financing that great war kn2w 
that when the conflict came to an end 
the world would have to pay the pr-ce 
of its folly. We have postponed cur 
punishment, we have postponed the 
suffering of the consequences of that 
extraordinary folly—indeed, that great 
crime against humanity—for twelve 
years. We are now receiving it. 
During that period of twelve years the 
world has been able to move forward, 
In a sense, by the creation of fabulous 
amounts of credit. If an individual 
gets into misfortune, his good name 
will probably enable him to borrow, 
and while he can borrow he will be akle 


to enjoy what appears to be prosperity. 
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The time has to come, however, when 
he must meet his obligations. The 
time has now come when the world 
must face its obligations and meet the 
great bills it has incurred during the 
War and since the War. 

One great misfortune—and I say 
it wita regret—is that the world has 
gone into debt to an extent that cannot 
be met; the world cannot meet its 
obligations of today. It might have 
been possible to meet them in greater 
measure had the creditor nations been 
willing to receive payment, and had 
they assisted the debtors to make their 
payments. I am not speaking merely 
of America, but the creditor nations 
as a whole have been opposed to the 
payment of the debts by their debtors. 
Indeed, they have presented increasing 
obstacles to such payment, and as a 
result, the debtors are being forced 
into bankruptcy and the creditors also 
are in difficulty. The situation we are 
facing today is world bankruptcy. 

Wil these economic conditiors lead 
to political chaos also? Who can 
answer this question? 


NECESSITY FoR WORLD CREDIT 


The greatest bankers in the world, 
who are the very greatest authorities 
on this question, are informing us that 
unless we take the right action without 
delay, nothing can prevent a complete 
breakdown of world credit. This is a 
very dangerous and difficult situation. 
What does it mean? ‘To the ordinary 
person it means nothing. Whet does 
it matter whether credit breaks down 
or whether it does not? 

The answer is this: The food, the 
raw materials, and the goods of the 
world move on credit. You get your 
breakfast in the morning because some 
one has extended credit to enable the 
grain to be moved from the farm to the 
miller, from the miller to the baker, and 
from the bakertoyou. If credit breaks 


down, your bread will not be there 
in the morning and you will starve. 
Every town in the world will starve. 
We dare not let credit break down. 

How does this come about? How 
are goods paid for? Those of you who 
are business men know how they are 
paid for. You know the farmer is paid 
for his produce on the farm or at the 
elevator to which he takes his grain, 
and that the elevator, or the merchant, 
borrows the money from the banker to 
pay the farmer, and the banker draws 
on another banker and that banker 
probably draws on a further banker, 
and in this way the produce of the world 
is moved on credit. ; 

We had a complete breakdown of 
credit at the beginning of the War. 
We have had the experience oi what a 
breakdown means. The goods of the 
world did not move in the first month 
or two months of the War. The great 
accepting houses of London could not 
collect their debts from the enemy 
powers and from the continent of 
Europe in general, and consequently 
were unable to meet their own obliga- 
tions. Eight of them were in difficulty. 
It was impossible to discount a bill in 
the London market in the fortnight just 
before the War. Moreover, no one 
would draw a new bill. That difficulty 
was overcome by the action of the 
British Government, which guaranteed 
the payment of every outstanding 
British bill. 

That did not solve the problem, 
however, for accepting houses were not 
justified in accepting new bills. That 
situation was met by the British Gov- 
ernment, in guaranteeing the due pay- 
ment of every bill drawn on Great 
Britain throughout the War and for 
one year thereafter. Under normal 
conditions, this obligation would have 
involved the guarantee of the due pay- 
ment of some two thousand million 
sterling worth of bills year by year. 
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- When this guarantee was given, new 
acceptances were possible and the 
goods of the world could move. Bills 
were again drawn on our accepting 
houses, credit was reéstablished, and 
the world was saved from great distress. 

But who is going to give guarantees 
in the present situation? What is to 
be done? It is a matter of great mo- 
ment that the governments of the world 
should enter into conference with the 
least possible delay and do what is 
necessary to preserve the world from a 
great disaster. 

How did we get into this dangerous 
position? What has caused it? It 
is due, as I have just said, to the fact 
that the world has incurred debts of 
fabulous amounts. You here in the 
United States have incurred debts to 
an enormous amount, and unless you 
can sell your produce freely, you can- 
not pay those debts. l 

Until 1914, the bankers of America 
had total resources of not more than 


four thousand million sterling—twenty | 
billions of dollars in your terms—and 


this was the limit of the total credit 
they could give. In the spring of last 
year, the amount of credit the American 
bankers could grant, having regard to 
their total resources, was in the neigh- 
borhood of fourteen thousand million 
sterling, or seventy billions of dollars. 
Consequently, your farmers, your real 
estate people, and your people who 
borrowed against securities, are now 
indebted to your bankers in fabulous 
sums. The people of the United States 
are as much in danger as we are in 
other countries. It is imperative that 
we and you should enable the debtors 
to pay their debts, whether on short 
or long account. 


PROSPERITY THROUGH ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF TRADE 


That brings me to the question of a 
remedy. To indicate the remedy in 


its true light, I must ask you to look 
back over the last century to discover 
how the world has grown as prosperous 
as it has—-how America has grown as 
prosperous as it has, How is it that 
you have grown in a hundred years 
from a nation with a small population, 
in relative poverty, to a very great 
nation, with 120 millions of people 
possessing immense wealth, and with an 
income of vast extent? 

You could not enjoy the prosperity 
that you enjoy today if your country 
had not been opened up to settlement. 
You welcomed the people from the 
other side; you made it easy for them 
to come; you gave them great tracts of 
farm land, and did everything possible 
to stimulate immigration. ‘This made 
it possible for you to develop your vast 
country. But these immigrants could 
not have gone to the West as they did 
if communications had not been pro- 
vided. When these people began to 
come in at your invitation, you began 
to build railways for them, so that they 
could go West, to the land that was an 
unsettled wilderness—a barrier to pro- 
duction and to trade. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
I believe, was one of the first lines to be 
built in this country. I am proud to 
think that no small part of the first 
capital raised for the building of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway was fur- 
nished by England. Not very long 
ago, when I was investigating these 
matters I had opportunity to read the 
original prospectus for an issue of 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bonds 
put out in London by the ‘Barings in 
1836. Yes, you and we together 
(please forgive me for putting it that 
way, for it 1s true) helped those immi- 
grants to come out of Europe and get 
on to your land, by providing them with 
railways and with credit. All through 
the past century your bankers and our 
bankers, your investors and our inves- 
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tors, «dvanced the capital so that the 
farmers of America could develop their 
farms. 

America’s prosperity has come from 
the destruction of the physical barriers 
to production and to trade. Three 
million square miles of country opened 
up by railways, by roads, and by credit 
have made possible this vast population, 
enjoying the great well-being which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

What is the lesson from that? Make 
trade possible, and trade will flow. 
You made it possible by building 
railways, and also by an act of great 
wisdom. Under your Constitution you 
were not allowed to put on tariffs 
among the various states. Those who 
framed your Constitution were indeed 
wise. Imagine such an arrangement 
in any other part of the world! You 
have forty-eight states, and you allow 
no fiscal barriers to arise between any 
of those states, thus forming the great- 
est free trade area in the world. This 
policy of free trade caused expansion 
as nc other policy could have caused it. 
Had you had fiscal barriers, the move- 
ment West would have been hindered. 
You would have had expansion even 
under those conditions, but not to the 
wonderful extent that you have. Your 
development has indeed been one of 
the wonders of the world. 


PHYSICAL OBSTACLES DESTROYED 


And what went on in America went 
on over the rest of the world. During 
the past century the world has been 
supplied with communications in a 
degree difficult for us to realize. Just 
over a century ago there was not a 
single ‘railway in the world. The 
quantity of goods that then moved 
was exceedingly small. ‘Shipments had 
to be made by sea or by canal. The 
roads did not allow any large amount 
of goods to be sent over them. The 
method of transportation was then too 


primitive to enable any large quantity 
of merchandise to be moved. In 1816, 
according to available data, the total 
value of international trade was no 
more than four hundred million pounds 
—two thousand million dollars. 

During the past century, the world 
has been supplied with communica- 
tions, with the result that the physical 
obstacles to trade have been entirely 
destroyed. One of the most fortunate 
features of the present situation is the 
extraordinary advance in the science 
of transportation in modern times. 
With the railway, the steamship, the 
motor car, and now the airplane, it is 
possible to go anywhere in the world 
in an incredibly short space of time. 
It is possible to produce anything that 
the world possesses and place it at the 
service of the people of all countries. 

The result up to 1914 was great. In 
19183 the world’s international trade 
had expanded to something like five 
thousand million sterling—a twelvefold 
expansion in a single century. The 
world has ceased to be national, it 
had become international; nations had 
become dependent upon each other for 
the vital necessities of life. That was 
one of the reasons why the World War 
wasacrime. It was out of date. War 
in these days, when nations are es- 
sential to each other, is not only un- 
necessary—it is criminal. The nations 
ought to have known that they had 
become part of one great world econ- 
omy, and that any injury to any nation 
would injure the whole. Their rulers 
lived mentally in the past; they did not 
understand that they lived in the 
twentieth century. 

The well-being of the world had in- 
creased in even greater measure than 
had its foreign trade. The whole 
world income, so far as the data are 
available, in 1816, just before this 
great improvement in transportation, 
was only some four thousand million 
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sterling—twenty billions of dollars. 
In 1913 the world’s income was some 
twenty-four thousand million sterling— 
a hundred and twenty billions of dollars. 


EXPERIENCE IN FrEE TRADE 


This extraordinary expansion was 
due in the main to the removal of 
physical barriers to production and to 
trade; it was partly due also to the 
fact that one nation had the courage 
to proclaim to the world that it was 
willing to accept freely the produce of 
any other country in exchange for its 
own. I am rather indisposed to take 
eredit for this matter which affects 
my own country, but in the interest of 
truth I must refer toit. Great Britain 
gave the world one great free market 
in which to sell its products. The 
result was an extraordinary expansion 
in production and in trade. As the 
matter is of great moment to you here 
in America, I may perhaps mention the 
experience of Great Britain. 

Not only did Great Britain open its 
markets freely to the trade of the world, 
but it also sent its capital out to the 
four corners of the earth to assist the 
world to produce. It sent its capital 
here to America to help you to grow 
wheat for the world, without regard 
to the consequences to Great Britain. 
The British people imposed no ob- 
stacles to the cheap wheat that you 
were able to produce here. Conse- 
quently we had to change the methods 
of our farming. We could not compete 
with you in the production of wheat, 
so we reduced our wheat production 
and increased our butter, milk, and 
meat production, to the very great 
advantage of our people. What Great 
Britain needs is food of all kinds. 

I am sure you will realize the impor- 
tance of the point I wish to make, which 
is that Great Britain’s action in abol- 
ishing tariffs benefited both herself and 
the rest of the world. The production 


and the trade of the world could not 
have expanded as they have if there 
had not been that great free market in 
Great Britain in which the produce of 
all countries could be sold on terms of 
equality. 

There is a general impression that if 
a country opens its markets to the 
world, that country will not be able to 
sell enough—it will be deluged with 
the products of the world and will be 
ruined. What has been the experience 
of Great Britain? Great Britain, of- 
fering a completely free market to all 
kinds of products, with no limitations 
—food, raw materials, manufactured 
goods, or anything else that the world 
could produce—has never succeeded 
in importing as much as she has ex- 
ported; because the world wished to 
buy Great Britain’s goods in greater 
measure than it was possible for that 
small nation to buy from the world. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION 


As the result of a free market, in the 
period from 1845 to 1914 Great Britain 
increased her export trade from fifty mil- 
lion sterling to five hundred and thirty 
million sterling; increased her invisible 
exports from a very small sum to nearly 
four hundred million sterling; and in- 
creased her imports from ninety million 
sterling to over seven hundred million 
sterling. Dumngthat time, Great Brit- 
ain sold to the world goods to the value 
of some thirty-five hundred million ster- 
ling on credit. ‘That was the excess of 
her exportsoverherimports. Thatwas 
the capital that went out to all coun- 
tries and which she supplied so plenti- 
fully to the world during that time. 

There were only seventeen million 
people in Great Britain in 1840 and 
they were relatively poor. The only 
product they had in abundance was 
coal. They bought raw materials from 
other countries, manufactured them, 
and sold their manufactures in all parts 
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of the world. At the same time they 
supplied the world with a large part of 
its capital for the building of railways, 
steamships, cable and telephone sys- 
tems, and other needs. 

Itis a miracle! Iam convinced that 
if any one in the thirties or the forties 
of the last century had predicted what 
would happen, no one would have 
given any credence to his statement. 
It would have been said that the people 
living on those islands could not do the 
work which has been done. 

Am I not justified in drawing the 
conclusion that the nation that will 
give ‘ts life shall save it, and the nation 
that will save its life shall lose it? 
Great Britain has given her life with 
great courage. For a nation to take 
down her tariffs at a time when the 
whole mentality of the world was in 
favor of protection, was an act of great 
courage. 


RESULT or NATIONALISTIC OUTLOOK 


I have given you this view of the 
past in order to. indicate the direction 
we must take in the future. Is it not 
the direction of removing the hin- 
drances to trade? 

Throughout this long period since 
the forties of the last century, the work 
of building up world trade has been 
impeded by the statesmen of nearly 
every country. They have what is 
termed a nationalistic outlook end they 
do not like to see their countries be- 
coming international. 

Look at Bismarck, for example. 
When food began to go into Germany 
from outside in large quantities, he 
said, “This will never do; we in Ger- 
many must not depend on other people 
for our food. How can we feed our 
people in time of war unless we pro- 
duce our own food?” So he put on 
duties against Russian grain. In the 
early part of the eighties, Russia, in 
return, put on high protective duties 


against German manufactures. But 
the Germans could not do without 
Russian food; in spite of all Bismarck’s 
efforts, they could not produce enough. 
And in the war of tariffs, Russia won. 

Bismarck did not understand that 
the world had become international 
and that each nation had become de- 
pendent upon all the world for its 
prosperity. He wanted Germany to 
be great and strong, regardless of 
others, independent of a foreign food 
supply, so as to be in condition to fight 
any war. What was the consequence? 
Having been beaten in the war of 
tariffs, he ordered the Reichsbank to 
make no further loans against Russian 
securities; he closed the German money 
market to Russia’s needs and threw 
the finances of Russia into disorder by 
that act. Russia has always needed 
foreign capital and will need it for 
many a year to come, to develop that 
vast country. 

For three or four years Russia’s 
finances remained in disorder, and 
then France saw her opportunity. 
She said to the Russian Government, 
“Tf you will enter into a military al- 
liance with us, we will open the French 
money market to you; you shall have 
as much money as you want.” In 1890 
a military alliance between France and 
Russia was concluded, as a direct 
result of Bismarck’s action, and we all 
know what that led to in the end. 
In my judgment, the War was the 
direct result of the fears of the German 
statesmen for their future, as they 
endeavored to save their country’s life 
by a policy of timidity. Had Germany 
trusted her future to the world, there 
never would have been that great war, 
and Germany today would be infinitely 
more prosperous than she is. 


TRADE LIMITATIONS 


How does all that apply to the pres- 
ent situation? It seems to me the 
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lesson is obvious. ‘Trade willl expand 
in proportion as we give facilities for it. 
I have watched the growth of trade 
for a very long time, not only through- 
out the world in general but also in 
individual countries, including the 
United States; and I have found that, 
as a matter of actual experience, the 
trade of each country has grown to the 
limits of its possibilities. Some in- 
superable obstacle may prevent ex- 
pansion of trade beyond a certain point 
at a given time; it may be due to some 
political action or to some action on the 
part of individuals. But whenever 
the limitations are extended, trade 
expands. Every time the world has 
been willing to trade more freely, 
and has done those things that 
would enable it to do so, trade has 
grown. 

At the present time the world’s 
trade gates are closing, just when the 
world is in debt and needs the freest 
possible movement of commodities 
and the greatest possible income. 
The limitations are increasing and 
trade is declining. 

In 1927 a World Economic Confer- 
ence was held in Geneva. It was called 
together because the situation was 
dangerous. Fifty nations accepted the 
invitation to the conference. They 
sent 250 delegates, 160 experts. The 
greatest financial authorities in the 
world, representing fifty nations, came 
together to discuss the situation, and 
they made a unanimous report that the 
tariff policy of the world was the dis- 
turbing element; that instead of pro- 
moting trade it was reducing it; and 
that there must be tariff reduction. 
In a most valuable report by M. 
Thennis, president of the conference, it 
was pointed out that the tariff policy 
did not lead to prosperity but to great 
poverty and to war. We cannot have 
a world dominated by tariffs without 
creating war. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE Tanwer PoLicy 


I do not want for a moment to make 
this situation appear to be blacker than 
it is. But I would advise you here in 
America to see what is the effect of 
the world’s tariff policy on Europe. 
European nations are coming together, 
wisely, I think, and if the world’s 
tariff policy remains unchanged, the 
union of Europe will not be a matter 
upon which we can congratulate our- 
selves. Europe with Germany, ah, 
and with Russia, will be the most 
powerful physical force in the world. 
If this tariff situation is not corrected 
there will be another world war, more 
deadly and infinitely more dreadful 
than the last. Europe is being forced 
into poverty, and will not submit to it 
easily. I say this merely as a state- 
ment of the truth, with no other pur- 
pose; it is filling me with great anxiety. 
The trend of events is leading not only 
to financial trouble pane also to political 
trouble. 

The policy of the nations since the 
war, instead of providing remedies, 
has made the difficulties greater. 
Since the World Economic Conference 
report was issued, have the nations 
observed its recommendations? No! . 
Tariffs have been raised higher and 
higher. Even in Great Britain, a 
great party is now advocating a pro- 
tective tariff. J am glad to think that 
the majority of my countrymen are 
opposed to this insane procedure, but 
I have to admit that the Progressive 
forces are divided, and that a policy 
of reaction may prevail. If it does, 
it will mean further closing of the gates 
of trade, thus making it infinitely more 
difficult for the debtors of the world to 
pay their debts. 

No, no! We must abandon a course 
that leads to ruin. It is bringing the 
world into such great distress that those 
of us who understand have difficulty 
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in sleeping, or even in living. My 
friend, Dr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of 
the Westminster Bank, a man of very 
high character and wide sympathies 
and one who understood conditions, 
died because his anxieties caused him 
to attempt things beyond his strength. 
As he addressed the statesmen of 
Europe, he said: 


I wish to compliment the politicians of 
Europe on the success of their policy. 
They have imposed embargoes, created 
licenses, increased tariffs, and done every- 
thing in their power to block the channels 
of trade. They have succeeded. There 
is only one serious drawback to this policy 
—it means the suicide of Europe. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH TARIFFS 


The World Economic Conference 
report has fallen on deaf ears; the world 
has continued to plunge into greater 
danger, and I hope you will forgive 
me when I say that the last increase 
in the American tariff sounded round 
the world like the tolling of the death 
knell, bringing consternation into the 
hearts of millions of people. 

The world needs your produce and 
wants to buy from you; it is in debt 
to you and wants to pay you. You 
raise your tariff and prevent the world 
from buying your products and from 
paying its debts to you, thus driving 
it into bankruptcy. During the period 
from 1915 to 1930, you have supplied 
the world with goods on crediz to the 
value of some five thousand million 
pounds (twenty-five billion dollars). 
You have sold, but you have not been 
paid. The world is anxious to pay. 
You prevent it. You put up your 
tariffs and say, “We do not want you 
to send us your goods. We are willing 
to buy certain goods, but not others.” 
But you do not buy enough of the 
gocds that you are willing to buy, to 
receive payment for what you have sold. 

And now one great party in Great 


Britain is proposing to put a general 
tariff on goods coming into that coun- 
try——the other great creditor nation. 
We have abroad some four thousand 
million pounds of our capital—twenty 
billions of dollars. ‘There is real dan- 
ger that we, also, shall inform our 
debtors that we are not willing te buy 
their products to enable them to pay 
their debts. Under those conditions 
a breakdown in credit is inevitable. 
The world’s trade gates will be closed 
almost completely, the debtors will not 
be able to pay, and there will be uni- 
versal bankruptcy. With universal 
bankruptcy will come universal revolu- 
tion and distress beyond measure. 

We cannot face the picture; we can- 
not go on in the way we are going; 
we must reverse our steps and go in the 
opposite direction, as the World Eco- 
nomic Conference recommended. 


WORLD PROSPERITY POSSIBLE 


If we do thus reverse our position 
and open up the world to production 
and to trade, what will be the result? 
No nation can buy without selling, 
and no nation can sell without buying. 
If we expand the power of all nations 
to buy and sell, we will have an ex- 
traordinary expansion in world pros- 
perity. 

The time has come when this policy 
is essential. We have no option; the 
pressure of circumstances is so powerful 
that we must adopt it or perish. Why 
should we not adopt it? Look around 
the world and see how great is the 
wealth which the Creator has placed 
therefor mankind. There is no limit to 
the amount of wealth, of income, and of 
trade that this wonderful world of ours 
can produce and transact. ' Progress in 
science has now made it possible to 
develop the wealth of the world wher- 
ever it lies. The world is capable of 
producing infinite quantities of food- 
stuffs, raw materials, minerals, oil, 
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and everything that mankind needs. 
Science has now developed our manu- 
facturing industries so that we can 
transmute this great wealth into 
finished products for our use, on a scale 
never before known. The business 
men of the world, I am glad to say, 
are preparing for big business, and 
their instinct is sound. 

That means that at last we can look 
into the future with confidence; we can 
see that it is possible to maintain the 
peoples of all countries on a far higher 
standard of well-being than we have 
ever been able to maintain them in the 
past. Three fourths of the people of 
the world are still under the poverty 
line; let us bring them over—let us 
encourage them to produce and to 
exchange their productions for ours. 
They cannot sell unless they buy from 


us, and we cannot sell unless they buy 
our goods, so we have nothing to fear 
from this course of action. Fear lies in 
the opposite direction. 

Let us produce this vast wealth that 
exists in the world, let us place it at 
the service of every country, and let us 
build up our own prosperity on a 
prosperous world. If we will go on 
with the work that we have been 
doing in such great measure during the 
past century we shall get out of our 
present difficulties and get into an 
era of never-ending prosperity. We 
shall come into the time when at last 
it will be possible not only to keep 
poverty from our own country, but 
to drive it out of the entire world. 
Thus we shall make life worth living, 
not merely to the privileged few but to 
the great mass of mankind. 


A Tariff Policy for the Future 


By H. Parker Waus, Pa.D. 
Columbia University, New York City 


OME years ago while I was staying 
for awhile in the Irish Free State, 
I made the acquaintance of one who 
was very desirous that I should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the spirit 
of his country and people. He lent 
me a book by Mr. J. T. Mahaffy, I 
think, in which was the statement that 
in Ireland it is the impossible that al- 
ways happens and the inevitakle that 
never occurs. My subsequent ex- 
perience verified this assertion, but 
later observation has led me to the 
view that it is true also of the United 
States, as is shown by the fact that we 
have now on our books the highest 
tariff in our history, at the very time 
that our manufacturers are beginning 
to change their minds and to esk why 
in the world we ever adopted such a 
piece of legislation. 


Our Tanirr Has Broken Down 


It makes a great difference whose 
ox is being gored; and, human nature 
being what it is, people are prone to 
change their point of view without 
stopping to consider very much whether 
-the cause is in themselves ar some- 
where else. So we have the impossible 
situation that what we used tc call the 
“tariff reform movement” has fizzled 
out among those who originally sus- 
tained it, while it has taken root 
among those who were ultimately 
responsible for our tariff. The reason 
for that is that our present tariff has 
broken down. I say that not in any 
controversial spirit, but because I 
hear it wherever I go—hear it in the 
offices of the principal corporations, 
hear it from the presidents of great 


exporting companies, hear it in public; 
in fact, I hear it everywhere. 

Now why is it that our tariff may be 
said to have broken down notwith- 
standing the fact that it has had a 
triumphant victory, driving through 
Congress with the traditional captives 
fastened to its chariot wheels and 
getting just about what its proponents 
wanted? The reason is that it has 
not been consistent with itself, because 
it has not protected our most important 
industry, which is foreign trade—the 
industry that produces the largest 
amount of sales and, on the whole, in 
normal times, gives the largest profit 
for the capital invested. 


SHRINKAGE OF Forman Trapp 


The evidence that this, our greatest 
industry, has been left unprotected is 
that our foreign trade is now at a level 
far below that of recent years. In 
order to be strictly fair, I hasten to say 
that to some extent this shrinkage, 
which we measure in dollars, of course, 
is due to the lowering of prices, so that 
even if we had the usual volume of 
goods going abroad, we should not have 
so large a dollar volume recorded on 
our books. 

Also, it is partly due, unquestion- 
ably, to the fact that some foreign 
countries have become “saturated” 
with American goods. For some years, 
we have been sending abroad great 
quantities of what the economists call 
“capital goods”; that is, machinery, 
railway equipment, plants for public 
utilities, and other supplies of like sort. _ 
We have in some measure recapitalized 
—or “rationalized” —German facto- 
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ries. We have largely installed the new 
hydroelectric industry of Italy, we have 
done our share toward providing up-to- 
date mechanization in Great Britain, 
and in some of the smaller European 
countries we have completely revolu- 
tionized the industrial situation. 
Some of those countries are, therefore, 
pretty well filled with the particular 
kind of goods that we have been send- 
ing them, so that we cannot reasonably 
expect to continue the same sort of 
trade in the same volume that we have 
been enjoying during the past few years. 

Finally, the falling off of our foreign 
trade is undoubtedly due, in no small 
degree, to the fact that during the past 
eight months or so, we have done 
practically no foreign financing. It 
was Mr. Keynes, I believe, who said 
that this country was the greatest 
example of organized philanthropy on 
the face of the earth, because it was 
sending abroad so much goods and 
capital for which it would never be 
repaid. During the past year we have 
altered this policy, not altogether 
because of any change in our attitude, 
but because of a series of events that 
began in the Autumn of 1929 and is 
still incomplete. 

When we have made due allowance 
for all these important causes, we 
must still say that our tariff policy has 
broken down because it has resulted in 
a hostile attitude on the part of other 
countries; so that a very large propor- 
tion of the diminution of our trade is 
due to adverse legislation in those 
countries, for which we ourselves are 
responsible. 

In addition to the fact that we have 
placed our rates of duty very high, 
there are two essential points in which 
our present tariff system has been un- 
successful, even from its own stand- 
point: (1) the general inclusiveness of 
our duties, and (2) the selectivity of 
our policy. By the latter point I 


mean that we have not been content 
with the protection of our home indus- 
tries, but we have with great care 
searched out industries in which for- 
eign countries were proficient, and 
have applied the Irish principle of 
hitting a head wherever we see it; 
for example, lace in Belgium and 
France, ornamental embroidered gloves 
in France, watches in Switzerland, 
and so on. 

By this selective process we have half 
killed foreign trade. This was not 
done because a similar trade here was 
being harmed, for in many cases we 
had no industry of a competitive kind; 
but we wanted to prevent our citizens 
from buying abroad and thereby 
diverting (as was indeed stated during 
the last tariff debate in Congress) 
funds that might otherwise be applied 
at home—perhaps to the buying of 
things on the installment plan. I be- 
lieve, these statements are amply 
defensible from the standpoint of 
actual detail. 


Protective Porrcy ACCEPTED 


In the presentation I am going to 
make, I take it for granted that this 
country is protective, is going to 
remain protective, and always has 
been protective except perhaps for a 
very few short interludes. 

For the purposes of this discussion, 
protection is represented by rates of 
duty which equal the differences be- 
tween average money costs of produc- 
tion in the United States and average 
money costs of production in the most 
successful competitors of the United 
States, in any particular branch of 
business. This is the definition gener- 
ally offered by protectionists. 

The foregoing general premises I 
think must be admitted. As Mr. 
Kipling says, in words that are dis- 
tinguished more for common sense 
than for poetic thought, “Let us admit, 
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it frankly as a business people should.” 

The question now arises, Must we 
admit that our future tariff policy is to 
continue exactly as protective as it 
has been in the past? As I have just 
stated, I assume that it will. Let us, 
then, consider what changes must be 
made in order to adapt our policy to 
actual conditions and thus get out of 
the rut resulting from business depres- 
sion which is itself in no small m2asure 
the result of the exaggerated tariff 
duties under which we are laboring. 

Manifestly, we have two objects to 
be attained: (1) the restoration of 
foreign trade to at least its former 
importance; and (2) the reduction of 
needless protection, in order to regain 
markets that have been jeopardized. 
By “needless,” I mean protecticn that 
exceeds the normal level laid dcwn by 
protectionists themselves, as defined 
above. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL CEANGES 


Why is it that manufacturers have 
come to believe that our present tariff 
situation is unsuccessful? ‘The reason 
is that within the past ten years we 
have undergone, in American economic 
history, one of those great revclutions 
which people pass through without 
knowing exactly what is occurring. 

If we cast our minds back over the 
ten vears we realize that it has been a 
remarkable sequence of events, by all 
industrial tests; from the scientific and 
productive standpoints it is almost 
unequaled. We have had a greater 
development of invention, of industrial 
improvement, and of factory rearrange- 
ment in the past decade than we ever 
had before. It started, perhaps, dur- 
ing the War as a result of necessity, 
but it has continued as a result of desire 
to bring about bettered conditions. 

In the same period, our banking has 
‘been of such a nature as to stimulate 
the undue shunting of savirgs into 


capital forms. Our stock market panic 
of 1929 was essentially the outgrowth 
of a banking situation which en- 
couraged the securing of capital at 
extraordinarily low rates; for at the 
beginning of 1929 it was quite feasible 
for an industrial concern to provide 
itself with capital for practically noth- 
ing, by selling non-interest-bearing 
stock to people who were willing to 
take the word for the deed and reap 
their dividends in the future rather 
than in the present. 


OVERPRODUCTION 


Because of that fact, enormous over- 
capitalization has taken place in our 
country. By this I mean simply that 
a great many concerns and enterprises 
have been equipped with capital they 
did not immediately need, and they 
have built ahead. Indeed, our ad- 
ministration at Washington during the 
past year urged building ahead in that 
way, in order to give work to the unem- 
ployed. Only recently, at a meeting 
of business men interested in the con- 
struction industry, many gloomy fore- 
casts were indulged in as to what 
would become of the unemployed in 
the future; because they were occupied 
now in building things that would be 
used in the next three or four or more 
years, so that there would not be work 
for them at that future period! 

We do not need to indulge in these 
Alice-in-Wonderland fears and dreams, 
however, to realize that our plants 
have developed a manufacturing capac- 
ity that is very far ahead of domestic 
consumption. One of the leading au- 
thorities on the steel industry has told 
me that that industry is permanently 
about twenty per cent ahead of do- 
mestic capacity. That is to say, if we 
were to “run it full,” we should have 
twenty per cent of the production that 
could not be sold at home under any 
conditions. ‘The remarkable series of 
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charts and diagrams drawn by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
of New York show that during the 
years 1927 to 1929 inclusive (which we 
certainly think of now as years of 
prosperity, as we always do of years 
that are past) there was a very large 
percentage of unoccupied plant capac- 
ity in almost every industry. Even 
with the enormous foreign trade we 
had at that time, we were not quite 
able to occupy our plants with the 
work that we had to do; in other words, 
we were far ahead of immediate 
requirements. 

From some points of view that is a 
wholesome situation, because it shows a 
forward-looking attitude and a willing- 
ness on the part of manufacturers to 
provide themselves ahead instead of 
working from hand to mouth. I regard 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, for example, as an 
institution of great vision and power, 
as evidenced in this way perhaps more 
than in any other, that it is said to be 
always some fifteen years ahead of its 
immediate needs in its supply of ma- 
terials, equipment, ‘and so forth, in 
order that it may always be on the spot 
with the necessary enlargements to 
meet public convenience. But many 
of our manufacturers have enlarged 
plants to a point not necessary. 
Thus, for example, we are now able to 
manufacture five and a half million 
automobiles a year, of all kinds, while 
I believe that sane, conservative auto- 
mobile salesmen (if there are such) 
think that three and a half millions are 
about our normal capacity for a good 
while to come. If that be true, we 
have two millions of surplus plant 
capacity there. I am speaking of 
domestic trade. 


RESTORATION oF FOREIGN TRADE 


For these reasons, speaking in- 
dustrially and on a plain business 
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basis, it is necessary to get the foreign 
trade back, and to do it with the good 
will, the consent, and the welcome of 
foreign countries; for the time of im- 
perialism in trade has gone by. The 
more we look into the situation, the 
more we must be convinced that what 
is needed now is not a lowering of cost 
of production. We have very low 


‘costs in this country today, and I 


think it is the opinion of both foreign 
and American industrialists that in 
most staple products our best makes 
are able successfully to stand unpro- 
tected competition with those of any 
country in the world. That being 
true, our effort to recover a portion of 
foreign trade which we are now losing, 
and to enlarge it, is necessarily bound 
up with the whole question of restoring 
prosperity. That brings us to the 
question of what we must do to ac- 
‘complish this result. 

Plainly, the first thing to be done is 
to enable the foreigner who needs the 
goods to buy them, and at the same 
time to make him willing to buy 
them. Heis not at all willing, at the 
present moment, to do so. He thinks 
that by collecting the war debts along 
with the interest on our legitimate 
claims upon other countries, we have 
placed him under a very heavy duty to 
pay us each year a large portion of 
his current product of industry. He 
thinks he cannot do that unless he is 
allowed to pay it, to some extent, in 
goods. And because we are not willing 
to have him do so, the foreigner is 
doing all that he can to obstruct the 
coming of our trade into his country. 

That attitude must be overcome; 
and the way to overcome it, it seems to 
me, is by meeting our foreign custom- 
ers on their own ground and concluding 
with them satisfactory commercial 
treaties, based upon the theory that 
trade is to be reciprocal and that they 
are entitled to some means of settling 
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their debts here, instead of constantly 
, floating bonds in a market that does 
not want them. We do not want any 
more foreign bonds here than are abso- 
lutely necessary; certainly there are 
enough of them here now. And yet, if 
we do not accept them, how can we go 
on with this trade which we have 
developed to a point where it must 
have a foreign outlet? 
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In the next place, it is not possible to 
transact this volume of foreign trade 
without special financing. So, in our 
deliberate development of a tariff 
policy for the future, the next step we 
must take is that of linking up our 
foreign sales with our foreign financing. 
The foreign country that wishes to 
import borrows money here—thai is to 
say, secures the aid of a banking house 
in issuing bonds, and those bonds are 
then sold to any one that will take 
them. The banking house does not 
issue the bonds unless it can find 
people who will at‘once take them off 
of its hands. We have asked the 
public to pay the expenses of this 
foreign trade. 

Now, I do not think it is logical that 
“the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker,” the physician, and the 
dentist should take up these bonds in 
order to sell automobiles in Soviet 
Russia. The public does not do it in 
foreign countries. ‘The foreign invest- 
ment systems expect to absorb and 
hold such bonds. The great German 
banks and the Banques d Affaires in 
France do not expect to be relieved im- 
mediately by the community. 

So, we have the problem of adapting 
ourselves to the commercial treaty 
system which has been developed 
abroad, in which we make a fair 
exchange of duties, admitting the 
special products of given countries in 
an amount sufficient to bring about a 
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balance of trade. We have also the 
problem of reorganizing our foreign 
finance so that the burden of carrying 
the foreign credits shall be sustained 
by the manufacturing and investment 
interests which benefit from them. 
Why not? It is only fair, and it is 
done in other countries which are older 
in foreign trade then we are. 

There is a third phase of the prob- 
lem that needs to be carefully consid- 
ered, and that is the regulation of the 
height of our rates of duty. Let me 
repeat that I am not urging anything 
in the way of free trade, or even that 
the duties should be cut below a 
protective level. I am merely sug- 
gesting the necessity for a careful 
study of rates in order to find out 
whether or not we are buying our 
protection at too dear a price. If we 
are, we ought to adjust our rates ac- 
cordingly. Just here the question 
arises, What are we paying for protec- 
tion at the present time? 


PROTECTION OF INEFFICIENCY 


A few years ago we started on the 
theory that I have laid down as 
axiomatic (which I will accept for the 
moment in all that I say) that we want 
a rate of duty that is equal to the 
difference in average cost of production. 
We placed the administration of that 
plan in the hands of a tariff commis- 
sion, which found the following inter- ` 
esting situation: there is a far greater 
difference of costs between our princi- 
pal manufacturing plants and our 
poorer ones in this country than there 
is between our best or even our average 
manufacturing plants and the best 
or average plants abroad. In other 
words, the minor plant in the automo- 
bile industry did not need protection 
against the Opel Works in Berlin, but 
against General Motors. The small 
plant turning out paper did not need 
to worry about what was being done in 
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Quebec, Newfoundland, or some simi- 
lar place, but the thing that bothered 
it was the price made by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 

That being the case, the urgent 
` question is, Who is it that is being 
protected under our tariff? Of course, 
the business now protected is the 
inefficient plant. Our duties are at a 
level which is sufficient to take care of 
the interests of the least efficient plant 
in the business, or nearly the least 
efficient. 

The newspapers often sneer at 
manufacturers who have gone to 
Washington and formed a kind of 
“bread line” at the Ways and Means 
Committee offices to ask for duties. 
I do not sympathize with that attitude; 
on the contrary, I weep with the 
manufacturers. ĮI do not think they 
are exaggerating when they say they 
are losing money and everything is 
going to destruction in their plants. 
They have often been carefully selected 
as representatives of inefficiency. I 
think they are usually telling the 
truth, and they get what they want; 
that is, they get a rate of protection 
which enables them to stay in business. 
They then stay in business because the 
strong, well-organized plant needs them 
as examples. 

I said to a large manufacturer not 
long ago, ““Why do you keep up your 
prices as you do—you are making 
plenty of profit.” “Well,” he said, 
“I don’t think it would be professional 
for me to cut them. Many establish- 
ments in the business would not like it 
if we were to cut these prices.” I said, 
“You are not altogether a philan- 
thropist; you haven’t been working 
along that line.” “Well,” he said, 
“we have a code of business ethics 
which makes it undesirable for us to 
drive anybody out of business.” 

That was a highly admirable point 
of view, manifesting a degree of 


Christian charity that is often thought 
not to exist. But the question may be 
reasonably asked whether in our pro- 
tection as a business nation, looking at 
it from the Kipling standpoint, we 
ought to have a tariff rate system that 
is geared to the least efficient plants in 
the industry. 

The effect of such a policy is to 
grant protection to:the home manu- 
facturer, not against the foreign manu- 
facturer but against the American 
people, by enabling him to maintain a 
scale of prices which the better plant 
does not find at all necessary. Conse- 
quently, we cut our own throats, so to 
speak, by adjusting things in such a 
way that the foreigner cannot get in 
here with an amount of goods that 
would hurt nobody and would not cut 
down our total production in the least, 
but would probably prevent some 
manufacturers from going on as they 
are now doing. That is, it would 
probably lead to some reduction in in- 
efficiency of plants, or it might result 
in more rapid amalgamation, or pos- 
sibly in telling the truth about who 
controls given plants and where the 
stock ownership lies. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ABROAD 


There is one other phase of the sub- 
ject to be considered. We have al- 
ways thought, in: laying out our 
system of protection, that we were 
creating a tolerable condition in which > 
wages could be maintained and fair 
profits earned by the manufacturer, 
while at the same time the public was 
assured a reasonable amount of compe- 
tition among producers. 

We do not need to quarrel with the 
underlying principle thus indicated, 
but the situation has changed a great 
deal of late years. Within this re- 
markable decade of which I have 
spoken, an entirely new phenomenon 
has developed, namely, the exportation 
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of plants. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which has recently 
Investigated the subject, we have 
some twelve hundred branch estab- 
lishments of American industry abroad. 
They have gone to Germany, France, 
England, and every other country. 
The Ford automobile is everywhere, 
and the Ford accessories, the Ford 
filling station, the Ford this and the 
Ford that, accompany it. The like 
is true of General Motors, American 
Radiator, and other concerns. 

This state of affairs is significant. 
It means that our manufacturers have 
gone abroad to overpass the tariff 
boundaries that were set up against 
them. Once they are established there, 
they naturally and rightly become 
locally patriotic; they join with the 
local inhabitants against outside com- 
petition and they insist that the tariff 
walls there should be made higher than 
they were before. They naturally 
join in perpetuating the existing condi- 
tions, and in so doing they accomplish 
two results: first, the draining off of 
capital from this market, which is ob- 
tained from our bond-buying public; 
and second, the routing of products 
from these central plants into neighbor- 
ing countries which have reciprocal 
treaties with the countries where the 
plants are situated, so that they cut off 
our foreign trade. In other words, 
the better protected they are at home, 
the less foreign trade they are likely to 
get; because they shift over to the 
foreign protected country, take our 
foreign trade along with them, and 
manufacture there on the basis of 
American capital. 


CHANGES NEEDED 


It is evident, then, that changes 
must be introduced into our Govern- 
mental policy as to commercial treaties 
and into our policy with reference to 
the structure of foreign banking here. 


A beginning is being made. We are 
again organizing a foreign trade bank 
in New York for the purpose of doing 
this very thing. We must, however, 
through a careful scrutiny of our 
treaties with other countries, endeavor 
to regulate the whole question of 
international movements of capital. 
We must take some position as to the 
so-called “working clauses” applicable 
to, patents, whereby patented articles 
must be manufactured m the country 
granting the patent, in order to be 
valid. And we must seek to regulate 
the relationship between our tariff 
duties and the practices of our manu- 
facturers who not only occupy a pro- 
tected position at home but who also 
insist upon fencing off areas abroad 
against other American manufacturers, 
preventing them from coming into the 
countries where they themselves have 
settled. 

This is a very complicated situation, 
and if we had never had any tariff, we 
should not be worrying about it. We 
have it, however, and if the problem is 
complicated, it is a challenge to our 
ingenuity to work it out in some fair 
and equitable fashion. Some one may 
say, “Has not all this occurred to our 
great public men?” Perhaps it has, 
but they show no signs of it. The 
debates on the 1980 tariff show little 
trace of any such consideration. There 
were protests from about forty foreign 
countries, I think, on the ground that 
we were doing things that they thought 
were unfair. They were not asking 
for free trade; indeed, some of these 
countries themselves had duties of one 
hundred per cent or more. But they 
were complaining that we had no 
definite commercial policy, and they 
were right. 

Our tariff policy of the future must 
abandon that uncertainty. We must 
give up tinkering with and manipu- 
lating the tariff. We must recognize 


The Most-Favored-Nation Clause: A Menace 
to World Peace! 


By Hunri HAUSER 


AM well aware that I shall shock 

more than one reader by my opin- 
ions.* Although they may disagree on 
other points, international conferences 
and all pacifist groups agree dogmati- 
cally on the idea that the peace of the 
world is dependent upon equality of 
opportunity for all nations in the field 
of international trade. This dogma 
is set forth religiously in the third of the 
famcus Fourteen Points: 

The removal, as soon as possible, of all 
economic barriers, and the establishment 
of egual economic opportunities among all 
nations. 

In practice, this dogma takes the 
form of the most-favored-nation clause. 
At first glance, nothing could ke more 
attractive or more simple; if A lowers 
the import duty on leather coming from 
B, the reduction will automatically 
benefit C, D, and Z. If tomorrow 
there should arise somewhere in the 
world a new nation, the good fairies 
would place in its cradle this lucky 
token of equality. By such a process 
the nations of the world would ulti- 
mately come to form one large economic 
family, and trade between the various 
European countries would flow as 
smoothly as does that between Texas 
and Arizona or Wisconsin and Florida, 
without any hindrance or discrimi- 
nation. : 

Such is the vision that is spread 

1 Translated from Revue Economique Inter- 
nationale (Sept., 1980, pp. 591-600) by F. Cyril 
James, Ph.D., University of Penrsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

3 This article was written in March, 1880. To- 
day, in view of the tariff truce, the Sinaia con- 
ference, and the debates at Geneva on the subject 
of tariffa, it is not likely to cause any indignation. 


before us. But let us turn to the reali- 
ties of the situation. 


EXPERIENCE oF FRANCH , 


We are not without some experience 
of the most-favored-nation clause. 
By Article XI of the Treaty of Frank- 
furt, signed in 1871, France and Ger- 
many granted each other perpetual 
most-favored-nation treatment—sav- 
ing for the fact that the perpetuity of 
any peace lasts only until war breaks 
out again. The application of the 
clause was, however, confined to the, 
six nations with which France and 
Germany had large dealings, viz.: Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia. Neither the 
United States nor Italy was allowed to 
participate in the benefits. 

This article was included in the 
treaty at the behest of the French pro- 
tectionists, who were already up in 
arms against the liberal policy which 
had found its expression in the bilat- 
eral treaties of 1860-1862, and who 
therefore wished to safeguard them- 
selves from the inclusion of a fixed 
tariff in the peace treaty. France 
undertook not to impose on German 
goods duties higher than those paid on 
similar products coming from England, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, or Russia—but she remained per- 
fectly free to raise her tariffs against 
all of the seven nations impartially. 
Thus, the clause which is today re- . 
garded as the sheet anchor of economic 
liberty had a purely protectionist ori- 
gin in the revenge of Pouyer-Quertier 
and Thiers on Michel Chevalier and 
Cobden. 
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How came it that this clause, in- 
spired by the French themselves, had 
by 1914 come to be considered in 
France as an “industrial Sedan”? 
Pouyer-Quertier and his followers had 
not foreseen the tremendous industrial 
growth of the German Empire. They 
did not suspect that by reduced costs 
of production, by improved methods 
of economic expansion, by the develop- 
ment of transportation, by the creation 
of vast cartels, and by systematic re- 
course to the practice of dumping, 
Germany would become the most pow- 
erful rival of French industry, even on 
the domestic markets of France. Asa 
result, any concession made to any one 
of the six nations mentioned would 
have proved highly dangerous to 
France, since it would automatically 
have opened the door to German in- 
dustry, already better equipped and 
already protectionist in its philosophy. 

From about 1880 to 1914, this clause 
embittered the relations of France with 
practically every foreign power, and 
stamped those relations with the seal 
of a steadily increasing protectionism. 
There come to mind, for example, the 
disputes that arose between France 
and Switzerland, and the resultant 
tariff war which disturbed the relations 
between the two countries for several 
years. What was the basic cause of 
the dispute? France might easily 
have granted very low tarifis to the 
ribbons of Basle, the silks of Zurich, 
the lingerie of Saint-Gall, and all the 
products of the Swiss chemical and 
electrical industries. But had she done 
so, the low tariffs would have applied 
automatically to the products of Cre- 
feld, Elberfeld, Leipzig, Mannheim, 
and Nuremberg. 

Even though we may not agree with 
the exaggerated statements of the pro- 
tectionists, it is evident that the 
French dyestuffs industry had much 
difficulty to keep its head above water 
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in the face of German competition. 
If we had been willing to admit freely 
to our markets the products of Swiss 
chemistry, German science would have 


- overwhelmed our factories. The dan- 


ger could not be removed, and the 
same difficulties arose in the negotia- 
tions of France with both Belgium and 
Italy. 

The only way out of the impasse was 
provided by the famous system of 
tariff specifications, in which the de- 
scription of new articles was minute 
and verbose. A favorably low tariff 
would apply only to a particular kind 
of cattle defined in great detail, or to a 
quality of wine described with almost 
scientific precision. “Since I can in- 
terpret the clause to suit myself,” 
France might have said, “I respect it 
very highly.” In France it was the 
fashion to call the Germans past mas- 
ters in the art of using detailed specifi- 
cations; but in his recent book, Mevst- 
begiinstigung, Professor Schuhmacher 
hurls the same reproach at France. 
The use of such dishonest subterfuges 
naturally fostered a dangerous irrita- 
tion on both sides of the frontier. No 
other result could have been expected. 

In the light of this experience, the 
French Chambers passed the law of 
July 29, 1919, forbidding the Govern- 
ment to enter into any commitments 
which included such a clause. Treaties 
granting reciprocal concessions were 
signed frequently between 1920 and 
1924, but there is no evidence of any 
desire to return to that system of most- 
favored-nation clauses that was once 
so general. 

It can readily be seen that if France, 
for example, should grant most-favored- 
nation treatment to Germany or Eng- 
land, a similar privilege would be 
claimed by the United States, Italy, 
Spain, and even such newcomers to the 
industrial field as Japan and the South 
American republics—to say nothing of 
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Russia. A refusal to grant the same 
privileges to all nations would endanger 
the economic peace of the world. 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


What, in actual fact, is the extent of 
this Wilsonian proposition upon which 
international commercial policies are to 
be based? When it was first sprung 
upon the world, it appeared to be a free 
trade manifesto. So much, indeed, 
was this the case that it caused grave 
concern in the United States, where the 
people by long habit had accustomed 
themselves to extreme protectionism. 
Here at last was a weapon that the 
Republican Party might effectively use 
against the Democratic President; he 
was an outspoken enemy of the tariff! 
Woodrow Wilson himself seems to have 
realized the danger, for he hastened to 
supply, by means of a letter to a 
Democratic Senator, the exegesis of his 
formula. In effect the President said: 
“I have never suggested that tariff 
barriers should be abolished; all that 
I maintain is that, whether the barriers 
be high or low, they should be the same 
in regard to all foreign nations.” 

Even to this equality there are, how- 
ever, two outstanding exceptions. In 
the first place, the United States main- 
tains that the rule of reciprocity does not 
preclude the granting of special favors 
to contiguous states, Le., to Canada 
and Mexico, nor does it prevent the 
United States from granting whatever 
privileges it desires to its “protecto- 
rates” in the Caribbean. It was by 
virtue of this same principle of contigu- 
ity that Belgium and France had be- 
tween 1917 and 1919 hoped to grant 
reciprocal advantages one to the other, 
without raising the question of a 
customs union. In the second place, 
the British Dominions contend that 
the rule of reciprocity is in no way 
violated by the imperial preference 
(usually 38 per cent) which they grant 
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in regard to goods originating in other 
parts of the Empire. These two ex- 
ceptions of themselves are enough to 
weaken the doctrine seriously. 
Moreover, the Wilsonian frontier 
with which each nation surrounds it- 
self may, like a modern Chinese wall, 
grow steadily higher and higher, as long 
as it rises equally on all sides! It 
matters little to those who hold this 
theory that a tariff of 80 per cent or 
45 per cent is raised to 70 per cent, 
100 per cent, or even 150 per cent, 
provided that it rises equally in regard 
to all nations and does not allow any 
discrimination whatsoever. No atten-: 
tion is paid to the special interests of 
each nation, to the delicacy and the 
complexity of economic mtercourse, 
nor to those traditional relations which 
were erstwhile thought to be the most 
important foundation of world peace. 
All of these things are deliberately 
sacrificed to the phantom of universal- 


ity. 
RESULTS oF ÜNIFORMITY 


The results of such a policy are ap- 
parent. When the legislature of any 
nation sets about the task of revising 
its tariff, it scans the fifty or more 
countries in the world to seek out its 
most powerful competitor in each arti- 
cle. It then decides what tariff duty 
will protect its industry from the in- 
roads of that competitor, and applies 
the duty indiscriminately to all coun- 
tries. The precautions which the com- 
petition of Germany compelled prewar 
France to take in regard to the six 
powers already mentioned, are now 
to govern the action of every country 
as regards the rest of the world. 
Bellum omnium contra omnes. 

The toys of Nuremberg or Neuchatel 
must face a tariff barrier erected against 
Japanese toys; the cotton fabrics from 
Italy are penalized because of the 
efficiency of American factories; and 
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so on. We may have no complaint 
against Czechoslovakian shoes, but we 
exclude them in order to protect our- 
selves from the industrialists of Mas- 
sachusetts. The most powerful com- 
petitor—the nation with the most 
highly developed industry, the lowest 
costs of production, and the cheapest 
transportation costs, is the one against 
which we must defend ourselves. So 
much the worse for the others! The 
existence of an unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause produces in re- 
ality a condition in which all nations 
are placed on an equal footing with the 
one that is most feared. 

An English free-trader, Sir Clive 
Morrison-Bell, has exhibited at his 
lectures an ingenious map of Europe, 
on which the various nations are each 
surrounded by a cardboard wall, the 
height of which is proportionate to the 
level of the present tariff of that coun- 
try. Without discussing the qualifica- 
tions required in regard to any con- 
clusions drawn from such a document, 
I should like to insist upon the inherent 
incompatibility of the two aims of free- 
traders—the lowering of tariff barriers, 
and the widest possible use of the most- 
favored-nation clause. One aim ren- 
ders the attainment of the other 
impossible. 

With a tariff that is uniform in re- 
gard to all countries, and necessarily 
fixed at a level that will exclude the 
most dangerous competitor, it follows 
that all nations must be drawn into a 
policy of unbridled protectionism. Al- 
ways of even height, and having neither 
breach nor gate, the cardboard walls 
on Sir Clive’s map will grow steadily 
higher, resembling that Tower of Babel, 
to the height of which there was no 
limit but the sky itself. 

If it be true that rising tariffs are a 
cause of friction between nations, and 
if from such friction a tariff war may 
develop any moment—followed at last 
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perhaps by war itself—then nothing 
has ever threatened the péace of the 
world more directly than does the 
present system. 


IMPRACTICAL PHILOsOPHY 


Leibnitz used to disparage those 
unfortunate philosophers who mistook 
the straw of words for the grain of 
realities. This, I regret to say, is the 
very thing that pacifists too often do. 
When an idea has the appearance of 
serving to maintain world peace, even 
when it can be given that appearance 
by the desires of the pacifists, it is 
adopted enthusiastically. Shame upon 
the skeptic who does: not bow down 
before the new idol! Yet, surely it is 
unnecessary to point out that peace 
is not born of sentimental effusions. 
Peace can be attained only when na- 
tions have found out how to remove the 
basic causes of war. If you are stead- 
ily increasing your stock of dynamite, 
you cannot avoid catastrophe by hiding 
the explosive beneath a heap of roses. 

Nothing could be more attractive 
than this idea of extending privileges 
freely to all nations. It is an ideal 
worthy of the poets. But let us not 
forget that before we can establish 
equality of commercial opportunity, 
we must first establish equality of eco- 
nomic resources, unless we wish to de- 
stroy utterly the weaker nations of the 
world. There can be no equality of 
opportunity between a nation enjoying 
the wealth of a continent and one which 
does not possess the raw materials 
necessary for its industry—between a 
nation that “rules the waves” and one 
that is shut off from all access to the 
sea. 

At the Peace Conference, France 
wisely suggested that the formula of 
equality, 30 brutal in the results which 
it produces, should be replaced by the 
ideal of equity as the basis of commer- 
cial relations. Such an ideal is not 
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only more capable of meeting varying 
circumstances—it is essentially more 
just in its results. But France allowed 
herself to fall under the commcn de- 
lusions, and the ideal was lost. 


A SERIOUS SITUATION 


It is time we realized the seriousness 
of the situation. The path along 
which the nations are hurrying light- 
heartedly leads straight to the edge of 
the abyss. This truth becomes plain 
when one studies the recent discussions 
in regard to the tariff truce—for under 
the cloak of the most-favored-nation 
clause we are all moving steadily nearer 
to that protection which amounts to a 
virtual exclusion of foreign goods. 
What will happen in that day in which 
an industrious people, sweating under 
the yoke of an industrial system al- 
ready axle-deep in mud, comes up 
against barriers that are insurmount- 
able? Those future victims of a kind 
of reversed blockade will demolish the 
barriers by force of arms. ‘Thus will 
our thoughtless friends of peace have 
labored unconsciously to produce war! 

Economic peace, which is the funda- 
mental basis of all peace, is born of 
international relationships that are 
profitable to all parties concerned. As 
was realized by the negotiators in 1860- 
1862, concessions between nations must 
be arrived at by a process of give and 
take. Two by two, the countries of 
the worid must work out this relation- 
ship one to the other, taking full 
account of each other’s needs and ad- 
vantages. Between A and B, special 
bonds will gradually develop, and the 


same process will occur in other parts, 


of the world or in regard to other prod- 
ucts, between B and C, and between A 
_and C, a3 well as among several of these 
countries in a group. 

Thus there will grow up between the 
most diverse and the most unequal 
members of the family of nations, a 
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network of relationships. The individ- 
ual threads of the web may be thin, but 
they are strong, and the web itself is 
not easily broken. More can be ac- 
complished in the cause of peace by 
creating a steel cartel or an inter- 
national coal trust than by shouting 
“Let us have economic peace!” Peace 
never comes by a miracle; it must be 
maintained steadily by our work from 
day to day. 


ADDENDUM 


Since this article was written, the 
sessions of the conference on the tariff 
truce have taken place at Geneva. 
These discussions do not seem to have 
done much to clarify a situation that is 
more than a little confused, but un- 
consciously (and doubtless against the 
wishes of the protagonists of this ideal) 
they have shed a good deal of light on 
the most-favored-nation clause. 

To begin with, one of the leading 
advocates of free trade, Mr. Yves le 
Trocquer, took the trouble to point 
out that if this magic clause is written 
into treaties of commerce, it must al- 
ways be “subject to the reservation 
that this clause does not apply to those 
conventions between two or more na- 
tions which are designed to prepare 
the way for a future customs union.” ® 

Such a reservation is of considerable 
importance. What England has al- 
ready done for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, or the United States 
for the contiguous and dependent 
states, may be imitated in the near 
future by other groups of states in 
Europe or throughout the world. Such 
groups need only state that they are 
preparing for a future Zollverein in 
order to escape from the onerous bur- 
den of the most-favored-nation clause. 

Nor is this all. We cannot remain 

3“T,Union douanière européenne et |’organisa- 
tion de la paise,” m L'Esprit Internationale, 
April 1, 1980, p. 223. 
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blind to the danger in which the weaker 
nations of the world are placed by 
unconditional use of the clause in all 
treaties. The world has already felt 
the edge of that weapon which the 
most-favored-nation clause places in 
the hands of those highly protectionist 
states whose natural wealth enables 
them to demand favors from other 
countries without giving anything in 
return. Even in the field of politics, 
we have seen that the benefits of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations are 
loudly claimed by those very ‘powers 
which steadfastly refuse to accept the 
obligations it imposes. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that the 
French Committee, appointed to study 
the possibility of a European customs 
union, expressly recommends the crea- 
tion of clearly defined economic groups. 
In the resolution which it submitted to 
the Assembly at Geneva, the Commit- 
tee openly denies the unconditional 
application of the clause in all cases, 
pointing out that: 

It has always been recognized that states 
which are not members of such a union 
(i.e. one between a group of nations in the 
game stage of economic development and 
rigidly confined to them), and which do not 
assume the duties that it imposes, cannot 
claim the benefit of any agreements made 
between the members of the union, not- 
withstanding any claims that such statea may 
make on the basis of a most-favored-nation 
clause. 


Clearly, we have traveled a long way 
from the rigid equality extolled such a 
short while ago. We may, in fact, look 
forward to a grouping of states in a 
manner somewhat similar to that estab- 
_ lished by the Treaties of 1919 for the 
succession states to the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Within such a 
group, absolute equality of opportunity 
would be required, but each state 
might do what it pleased in regard to 
outside nations. 


THe ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


APPLICATION OF EQUAL TREATMENT 


It remains for us to observe how a 
world that openly proclaims the power 
of this clause has succeeded in greatly 
restricting its practical application. 
Not so long ago, the United States was 
violently opposed to the most-favored- 
nation clause, and would negotiate with 
other powers only on a basis of narrow 
reciprocity. But America has suddenly 
undergone a change; it is the most ac- 
tive proponent of a formula which 
opens the markets of Europe to Ameri- 
can industry without in any way re- 
tarding the steady rise in the American 
tariff barriers. How will the United 
States regard the creation of a European 
customs union, perhaps ultimately 
embracing all of Europe, from the terri- 
tories of which American goods will be 
excluded? Will not the British Empire 
also be forced in the long run to de- 
fend herself from the American inva- 
sion? 

Although we cannot discuss the 
numerous problems regarding a Euro- 
pean customs union (and the possibil- 
ity of its creation except as a defense 
against America), the discussions at 
Geneva have given an unexpected 
support to the point of view advanced 
in this article. ‘Those discussions em- 
phasize the incompatibility between 
the two aims towards both of which 
an oversimplified economic idealism 
would have us reach—the lowering 
of tariffs and the utmost extension of 
the most-favored-nation clause. All 
of the arguments that have been 
raised against reciprocity cannot con- 
ceal this fact. In the present state of 
the world, the most-favored-nation 
clause tends to force a nation to raise 
its tariffs year by year. It results— 
we have already said and now repeat— 
in creating a system whereunder all 
nations are treated on a level with that 
nation which is most feared. 


A Defense of the Most-Favored-Nation Clause! 
By A. MERTENS 


BVIOUSLY, a country might re- 
gard the most-favored-nation 
clause as a menace when this clause 
renders impossible the adoption of a 
commercial policy which would be 
highly beneficial to that country. But 
it is less easy to understand why the 
clause should be regarded as an ob- 
stacle to economic intercourse and a 
danger to the peace of the world. Mr. 
Hauser has tried, with his usual bril- 
liance, to defend so unusual a thesis in 
the preceding article—but I must con- 
fess that he has not been able to con- 
vince me. 

On tae contrary, it is the policy of 
reciprocity—a policy opposed in every 
respect to that enshrined in the most- 
favored-nation clause—which appears 
to me to carry the most dangerous 
germs cf international discord. It is 
this policy which disrupts the equilib- 
rium of economic intercourse. 

It is impossible to discuss here many 
of the more specific aspects of the prob- 
lem, particularly those difficulties that 
arise when we attempt to determine 
with precision the extent to which a 
certain tariff protects the industry of a 
country, or the proper amount of the 
duties that should be imposed by an- 
other country to counteract such a 
tariff. Two tariff systems, each includ- 
ing identical duties on similar goods, 
may offer to international trade, bar- 
riers that differ greatly from one an- 
other. In order to appraise the effect 
of any customs duty, we must always 
think of iż in relationship to the general 


1 Translated from the Resue Economique In- 
ternattonale (Sept, 1980, pp. 601-604) by F. 
Cyril James, Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


level of domestic prices within the coun- 
try to which it refers. The smallest 
import duty imposed on goods entering 
a country where the price level is low 
may be a greater hindrance to trade 
than a much larger duty imposed to 
protect a market in which the general 
level of prices is high. Moreover, we 
must always bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between the tariff as a protective 
device and the tariff as an instrument 
of taxation. The man who would seek 
to learn the fundamental truths under- 
lying a world-wide system of tariffs is 
likely in the end to find nothing but a 
mare’s nest. 


Errects or TARF Reprisau 


These are not unimportant matters, 
but we must pass on to the chief point 
of the argument. Since Mr. Hauser is 
French, let us ask ourselves what would 
have been the present economic condi- 
tion of France if she had consistently 
applied the policy of reciprocity which 
he so much admires. Certainly France 
could have made the barriers to im- 
ports into her domestic market of a 
height proportioned to the obstacles 
which French goods encountered when 
exported to the country from which 
those imports originated. Goods com- 
ing from the United States and Aus- 
tralia—to take but two of the countries 
which have surrounded themselves 
with high protective walls—would 
have been subjected to a higher duty 
than that paid on the products of coun- 
tries (such as those of Western Europe) 
where the customs duties are much 
lower. The former would have been 
subjected to the duties of the general 
tariff, while the countries of the latter 
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group would have reaped the advan- 
tages of the minimum tariff; the prin- 
ciples of equity would have been satis- 
fied. 

But Mr. Hauser should take care 
that such an application of his prin- 
ciple of equity does not lead to its 
adoption in other cases! If France 
should wish to impose a differential 
tariff on the products of those countries 
that are more protectionist than her- 
self, she would have to accept the conse- 
quences of this fact when exporting 
goods to those countries that are more 
liberal in their tariff policies—countries 
to which France already appears in the 
guise of a protectionist power. 

When exporting goods to Belgium, 
Holland, England, Switzerland, or the 
Scandinavian countries, France would 
have to pay a higher duty than that 
imposed upon her competitors. 
French machinery, tools, and other 
metallurgical products (as well as 
French automobiles) would be taxed 
more heavily than similar goods ex- 
ported from Belgium. English woolens 
and cottons would gain an advantage 
over those of France in the tariff duties 
of other countries. The entrance of 
French products into the markets of 
the newer countries across the sea 
would also be restricted as a result of 
the duties which France now imposes 
on the importation of certain raw ma- 
terials. Argentina would give special 
privileges to England and Belgium in 
return for the free entry of her wheat 
into those countries. Brazil and the 
other coffee-producing countries of the 
world would adopt a similar policy in 
retaliation against our present treat- 
ment of this commodity. 


In short, France would suffer a dis~ 


advantage relative to other countries 
in a great many markets which she 
now enters on terms of equality. 
Would she accept such a situation 
light-heartedly? We hardly think so. 
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‘Would she not, on the contrary, use 


every political and economic weapon 
within reach in the attempt to rid her- 
self of this discrimination? Would 
France not set as the goal of her efforts 
the gaining in foreign markets of that 
most-favored-nation treatment which 
she did not wish to extend to the na- 
tions supplying her domestic market? 
There is the real difficulty of the prob- 
lem. 


BENEFITS AND OBLIGATIONS 


We must always remember that 
there are two aspects of: the most- 
favored-nation clause—the benefits 
that it confers and the obligations that 
it implies. We hardly ever discuss the 
benefits of this clause, unless it be to 
complain that they are not great enough. 
But inadequate though the benefits 
may be, every one knows that they 
exist and that they are of great im- 
portarce. These we assume in silence; 


_our discussions are always in regard to 


the price that we have to pay—to the 
obligations which the clause imposes. 
Much as we desire the benefits of most- 
favored-nation treatment, we turn up 
our noses at the price that we must pay 
for them. 

Admittedly, the balance between the 
benefits and the costs of such treatment 
is far from attaining a just and satis- 
factory equilibrium in all cases. Only 
too often it offers in exchange for an 
open or weakly protected market, one 
that is bristling with obstacles. - Never- 
theless, the most-favored-nation clause 
does not exclude the possibility of tariff 
negotiations which, even if they do not 
succeed in lowering 'the walls, at least 
serve to keep open those breaches by 
means of which the currents of trade 
can move. 

Even if this complaint as to the 
disequilibrium produced by the most- 
favored-nation clause were basically 
true, what countries would suffer the 
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greatest injury and be strongest in their 
opposition to the system? Obviously, 
those countries which are the least 
steeped in  protectionism-——countries 
with a liberal tariff policy, such as Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Countries such as 
these have almost always more to offer 
than they can hope to receive under the 
most-favored-nation clause. Yet we 
do not find these nations fighting to 
abolish the clause. They not only ac- 
cept it in principle but they are working 
for its greater use and also for its ex- 
tension to entirely new spheres of use. 
These nations are not content with the 
clause in its present form. What they 
desire is a most-favored-nation clause 
that is without any limitations or 
reservations—a clause that is uncondi- 


tional and generalized in the widest — 


possible fashion. 


Most-FavorEep-Nation POLICY 
GAINING GROUND 


Whether we like it or not, the most- 
favored-nation policy is the only one 
that shows signs of enduring. Through 
the interplay of natural forces, it pre- 
sents the possibility of attaining that 
condition of equilibrium toward which 
international economic relationships 
are always tending. 

So long as this equilibrium rests upon 
nothing but treaties governing the 
trade between two countries, it is 
precarious and unsatisfactory. The 
relationships between France and Ger- 
many did not attain to any continued 
stability until after the agreement of 
August 27, 1927, by which they were 
built upon the principle of most- 
favored-nation treatment. The tarif 
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war which in 1924 broke out between 
Poland and Germany has just been 
settled by an agreement which, al- 
though inadequate in certain other 
respects, is based upon the same prin- 
ciple. In addition, we can observe on 
every side, countries that have long 
practiced the policy of reciprocity but 
are now being compelled to give it up 
by the force of economic developments. 
They are adopting in its stead the 
principle of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. What has France done since 
the German agreement of 1924? Or 
again, take the case of Spain in 1927 
reversing the policy which it had 
steadily applied during the preceding 
seven years. 


INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS 


Most-favored-nation treatment is 
not only a condition of economic 
equilibrium; it is more and more com- 
ing to be identified with the régime of 
common rights. Long habituation has 
led the nations of the world to feel that 
they have certain rights in those coun- 
tries with which they customarily have 
economic relations. To exclude a 
single nation from the enjoyment of 
these rights would be to inflict an 
obvious and important penalty. A 
country so treated could not accept its 
exclusion without attempting reprisals. 
These moral and psychological aspects 
of the problem are of great importance. 
It is the loss of those rights which na- 
tions have previously enjoyed in com- 
mon, much more than the material 
injury that tariff discrimination in- 
volves, that will tend to divide the na- 
tions of the world one from another and 
to embitter the relations between them. 


Our Future Relations with Haiti 


By Atonzo Porter Burcress Horry, M.D. 
Ex-Consul for Haiti 


RY recently an eminent states- 
man declared publicly that the 
“Monroe Doctrine has formed the 
foundation for an ever increasing 
mutual respect and good will between 
our own country and the advancing 
nations to the south of us.” Another 
ig reported to have declared that “it 
had played a large part in making the 
American nations a happy family.” 
But has that desirable goal been at- 
tained? Hitherto, this Doctrine has 
been considered a mandate to intervene 
in the affairs of some of the republics 
to the south, regardless of the Law of 
Nations. Mr. Hoover has advanced 
a new policy, that of nonintervention, 
which is being warmly indorsed by 
many of the governments of this 
hemisphere. 

Haiti, who has suffered considerably 
from the old policy, has had no little 
share in making possible—indirectly, 
yet effectively—the promulgation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


HAITIS CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
LIBERTY 


Eight hundred Haitian freedmen 
answered the call for volunteers to 
assist the United States in its struggle 
forindependence. They enlisted under 
Count d’Estaing. They saved the 
Patriot Army at the siege of Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1779, when threatened 
with annihilation by the British forces 
under General Maitland, by bravely 
covering its retreat. D’Estaing re- 
ceived two wounds. Among the Hai- 
tians who took part were André, 
Beauvais, Vilatte, Lambert, and Chris- 
tophe, all of whom subsequently dis- 


tinguished themselves in the war of 
Haitian independence. Haiti would 
like the United States of America to 
appreciate the historical fact that 
some of her sons shed their blood on 
American soil!! 

The liberator Bolivar had failed in 
his attempts to free Mexico and Cen- 
tral America from the yoke of Spain. 
Stripped of all resources, he fled to 
Jamaica, where he implored of the 
governor the help of England—but in 
vain. He also failed in his appeal to 
France and to the United States, 
although it was to the interest of these 
powers to see the colonial power of 
their rival, Spain, broken in this 
hemisphere. Almost in despair, and 
without means, he resolved to visit 
Haiti and appeal to the generous in- 
stincts of that republic for the neces- 
sary help to undertake again the task 
of liberation which had gone to pieces 
in his hands. Never was there a more 
solemn hour for any man, and he the 
representative of the destiny of South 
America. Could he hope for success? 
Could he hope that a new-born nation, 
weak, with microscopic territory, and 
still anxiously guarding its own Il- 
recognized independence, would ex- 
tend the necessary assistance to an 
enterprise fraught with peril and 
international complications? Full of 
doubt he came; but Pétion gave him a 
most cordial welcome and supplied 
him with volunteers, arms, munitions, 
and money! 

Bolivar’s first expedition with his 
Haitian volunteers was a failure. 
However, duly impressed with their 

1 Archives, Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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prowess, he returned to Pétion and 
was again generously supplied with 
everything necessary. The second ex- 
pedition was a brilliant success for the 
hero of Boyacá. Haitian arms, money, 
and volunteers turned Bolivar’s previ- 
ous disasters to victory, and the spirit 
of Western liberty marched on tc the 
redemption of South America. The 
liberation of Mexico and all Central 
America followed as a matter of 
course; and the ground was thus 
practically cleared for the application of 
that continentalism enunciated in the 
Monroe Doctrine! 

The decisive victories which Haitians 
won over the disciplined veterans of 
England, France, and Spain in their 
own war of imdependence, deprived 
those powerful and military nations of 
a very strategic military base from 
which any one of them could have 
become a veritable thorn in the side of 
the United States, then struggling to 
maintain its own independence. ' It is 
therefore not unreasonable nor far- 
fetched to say that Haiti’s independ- 
ence exercised no little influence toward 
the decision of France to cede the State 
of Louisiana by purchase, rather than 
await the inevitable as did Spain in 
Central America. 

The Haitians who contributed their 
mite toward American independence in 
the siege of Savannah, and whe gener- 
ously made possible Bolivar’s likeration 
of Central America from the colonial 
power of the Castilian Crown, enjoy the 
proud distinction of being the physical 
conductors that bore away from the 
altars of American independence the 
sacred fire of liberty, to rekindle it in 
their own land; and also of becoming 
the humble but very importent link, 
uncer Divine Providence, that served 
to unite the two Americas in the bond 
of enlightened independence. Is it 
any wonder, then, that, having been 
humiliated, subjugated, and deprived 
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of the ballot, of freedom of speech, and 
of her sovereignty, she should re- 
proachfully say to the United States of 
America: “Et tu, Brute!”’? 


UNFRIENDLY ACTIONS OF THE 
Unrren STATES 


President Roosevelt, while in office, 
startled Haiti by writing to Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, the British African ex- 
plorer, in a letter made public: “Of 
course we ought to intervene, but this 
people of ours simply does not under- 
stand how things are outside of our 
own boundaries.” His administration 
was the first and only one to send a 


‘military attaché—Captain Young—to 


Haiti; the results were as follows: 


Uncle Sam has given still another admo- 
nition to good behavior, which has not 
been lost sight of. For three long years 
Captain Young, the only remaining colored 
officer of the U. S. Army, paced his way 
with measured tread through the mountain 
trails of Haiti, often with watch in hand, 
and sometimes with little instruments 
which amused the natives hugely. His 
labors have resulted in very marvelous 
maps of the hitherto little known island. 
Topographically we are a hundred times 
better off should we have to land troops in 
Haiti than we were twelve years ago when 
we had to invade Cuba. We are so well 
prepared that some of the gentlemen in the 
Bureau of Military Intelligence in Wash- 
ington think with professional pessimism 
that we will never have an opportunity to 
show how well prepared we are, or how 
forehanded we have been.? 


The Navy Department of the United 
States has been equally guilty. Its 
warships, even while making friendly 
official visits, have openly taken sound- 
ings within the three-mile limit. The 
Hydrographic Office of the Bureau of 
Equipment of the Department of the 
Navy has published a volume—No. 86 
—wherein the most accurate data are 
given as to soundings and supplies of 

3 New York Times, Jan. 11,.1911. 
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food and water, along the entire coast 
of Harti, from Fort Liberté to Anse-a- 
Pitre! 

Senator Borah, in his ever memor- 
able speech in the Senate of the 
United States, June 19, 1922, made this 
startling statement: 


For more than forty years there have 
been powerful influences at work in this 
country to induce the United States to 
become active in the affairs of Haiti, 
While I do not charge that it has its con- 
scious effect upon the State Department or 
our Government, yet it was so presented to 
the Government that the Government, 
undoubtedly yielded to those influences. 


There has been a series of deliber- 
ately unfriendly acts committed against 
Haiti by word and deed, both prior and 
subsequent to the American military 
intervention. 


VIOLATION OF TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 
or Hartt 


Late in the eighties, an American 
company, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, was organized for the exploita- 
tion of the guano deposits on the island 
of Navassa, one of the adjacent islands 
included in the territorial domain of 
Haiti, and formally so recognized in 
the Constitution of that republic, 
since its independence in 1804. This 
company styled itself “The Navassa 
Phosphate Company, U. S. A.” It 
deliberately took possession of that 
island, in spite of the protests of 
Haiti. Representations to Washing- 
ton, through the usual diplomatic 
channels, were of no avail. The 
company imported Negro laborers 
from Baltimore and issued their own 
Bills of Health, which read as follows: 
“Navassa Island, Owned and Operated 
by the Navassa Phosphate Company, 
U. 5. A. Bill of Health,” and so forth. 

In 1889, the ill-treated laborers re- 
volted` and murdered some of their 
taskmasters. The United States Gov- 
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ernment promptly dispatched a gun- 
boat to the scene, and the criminals 
were taken to Baltimore for trial. 
They were condemned to the death 
penalty. An appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the plea that the crime had been com- 
mitted on Haitian territory, and that 
the prisoners should have been deferred 
to the jurisdiction of that republic, in 
accordance with the Law of Nations. 
The documentary evidence sub- 
mitted in the shape of the Constitution 
of Haiti and its revised amendments 
from 1804 to 1889, wherein the island 
of Navassa had been specifically men- 
tioned, together with some other 
adjacent ones, as forming an integral 
part of the national territory, was 
wholly ignored. The Supreme Court 
handed down a decision which ignored 
the claims of Haiti, and gave to the 
United States legal jurisdiction over 
Navassa.2 The prisoners paid the 
supreme penalty on American soil. 


UNITED STATES OFFICIAL ATTITUDES 


Senator Heyburn of Idaho, on De- 
cember 15, 1905, introduced the fol- 
lowing Jomt Resolution: 


Wuereas The island of Santo Domingo, 
and the dependencies of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti are so situated, geographically, as 
to render it desirable that they should 
belong to, and constitute a part of the 
Government of the United States; and, 

Wuernsas The governments now and 
heretofore existing in said island are un- 
stable in character, and at times a menace 
to the best interests of civilization; and, 

Wuerwas Because of the proximity of 
said island to the sea road between the 
ports of the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States and the Isthmian Canal to 
be constructed by this Government across 
the Isthmus of Panama; therefore be it 

Resolved By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 

* Reports af the Supreme Court of the U. S., 
VoL. 187. 
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America in Congress assembled, that the 
President of the United States be, and is 
hereby requested to enter upon appropriate 
negotiations with the respective govern- 
ments for acquiring sovereignty and domin- 
ion over said island, with a view to making 
the same dependencies a part af the 
Government of the United States. 


Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, 
while still in office, is reported as ex- 
pressing himself as follows: 

I think the future will see a United 
States protectorate established eventually 
over Haiti and the West Indian Islands. 
Their proximity makes such a protectorate 
a matter of self-protection for our Govern- 
ment and the solidity of the Monroe 
Doctrine.‘ 


Tke Hon. James G. Blaine. while 
Secretary of State, is officially reported 
by the Hon. E. D. Bassett, formerly 
United States Mhunister-resident to 
Haiti, as follows: 

Hon. James G. Blaine even proposed to 
the then Minister of Haiti at Washington, 
that the Foreign Affairs of that republic 
should be conducted through the State 
Department over which he presided; a 
proposition which was, of course, promptly 
rejected.’ 

What would Mussolini have done in 
the face of these oft-repeated official 
breaches of international courtesy? 


Tuse UNITED STATES [NTERVENTION 


Briefly summarized, some of the 
unfriendly actions connected with the 
intervention were as follows: 

(1) Clandestine landing of armed 
marines under cover of darkness, 
without declaration of war, and while 
a duly elected Government was in 
office; 

(2) Proclamation of martial law 
within forty-eight hours; 

(3) Arrest, fining, and imprison- 
ment of independent editors, and 


‘New York Herald, Aug. 17, 1911. 
E The Voice of the Negro, May, 104, p. 194. 
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suppression of freedom of speech, for 
which the United States has always 
stood; 

(4) Disfranchisement of Haitians; 

(5) Abolition of both houses of 
Haitian Congress; 

(6) Seizure and dismantling of forts 
and gunboats; 

(7) Seizure of the customs; 

(8) Closing of some Haitian ports 
formerly opened to commerce; 

(9) Robbing Haiti of its gold reserve 
fund, with the assistance of United 
States marines; 

(10) Dictation of a new treaty with 
American bayonets, American marines 
being present in the legislative hall; 

(11) Dictation of a new constitution 
written in America by an American 
cabinet official; 

(12) The killing of more than four 
thousand Haitian patriots who rushed 
to arms to defend their country, but 
who were stigmatized as “rebels” ;° 

(18) Indiscriminate shootings of 
women; 

(14) Raping of young girls, twelve of 
whom died in one night.’ 


EMINENT AMERICANS CRITICIZE 
INTERVENTION 


President Harding said: 


We must strictly maintain and scrupu- 
lously observe, in letter and in spirit, the 
mandates of the Constitution of the 
United States. We are not doing so now. 
We are at war, not alone technically with 
Germany, but actually with the little 
helpless republics of our own hemisphere. 
The wars upon our neighbors to the south 
were made, and are still being waged, 
though never declared, through the usurpa- 
tion, by the Executive, of powers not only 
never bestowed upon him, but scrupulously 
withheld by the Constitution.® 


President Harding is also reported to 


s New York Herald, Oct. 14, 1920. 
7 Chicago Defender, May 15, 1920. 
3 New York Tribune, Sept. 18, 1920. 
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have said, after the facts and the 
abuses of the intervention had been 
laid before him, that there had “‘been 
revealed to [him] officiallv, for the first 
time, the American Government’s 
‘rape’ of the two little republics!” ® 

Senator George E. Chamberlain 
said: “In dealing with the smaller 
nations we have acted like a great 
bully.” 

Senator William E. Borah said: 


Suffice it to say that, in my Judgment, 
there was no sufficient reason for our inva- 
sion of Haiti; and suffice it to say, further, 
that if the Haitian people had been a much 
stronger people, a more powerful people, a 
people with a navy and an army, we would 
not have gone to Haiti... . 

No American citizen had ever been killed 
in Haiti; no American property had been 
destroyed; no offense had been committed 
against our people... . 

For more than forty years there have 
been powerful influences at work in this 
country to induce the United States of 
America to become active in the affairs of 
Haiti... . 

This little republic has stood for one 
hundred and eleven years. 

It had had its troubles, its dissensions, its 
discords; but it had always treated Ameri- 
can citizens and residents of ours in that 
country with justice, with fairness, and had 
protected them and their lives and their 
interests... . 

I think it most unfortunate that a re- 
public which has stood one hundred and 
eleven years through all the vicissitudes 
which accompanied its history should 
finally be destroyed by its sister republic, 
the great republic of the West! 1? 


EXPERT LEGAL OPINION 


The future relations of the United 
States with Haiti should be strictly on 
the lines of “liberty and justice to 
all,” as professed in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 
It should also conform to the following 


? New York Herald, Sept. 18, 1920. 
10 Congressional Record, June 19, 1922, 
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legal opinion of twenty-four of the most 
eminent jurists of the American Bar 
Association, selected from Maine to 
California and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, and headed by the late Moore- 
field Storey, thrice-elected president 
of the National American Bar Associa- 
tion, and by Louis Marshall, jurist 
of international reputation; to wit: 


(1) The presence of our military forces 
in Haiti after the disturbances of July 
27-28, 1915, had quieted down, was vio- 
lative of well-recognized American princi- 
ples. 

(2) The seizure and withholding, by our 
forces in 1915, of Haitian national funds 
was a violation of international law and of 
the oft-repeated professions, by responsible 
American Government officials, of our 
position and attitude toward Latin Ameri- 
can republics and weaker governments. 

(3) The imposition and enforcement of 
martial law without a declaration of war 
by our Congress, and the conduct of 
offensive operations in Haiti by Admiral 
Caperton prior to the acceptance of the 
treaty by Haiti, were equally clear violations 
of international law, and of our own 
Constitution. 

(4) The methods employed by the United 
States to force acceptance and ratification 
of the treaty framed by the United States, 
namely, the direct use of military, financial, 
and political pressure, violate every canon 
of fair and equal dealing between inde- 
pendent sovereign nations, and of American 
professions of international good faith. 

(5) The maintenance in Haiti of any 
United States military force, or of the 
control exercise by treaty officials under 
cover of the treaty of September, 1915, 
amounts to a conscious and intentional 
participation in the wrong of the original 
aggressions and coercion. 

(6) The present native Government of 
Haiti (1922), chosen in 1915, unsupported 
by any elected representatives since 1917, 
being now at the end of its office, no negoti- 
ations should take place with such Govern- 
ment which involves the future of Haiti or 
which can in any material respect affect its 
future. 


Our Fururr Reuations wrra Harr 


(7) The functions of a Department of 
Colonies and Dependencies assumed by the 
Navy Department and conferred on t by 
mere executive action, are unauth=rized 
by Congress, or by other sanction cf law, 
and should be condemned as essentially 
illegal and as a usurpation of power. 

(8) We declare, without qualification, 
that tke honor and good name of the 
United States, the preservation oè the 
sovereignty and the cherished libety of 
Haiti, and her right to fair dealing on the 
part of the United States, as well as the 
possiblity of assuring the continusence in 
the future of honorable and amicaba rela- 
tions between our country and Latin 
America, based on trust and con3Jdence, 
ell require: 

(a) The immediate abrogation >y the 
United States of the treaty o? 1915, 
unconditionally and without q7alifica- 
tion; 

(b) The holding of election of rezresent- 
atives to the legislative bodies of Haiti 
and of a president by the free will of the 
people at an early date; 

(2) The negotiation of a new treaty 
with a new Haitian administretion for 
friendly coöperation between th= United 
States and Haiti upon such ferms as 
shell be mutually satisfactory to*both 
countries and by the methods thst obtain 
between free and independent -overeign 
states. = 


A PLEA FOR FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
With such forceful and incisive 

criticisms from its leading jcrists of 
t Foreign Policy Association, April, 1922. 
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international reputation, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should no 
longer hesitate to,adopt more concilia- 
tory and honorable methods in its 
relations with Haiti. The methods 
adopted towards Haiti tore to shreds 
the Treaty of Amity which existed be- 
tween the two nations, and scattered 
them to the four winds. These meth- 
ods flouted international law and 
provoked what the Literary Digest 
aptly termed “Latin-American Dis- 
trust of Uncle Sam.” © These methods 
gave rise to the “Diaz Doctrine,” 
which sought to bring a coalition be- 
tween the South and Central American 
republics against the United States. 

Fortunately, President Hoover, by 
personal contact, has had opportunity 
to appreciate this delicate situation. 
He has restored the franchise to Haiti 
after fifteen years of disfranchisement. 

The carrying out of the first and 
third recommendations of these Ameri- 
can jurists will not only heal the un- 
necessary wounds inflicted on Haiti’s 
national honor, but it will lay “the 
foundation for an ever increasing 
mutual respect and good will between 
the United States and the advancing 
nations to the south of us,” besides 
“making the American nations a 
happy family.” 

Acta, non verba. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 

#2 Oct. 6, 1923. 


Relations with Our Latin American Neighbors 


By Water C. THURSTON 
Chief, Latin American Division, Department of State, Washington, District of Columbia 


N conformity with one of the char- 
acteristics of our time, present-day 
international relations are complex. 
To the economic, political, and other 
familiar factors in the dealings of na- 
tions, many newer interrelated ele- 
ments have been added, and modern 
statecraft is concerned with such 
varied problems as those arising from 
the reciprocal implications of com- 
merce and domestic measures de- 
signed to prevent the introduction of 
animal and plant diseases, and the 
tendency of radio communication and 
aérial transportation to obliterate 
frontiers. 

Moreover, this is indeed the New 
World. Two republics have been cre- 
ated and three states have been added 
to our own Union within the present 
century, while areas measurable only 
by hundreds of thousands of square 
miles remain virtually unexplored. 
The accident of geographical isolation 
and the imposed self-reliance in the 
early days of colonization and the later 
wars of independence have profoundly 
influenced the social and political theo- 
ries of the American nations; in conse- 
quence, our mutual problems, our rela- 
tionships, and our devices are often 
unlike those of any comparable group 
of states. 

Nevertheless, although an attempt 
to descry the future relations of the 
United States with its twenty fellow- 
American republics must necessarily 
involve consideration of many cir- 
cumstances, it is both convenient and 
customary to confine attention to three 
major categories—commercial, cul- 
tural, and political. 


J—CommerctaL RELATIONS 


The predominant attribute of Amer- 
ica is its dynamic energy. There is 
nothing static about it. The processes 
by which it has been successively ex- 
plored, subjugated, populated, and 
brought into productivity are all at 
work today. If our frontier has van- 
ished, Brazil’s has not; if the torrent 
of immigration no longer pours into the 
United States, it has been but deflected, 
though in lesser volume, to South 
America; and if we are no longer bor- 
rowing vast sums for the development 
of this country, we are lending them for 
the development of our neighbors. 

While the munificence of Providence 
has made of the United States both an 
agricultural and an industrial nation, 
in its economic relationship to Latin 
America it may be regarded as pre- 
ponderantly a producer of manufac- 
tured articles. The Latin American 
republics, in contrast, are principally 
producers of agricultural and mineral 
commodities. Proximity and ade- 
quate communications make effective 
this complementary relationship, and 
commerce between the northern and 
southern republics has assumed im- 
portant proportions. 

Nor is this trade merely a war and 
postwar development, as seems so often 
to be assumed, and consequently one 
which, having been captured, may be 
recaptured. Statistics compiled by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce show that in 1900 we sold to 
Latin America over 8135,000,000 worth 
of goods, and bought almost $200,000,- 
000 worth of its products. ‘Ten years 
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later, our sales to Latin America zad 
increased to over $300,000,000 and our 
purchases to nearly 450,000,00C—a 
combined increase of over 100 per eent 
in the decade immediately preceding 
the World War. Since the War, dur 
trade with Latin America has assumed 
vastly greater proportions, amourting 
during several recent years to more 
than $2,000,000,000, and to nearly 
$1,500,000,000 in 1930, a period of de- 
pression. ‘The ratio of expansior has 
not greetly altered, and it may resson- 
ably be assumed that the fortuicous 
element in this great interchan2e is 
negligible, and that on the contrery it 
obeys tae usual laws of economies and 
commerce. 

In 1910 the population of the Latin 
American republics was perhaps 78,- 
000,000, and that of the United Szates 
about 92,000,000. Today, ther re- 
spective populations are approximately 
110,000,000 and 122,000,000—am in- 
crease of some 65,000,000. Conrcur- 
rently with this increase of population 
—the equivalent of a Germanj—the 
mechanics and the forces of modern 
social advancement have been ative. 
Public education, public health meas- 
ures, improved communications and 
similar causes have combined to better 


the general standard of livirz, to- 


widen the individual horizon, and 
thereby to bring about an awa£ening 
to new needs. The demands which are 
thus created by the physical expansion 
of the reciprocal markets and by the 
improving standards of living end the 
resultant increasing per capite con- 
sumption, constitute, of cours, the 
basic stimulus and the sustain:ng ele- 
ment of our trade. 


COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 
EXCHANGED 


The major commodities mazing up 
inter-American trade are so well known 
that reference need be made ocly to a 
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few, such as coffee, sugar, nitrate, and 
copper on the one side, and on the other, 
to automobiles, electrical appliances, 
and agricultural machinery. In this 
connection our Department of Com- 
merce has expressed the opinion that 
approximately 80 per cent of Latin 
American imports from the United 
States are mass produced commodities, 
without a rival as to price and quality. 
It has not generally been remarked, 
however, that some of the major im- 
ports into the United States from Latin 
America are likewise the result of mass 
production. Brazilian coffee, Chilean 
nitrate, and Cuban sugar may be cited. 

However, in addition to the tend- 
ency of commodities to seek their 
markets, there are other influences 
of major importance to the commer- 
cial relationship between the United 
States and Latin America, such as the 
vast investments of American capital 
in tangible property. To quote again 
from statistics compiled by our -De- 
partment of Commerce, out of some 
$7,500,000,000 of direct foreign in- 
vestments of American corporations 
and business men at the end of 1929, 
some 88,500,000,000 represented in- 
vestments in manufacturing, selling, 
petroleum, mining and smelting, agri- 
cultural, communication, and trans- 
portation activities in Latin America. 
Other influences are the Panama Canal, 
our splendid and improving merchant 
marine, American direct and efficient 
cable, radiotelegraph, and, recent, radi- 
otelephone services to Latin America, 
and, equally recent, our American air- 
ways, which now circumnavigate the 
entire South American continent. 

The period of depression which an- 
nounced its presence with such destruc- 
tive suddenness near the close of 1929 
is now perceived to have been universal. 
It was accompanied by drastic declines 
in commodity prices. Coffee, sugar, 
tin, copper, and other major sources of 
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Latin American prosperity were seri- 
ously affected. The influence of this 
economic depression and in some in- 
stances the added influence of domestic 
political disturbances (and perhaps the 
two react upon one another where they 
are not related) have, of course, pro- 
foundly affected the general financial 
condition of several of the countries, 
some of which—but thus far surpris- 
ingly few—are finding it difficult to 
maintain full service upon their foreign 
indebtedness. It is but reasonable to 
assume, however, in the light of past 
crises, that the present depression is 
but transitory and that eventual im- 
provement is inevitable. 

To summarize, then, it may be antici- 
pated that the future commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin 
America wil continue to respond to the 
usual motive forces, and that the 
United States, desiring coffee, bananas, 
sugar, and similar products, will con- 
tinue to buy them from the most con- 
venient producing country, and that its 
own industrial products will continue 
to be purchased by its neighbors who 
do not make them. The periods of 
unusual prosperity and of extreme de- 
pression presumably will be of varying 
but not of extraordinary duration. 
Future trade, briefly, should be in- 
creasingly important and reciprocally 
beneficial. 


Ii—Curtrurart RELATIONS 


Historical influences of great force 
long retarded the development of inter- 
American cultural fellowship. The dif- 
fering racial and linguistic heritages of 
the American colonies were accentu- 
ated, as obstacles to cultural inter- 
change, by their respective isolation 
and the difficulties of communication. 
and each in consequence turned to 
Europe rather than to the other for the 
intellectual and cultural nurture which 
its developing civilization demanded. 


Tar ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


It is only im comparatively recent 
times that these barriers have been 
surmounted and there has been effec- 
tive cultural association between the 
United States, with its English lan- 
guage, literature, common law, and 
customs, and the southern republics, 
with their Romance languages, Napo- 
leonie Code, and Latin traditions. 

International cultural relations are 
maintained through two groups of 
agencies. In one are those which may 
be called the automatic activities, ex- 
isting or engaged in spontaneously and 
with no particular—or at most only in- 
cidental—thought to the actual func- 
tion they perform in this respect, such 
as art, literature, music, commerce, the 
press, travel, radio, and the motion 
picture. The second group, of course, 
comprises the voluntary agencies— 
deliberately established for the purpose 
of fostering international cultural re- 
lationships. 

The importance of the so-called 
automatic agencies and the manner in 
which they operate require but little 
comment. They have contributed to 
inter-American cultural relations in 
varying degrees, according to their 
nature. Works of pictorial or plastic 
art, for example, do not ordinarily mi- 
grate and remigrate singly, and assem- 
bled exhibitions abroad were hazardous 
and costly. Their exchange, however, 
has been stimulated by improved 
communications, which now make it 
possible for valuable collections to be 
transported safely and conveniently; 
and several important exhibitions of 
Latin American paintings and other 
works of art have in consequence re- 
cently been held in the United States. 

The influence of communications 
upon cultural interchanges has re- 
cently been demonstrated in an unusual 
and charming fashion at the Interna- 
tional Tropical Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Miami, Florida, in 
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connection with which exhibits of 
tropical flowers, many of the most 
delicate nature, were transported to 
Miami by air from South America, 
Central America, and the West Indies. 

Music, on the other hand, by virtue 
of its mobility and universal intelligi- 
bility, has long been a most active and 
effective factor in this field, and has of 
course; among all the cultural achieve- 
ments of man, been the one most uti- 
lized by radio. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that one of the in- 
numerable services being rendered by 
the Pan-American Union is its annual 
series of concerts, at which the inspiring 
contributions of Latin American com- 
posers are interpreted and broadcast. 

One of the most striking and effec- 
tive of this group of agencies, however, 
is the press, for news is a commodity 
supplying a universal demand. The 
ascending scale of literacy and the al- 
most incredible modern developments 
in the field of communications now 
make it possible for this commodity 
to be exchanged in volumes and vith a 
rapidity never before achieved o7 even 
imagined. One of the great American 
press associations, for example, sends 
by cable more than 16,000,000 words 
annually to Latin America, and re- 
ceives by cable from that region ap- 
proximately 2,900,000 words. 

The influence which this exchange 
of news between the United States and 
Latin America exercises is great. De- 
spite the advances in convenient and 
economical transportation facilities and 
the impressive statistics of tourist 
movements, only a minute portion of 
the inhabitanis of one country—even 
of so rich and travel-disposed a nation 
as the United States—can be expected 
personally to visit the other. It is 
therefore left to other agencizs, and 
especially to the press, to perform the 
function of making the nations better 
known to one another. Our own great 
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dailies have established a high stand- 
ard in this respect, for most of them 
devote particular attention to foreign 
news. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIBS 


But the greatest promise for the 
future of inter-American cultural rela- 
tions lies, it is believed, in the second 
group~—the voluntary agencies. Their 
several activities are perhaps best 
described as intellectual coöperation. 
In surveying this group one is im- 
pressed by the number of agencies 
which it comprises, by their impor- 
tance, and by the extraordinary suc- 
cess which they have already achieved. 
The following may be mentioned: 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation. ‘This institute bas fostered the 
development of the exchange of stu- 
dents with foreign countries, the cir- 
cuiting of foreign professors, statesmen, 
and publicists among our colleges and 
universities, the publication of books 
having to do with various aspects of 
international education, the holding of 
conferences on critical problems of in- 
ternational education, and the issuance 
of letters of introduction to American 
scholars going abroad and foreign 
scholars visiting our institutions, as 
well as many other activities of the 
kind. 

Through the agency of this institute, 
a commission of scholars and teachers 
from Argentina visited our colleges, 
museums, newspaper plants, industrial 
establishments, social service organiza- 
tions, and distinguished individuals 
two years ago, in consequence of which 
classes for the study of English were 
established by the Argentine-North 
American Cultural Institute at Buenos 
Aires, which today have over eight 
hundred students. These activities 
likewise resulted in fellowships being 
granted in the United States to Argen- 
tine students in engineering, agricul- 
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ture, journalism, business administra- 
tion, and similar courses. 

The importance which the Institute 
of International Education attaches to 
the Latin American field is indicated by 
the fact that it is sending its very able 
Director, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, to 
South America this summer for an ex- 
tended visit, with the express purpose of 
endeavoring to strengthen our cultural 
and educational coöperation with that 
region. 

The Guggenheim Foundation. With 
the additional $1,000,000 endowment 
from former United States Senator 
Simon Guggenheim and Mrs. Guggen- 
heim, for the establishment of Latin 
American exchange fellowships, the 
Foundation has made fellowships avail- 
able to Mexico, Argentina, and Chile, 
and is planning to extend these fellow- 
ships to still other parts of the hemis- 
phere. 

The Inter-American Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. This organiza- 
tion, initiated by a resolution of the 
last Pan-American Conference, will, 
through a national council established 
in each of the twenty-one American 
republics, collect and exchange infor- 
mation relative to education, science, 
arts, and letters, and will promote the 
interchange of professors, students, and 
research workers among the American 
republics, and perform other similar 
measures of actual and useful intellec- 


tual codperation. 
The Pan-American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. ‘This institute also 


was initiated at the last Pan-American 
Conference. It is now established in 
, Mexico City, in splendid quarters fur- 
nished by the Mexican Government. 
The Government of the United States 
is not, however, as yet definitively as- 
sociated with this organization, al- 
though careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration is being given to the question 
of adherence. 
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The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. In addition to subsi- 
dizing and distributing pertinent publi- 
cations, the Endowment has dispatched 
to Latin America, for some years past, 
Americans able to lecture in Spanish, 
for the purpose of visiting the great 
universities. We are indebted to it 
for the presence in the United States, 
at this time, of the great Chilean poet- 
ess, Gabriela Mistral, who is lecturing 
at Barnard and at Vassar. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. ‘This institution is devoting great 
sums of money and the services of the 
foremost scientists in that field to arch- 
eological research in Latin America. 
The importance of the advanced civi- 
lization which flourished in this hemis- 
phere prior to the advent of the 
Europeans is receiving increasing rec- 
ognition, and efforts to reveal and 
restore its culture undoubtedly will be 
amply repaid, not only by the contri- 
bution that culture will make to our 
present-day civilization, but also by 
the stimulus it may give to those na- 
tions still possessing in great numbers 
the splendid racial stock descended 
from those who created it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation. Ex- 
traordinary feats have been performed 
by this agency in many places in Latin 
America in eradicating some of the 
more destructive and disabling afflic- 
tions common to the tropics. By its 
efforts vast areas have been freed from 
malaria, hookworm, and yellow fever, 
and through its example and cotpera- 
tion sanitary measures of the utmost 
importance have been organized and 
are being sustained. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


While limitations on the space al- 
lotted preclude further detailed com- 
ments, this enumeration cannot omit 
mention of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
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sors, the Committee on Library Coöp- 
eration with the Hispanic Peoples of 
the American Library Association, the 
American Federation of Art, the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, the 
Association of American Museums, 
and the Pan-American Society. Nor 
can it fail to refer to the summer schools 
established in several Latin American 
states, primarily for United States stu- 
dents and teachers, such as that at 
Mexico City, which is attended, it is 
stated, by more than three hundred 
American teachers and students of 
Spanish at each session; nor to the 
School for Teachers of Spanish at 
Middlebury College. Most of my 
readers are, of course, familiar with the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
the Institute of International Rela- 
tions at Riverside, California, the Insti- 
tutes of Public Affairs of the Univer- 
sities of Georgia and Virginia, the 
Instituze of Inter-American Affairs of 
the University of Florida, and that 
of MacMurray College, Ilinois, and 
others. 

The activities of other enterprises 
likewise demand inclusion in this cate- 
gory. Itis believed, as an illustration, 
that the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is rendering a real 
service by including in its program 
topics which should stimulate interest 
in Latin America. Similarly, the 
work of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions should be cited, which, through 
its splendid quarterly, Foreign Afairs, 
affords a medium through which the 
opinions of authoritative writers on this 
subject may be disseminated. Inci- 
dentally, there are many other publi- 
cations of this character, such as the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
published monthly in Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French, and the Pan- 
American Magazine. 

Perhaps the greatest organization in 
this group of voluntary agencies, how- 
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ever, is the Pan-American Union, 
which is the permanent secretariat, the 
tangible and visible evidence,’ of the 
union of the twenty-one American re- 
publics. Under the wise guidance of 
its present Director General, the Hon- 
orable Doctor Leo S. Rowe, almost 
every activity tending to promote the 
cultural welfare of the member govern- 
ments is In some way strengthened and 
promoted by it. Among its many 
departments is a special division of 
intellectual coöperation. 

It is too early to evaluate the results 
of the combined influences of all the 
so-called automatic and voluntary 
agencies. -One may, however, com- 
pare the conditions which prevailed at 
the time the great Argentine statesman 
and educator, Sarmiento, after his 
residence in the United States, brought 
about what probably was the first 
voluntary transportation of teachers 
from one American nation to another 
some sixty years ago, with the present. 
And we may recall that whereas less 
than a dozen colleges and universities 
in the United States offered classes in 
Latin American history, literature, art, 
and institutions at the close of the 
World War, more than two hundred do 
so today, and that there are now more 
than twelve hundred students from 
Latin American republics enrolled in 
our schools. 

The accomplishments which already 
have rewarded the activities of these 
agencies amply warrant the conviction 
that the cultural ties between the 
United States and Latin America will 
become increasingly numerous and 
strong, and that the good understand- 
ing which they will bring about will 
constitute the greatest monument to 
Pan-Americanism. 


TiJ—Pouiticat RELATIONS 


It has frequently been remarked that 
our official dealings with the govern- 
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ments of the other republics of this 
hemisphere are not described with ac- 
curacy by the usual caption, “Political 
Relations between the United States 
and Latin America,” Inasmuch as the 
convenient term “Latin America” ap- 
plies in fact to a region—not a political 
entity. Such dealings, of course, vary 
according to the distinctive personality 
and the individual problems of each of 
the twenty nations which share that 
region. 

Understanding of the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American republics likewise may be 
confused by failure to differentiate set- 
tled policies from occasional or special 
acts. The convictions of a govern- 
ment regarding questions affecting the 
general conduct of its international rela- 
tions, its institutions, its welfare, or its 
safety, as repeatedly expressed by its 
statesmen or as made apparent by con- 
sistent practice, may be said to con- 
stitute its policies; whereas many of 
its international proceedings are the 
direct sequence of earlier causes, or are 
mandatory as the result of treaty 
engagements. Some respond to the 
obligations of international comity, and 
others to emergencies that must be met 
as they arise. 

The Government of the United 
States, of course, cherishes several well- 
defined policies. They are largely de- 
fensive, they entail no aggression or 
threat to any other people, and in some 
instances they serve the general wel- 
fare. Among them may be cited the 
avoidance of entangling alliances in 
Europe, the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
“open door” policy. 

The Secretary of State has very re- 
cently commented on the Monroe 
Doctrine in an address before the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Such 
pronouncements by authoritative 
speakers must be made from time to 
time to correct erroneous interpreta- 
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tions, since what the Doctrine is and 
what it is not furnish subjects for ap- 
parently endless speculation. I know 
of no more able and lucid general expo- 
sition of the Monroe Doctrine than 
that which appears in the current edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and which is the work of that great 
statesman and jurist, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes. From the 
viewpoint of the practical conduct of 
our international relations, it need only 
be added that the Monroe Doctrine 
does not imply tutelage—that it is 
not a shield against honest redress, nor 
one in the shelter of which aggression 
may be committed. 


INTERVENTION AND Pan-AMERICANI8M 


Among the occasional emergency 
measures to which allusion has been 
made is that which is loosely referred to 
as “intervention.” It is a measure 
which provokes widespread criticism, 
founded in part upon popular misappre- 
hension of the immediate compelling 
facts, but most of which is the sincere 
expression of the instinctive repugnance 
to such action entertained by the Amer- 
ican people—both in the United States 
and in Latin America. Again from the 
viewpoint of the practical conduct of 
our foreign relations, it may be said 
that while “intervention” or “inter- 
position” enjoys the full sanction of 
international law, and under certain 
conditions is inescapable, it is both un- 
desirable and undesired. It is resorted 
to by this Government with reluctance, 
and terminated at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. You are reminded, in this 
connection, of President Hoover’s re- 
iterated public statement that the 
Government of the United States has 
no desire for representation abroad 
through its military forces. 

Despite racial and other divergent 
influences, disparity of power, and even 
mutual ignorance, a basic doctrine— 
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Pan-Americanism-—is shared by the 
American republics. The ceremonies 
held throughout this hemisphere in 
April of this year in connection with 
the observance of Pan-American Day, 
and the unanimity of the statements of 
public men on that occasion, amply 
testify to its existence. Its essence is 
equality, as is recognized in its funda- 
mental charter, the Convention on the 
Pan-American Union, which affirms 
that the moral union of the American 
republics rests upon their juridic equal- 
ity and mutual respect of the rights in- 
herent in complete independence. 

No “balance of power” problem be- 
sets inter-American relations—nor, in 
fact, does any major political problem. 
Such difficulties as do exist between 
American republics, and they are for- 
tunately very few, are with but one or 
two exceptions those arising from un- 
settled boundary questions. The im- 
pressive record of the American nations 
in the amicable adjustment of such 
questions in the past lends encourage- 
ment to the belief that the states con- 
cerned will bring about the solution of 
these difficulties within the reasonably 
near future. It should be a source of 
gratification to every citizen of the 
United States that its relations with 
the republics of Latin America are 
those of friendship, and that in con- 
sequence it often has the privilege of 
contributing to the settlement of such 
problems. 


SPECIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


With respect to the special rela- 
tionships which exist between the 
Government of the United States and 
certain republics of the Caribbean 
area, the origins and the general cir- 
cumstances of which are well known, 
the following observations are sub- 
mitted: 

Cuba. The basic fact of the rela- 
tionship between the United States 
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and Cuba is the Platt Amendment. 
Cross currents of opinion concerning 
the domestic political affairs of that 
republic have recently created some 
confusion as to the implications of the 
amendment. With respect to this, it 
will perhaps suffice to quote the views 
of this Government as conveyed in 
1901 to the Cuban Constitutional 
Assembly: 


.. . In the view of the President the 
intervention described in the third clause 
of the Platt Amendment is not synony- 
mous with intermeddling or interference 
with the affairs of the Cuban Government, 
but the formal action of the Government 
of the United States, based upon just and 
substantial grounds, for the preservation 
of Cuban independence, and the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty, and adequate for discharging the 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the Treaty of Paris on the United States. 


Haiti. The special relationship of the 
United States to the Republic of Haiti 
rests upon the Treaty of 1915. With 
a view to timely preparation for its 
expiration in 1936, President Hoover 
dispatched a special commission to 
Haiti last year to undertake a study 
of conditions there. Arrangements 
brought about by the President’s Com- 
mission and recommendations sub- 
mitted by it are being carried into 
effect. Elections for the establish- 
ment of the National Assembly of the 
Republic were held; a president was 
elected by that body and inaugurated; 
and a civilian minister plenipotentiary 
has been appointed and has assumed 
the duties formerly intrusted to the 
high commissioner, who has been with- 
drawn. The two Governments are 
now engaged in the preparation of a 
program of “ Haitianization”’—the res- 
toration to Haitian control of adminis- 
trative functions heretofore under the 
treaty largely intrusted to American 
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officials—which it is to be hoped will 
expedite our withdrawal from Haiti, 
thus satisfying the eminently natural 
desire of the Haitian people for self- 
government. 

Dominican Republic. American mili- 
tary intervention in the Dominican 
Republic terminated seven years ago, 
in midyear 1924. Our present rela- 
tionship to that Republic is restricted 
to a convention signed in December, 
1924 (quite similar to an earlier one 
signed in 1907) whereunder the assist- 
ance of the Government of the United 
States is extended in the collection and 
the application of Dominican customs 
revenues, and the Republic is inhibited 
from increasing its public debt except 
by previous agreement with the United 
States, so long as it shall not have dis- 
charged its bonded obligations. 

Panama. A unique relationship has 
been established between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama by 
their collaboration in the construction 
of the’ great isthmian canal. The 
generous contribution by Panama of 
the very core of its territory for that 
purpose, and the titanic labor of the 
Americans who made the vision a real- 
ity, form an enduring bond of common 
interest! The formal basis of the 
relationship is the Treaty of 1903. 

Nicaragua. The treaty basis of the 
special relationship between the United 
States and the Republic of Nicaragua 
is the Treaty of 1914, whereunder the 
United States is granted exclusive 
proprietary rights for the construction 
and the operation of an interoceanic 
canal, the lease of certain islands, and 
the right to establish a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca. The actual spe- 
cial relationship, however, antedates 
that treaty by several years and falls 
rather within the group of occasional 
or special dealings, to which earlier 
reference was made in this paper. 

Plans recently agreed to by both 
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Governments provided for the increase 
of the Nicaraguan National Guard in 
the bandit area, thus making possible 
the withdrawal, probably by June of 
this year, of the United States marines 
now on combat duty, leaving in Nica- 
ragua only the marines engaged in in- 
struction in the Nicaraguan National 
Guard and a battalion to support such 
instruction, and an aviation section 
which is being used to carry supplies in 
the bandit provinces which are entirely 
without roads. By June, 1931 the 
total force of marmes in Nicaragua 
will have been reduced from over 
5,000 men in January, 1929 to prob- 
ably not over 500 men. Nicaraguan 
officers are being tramed to replace 
completely the marines now officering 
the National Guard. The Nicaraguan 
Government has obtaimed further 
funds which it has agreed to spend in 
the construction of long needed roads 
and trails in the bandit provinces. 
The foregomg steps will greatly expe- 
dite the completion of the task of this 
Government in instructing the Na- 
tional Guard of Nicaragua, and will 
pave the way for the ultimate removal 
of all marine forces from Nicaragua 
immediately after the election of 1932. 

It is as yet too soon to estimate the 
consequences of the disaster that re- 
cently visited Nicaragua, resulting in 
the virtually complete destruction of 
its capital city, Managua. Unless un- 
foreseen developments occur, however, 
the general program of withdrawal will 
be carried out. 


Errort Towarp BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING i 


At no previous time have the agen- 
cies through which this Govemment 
conducts its foreign relations been 
brought to such a degree of effective- 
ness as at present, nor has such earnest 
attention been bestowed upon the field 
of its Latin American relations. Presi- 
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dent Hoover, you will recall, preceeded 
the assumption of his high office with 
a tour cf Latin America, which was 
regarded there with the utmost grati- 
fication, as heralding a new era of 
conscious effort toward better under- 
standing. 

After his inauguration the President 
announced to Congress his desire to 
establish more firmly our understand- 
ing and relations with the Latin Ameri- 
can countries by strengthening our 
diplomatic missions, and his hope to 
secure men long experienced in our 
diplomatic service, speaking the lan- 
guages of the peoples to whom they 
would be accredited, as chiefs of our 
diplomatic missions in those states. 
This aspiration was speedily realized, 
and we have today as Chiefs of Mission 
in the capitals of Latin America, sixteen 
career officers; and at the four remain- 
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ing posts, one Chief of Mission having 
nearly ten years’ successful service in 
Latin America, one having long held 
high office in the Department of State 
and two whose command of Spanish 
and understanding of the peoples of 
Latin America eminently qualify them 
for the positions they hold. 

To the degree that it is given to us 
to view the future, it seems quite clear 
that all the circumstances which enter 
into the relations between the United 
States and its fellow-American repub- 
lics, and which only imperfectly have 
been presented in this paper, are tend- 
ing to make those relations more profit- 
able through commercial intercourse, to 
foster good fellowship through cultural 
imterchanges, and to remove mis- 
understanding and strengthen friend- 
ship through reasoned and reasonable 
dealings. 


Changes in Our Latin American Policy 


By Raymonp Lest Buen, Px.D. 
Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


F the many changes m the Latin 

American policy of the United 
States, a change of far-reaching im- 
portance occurred only recently, when 
Secretary Stimson announced during 
the fightmg in Nicaragua that no at- 
tempt would be made to extend mili- 
tary protection to the property of 
American citizens in the interior; if 
American citizens desired military 
protection, they should come to the 
coastal towns. 


AN [MPORTANT STAP 


The United States, so far as I know, 
is the first industrial power thus to 
restrict its interposition in disturbed 
areas in time of disorder or civil war. 
It bas been the practice of the large 
powers—a practice applied only to 
small countries—to'use force somewhat 
indiscriminately whenever disorder oc- 
curred, for the purpose of protecting 
lives and property. Diplomatic his- 
tory is full of instances where great 
powers have taken advantage of this 
practice to assume political control to 
which they were not entitled. The 
Stimson statement is really an elabora- 
tion of our policy followed in the Chi- 
nese Revolution during 1926, and the 
United States is, I repeat, the first 
power to agree to limit the use of mili- 
tary force for the protection of foreign 
lives. 

There are some people who believe 
that intervention for the purpose of 
protecting foreign lives in certain areas 
is unjustified upon the grounds of 
theory. Personally, I am prepared to 
accept that limited type of intervention 
for humanitarian reasons, but obvi- 


ously, as the State Department has re- 
cently implied, if we attempt to guar- 
antee protection to foreigners in every 
part of the country, we must establish 
a military occupation of the entire area. 
For that reason, the announcement 
that Americans desiring protection 
should come to limited areas along the 
coast, in my opinion, marks an im- 
portant step forward. 

The American Government is not an 
insurance agency. American citizens 
cannot expect greater protection 
abroad than they receive from our 
ordinary laws and administraticn at 
home. There is nothing in the Monroe 
Doctrine, properly interpreted, which 
imposes upon the United States the 
obligation to protect foreign property 
in Nicaragua. The general practice 
in the Caribbean and Central American 
countries, after a revolution, is to estab- 
lish an international claims commission 
to award damages for property de- 
stroyed. 

This procedure adequately safe- 
guards property rights of foreigners, 
and I believe the good will which the 
United States will gain in Latin Amer- 
ica from this policy of nonmtervention 
will have a much greater ethical and 
commercial value to us than would any 
policy of protection by armed fcrce. 
Mr. Stimson’s initiative deserves warm 
support. It is an important step to- 
ward placing the relations of industrial 
powers with backward countries ™ a 
friendly, nonimperialistic basis. 

This announcement of the Sate 
Department is the latest of a long series 
of changes in the Latin American policy 
of the United States which appear ta 
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have come into existence with the ad- 
ministration of President Hoover. The 
President’s interest in this problem has 
been demonstrated by his two visits— 
the first, to Latin America proper; the 
second, to Porto Rico. Upon one of 
those vis.ts he repeatedly pledged him- 
self to the principle of nonmtervention. 

Far from attempting to prohibit 
revolutionary governments from com- 
ing Into existence, the State Depart- 
ment quickly recognized de facto gov- 
ernments coming into power a few 
months ago in four South American 
countries, in Panama, and in Santo 
Domingo. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Forbes Commission, 
the United States is now making plans 
to termmate its occupation of Haiti, 
and last February, Secretary Stimson 
announced that the marme occupation 
of Nicaragua would come to an end 
after the election of 1982. 


Tae Monrop DOCTRINE AND THE 
Leacuk or NATIONS 


Those concrete statements have been 
accompanied by a number of changes 
in theoretical principles. At the end 
of the World War, there was danger 
that a conflict would arise between the 
United States in its interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the League 
of Nations, which most of the Latin 
American countries had joined. There 
were some American writers and states- 
men who claimed that the League of 
Nations should not attempt to settle 
any dispute upon the American Conti- 
nent nor attempt to apply its sanctions 
in this hemisphere. All of these prob- 
lems should be settled under the egis 
of the United States. And the very 
fact that Article XXI of the Covenant 
especially recognized the Monroe Doc- 
trine increased the fears of the Latin 
Americans that the United States 
would seek to enforce this exclusive 
interpretation. 
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This danger of conflict, however, dis- 
appeared a year or two ago when a dis- 
pute broke out between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Both of these countries 
were members of the League of Na- 
tions, and when that dispute arose, the 
League Council at once sent communi- 
cations to these countries, apprising 
them of their obligations under the 
Covenant. It happened that a meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Conference 
was taking place in Washington at the 
same time. It would have been easy 
for the United States, through that 
Conference, to warn the League Coun- 
cil to keep its hands off; but instead, 
the Pan-American Conference and the 
League of Nations Council codperated 
in seeking a solution. That precedent 
has definitely dispelled, in my opinion, 
the danger of a clash between the 
League and the Monroe Doctrine upon 
this continent. 

Peaceful relations have been still 
further cemented by the fact that the 
United States has signed two treaties 
with the other American States—a 
compulsory arbitration treaty and a 
conciliation treaty—which provide for 
the settlement by pacific means of all 
disputes between our neighbors and 
ourselves. It remains only for the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate to 
bind this Government to the principle 
of compulsory arbitration with Latin 
America. 

The final step forward, in so far as 
theory is concerned, came with the 
publication a year or so ago by the 
State Department of a memorandum 
on the Monroe Doctrine, prepared by 
Mr. Reuben Clark, formerly Under 
Secretary of State. This memoran- 
dum was a historic document, for it 
reached the very interesting conclusion 
that there is no justification under the 
Monroe Doctrine for the so-called 
“Roosevelt corollary,” namely, that 
the United States has the right to be- 
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come the constable of the Caribbean or 
of Central America. If we are to inter- 
vene in these areas in the future, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clark’s implication, we 
must do it under some other doctrine 
than that originally laid down by 
Monroe. 


Tae CUBAN SITUATION 


While the gains in the Latin Ameri- 
can policy of the United States have 
been important and of far-reaching 
significance, there is room for further 
progress. I refer to two areas in par- 
ticular: first, the area of Cuba; second, 
that of Central America. I think by 
this time the American public is gener- 
ally aware of the situation in Cuba. 
Cuba has been living under the rule of 
a dictatorship, which seems to be some- 
what uncertain as to the extremes to 
which it is willing to go, but which 
nevertheless has refused to allow the 
genuine opposing party to go to the 
polls, and which has from time to time 
suppressed newspapers, suspended the 
right of habeas corpus, closed the 
universities and the schools, and 
thrown hundreds of opponents mto 
jail. During the last week | there have 
been negotiations for a truce. Several 
hundred political opponents of Presi- 
dent Machado have been freed. Nev- 
ertheless, it does not seem that an 
agreement has been reached, and until 
some such agreement is reached, it is 
probable, I think, that this political 
tension will continue. 

Now, if Cuba were Soviet Russia or 
Fascist Italy, the internal conditions in 
that country might very well be of little 
concern to the United States. But 
Cuba, is tied to the United States by 
the Platt Amendment. Under that 
Amendment we are obliged to guaran- 
tee to'that country a government which 
is adequate to protect life, liberty, and 
property. Since the Platt Amendment 

1 Written in April, 1981. 
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was concluded, more than twenty years 
ago, there has been no successful revolu- 
tion m Cuba. There have been three 
or four attempts, but each one has met 
the disapproval, direct or indirect, of 
the United States; and the people of 
Cuba have come to believe, rightly or 
wrongly, despite the various interpre- 
tations of the Platt Amendment which 
we have put forth, that they are not 
allowed to correct internal abuse by 
force, under that amendment. 

Last summer I had an opportunity 
to visit the Central American republics, 
Panama and Cuba. While my obser- 
vations were the superficial observa- 
tions of a traveler, nevertheless I was 
struck by the fact that of all the areas 
in the Caribbean and in Central 
America, Cuba had made most progress 
materially, in art and m culture. But 
the most corrupt, most abusive govern- 
ment in all of these areas was that of 
Cuba. When I inquired from my 
friends and from other people the 
reason, they all told me that the 
reason is that Cuba does not have the 
ultimate right to correct internal abuse 
by force; and the reason for that is the 
Platt Amendment. 


SUPERVISION OF ELECTIONS 


Now, the United States is con- 
fronted, the Cubans tell us, by two al- 
ternatives: We can indirectly continue 
to support the present régime, or we 
can intervene and set aside the present 
system and supervise elections. Well, 
we tried the latter plan in Nicaragua, 
and in theory it seemed to us to be 
good. But when we came to apply that 
method, we found the difficulties of 
supervision extremely numerous and 
grave. It is one thing to count votes; 
but when we went to-Nicaragua, we 
found that if a really fair election was 
to be carried out, we had to see that the 
courts did not put prospective voters 
into jail upon false pretexts, that the 
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newspapers were not censored, and that 
the money for the construction of 
public roads was not misappropriated 
for political purposes. 

The more we studied the situation, 
the more we came to realize that if we 
were realy to give the people a fair 
election, we would have to extend our 
hand over countless internal activities 
of the Government until its autonomy 
would be virtually destroyed. In other 
words, the policy which started out to 
give a people independence and de- 
mocracy was ending with an extens.on 
of foreign control. And the interesting 
thing to me, in conversations in Pan- 
ama and Cuba, was that many people 
preferred internal abuse to outside 
supervision of elections, because they 
believed that the latter policy was 
simply a stop-gap, from which in the 
long run they would learn nothing. 

I, for one, am glad, therefore, that it 
is the policy of the United States not to 
intervene in Cuba. Nevertheless, the 
situation exists where thousands of the 
Cuban people believe that they do not 
have any right of redress. What, then, 
is the solution? I can see only one 
fundamental solution, and that is the 
abrogation of the Platt. Amendment, 
removing or at least amending the 
clause whereby we are made responsible 
for the existence of a stable government 
in Cuba. I should like to see appied 
to Cuba the same doctrine of noninier- 
vention which we have applied to other 
parts of Latin America. And if dis- 
order should occur, and if after a rea- 
sonable length of time peace were not 
restored, or if, as a result of disorder, 
disease should spring up which weuld 
threaten the United States, interven- 
tion might then become necessary. 
But, in my opinion, such intervention 
should take place only under some form 
of international juridical control, and I 
am certain that an international court 
would justify mtervention for the pur- 
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pose of removing a genuine danger to 
the United States. 


AGRARIAN REFORM NEEDED 


But the repeal of the Platt Amend- 
ment or the overthrow of the Machado 
dictatorship will not bring the millen- 
nium to Cuba. Cuba today is suffering 
from economic maladjustment. A 
great part of the people of Cuba are 
upon the verge of starvation. That 
island is the home of the sugar industry, 
and that industry is largely in the bands 
of foreign corporations. These corpo- 
rations have acquired land honestly, in 
the sense that they have paid good 
money and fair prices for it. But the 
effect of this movement has been that 
the Cuban peasant, who at one time 
was a landholder producing part of his 
own food, has lost his land, has become 
a peon, and is now on the verge of 
starvation because the price of sugar 
has sunk to bottomless depths. 

If Cuba is to be restored to a position 
of independence and dignity in the 
family of nations, she must sooner or 
later undergo some agrarian reiorm. 
She must work out some plan whereby 
the resources of the country will be re- 
stored to the Cuban people; whereby 
some system of codperative agriculture 
and codperative agricultural credit will 
be introduced for the purpose of build- 
ing up a Cuban farmer class. 

But this development would at once 
antagonize the interests of American 
property holders in Cuba. The Mex- 
can Government in 1917 adopted a 
constitution attempting to carry out 
that policy in Mexico. There was a 
long-drawn-out diplomatic controversy 
between the United States and Mexico 
over that constitution, which, thanks 
largely to the diplomacy of Mr. Mor- 
row, has been settled. Cuba is a much 
smaller nation than Mexico. We have 
a much larger degree of power there. 
Therefore, Cuba’s ability to carry out 
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any such program will depend largely 
upon the attitude and the policy of the 
United States. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE 


I come finally to the question of 
Central America. There are five re- 
publics in Central America. These 
republics at one time were under a 
single rule. They speak the same 
language, they have the same tradi- 
tions. There is no reason why they 
should not be united today. Some of 
these republics, notably Costa Rica and 
Salvador, are advanced countries, com- 
paratively speaking. During the last 
two years, the little country of Hon- 
duras has been making political prog- 
ress. So far as our country is con- 
cerned, the chief difficulty in Central 
America has been produced by Nicar- 
agua—a country which has been the 
scene of intense party rivalry and which 
is also the location of a potential route 
for the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. 

To understand the situation in Cen- 


tral America we must look at it from - 


the historical standpoint. In 1907, 
Central America had been confronted 
by two types of crises. One was a 
form of international war. There was 
a dictator in Nicaragua named Zelaya, 
who was a deadly enemy of the Guate- 
malan dictator, Cabrera. The result 
was threatened war and internal revolu- 
tion. But these revolutions were not 
strictly internal; they were stimulated 
by outside aid. In other words, 
Nicaragua would stimulate a revolu- 
tion in Honduras for the purpose of 
overturning the Government, because 
it was, we may say, friendly to Guate- 
mala. There was widespread disorder 
and chaos. 

In view of the fact that the United 
States had only recently begun the 
construction of the Panama Canal, 
President Roosevelt, in, conjunction 
with President Diaz of Mexico, invited 
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these five states to come to Washington 
and establish machinery for the devel- 
opment of Central American peace and 
coöperation. As a result of that con- 
ference in 1907 a general treaty was 
signed which attempted to limit the 
possibility of war and of internal revolt. 

That treaty provided, among other 
things, that all disputes between the 
Central American Governments should 
be referred to a Central American 
Court of Justice. One of the earliest 
real international tribunals in the his- 
tory of the modern world was the 
tribunal that sat at Carthago, Costa 
Rica, as a result of this 1907 conference. 
The project may have been too ambi- 
tious; it may have been injured by the 
political views of the judges; but after 
devoting a year of study to this situa- 
tion, I have reluctantly reached the 
conclusion that a large degree of the 
responsibility for the failure of the 
Central American Court of Justice and 
of this attempt to develop Central 
American institutions must fall upon 
the United States. 

Shortly after this conference, Zelaya 
and Philander C. Knox got into diffi- 
culties. We were afraid the former 
was going to give the canal route 
through Nicaragua to some other 
power. A revolution occurred against 
Zelaya. The Central American Court 
of Justice endeavored to intermediate, 
but the successful Nicaraguan faction 
and the United States brushed the ` 
Court aside. 

The second important step was taken 
when we concluded the Bryan-Cham- 
orra Treaty, which was made with the 
Nicaraguan Government which we put 
in power, or at least kept in power, by 
our troops. That treaty ceded to us 
the right to build a canal along a certain 
river, and gave us certain naval bases; 
but it conflicted with previous arrange- 
ments which Nicaragua had made with 
Costa Rica and Salvador, and those 
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states took this treaty to the Central 
American Court of Justice. Trey 
claimed that their rights had been 
violated. The Court declared that 
their contention was true; but neither 
Nicaragua nor the United States paid 
any attention to that judgment, and 
the Central American Court went out 
of existence. 


“A MORAL MANDATER” 


Thus the efforts of Central America 
to work out its own stability came tc an 
end. I do not say we were wholly 
responsible, but I do say we must ac- 
cept some degree of responsibility. 

Our policy from 1904-1914 explains 
some of our difficulties at the present 
time. President Taft laid down sur 
policy in 1910 when he said that the 
United States had a moral mandate to 
enforce the 1907 treaties; and that 
policy of a moral mandate, which was 
opposed to Central American codpera- 
tion, explains in large part why we got 
into difficulty in Nicaragua in 1926 and 
why we are still in difficulty there. 

In 1923 we decided to convene a 
second Central American conferer.ce. 
That conference drew up a new agree- 
ment of peace and amity which made 
the restrictions against Central Ameri- 
can revclutions more drastic. But it 
omitted -o provide any local machinery 
for the enforcement of those restzic- 
tions, so that the way was cleared for 
the so-celled “moral mandate” of the 
United States to become more ener- 
getic than ever. And it was largely 
one interpretation of the 1923 treatv— 
it was largely our desire to prevent a 
certain Nicaraguan from becoming 
President because of that interpreta- 
tion, and the fact that out of that de- 
sire a conflict arose with Mexico—that 
led to our intervention in 1927. 

In that intervention, we obliged both 
sides to stop fighting. They agreed to 
do so, with the exception of Sandino. 
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Sandino has been called a bandit. He 
may well be. I do not know. Bui I 
do know that whenever a foreign power 
comes in and imposes a settlement 
upon a local community and says, 
“You must stop fighting and settle this 
diffculty in our way,” that policy will 
create Sandinos wherever it is applied. 
We did that in the Philippines, and our 
Sandino was Aguinaldo. We did it in 
Mexico, where we produced several 
Sandinos. The inevitable result of 
intervention and the attempt to sup- 
press internal revolt is that some native 
will arise who will say, “I prefer to 
fight rather than to submit.” 

Today, therefore, we have built up 
this antirevolutionary theory toward 
Central America, which we have de- 
cided we shall enforce for ourselves. 


Is a New Porrcy DESIRABLE? 


An important step was taken last 
February when the State Department 
said that the Marines would be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua at the end of 
1982. That step will be important, 
however, only if we reconsider the 
fundamental basis of our policy. We 
must ask ourselves this question: Is it 
our purpose to frown upon and at- 
tempt, indirectly at least, to prevent 
revolutions in Central America and in 
the Caribbean, or are we willing to 
allow those people, withm limits at 
least, to work out their own destinies, 
by force if necessary? 

One answer was given a few months 
ago in the case of Panama. The 
reason we have adopted an unusually 
severe attitude toward Central America 
is that if we did not do so, foreigners 
might come in and threaten our posi- 
tion at the Panama Canal. But lest 
January a revolution took place in 
Panama at the very heart of the Canal. 
The revolution was over in seven 
hours, and instead of attempting to 
retain the old authorities, we extended 
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recognition to the revolutionary au- 
thorities. We showed by that prece- 
dent that we were willing to consider 
the possibility of a new policy. 

In Central America, however, the 
situation is complicated because of the 
1923 treaty, to which Panama was not 
a party. While the United States is 
not a party to the 1923 treaty, it was 
negotiated under our auspices and we 
assumed the responsibility for applying 
it. It is perfectly natural, therefore, 
for the State Department to feel that 
we cannot abrogate it without securing 
the consent of the other parties. 

I therefore propose that, inasmuch as 
these 1923 treaties expire in 1984, the 
United States Government sometime 
before that date call a new Central 
American conference which will make 
less drastic the prohibitions against 
revolution and which will attempt to 
restore Central American machinery 
for the maintenance of peace and the 
development of unity. Such a confer- 
ence might very well also negotiate a 
new treaty to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Nicaraguan Canal under joint 
American auspices. 


CHANGED WORLD CONDITIONS 


The entire basis of American policy 
toward Latin America has shifted dur- 
ing the last ten years because of a 
change in the balance of power. We 
sometimes contend that questions of 
the balance of power have not injected 
themselves into the Western Hemis- 
phere. But if we examine the history 
of the relationship of the United States 
to the Caribbean, I think we will find 
ground for an opposite belief. Until 
the signing of the Hay-Pauncefote 
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Treaty of 1901, there was an intense 
rivalry between’ England and the 
United States over the control of Cen- 
tral America and the Camnbbean. 
While the British Empire withdrew 
from that rivalry in 1901, we had fear 
of the new German Navy and we had 
fear of France. 

In other words, the American atti- 
tude toward the Caribbean has been 
the same as the French attitude toward 
Germany today—it is summarized by 
that one word, “security.” We have 
definitely felt that we should not allow 
any possibility of having our security 
threatened in this area. Jam prepared 
to admit that before the World War 
there was some danger. At that time 
the United States had a small navy and 
was a relatively weak power. Today, 
however, I am convinced that the 
danger is past. The United States, 
largely because of the World War, has 
become the world’s greatest financial 
power. We have constructed a navy 
which is absolutely supreme in the 
Caribbean area and which makes it 
certain that no other fleet can take the 
Panama Canal or any other strategic 
point in that section. Finally, the 
League of Nations and the World Court 
have come into existence, and these 
institutions give Central America and 
the Caribbean a juridical protection 
against aggression or intervention 
which they did not have in the past. 

For these reasons, the justification 
of a policy of preVentive intervention 
in the Caribbean and Central America 
has passed; and this ts the reason which 
explains the shift which has taken place 
in American policy and which will ex- 
plain future changes. 


Importance of Our Relations with Latin America 


By Harry T. Courmas, Pa.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE future relations of the United 

States with Latin America are the 
most important foreign relations this 
country will have in the next quarter 
century. In the first place, these 
republics have governments modeled 
after ours. ‘They look to us, therefore, 
for political advice and especially for 
experience. In no place in the world 
will Latin America find that political 
experience on which it must base its 
future development more than in this 
country. 

The social development I have sean 
in the Latin American republics is in 
many respects similar to our own. 
They differ in many lines, and yet as 
I have gone through almost all of those 
republics I have noticed the develop- 
ment in those areas parallel to the de- 
velopment of the United States. To 
be sure, they are somewhat behind ts, 
but they became republics fifty years 
later than our own country. Our edu- 
cational development has been bene- 
ficial to these areas, and they have 
taken a leaf from our educational book 
over and over again. Sanitation is a 
great problem in Latin America, and 
they are benefiting largely from our 
experience in that line and from the 
activities of our medical work. 

Commercially, these nations are of 
great importance to us. We need the 
products which they export. To dis- 
pense with them would ruin the com- 
mercial and industrial life of our coun- 
try. On the other hand, they need 
many of the products which now con- 
stitute a large part of our export trade. 
We need new markets. In the United 
States we can produce twenty per cent 
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more goods than the 125,000,000 people 
in our Nation can utilize. The great 
problem is to find a place to dispose of 
American products. I believe Latin 
America is one of the best possible 
markets for those products, There- 
fore, the relations of the United States 
with Latin America in years to come 
are among the most important of the 
foreign relations of this country. 


A Derme Poticy NEEDED 


But let me touch briefly what is more 
important—the policy of the United 
states in the Latin American area. 
There are two ways to discuss that: 
first, the quarrelsome and detailed way 
in which I might state my specific con- 
clusions, with which at least half of my 
readers would disagree; and second, by 
the statement of some general princi- 
ples for consideration. I select the 
latter method. 

Let me suggest first that the policy of 
the United States in Latin America 
should be a definite one. The great 
criticism of this country during the 
nineteenth century is that we had no 
policy. That is quite explainable; we 
have had no real need for a distinct, 
definite Latin American policy until 
within the last three or four decades, 
because we entered but little into for- 
eign affairs. I remember hearing a 
woman criticize seriously the church of 
another woman because they did not 
have doctors of divinity in the latter 
church. The second woman replied, 
“We don’t need doctors of divinity in 
our church; our divinity is never sick.” 

At present, however, willy-nilly, we 
are among the most important com- 
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mercial nations in the world. We may 
be the most important commercial 
nation. If so, I am not boasting about 
it, because we should have had two 
hundred years to reach that position of 
prominence, although unfortunately 
we were forced into it inside of a decade. 
- At any rate, we are now internationally 
important. Latin America is the most 
important foreign area, and my first 
contention is that we must have a 
definite policy. 

President Hoover deserves approval 
because he has set up a definite Latin 
American policy for his administration. 
If I analyze his attitude correctly, it is 
this: We regard the Latin Americans 
as important and intend to respect 
them as national entities. If I under- 
stand him correctly, he also seems to 
believe that it is our position and 
privilege to cultivate Latin American 
friendship, and that we intend to do so. 
His two trips to that territory would 
seem to warrant that conclusion as to 
his policy. He insists that all diplo- 
mats representing the United States 
‘must be men trained in Latin American 
customs and in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages, and must have such 
experience in diplomatic matters as to 
handle the policies of the United States 
in an adequate fashion. 


© Drvorce Our Poticy rrom Po.rrics 


The second proposal for considera- 
tion is this: The Latin American policy 
of the United States ought to be taken 
out of politics. In any democracy, 
everybody thinks he has a right to have 
a finger in the pie, and in that thinking 
he is right. That is the essence of 
democracy. And yet it is one of its 
weaknesses. No ordinary citizen be- 
lieves he should have a say as to the 
structure of the Delaware Bridge 
across our river, nor do many think 
they have a right to interfere in irriga- 
tion plans of the United States. But 
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there is still a feelmg among many - 
citizens that they have a right not only 
to express an opmion but actually to 
sway the policy of their country in 
actions dealing with international af- 
fairs. I seriously doubt it. If the 
problems connected with the Delaware 
Bridge and with irrigation are intricate 
and complicated, the problems con- 
nected with foreign relations are in- 
finitely more difficult to understand, 
much more complicated, and surely 
more far-reaching in their significance. 

Consider, for example, the spectacle 
of President Harrison, in the nineties, 
taking a definite stand with reference 
to our policy in Latin America, followed 
by a Democratic President who took 
almost the opposite position and at 
once proceeded on an entirely different 
tack, to be followed in turn by another 
Republican President, who returned to 
President Harrison’s procedure. That 
seems to me as impossible and unjustifi- 
able as to have a Republican versus a 
Democratic system of education. To 
have a Democratic policy m foreign 
affairs opposed by a Republican one is 
as nonsensical as to have two different 
codes of morals for this Nation. We 
should take the Latin American policy 
of the United States out of politics. 


RECOGNITION OF DIFFERENCES 


Lastly, I present for consideration 
this third thought: The future policy 
of the United States should be based on 
differences in temperament and im eco- 
nomic conditions. The Latin Ameri- 
can mind looks at the problems of life 
from a radically different angle from 
that of the Anglo-Saxon’s, which we 
represent. The Latin American, to 
our mind, overemphasizes the theo- 
retical and neglects the practical side 
of life. Vice versa, to his mind, we 
unfortunately overemphasize the prac- 
tical to the neglect of the theoretical. 
Latin Americans are largely philoso- 
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phers in their attitude toward life. We 
are too materialistic. 

My point, then, is this: The philoso- 
phy of life among our southern neigh- 
bors is an entirely different one from 
that which rules our social and indus- 
trial development. Itis not a question 
of right or wrong; it is a question of 
difference. There is a gulf between the 
Latin American people and the Anglo- 
Saxon people of the United States. A 
group in a Latm American republic and 
one in the United States might readily 
reach absolutely different conclusions 
from exactly the same set of facts and 
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figures, because the two groups look at 
life from different points of view. I 
say, therefore, the policy of the United 
States should take into account this 
difference in temperament. 

There is also a vast difference in 
economic conditions. We have the 
highest standard of living in the world; 
we say it not to boast about it, but to 
state the facts. In order that we may 
have a policy that is adéquate and 
suitable for both sides, it seems to me 
the policy of the United States must 
take into account this great difference 
in economic conditions. 


Coéperation Abroad through Organization at Home 


By De Wirr CLINTON PooLe 


Chairman of the Advisory Board, School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


HERE is no occasion, I believe, 
to consider the question, Shall the 
United States cotperate in interna- 
tional affairs? In the present state of 
the world we cannot do anything else. 
Circumstances render coöperation of 
one kind or another inescapable. The 
only question which we can profitably 
consider is, How may the United States 
best coSperate in international affairs? 
To that question my answer is, 
First improve the machinery for the 
conduct of our foreign relations. 

Possessing perhaps the greatest power 
of any single nation, we do not use it 
to the full advantage of ourselves or 
others; we are not masters of our own 
strength. Our course in international 
affairs is Jerky and uncertain. At one 
moment we are generous and concilia- 
tory, as when in 1922 we yielded, in the 
interest of peace, military domination 
of the Western Pacific to the Japanese; 
then suddenly—a brusque gesture, 
irritating others beyond our com- 
prehension, as when two years later 
we needlessly offended those same peo- 
ple by a perfunctory immigration law. 
We maintain our own interests unstead- 
ily; we codperate intermittently; we 
build up good will and destroy it reck- 
lessly. We fill the hearts of our neigh- 
bors with a mixture of hope and dread 
and grow ourselves bewildered as to 
our own purposes and our ability to 
give them effect. 

In part, this is a consequence of our 
size and geographical variety. In 
part, it is a symptom of national adoles- 
cence, and time will be the cure. In 
part, it may be a concomitant of 


democracy; but it is also, in large meas- 
ure I am convinced, the result of bad 
or inadequate organization, which we 
can set right as soon as we are really 
minded to do so. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
NEEDED 


The deepest fault is in our Constitu- 
tion. Here we are burdened with an 
anachronism. The situation both at 
home and abroad has greatly changed 
since the Fathers decided to condition 
the treaty-making power of the Execu- 
tive upon a two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate. In the beginning the Senate was 
a gathering of delegates from “sover- 
eign states,” which had surrendered 
the foreign relations function to the 
Federal Government with reluctance 
and misgiving. The Senate then com- 
prised but twenty-six members—a 
body small enough, it was thought, to 
act as a council to the President with 
“perfect secrecy and immediate des- 
patch.” The House of Representa- 
tives, which was to have about sixty- 
five members, or two-thirds of the 
present Senate, was deemed to be too 
numerous a body to participate in the 
delicate business of foreign relations. 

Secondly, foreign relations have 
passed into an entirely new phase since 
the Constitution was written. The di- 
plomacy which the Fathers knew, had 
mostly to do with alliances and combi- 
nations and the direct issue of war and 
peace. In their minds, treaties were 
preéminently political treaties. Morris 
and Madison thought, wisely, that it 
should not be too easy to make them. 
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These men could not foresee the presert 
time, when the improvement of trans- 
portation and communication would 
draw the world into so close a neigh- 
borliness that the United States Gov- 
ernment would be concluding treaties 
at the rate of one every two weeks, as 
it did in 1980. They could hardly be 
expected to foresee an era of interna- 
tional legislation, when the treaty 
power would grow into the legislative 
source of a body of international 
statutes such as will soon, I believe, be 
hardly distinguishable by scope or 
content from the internal corpus juris 
of any state. 

The United States Constitution em- 
bodied the first important experiment 
in the democratic control of foreign 
relations. The principle involved has 
in the ensuing 150 years been widely 
accepted and much developed. The 
treaty-making power in the other 
principal democracies tends to merge 
in the general legislative power and 
the process of law making and treaty 
making to be assimilated. ‘The world 
has moved on, while our early experi- 
ment remains fixed in verbal rigidity. 

Our Constitution ought to be 
amended so as to condition the ratifica- 
tion of treaties upon a majority vote of 
both Houses. This would preserve 
every necessary control and fix the 
same compass of executive action and 
responsibility for foreign as for domes- 
tie affairs. Majority action by both 
Houses would assure publicity, de- 
liberation, and conscious national obli- 
gation. It would give the Executive, 
in the conduct of foreign relations, as- 
surance where there is now timidity, 
and long-sightedness where opportu- 
nism at present obtrudes. 

The difficulty 1s as much psychologi- 
cal as real. The statistical record of 
the Senate is not bad. Five-sixths of 
all treaties laid before it have been 
approved unconditionally. Some of 


the Senate’s rejections of treaties have 
been wise, though it should be said 
that these rejections would usually 
have been voted under a majority rule. 
The fact is that most of the cramping 
effect of the present Constitutional 
arrangement upon our international 
conduct arises from mere apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Executive— 
from the brooding sense of irrational 
restraint which settles upon the minds 
of successive Secretaries. Fhe record 
does not show from what wise and help- 
ful measures our Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State have been estopped by 
perhaps unfounded fear of what a single 
Senator might do, nor is it clear into 
what brusque and harmful actions the 
bogey on Capitol Hill has frightened 
them. J am sure that both misfor- 
tunes have befallen frequently. Dur- 
ing the whole decade after the World 
War the shadow of the Senate lay across 
the path of the Executive and inces- 
santly bedeviled our relations with 
Europe. 

If you say that it is not practicable 
to obtain such a Constitutional Amend- 
ment as I suggest, I can only answer 
that legislative bodies have been known 
to pass self-denying ordinances, and 
that here is a practical objective to 
which could well be applied some of the 
new enthusiasm for world affairs. 

The executive machinery for the 
conduct of our foreign relations has in 
recent years been considerably im- 
proved through legislation and prac- 
tice. The so-called Foreign Service, 
which has replaced the earlier Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, is well 
organized in the ranks below those of 
minister and ambassador. ‘The Lin- 
thicum-Moses bill, passed at the last 
session of Congress, puts on the finish- 
ing touches for the present. 

A beginning has been made toward 


-the better maintenance of ministers 


and ambassadors, but much must still 
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be done before the President will have 
a really free hand in selecting the 
ablest and most representative citi- 
zens for these high posts. At best, it is 
hard to find good men. Individual 
worth meets quicker and larger re- 
wards athome. The representation of 
the Government abroad must at the 
least be dissociated from great personal 
sacrifice before we can have agents in 
foreign capitals, at international con- 
ferences, or at the League, who are 
equal to the tremendous responsibility 
which our new place in the world im- 
poses upon the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Tres DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


What is of the greatest urgency and 
importance, however, is the need for 
an enlarged and improved State De- 
partment—our ministry of foreign 
affairs. Water does not rise above its 
source. Able representatives abroad 
are ineffective without wise direction 
from Washington. Here, at the cen- 
tral point of policy making and direc- 
tion, our youthfulness shows itself in 
the most acuteform. Chronologically, 
it is true, our State Department is as 
old as the British Foreign Office. The 
French Foreign Office antedates them 
both by two centuries. The British 
Foreign Office came into definite cor- 
porate existence only at the end of the 
eighteenth century, as did our Depart- 
ment of State; but constantly since 
that time the British ministry has 
dealt with a large volume of vitally im- 
portant affairs, whereas our State De- 
partment (putting aside the earliest 
days and perhaps the period of the Civil 
War) has not dealt with a large volume 
of vitally important affairs until very 
recently—until the World War. It 
lacks, therefore, mature organization, 
established practices, and prestige. 

During the War, the Department 
expanded rapidly and by 1920 had be- 
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gun to attain a creditable organization. 
Then, when economy followed as the 
watchword upon the War’s orgy of 
spending, the State Department was 
most unwisely subjected to the same 
drastic reductions as were the other 
executive branches. There seemed to 
be no one in Washington who was both 
wise enough to see that our ministry 
of foreign affairs must not at that junc- 
ture be weakened but rather fivefold 
strengthened, and influential enough 
to withstand the unimaginative pres- 
sure of so-called efficiency. What were 
our internationally minded citizens 
doing? Apparently they were so en- 
grossed with the new child at Geneva 
that they forgot their own little infant 
at home. 

Since then, especially in the last two 
years, some progress has been made in 
strengthening the State Department; 
but, with all praise for splendid indi- 
vidual effort under difficult conditions, 
it must still be said that the headquar- 
ters for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions falls far short of the amplitude 
and the efficiency which the dominat- 
ing position of the United States in the 
world and our vast and delicate inter- 
national interests require. What we 
now have is the barest minimum com- 
patible with the hurried discharge of 
pressing daily business. 

Consider that in the War and Navy 
Departments there are war planning 
divisions; but in the State Department 
no serious provision as yet exists for 
quiet, undisturbed, forehanded plan- 
ning for peace. If we are to have a 
smoothly running foreign policy, there 
must be regular contact between the 
State Department and the legislative 
branch; but no adequate provision 
exists for this now, nor is there ade- 
quate liaison between the Department 
and the public at large. These major 
defects can be cured. It requires only 
a sufficient impulse. 


COÖPERATION ABROAD THROUGH ORGANIZATION AT HOME 


The improvement of the Depart- 
ment within its present framework 
proceeds, it is true; but how very 
slowly! The deadening standardiza- 
tions of the Bureau of Efficiency inter- 
fere with the development of an organi- 
zation having an essentially different 
task from that of any other executive 
branch. Personal loyalties within the 
Department have occasionally taken 
precedence over the public interest. 
The higher secondary positions do not 
always attract the ablest personalities. 
An assistant secretaryship recently 
went more than a year unfilled, though 
it is an open secret that in the course 
of that time it was offered to a number 
of good men. These are difficulties of 
administration which will never en- 
tirely disappear, but they can and 
should be lessened. 


How SHALL IMPROVEMENT Bu 
EFFECTED? 


Tt cannot any longer be fairly said 
that Congress is at fault. Among the 
Senators and Representatives who are 
especially concerned with foreign af- 
fairs there is a lively, if somewhat 
vague, sense of important needs. 
These gentlemen can be counted upon 
to support any well-conceived plan of 
expansion and improvement. Our 
Presidents since the War must bear 
some of the blame. Mr. Hoover 
in particular must know what the 
need is, and he ought to see that it is 
met. 

Successive Secretaries of State have 
seen the need; but the pressure of day- 
to-day business in the office of the 
Secretary is tremendous, and each 
Secretary since the War has had in the 
end to content himself with the dis- 
charge of his immediate, inescapable 
tasks, leaving, with a regretful sigh, to 
a possibly luckier successor the satis- 
faction of effecting an adequate reor- 
ganization of the Department’s ma- 
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chinery and personnel. We still await 
a Secretary who will do for the State 
Department what Lord Haldane did 
for the British War Office only a short 
time, as it turned out, before the great 
test of the War. 

A considerable part of the responsi- 
bilty, it seems to me, must rest upon 
us who are gathered here, and with us 
the possibility of a cure partially lies. 
Our new awareness of world relation- 
ships has called forth generous expendi- 
tures of money and energy, most of 
which have been well directed and use- 
ful, but one cannot fail to remark a 
tendency to play with the spectacular, 
to gaze intently at high enterprise 
abroad and be blind to immediate needs 
at home. 

At home two matters in particular 
-——I will say by way of recapitulation— 
ought to have our active interest. We 
should begin an organized effort to 
place the Senate, by Constitutional 
Amendment, in a better relationship to 
the conduct ‘of our foreign affairs. 
We are really not fair to the Senete. 
A body which has grown to nearly 
four times its original size and has be- 
come altogether legislative in spirit 
cannot rightly be expected to continue 
the attempt to fill also the réle of an 
executive council, more especially as 
the attempt was unsuccessful even at 
the outset. 

Secondly, I believe it to be the duty 
of the informed public to insist upon the 
upbuilding of a fully adequate Depart- 
ment of State. Business interests, 
represented by chambers of commerce 
and other trade bodies, have safe- 
guarded and fostered the Federal 
Department of Commerce until that 
department is fully abreast of the needs 
of the Nation. I urge upon the or- 
ganizations that are concerned with 
foreign affairs that they profit by this 
example and set about systematically 
to obtain a Department of State com- 
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mensurate with our own vital needs 
and those of the world in which we 
bear so large a part. 

What would it avail to join the 
League, if we are not organized to take 
a worthy part in its activities? In- 
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deed, more harm than good would 
perhaps be done. Im this sense the 
League is a secondary issue. The first 
and fundamental requisite for useful 
coöperation abroad is adequate or- 
ganization at home. 


World Cooperation through Business 


By Huston THOMPSON 
Attorney at Law, Washington, District of Columbia 


N Washington the white cherry 

blossoms are blooming. In a week 
or two we will have the pink ones. 
Those cherry trees come from Japan, 
and they are very beautiful. Tae 
blossoms have a sweet and lovely 
odor; but after they pass off, no fruit 
comes from the trees. 

I recently attended a very interest- 
ing gathering of the National Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party, and I 
heard very dramatic subjects discussed 
there-——so dramatic that at times I 
was not sure what would happen. 
But there was very little said about 
our international questions. 

I also attended recently a great 
gathering of the Progressive Democrets 
and Republicans in Washington. There 
I heard magnificent speeches from 
earnest men; but I heard practi- 
cally nothing about international 
affairs. 

Very recently the Administration 
sent a delegation to Geneva. That 
delegation left apparently in secret. 
At Geneva it discussed the question of 
the world depression and unemploy- 
ment with the representatives of other 
nations. Then it came back here 
secretly—so secretly, in fact, that I 
question whether many people know 
that there was such a delegation sent 
to Geneva. 

So it seems as if, in Washington at 
least, there is a conspiracy of silence in 
the United States on this vital question 
of international affairs; and I am won- 
dering whether such a policy is not 
like the performance of the Japanese 
cherry trees—fruitless. 
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INTERNATIONAL APPROACH THROUGH 
i BUSINESS 


If we go back into history we find 
that there are not many approaches by 
which we can accomplish international 
harmony. There are not many means 
by which we can find a common de- 
nominator. How few are the peoples 
of the world that come together on 
the common ground of art! In religion, 
even a Gandhi cannot bring the Hindu 
and the Moslem together except on a 
most temporary basis that may crum- 
ble at any time, we know too well that 
in religious affairs there is a tremendous 
difference of opinion, which impedes 
progress in the solution of the great 
problems of the world. 

There is left, however, the historical 
approach of nations toward each other 
through the avenues of business. We 
may say what we will, but the flag 
follows commerce. Hence it seems to 
me that it is necessary for us to put 
business upon a higher plane today 
than ever before. We cannot succeed 
in this approach if we put our business 
men in the background, as they did in 
the days of Rome in the Colosseum, 
placing them on the last two rows of 
that great amphitheater, with all of 
the other groups of that civilization 
in front of them. For my part, I 
should like to see something injected 
into business by the rest of mankind 
that will raise its standards until we 
will have such confidence that we can 
bring it, too, down to the places of 
honor. 

I am not going to indict any group. 
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I think, however, we have the right to 
indict the system under which business 
is carried on, not only in the United 
States, but m the world at large. 
Why is it that business has never taken 
a higher position than it has in civiliza- 
tion? J was reading only recently from 
the poets of China of fifteen hundred 
years ago. I wish I had the memory 
to quote what they said about the 
leading business interests of China of 
that time. Lord Culpepper, m a 
speech that he made in Parliament 
three hundred years ago, speaking of 
the monopolies of that time, said: 
“They sup in our cups, they sit by our 
fires and they overrun us like the frogs 
of Egypt.” I could give you instances, 
if I dared, in the language of George 
Washington as to what he thought 
about business interests when, trying 
to ship his tobacco from his farm up to 
Alexandria, he found he was blocked 
by a tobacco monopoly. I could go 
on down to the days of the enactment 
of the Sherman Act, and to the present 
hour, and quote from the language of 
our courts. 

For ten years we have obeyed im- 
plicitly the requests of busmess, that 
we have “less government in busi- 
ness”; and at this hour we are facing 
financial chaos. 

If I am right in saying that there is 
the one avenue of approach which has 
such a historical background, it seems 
to me that it devolves upon us, the 
people of the United States, at least for 
the sake of our international relations, 
to see that business is raised to a higher 
standard of ethics. 


OBSTACLES To BUSINESS 
Why is it that business, which is the 
one means of communication in the 
world that is at all effective, bas in- 
variably checked its manifest destiny? 
If we go back into Biblical lore we 
read about customs duties that block 
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the avenues of trade of one nation with 
another. I venture to say I can make 
an effective argument and prove that 
one of the greatest causes of the fall of 
various civilizations has been the 
checks which business groups have put 
upon other business groups. 

Take Venice, for example. Venice 
went so far in its heyday as to set 
aside a street in which it made all 
the visiting merchants of other nations 
reside. It would not let them out, or 
off that street, while the merchants of 
Venice exacted tariffs from them. We 
know that other business interests of 
the world finally found methods of 
trade by which they circumvented 
Venice, and we know that Venice 
sank, never to rise again to the great 
eminence which it once attained. 

Those who have been up and down 
the North Sea, from England to Swe- 
den, have seen the remains of the old 
Hanseatic League—a combination of 
business groups, generally in the coast 
cities, that attempted to profit through 
customs duties. Eventually ways were 
found to circumvent the trade of those 
great cities. Different routes were 
followed, and now the League is but a 
memory. 

I wonder what the great Master 
Builder of this world thinks as He sits 
m His heavens and looks down upon 
each nation with its tariff wall and 
watches what is going on behind those 
walls. It was my privilege for eight 
years to see the movement of men 
behind ours. I propose to give you as 
briefly as possible a picture of what 
happens behind that wall, because to a 
greater or less degree the same thing 
happens behind other tariff walls. 


Bustvess Sinch THE WAR 
During the War we set aside all 
economic laws. We combined in one 
great movement to win. After the 
War, business men wanted to continue 
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‘along the same lines without the 
checks and the balances of economic 
laws. They called this “codpers- 
tion.” Sometimes I asked them if 
they meant coöperation with the ulti- 
mate consumer. I generally did not 
get an answer; if I did, it was with a 
knowing smile. 

After the War they erected a tariff 
wall as quickly as they could. Then 
they began to press forward in 
production. Why? Because in this 
country we have permitted to grow up 
in each industry one great merged 
group, so powerful, so big, so financially 
strong, that its very potential strength 
as it stands there deters its competitors 
from cutting its price lists. I have in 
mind one great corporation which, 
through the chairman of its board, 
announced each price advance in 
that industry and then, through the 
press, stated that no one could make 
money below that price. That was a 
warning that there was a minimum 
price below which others dared not go, 
or they would meet a price war. 

When the price is controlled, what 
incentive 1s there except expansion 
through production? ‘Therefore, we 
saw a remarkable expansion take place. 

After a while, this expansion became 
so rapid that there arose actual compe- 
tition in goods behind this tariff wall. 
Price competition loomed up again. 
To prevent this, it became necessary to 
merge competitors. With competi- 
tion kept from without and suppressed 
within, overproduction behind our 
tariff wall was bound to flourish, and it 
did. 

Production became so great that 
we had to make some move to stimu- 
late the ultimate consumer to buy 
more. So the corporations called upon 
the great reserve funds upon which they 
did not wish to pay income taxes, and 
used them in a great advertising cam- 
paign to induce the ultimate consumer 
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to buy more. That movement suc- 
ceeded up to a certain point. i 

Then, through advertising and other- 
wise, they induced the` consumer to 
buy on installments. I have been told 
that one great group has figured that, 
because of installment buying, there 
are on the books of this country six- 
teen bilion dollars, and that within 
the last three months there has been 
practically nothing paid on eight 
bilion dollars of that amount, and 
that they eventually expect to lose at 
least four billions. 

That was the picture as we saw this 
great Frankenstein approaching 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 1980 
TARIFF 


Then there began to be talk about a 
still higher tariff. Why? Because the 
foreign countries were making a desper- 
ate effort to get over our tariff wall. 
They owed us debts, they had to do 
business with us, we were keeping 
them out, and so they were foremg 
the sale of their goods. We raised the 
tariff finally to the limit in 1930. 
With the tariff keeping business out, 
and with gold flowing into this country 
to -pay foreign debts, we went on a 
spree of speculation. Finally the time 
arrived when the ultimate consumer 
could not buy, and when we could not 
do business with foreign countries, and 
then we went over the precipice, where 
we are today. . 

Our exports and imports have fallen 
off, and foreign countries cannot pay 
their debts to us; but there is something 
perhaps even more threatening, and 
that is that business is leaving this 
country. Business will always cir- 
cumvent any artificial obstruction, 
and so within the last eighteen months 
we have had over 170 great plants built 
by our corporations in other countries. 
Why? Because these corporations de- 
termined that they were going to vault 
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over the reprisal tariffs of foreign coun- 
tries and do business with them in 
some way. 

That tariff of 1980 has brought on 
parades of protest in Buenos Aires, 
in Calais, in Berne, and in many other 
cities in Europe where from ten to 
twenty thousand men have marched. 
Those men were protesting not simply 
because of selfishness, but because of 
desperation. In my travels, in talking 
with the people of Europe, I have 
found that they are just like us. 
The same emotions disturb them that 
disturb us; the same things make them 
happy that make us happy; the same 
things make them weep that make us 
weep; and the same things make them 
hopeful that make us hopeful. When 
we see people meeting as they have met 
in these various countries in protest 
because they cannot do business and 
because they see despair facing them, 
there is something beyond the usual 
reaction. There is a deeper cause. 
In this instance it was that final act of 
ours in placing the tariff wall so high 
that it brought despair to common 
people of other nations. 

In the catastrophe that 1s confront- 
ing us today we must take a broad 
view; we are compelled to think about 
international affairs whether we want 
to or not. It may be a good thing 
that Russia, m her expertment, is 
beginning to threaten the world. 
Why? Because, in this capitalistic 
system of ours, or this competitive 
system, so-called, there has been no 
such regulator or stabilizer as 
competition in price. Russian compe- 
tition from the outside may force us to 
stop and think. 

If I were to utter any criticism 
against business men, it would be that 
they do not take a long view of things, 
and that they refuse to think. I re- 
member very well that in 1920 we 
called a great group of them before us 
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and told them what we saw. ‘They 
said they realized it, but, in the lan- 
guage of the street, they hoped to get 
under the wire before the crash came. 


Tarrrr MAKING 


What, then, is the problem that is 
facing usin America? One phase of it 
is the way we make our tariffs. I wish 
that I could take you down into the 
offices and committee rooms in Con- 
gress and let you see what goes on be- 
hind closed doors. I am not one of 
those that indict Congress or the mem- 
bers of the Senate—I do not know how 
we could get along if it were not for our 
Senate. Itis the greatest place for the 
development of public opmion that 
there is in this country, and J have very 
little patience with those who speak in 
a jocular way about the Senate. But 
the making of tariffs in this country is 
a system of logrolling, necessitated by 
the fact that Congressmen, in order to 
held their positions, must trade with 
each other. Itis the “I tickle you and 
you tickle me” method. 

We have created a Tariff Commis- 
sion, which has some excellent men on 
it. I know most of them personally, 
and I know they are doing a great 
work; but they have not been able to 
cure the situation, and I do not believe 
they wil be able to do so. Why? 
Because we are dealing with human 
nature. There is a certain nationalis- 
tic spirit in every one of us that is so 
strong that, despite what we try to 
think and do, we cannot get away from 
it. A commissioner naturally looks 
at business from the American point 
of view. 

Something must be done to throw 
the searchlight on the manner of tariff 
making, or we shall never get away 
from this situation. Now, how can 
that be done? Let me cite a concrete 
case. In 1922, Denmark—that little 
country with 200,000 farms of an 
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average of about fifty acres apiece— 
was producing one third of all the ex- 
port butter of the world. It was 
shipping to this country some 500,009 
pounds. We consume about two bil- 
lion pounds, so the shipment was an 
almost imperceptible fraction of what 
we use. Germany was having diff- 
culty with her money situation, and 
she could not buy her quota; so 
Denmark shipped about eight million 
pounds to this country, and immed:- 
ately there was a demand for a higher 
tariff on butter. The tariff at that 
time was 214 cents per pound, and in 
response to the demand, Congress 
increased it to 6 cents per pound. 

Denmark was taking practically all 
of our export of cottonseed cake. The 
farmers fed it to their cattle, and the 
milk from the cattle made the butter 
of which they sold a negligible quan- 
tity to us. They decided that if we 
were goirg to place a prohibitive 
tariff on butter, they would buy flax- 
seed cake from Germany instead of 
buying cottonseed cake from us. 

If the cottonseed cake exporters of 
the United States had known this 
situation, would they not have 
had some representative in Congress 
to present the matter im its true light 
when the increase in the tariff on but- 
ter was proposed? 


Worp Traps TRIBUNAL 
How can we gather the information 


that will throw the searchlight on such 
situations? J believe we should have 
a World Trade Tribunal, where ell 
sides of a case will be exposed, so 
that our Congressional tariff-making 
committees, or the Tariff Commission, 
will have all aspects of the matter 
shown to it. The Tariff Commission 
made an investigation in the butter 
case, and if there had been such a 
tribunal the Commission would have 
known the Danish side of the story. 
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With such a provision, the Commission 
will know the position of the ultimate 
consumer or the original manufacturer 
in other countries as well as our own, 
and will see what reprisals are possible, 
so that we cannot enact our tariffs 
ignorantly or secretly. If that kind of 
an organization were functioning, I 
do not believe we would have half the 
trouble with the tariff that we do have. 

Some one may ask, Is this a practical 
thing? Does it not infringe the sover- 
eignty of our country? Our sover- 
eignty is being violated every day— 
although we do not realize it—by the 
radio and in many other ways. 

Wil we appear before such a tri- 
bunal when we will not go into the 
League of Nations? Suppose we were 
to have the honor of initiatmg such an 
organization, and a complaint came to 
the tmbunal by the nationals of one 
country, and those of the other country 
failed to reply. What would prevent 
the tribunal, like the World Court under 
the League of Nations, from making 
findmgs and sending them to our Con- 
gress? ‘There would be no treading on 
our sovereignty so long as the tribunal 
did not issue any orders; yet there 
would be no way of escaping the 
publicity of such an arrangement, for 
the information could be broadcast 


over the radio from Geneva to all the 


world. I do not believe that logrolling 
methods could escape such information. 

A trade tribunal of this nature 
should not be limited to questions 
involving tariffs. Today we have not 
only monopolies in this country but ` 
monopolies that are international. 
The business interests of the world are 
completely circumscribing it with their 
connections. 


WorLp-WIpE COMBINES 


Consider the situation in the copper 
industry, for example. In 1923 there 
was a program set up by the copper 
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mterests of the world, whereby one 
group met in New York City and 
another in Brussels. They cabled 
back and forth the price each day. If 
the price were to be dropped in 
Europe, a cable was sent to the United 
States to the interests here. The order 
was divided and America was allowed 
to have its proportional share of that 
order, but the price was kept uniform 
the world over. We saw copper go 
from 10 cents a pound to 24 cents a 
pound. We beheld interests that were 
keen to buy copper, stop buying. I 
believe it would be*an extraordinarily 
interesting thing 1f we could develop 
just that one proposition to its ulti- 
mate and find out how much of 
the depression of today was caused 
by the copper, interests, in control- 
ling and advancing the price over the 
world. 

What about a world control in ni- 
trates? Isit right? -Isit safe? What 
is the ultimate consumer going to say 
about it? What about sugar and all 
of the various lines of industrv that are, 
as I say, encircling the globe. 

We have reached the stage where a 
world-wide combine cannot be con- 
trolled by any one country. There- 
fore it seems to me that we must have 
an international judicatory where the 
rights of a group that is being mjured 
can be presented and, the true particu- 
lars sent forth to the world. 

I was one of those who signed the 
order for the investigation of the power 
interests ‘in this country, and I know 
that the information which has been 
coming out of the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission is the thing which is centering 
the searchlight on the power industry 
today. If we had not had this infor- 
mation from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the public would not be so 
aroused. There is no other weapon 
in the world so strong as “pitiless 
publicity” directed on an economic 
situation. 


True to TAKE Stock oF OURSELVES 

This capitalistic system for which we 
stand, and under which we have been 
functioning for over a hundred and 
fifty years, is trembling in the balance 
today, bemg threatened by another 
great system. The latter will not 
destroy it, but may cause it tremendous 
damage and hours of despair. 

It istime that we should take stock 
of ourselves. We need to come to- 
gether in an international group so 
that we can have the proper informa- 
tion—so that the ultimate consumer of 
France, of Germany, of England, and 
of the United States may be put on a 
par with the business groups of these 
various nations. 

I firmly believe that if we can inject 
the vision of competition into the 
capitalistic system by opening the 
channels of trade, if we can inspire our 
business interests so that they will 
codperate with those of other nations 
in support of a purified business world, 
we can lift them out of this morass of 
despair and start them again on the 
road to success with the groups of 
other countries that believe as we do, 
and we shall not be overcome by any 
cloud out of the East. 


Our Attitude Toward the League of Nations 


By Maney O. Hupson 
Law School, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE industrial revolution of the 

last century made this a very dif- 
ferent world indeed, and the technical 
revolution of our century promises to 
rival all of the changes that were 
produced in the nineteenth century. 
None of us can live our daily lives 
without dependence on what people 
produce in various parts of the world; 
we cannot travel in an automobile on 
our streets without dependence, for 
‘rubber and tin, on people of the 
Malay Peninsula or Brazil or some 
other remote country. I think none 
of us can fail, therefore, to join in the 
assumption that collaboration by the 
United States with other peoples of 
the world is a need of our national life. 


Purposns oF INTERNATIONAL 
CobPERATION 


I want, however, to say one word 
about the purpose of any international 
coöperation in which we may par- 
ticipate. I fear that the purpose of 
such coöperation has not been wholly 
understood in the United States in 
these years since 1919. At the close 
of the World War, our coöperation 
with other nations was very much 
hindered because in the minds of some 
people it meant a continuation of ac- 
tivities of the War itself. It was 
painted as an effort on our part to help 
somebody other than ourselves. We 
were constantly told that our coSpera- 
tion was needed in order to solve 
other people’s problems, end after 
our experience in the War, there was a 
reluctance in this country to join in 
any movement for a purpose of that 
kind. 


In my judgment there is only one 
purpose for which the United States 
or any other nation should engage 
in international coöperation, and that 
is the purpose of serving its own in- 
terest. I believe that no system of 
concerted action among nations can be 
organized on a permanent basis where 
any nation is expected to participate 
to serve other people’s interests. We 
must take it as an axiom that any 
kind cf world coöperation is to be un- 
dertaken and prosecuted and organized 
by each people of the world for the pur- 
pose of protecting its own interest. 
In saying that, I am not unaware of the 
necessity of studying a general interest 
in determining what may be one’s own 
national interest; but I should like to 
dispel the idea in this country that if 
any one proposes international co- 
operation, he is proposing that the 
United States should assume an al- 
truistic attitude and try to help the 
other nations. 

We have been joining forces with 
other nations since the middle of the 
last century. J think we have never 
done so for any other purpose than to 
serve our own interest in the main- 
tenance of peace, in the establishment 
of order, and in the promotion of 
proper relations with other peoples. 
We must admit, of course, that our 
conception of what is the interest of 
our awn people will be largely in- 
fluenced by our conception of the na- 
ture of the world in which we live. 


METHOD or COÖPERATION 


I want, then, to say a word about 
the method by which the United 
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States or any other state in the modern 
world may work with other states for 
the advancement of its own interest. 
It must be quite clear that if the United 
States is to coUperate with other coun- 
tries, it cannot be simply by methods 
which we alone may determine ‘in 
advance. 

We have had a number of recent 
instances in which it was apparently 
assumed that the United States would 
lay down in advance the method to 
be followed, without the necessity of 
consulting other powers. We have 
a habit in this country—and so far as 
I am aware, the habit does not exist 
in any other country—of passing 
resolutions from time to time to the 
effect that the President of the United 
States should call an international 
conference to deal with a particular 
question. Our Senate passed a resolu- 
tion not long ago, to the effect that 
the United States ought to call a con- 
ference on silver. Well, if we are 
going to make common cause with 
other nations, obviously, they must 
have some opportunity to say what 
the method of codperation shall be; 
and perhaps no satisfactory method 
can be established unless all of the 
participating nations have some part 
in working it out. 

If that thought be accepted, I 
submit that the United States cannot 
possibly afford to ignore what other 
countries are doing in the way of in- 
ternational coöperation. We cannot 
disregard methods which they are 
following nor agencies which they have 
set up nor machinery which they have 
established. Today, the United States 
could not think of calling an inter- 
national postal conference outside the 
framework of the Universal Postal 
Union. We could not think of calling 
an international radiotelegraph con- 
ference outside the framework of the 
International Radiotelegraphic Union. 
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In other words, we must use the agencies 
existing in the hands of other peoples 
if we would codperate with them in 
achieving the purposes for which those 
agencies were established. 

In the course of the last few years 
we have seen that in order to be ef- 
fective, coöperation has to be or- 
ganized. It cannot be desultory, it 
cannot be simply an international 
conference called at the whim of a 
particular government. 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA 


Perhaps I can best ulustrate what 
I have in mind by referring to the 
history of our Rules of the Road at 
Sea. I suppose there is no problem 
which would seem to be more ob- 
viously one for international coöp- 
eration than that of establishing rules 
of the road for ships to observe on 
the sea. We began to put steam- 
ships on the Atlantic Ocean about the 
year 1840, and very soon afterward we 
heard insistence on the necessity for 
rules of the road and lanes at sea. 
There was no agency to establish such 
rules, however, and it was not until 
1862 that the British and the French 
Governments drew up a set of rules 
and sent it out to the governments of 
all maritime nations, expressing the 
hope that they too might see fit to 
adopt that set of rules. 

Most of the maritime nations 
promptly adopted these rules. ‘The 
United States adopted them by statute 
in 1864. But soon thereafter, people 
discovered that these rules were not 
quite perfect, and there was agitation, 
particularly among Scandinavian sea- 
faring men, for some modification of 
them. But there was no agency to 
effect such a modification. The Scan- 
dinavian shipping interests cried in 
vain for an international conference to 
deal with the subject. | 

Finally, the Government of the 
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United States called the first interna- 
tional maritime conference to handle 
the question, and at that conference 
in Washington in 1889, a new set of 
international Rules of the Road at Sea 
was adopted. Some people thought 
that it might be desirable to have a 
permanent body which might study 
these rules from time to time and see 
that they were kept up to date. But 
they were told that a body of that kind 
could never function. People speaking 
diferent languages and coming from 
different parts of the world would 
never be able to get along with each 
other, it was said; but if changes in 
those rules were needed, it would be 
for another conference, in the course 
of a few years, to effect such changes. 

That was the decision at the Wash- 
ington conference in 1889. Although 
there were persistent protests against 
the rules drawn up at that time, the 
second conference on Rules of the 
Road at Sea was not held until forty 
years later, at London in 1929. 


ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


. It seems to me that this incident 
shows how very necessary it is that we 
should organize ourselves for interna- 
tional coöperation. Other instances 
might very well be suggested, for 
instance, that of the formation of tae 
Universal Postal Union. We are so 
accustomed to putting a five-cent 
stamp on an envelope and having it 
carried to almost any part of the world 
that we do not stop to think about the 
international organization mvolved in 
the Universal Postal Union. I think 
I am not wrong in saying that it was 
the Government of the United States 
which first suggested the formation of a 
league of nations of that kind. Who 
would think of our being able to get 
along in a modern world without the 
Universal Postal Union? To be sure, 
any state is in theory free to withdraw 
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from that union, but no state would 
dare to do so, because withdrawal would 
not be in its own Interest. 

In order to make jomt operation 
fruitful and effective, we must have 
some kind of permanent organization, 
we must study our method, and all 
nations must determine that method 
together. I dwell on that point, be- 
cause it seems to me that in the course 
of the last few years there has been 
almost an organized conspiracy in 
certain quarters to have the American 
people believe that good will is enough. 
It has been said that if the peoples of 
the world would have a friendly feeling 
toward each other, that would be 
enough to solve all of our problems, 
by dealing with each of them just as 
it comes along. 

Such a sentiment is contradicted 
by the facts of our modern life. In 
this complicated world we cannot hope 
to work effectively together with 
reference to the numerous problems 
which arise unless there is some kind of 
organization. 

During the last ten years, fifty-five 
nations have maintained a permanent 
organization for the development of 
international coöperation. To be sure, 
other purposes of the League of Nations 
are usually put first in the minds of 
most people. But the Covenant of 
the League of Nations says that it is 
established to promote international 
coöperation and to secure international 
peace, putting codperation first. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


It is a fact that the United States is 
not a member of the League of Na- 
tions. However, it has been impos- 
sible for us to maintain the policy 
which Mr. Hughes began in 1921, of 
ignoring its existence. It has been 
impossible during these years for us to 
live without working with other Powers 
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through a use of that machinery which 
we call the League of Nations. Our 
codperation through the League has 
been growing from yearto year. It be- 
gan under President Harding; it was 
continued under President Coolidge; it 
is being continued under President Hoo- 
ver. Nomatter whois President of the 
United States—even if he be a Senator 
from Idaho with a Senator from 
California as his Secretary of State— 
he cannot possibly hope to carry the 
United States over the shoals of inter- 
national life without coöperation with 
other peoples through the League of 
Nations. 

There are some specific fields in 
which we are coJperating today. Our 
Government sent a delegation to the 
recent international Opium Confer- 
ence at Geneva. Next February an 
international Disarmament Conference 
organized by the League of Nations 
will be held in Geneva, in which, of 
course, the United States will be rep- 
resented. Our Government will co- 
operate not for the purpose of serving 
the interests of some other people, but 
for the purpose of serving the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 
These are but two of the current ex- 
amples. The latest calendar of events 
received from Geneva shows no fewer 
than twenty-five meetings a month 
for the next three months, each of 
them attempting to deal with some 
current problem of our international 
life. 


REGISTRATION oF TREATIES 


The United States, however, has 
not entered into the work in a number 
of fields in which we have an interest. 
I want to cite one, of them. A few 
years ago many of us in this country 
were very. excited about secret treaties. 
During the War I suppose all of us 
were of the opinion that secret treaties 
should be forbidden. They are for- 
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bidden in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, with a requirement that 
each member of the League shall 
register with the Secretariat all the 
treaties or international engagements 
which it may make. 

In the course of the last ten years, 
more than twenty-five hundred current 
international treaties have been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat, and I was 
pleased that Mr. Poole referred to 
them as “a body of international 
statutes.”1 The Secretariat of the 
League has published during this 
period one hundred and two volumes 
of a League of Nations Treaty Series, 
which has now become the standard 
collection of treaties in use throughout 
the world. 

Before Germany was admitted to 
membership in the League of Nations, 
the German Government addressed a 
letter to the Secretary-General of the 
League, saying that it would like to 
register German treaties. It was not 
compelled to do so, it did not accept 
any obligations under the Covenant, 
but it thought registration was an 
excellent thing, and it willingly agreed 
to register its treaties to encourage 
all other countries to do the same, 
and because it was to the interest 
of Germany to have all treaties pub- 
lished. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, has not taken any action of 
that kind. Is there anybody in this 
country that does not think that this 
registration of treaties is a good thing? 
I have not heard one word of criticism 


‘of it in the last eleven years. Is there 


any one who knows treaty literature 
who is not thankful for the League of 
Nations Treaty Series? It is now an 
indispensable publication. As long ago 
as 1894, the Government of the United 
States was represented at a diplo- 

1 Gee “‘Cotperation Abroad through Organi- 
gation at Home,” in this volume. 
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matic conference at Berne, the object 
of which was to establish an authorita- 
tive international publication of that 
kind. But the United States does not 
register its treaties at Geneva. We 
communicate the texts of our treaties, 
but we leave it to the states with which 
we contract to register them if they 
are to be registered. If we think this 
principle in Article 18 of the Covenant 
is a good principle for the world, why 
cannot our treaties be registered? 
There are many examples of that 
kind of failure on our part to live up 
to the necessities of current inter- 
national life. : 


Tue UNITED STATES DISADVANTAGES 


I want to speak now of the results 
of our non-membership in the League 
of Nations. In the first place, the 
United States never suggests to the 
Council of the League of Nations or tc 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
or to other governments, that certain 
subjects should be taken up by some 
organ of the League. That suggestion 
always has to come from some other 
government. 

In the second place, we usually 
have little part in the preparatior 
which may be made for an interna- 
tional conference at which we are 
represented, though we have had some 
part during the last few years in 
preparing for the Disarmament Con- 
ference which will be held next Feb- 
ruary. We sent delegates to the Con- 
ference on the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague last spring, 
and when they arrived they found that 
the subjects to be dealt with had been 
chosen by the Council of the League of 
Nations, end although the United 
States had been consulted, it had had 
no voice in the final choice that was 
made. A great deal of preparatory 
work had been done without any 
participation by the Government of 
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the United States, and our representa- 
tives found that the conference was . 
already organized in a prelimmary and 
tentative way. There is a distinct 
disadvantage about our present rep- 
resentation at the League of Nations 
conferences, when we have no re- 
sponsibility whatever for organizing 
those conferences. 

Let me present just one other ex- 
ample. A few years ago the United 
States adhered to the International 
Slavery Convention, by which various 
governments agreed. to put down 
slavery within their territories. That 
convention was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, and 
then opened for signature by the As- 
sembly of the League. The United 
States had no part in drawing up the 
convention, nor in suggesting to other 
governments that it would be a good 
thing to have a convention of that 
kind. It is one of the significant and 
important examples of current inter- 
national legislation; but the United 
States took no responsibility whatever 
for it, except that after the whole 
thing was done we adhered to the con- 
vention. 

We have followed the same road 
with reference to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Other states 
created the World Court and have 
maintained it for ten years. Other 
states have bound themselves by the 
so-called “Optional Clause,” even to 
confer on the Court an obligatory 
Jurisdiction. But the United States 
during all of this period has done 
nothing. We have not helped to 
maintain the Court in any way. 
Some of our individual Americans 
helped to create it, but the Govern- 
ment has done nothing. And when 
we do go into the Court, it will be 
without agreeing to give it any juris- 
diction over disputes to which the 
United States is a party. 
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CoGPpERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


In one part of the world, the United 
States has followed a very different 
course. With our Latin American 
neighbors, we have a more or less 
permanent organization of the States 
of North and South America. It is 
now generally understood that there 
will be a conference of these states 
once every five or six years. A perma- 
nent Pan-American Union is main- 
tained in Washington, not like the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
for its work is by no means so im- 
portant; but the principles of periodic 
conferences, of preparation for those 
conferences, and of maintaining a 
permanent international civil service 
to do international work, have been 
accepted by the United States with 
reference to the states of South 
America, 

President Hoover spoke of this as 
an example to be held out by the na- 
tions of this hemisphere to other na- 
tions of the world. If the principle 
which the United States has adopted 
in the organization of our codperation 
with our Latin American neighbors is 
sound, why is it not a sound principle 
for us to apply to the rest of the world? 


How may we best codperate in in- 
ternational affairs? I think the United 
States should banish the prejudices 
which were created in this country 
about the League of Nations in the 
years following 1919. We should defi- 
nitely acknowledge the necessity of 
our making use, with other nations, 
of that magnificent machinery which 
has been established at Geneva. We 
have just been celebrating Latin Amer- 
ican Day in this country. I say 
nothing in derogation of the united 
efforts of the various American states. 
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But does any one believe that, during 
the last ten years, that coöperation 
has been anything like as important 
as that of fifty-five states which has 
been centering in Geneva? I hope 
to live to see a time when we in this 
country shall celebrate a League of 
Nations Day as well as a Latin Ameri- 
can Day. 


MISTAKEN ATTITUDE Towarp LEAGUE 
or NATIONS 


We cannot play our part in organized 
international codperation unless our 
public will forget some of the concep- 
tions of the League of Nations which 
have been passed out to us in the course 
of these last years. One of those con- 
ceptions is that in dealing with the 
current problems of the nations of the 
world, good will is enough. I say 
good will is not enough. We must 
have some method and some organiza- 
tion behind what we do. It is because 
of our attitude toward the League of 
Nations, m my judgment, that it has 
been impossible for us to give our sup- 
port to the World Court, although 
three presidents and three secretaries 
of state have suggested that such 
support be given. 

I should like to see the President of 
the United States educate the Ameri- 
can people in the thought that they 
cannot live in a world with other people 
without joinmg with them in world 
activities, and that our method of doing 
so cannot be dictated by ourselves 
alone. Let the President declare that. 
the United States proposes to make 
the largest possible use of the League 
of Nations, and thus to continue the 
coöperation which we have begun. 
Such a declaration would go a long 
way toward building in this country a 
sounder attitude toward international 
coöperation. 
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Braums, A. C. FE. The History of Peace. 
Pp. viii, 855. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1931. $4.00. 


The literature on the history of the peace 
movement is entirely inadequate, and any 
workmanlike contribution to it will be very 
welcome, not only to those engaged in the 
movement but to students of the social 
sciences. Such a contribution is The His- 
tory of Peace-——a short account of the organ- 
ized movements for international peace— 
by A. C. F. Beales. 

That the book is history rather than a 
guide to present movements will be clear 
from the fact that three hundred and five 
pages are devoted to the period prior to the 
setting up of the League of Nations, leaving 
only an epilogue of thirty pages for the 
whole story of the postwar experiments. 
If the book were a practical guide instead of 
a historical survey, the perspective would 


be the other way round. It will be readily 


seen, therefore, that this volume is a valu- 
able supplement to the peace literature of 


(i 


the present day, because it covers the ante- 
cedent movements which have hitherto 
lacked a comprehensive historical survey in 
English. 

The organization of the volume is care- 
fully thought out and synthetically planned. 
It is not a mere chronicle of events on the 
one hand, nor a work of enthusiastic advo- 
cacy on the other. The text is marked with 
sobriety and clarity, and this may be said 
even if one does not agree with all of its 
conclusions. 

Jamms T. SHOTWELL 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 


Mower, Evmunp C. International Gor- 
ernment. Pp. xix, 786. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1981. $4.00. 

In his International Government, Professor 
Mower has collected in a compact and well- 
organized form an immense amount of 
material heretofore scattered in countless 
articles, monographs, conference reports, 
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conventions, treaty provisions, arbitral 
awards, and judicial decisions. He has 
thereby greatly lightened the task of 
teacher and student concerned with the 
more recent development of the procedural 
or institutional aspect of international law 
and relations. 

The title International Government ap- 
pears less startling when the reader comes 
to realize that Professor Mower, in the 
formal approach to the subject, actually 
visualizes the growth and the working of 
the machinery described, from the aspect of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions, with references to the corresponding 
processes of national government. Never- 
theless, the propriety of the term “Inter- 
national Government” in Professor Mow- 
er’s application is open to question. To be 
sure, Professor Mower is able to attest its 
use as title in the recent works of J. A. 
Hobson and Jessie W. Hughan. But he 
concedes thet Professor Pittman B. Potter, 
in the two editions of his Internationa! 
Organization, prefers for various reasons not 
to employ the phrases “World Govern- 
ment” and “International Government,” 
which when used “‘are to be taken to mean 
international government coöperation.” 

Far from being a matter of mere termi- 
nology, the choice of title in this instance 1s 
of considerable consequence in a country 
where the question of adhesion to the World 
Court and to the League of Nations is of so 
controversial a nature. But whatever its 
label, Professor Mower’s book is scholarly, 
timely, and indispensable to all interested 
in the subject. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Prexin, Cuarues W. Soctal Politics and 
Modern Democracies. Two vols. Pp. 
877, 417. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1981. ($7.50.) 

Contrary to what might be expected of 
the title, this is in the main a work of his- 
tory. Professor Pipkin has selected Eng- 
land and France for an intensive study of 
the problems of social and economic de- 
mocracy in the twentieth century, devoting 
one volume to each country. His interest 
lies in the methods and the degrees of suc- 


cess with which the new issues of industrial 
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society have been handled by existing po- 
litical and administrative machinery. It is 
an important merit of his book that it 
records very fully not only what has ac- 
tually been done, but also what men 
thought they were doing and hoped or in- 
tended to do. The author deserves high 
praise for the effort he has made along these 
lines. 

The liberal citations from parliamentary 
debates, ministerial speeches, reports offi- 
cial and unofficial, and utterances of all 
sorts of minority groups, while they add 
considerably to the length of the work, add 
still more to its value. The book becomes 
a study of thought in action, and, apart 
from its utility as a work of reference, 
makes its main contribution in this field. 
It is perhaps a pity that the scope of the 
work did not allow more space for the 


- writer to discuss critically the develop- 


ments he traces. 

One wishes, at least occasionally, that 
Professor Pipkin’s vision of parliamentary 
democracy penetrated a little farther be- 
hind the scenes. In a work concerned 
with the winning of working-class objec- 
tives by political means, a fuller realization 
of the ties between political parties of all 
shades—not merely the pink ones-—and the 
economic interests supporting them would 
assist understanding of the struggle. For 


‘example, the need is patent in the author’s 


account of the British general strike of 
1926. His concentration upon political 
democracy as such, also leads him to under- 
value certain phases of law and jurispru- 
dence that are likely to become of increas- 
ing importance in all mdustrial societies. 
It is somewhat surprising to find no discus- 
sion of the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act of 1927. Also, a more ade- 
quate reference to the extremely interesting 
body of French theory dealing with the 
status of collective agreements would have 
been useful to the American reader. ‘These, 
however, are blemishes of a sort that no 
work of such magnitude can altogether 
avoid, and judgments of the relative im- 
portance of issues must to some extent vary 
with points of view. 

The general nature of Professor Pipkin’s 
conclusions may be briefly indicated. His 
study does not lead him to demand a re- 
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organization of the unitary political state on 
pluralistic or functional lines. He looks 
instead to the development of self-govern- 
ment in industry and an increasing use in 
politics of consultative or advisory boards 
to achieve the necessary easing of the task 
of modern parliaments without radical re- 
construction. To this program he adds as 
an indispensable codrdinating factor, the 
work of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office. His position 
involves a definite acceptance of the “‘in- 
evitability of gradualness.” And though 
it may seem doubtful whether so moderate 
a policy will be permanently adequate to 
the problems of modern economic society, 
these two volumes constitute an authori- 
tative record of achievement that is en- 
couraging, if not impressive. 
WILLIAM Orton 
Smith College 


Barraca, Orro Forsr ps (Editor); PaT- 
ERsOoN, Hunter (Translator). Dicta- 
torship on Trial. Pp. 390. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1931. 


One does not have to read many of the 
essays of this interesting collection before 
coming to the conclusion that there are 
different types of dictatorship. Further- 
more, the idea that they can be fairly 
judged by the yardstick of the political 
theories of 1789, vanishes. ‘‘Freedom: 
The freedom of which democrats prate,” 
says Mussolini, “is merely a verbal illusion 
for simple-minded folk; for beyond the Alps 
voices are already making themselves heard 
which deny the formula of 1789.” 

Over against this the volume presents 
Einstein’s laconic but sweeping condemna- 
tion of dictatorships in his brief contribu- 
tion of four short lines. “A Dictatorship,” 
he says, “means muzzles all around, and 
consequently stultification. Science can 
flourish only in an atmosphere of free 
speech.” 

Both Fascism and Bolshevism claim to 
have developed new theories of the state 
which place them in a class apart from the 
personal dictatorships, like that of Pilsud- 
ski in Poland, which make no basic change 
in the social and political order. 

Nearly all the contributors are hostile 
hecause they cherish the rights and liberties 
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of the individual. Besides, they see a 
future weakness in dictatorships in the ab- 
sence of all guarantees of continuity. How- 
ever able a dictator may be, a good succes- 
sor depends upon accident. Dictatorship 
produces “no lieutenants but only minions. 
. . . As soon as the great leading personal- 
ity is changed (or the rare group of excep- 
tionally capable men suffers depletion), a 
sinister shadow begins to loom on the wall 
of life.” 

Of especial interest is the essay on the 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat”? by Dr. 
Ossendowsky, the well-known author of 
Beasts, Men and Gods. Needless to say, 
it is a severe arraignment of Bolshevism and 
the Soviet régime. “Equality m prole- 
tarian Russia developed into the rule of the 
million Communists over the 147 million 
mhabitants of the country.” (Page 204.) 

Walter von Tholo’s somewhat academic 
efforts to prove that dictatorship is incom- 
patible with the German mind is rather 
strangely unconvincing in the light of 
Chancellor Bruening’s recent coup. Simi- 
larly, Count de Romanone’s “Dictatorship 
in Spain” is altogether too considerate of 
the King’s réle in the view of recent revo- 
lution and the republic just set up by the 
Spanish people. 

The editor’s contribution on “The 
Nature of Dictatorship” is an excellent 
summary of theory and practice, but even 
here, the influence of finance, the need of 
credit stability, and the réle of interna- 
tional bankers is overlooked. 

Wriuuiast E, LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvama 


Sreoraigep, ANDRE (Hemming, H. H. and 
Doris, Translators). Englands Criss. 
Pp. 317. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1931. $3.00. 


The author of this book, who is wel 
known to American audiences as well as to 
American readers, is always interesting, al- 
ways facile—in this case, almost too facile. 
He begins by saying that England still lives 
in the nineteenth century, and he concludes 
with sudden optimism to the effect that 
vitality and flexibility are the strongest 
traits of the British Nation, which has un- 
limited powers of ‘adaptation and life.” 

The whole of the British problem is to 
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turn the corner from the nineteenth into 
the twentieth century. Great Britain’s con- 
tinued existence is at stake. The “crisis” 
(or “anemia” or “chronic malady”) is in- 
dicated by declining exports; the main 
social consequence is unemployment. The 
underlying ceuse of the crisis is the spread 
of industrialismeand, with it, of economic 
nationalism (protection). ‘This cause, be- 
ing external, is beyond England’s control. 
The purely British causes of the crisis are 
summed ‘up in the fact that English manu- 
facturing costs are among the highest in the 
world, limiting Englands competitive 
power in world markets. 

The remedies? ‘Lower the standard of 
living and work harder,” in order to com- 
pete with foreign rivals. But labor is too 
powerful to make possible a direct lowering 
of the standard of living. How can this 
obstacle be overcome? Maintain existing 
nominal wages, but lower real wages by 
means of raising prices. But how can the 
price level be raised? By inflation and by 
protective tariffs. Inflation and protec- 
tion! One almost wonders if in lis 
“remedy” there is concealed a sardonic joke 
at the expense of America’s erstwhile credu- 
lous faith in the slogan “Protection and 
Prosperity.” 

Wirr BOWDEN 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Carkay, PauL oE. L Europe Centrale Eco- 
nomique et Sociale. Pp. ii, 160. Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1981. 15 francs. 


The title of this volume is somewhat 
misleading in that the author deals almost 
exclusively with Hungary. The other 
countries of Central Europe are mentioned 
only in so far as they relate to Hungary. 
The volume divides logically into two parts 
-=the economic aspect of, and the social 
conditions in, Hungary. The author de- 
scribes Hungary’s economic condition as 
created by the Treaty of Trianon and the 
work of the League of Nations in the recon- 
struction of Central Europe. These factors 
are already more or less known to American 
readers from other works in English. 

The political and social side of the work 
is far more interesting, for the author there 
acquaints the Western world with the 
social problems confronting Hungary. 
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Chapter 5, dealing with the social situation 
of Hungarian youth, is of particular im- 
portance, although one may not always 
agree with the views expressed by the 
author. 

Mr. de Csikay is sentimentally a nation- 
alist, and the entire volume reflects the 
national aspirations of Hungary and the 
deep resentment felt by all classes of that 
country against the mitilation which the 
Treaty of Trianon brought upon it. 

In spite of the shortcomings, which result 
primarily from the nationalistic tendencies 
of the author, the volume is very well worth 
reading. 

M. NADLER 

New York University 


Marrory, Warrer H. (Ed.). Political 
Handbook of the World 1981. Pp. 200. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1981. $2.50. 


The Council on Foreign Relations has 
issued the 1931 edition of the Political 
Handbook. of the World. This useful 
reference book presents in tabular form 
the name of the ruler of each country as 
well as the political composition, as of 
January first, of the cabinet and parlia- 
ment. It notes the party platforms and 
leaders and the political affilations of the 
leading newspapers. It is planned to revise 
and reissue this handbook annually. This 
book is of special value to those who wish to 
appraise the significance of foreign news 
items. 

S. Gate LOWRIE 

University of Cincinnati 
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Alarmists throughout the capitalistic 
world have been viewing with fear and 
trepidation the alleged “flood” of Soviet 
products which are said to be a growing 
menace to established world markets. But 
as yet no one has become seriously alarmed 
over the “flood” of books on Soviet Russia 
which has been pouring from the press 
during the past year. Nevertheless, since 
the beginning of 1980, more significant 
works dealing with various phases of the 
social and economic life of Soviet Russia 
have been released by publishers in England 
and America than issued forth during the 
entire first decade since the Bolshevist 
Revolution of October, 1917. 

It would seem that such a diversified 
effusion of literary and pseudoliterary 
products on Soviet Russia constituted a 
far more serious challenge than the “dump- 
ing” of Soviet commodities. For are not 
these works intended to provide the proper 
informational diet and intellectual stimulus 
for all those who are undertaking to dis- 
cover what is actually taking place in that 
vast country beyond the Baltic? Still, this 
diet of treatises on Soviet Russia is so 
unbalanced that it requires a rather sound 
constitution to assimilate it properly. It 
is the purpose of the following survey to 
suggest briefly the chief ingredients in each 
of the several items on the menu of studies 
on Soviet Russia, with a view to assisting 
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the prospective consumer in his preparation 
of a palatable bill of fare. 

One of the best objective, impartial 
studies is The Economic Life of Soviet 
Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover. It is based 


on an investigation of official source mate- 


‘rials gathered in Soviet Russia in 1929- 


1830. 

Devoid of either the flowery language of 
the itttérateur or the breezy style of the 
essayist, the author nevertheless presents 
his narrative in a highly interesting and 
readable manner, and shows his scholarly 
aptitude for precision and clarity of analysis 
of factual data. But his interpretation of 
theoretical concepts is at times somewhat 
superficial. For example, there is an im- 
plied acceptance of the popular notion that 
production costs are lowered by reducing 
wages of labor (p. 4). Again, in the analy- 
sis of money and credit, the author ap- 
pears to subscribe to the thesis that the 
velocity of circulation of bank credit is a 
causal factor in the determination of prices, 
whether in Soviet Russia, or in capitalistic 
countries. It is difficult to see why an in- 
crease in the turnover of bank credit, par- 
ticularly when employed almost entirely to 
purchase commodities which figure in the 
composite price index should not result in 
a corresponding increase in the volume of 
trade. Moreover, the statement that the 
“Communist ideal of ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
needs’ has not been attained as far as 
wages are concerned” (p. 256), reveals a 
lack of understanding of the several stages 
in the development of a communistic so- 
ciety, according to Marxian theory. But 
any such shortcomings in theoretical in- 
terpretations are more than compensated 
by the clear-cut analysis of factual data. 

The topics covered:in the thirteen chap- 
ters of the work’ afford some idea of the 
various phases of the economic life of 
Soviet Russia treated by the author. Be- 
ginning with a general characterization of 
the Soviet economy, subsequent chapters 
treat of the organization of industry, capi- 
tal investment, agriculture, domestic and - 
foreign trade, money and bankmg, coöp- 
eratives, labor, social insurance, and eco- 
nomic planning. In the concluding chap- 
ter the author attempts a critical evaluation. 
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of Russian Communism and human wel, 
fare, and on the basis of his preceding 
analysis, ventures the prediction (p. 346), 
“The significance to the capitalistic world 
of developments in the Soviet Union cannot 
be exaggerated. If the present crisis is 
passed, the Soviet Union, with a decade, 
will be in a position to offer a standard of 
living which will compare favorably with 
that of the more poorly paid manual work- 
ers in capitalistic countries.” This predic- 
tion may help to allay the fears of those 
who believe that with the success of the 
Five-Year Plan the economic millennium 
will arrive for the people of Soviet Russia. 

The book by Calvin Hoover fills a long- 
felt need for an objective description of 
economic institutions in the Soviet Union. 
It presents, by all odds, one of the most 
scholarly factual accounts of the Soviet 
economy that has appeared in the English 
language in recent years. 

Another work which deserves a high 
rank among recently published mforma- 
tional literature on Soviet Russia is the 
study by George S. Counts, entitled, The 
Soviet Challenge to America. Recognizing 
the potentialities of the Soviet system, the 
author strives to reveal what appears to 
him “‘to be the inner source of its power.” 
He discovers this in the controlling ideas 
which dominate the revolutionary move- 
ment. These ideas are: “dialectical ma- 
terialism, collectivism, equality of na- 
tionalities, equality of the sexes,” and 
“industrialization” (p. 19). The revolu- 
tionary order of society which is evolving 
in Soviet Russia is established on these five 
basic concepts. Any rational interpreta- 
tion of Soviet institutions must be pred- 
icated on an understanding of the phil- 
osophic bases upon which these institutions 
have been erected. 

Professor Counts has clearly delineated 
these fundamentals. His clearcut and 
logical analysis of the Soviet planned eco- 
nomic and social system deserves the care- 
ful consideration of all who are seeking for 
more than a superficial description of 
Soviet institutions. Morever, “‘the leaders 
in American industry, politics and thought, 
instead of dissipating their energies in the 
futile attempt to erect barriers against the 
spread of Communist doctrines, would dc 
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well to fashion an alternative program of 
equal boldness and honesty to discipline the 
energies and humanize the spirit of indus- 
trial civilization” (p. 889). 

Excellent bibliographic materials are 
contained in both of the works discussed 
above. 

Russia’s Productive System, by Emile 
Burns, presents a thoroughgoing factual 
study of the functional and administrative 
organization of the Soviet system of pro- 
duction and distribution. It is analytical 
rather than critical. Such topics as State 
Trusts, Syndicates, Factories, Controlling 
Bodies, New Organization of State Indus- 
try, Transport, Codperative Organization, 
and Organization of Agriculture constitute, 
in part, the subjects for detailed description 
in separate chapters. A series of simple 
diagrams and organization charts illumi- 
nates the text and helps the reader to ob- 
tain a clear mental picture of the structure 
of various branches of the Soviet economic 
system. Attention might also be called to 
the Appendix containing the resolutions of 
the Communist Party on reorganization of 
state industry, the decree on new combines, 
and the model statutes of agricultural 
collectives. 

In the introduction (p. 7), the author of 
Russia’s Productive System makes a state- 
ment which appears to be the diametrical 
opposite of the Marxian interpretation of 
historic phenomena. Rather than trace 
political and social institutions to the pre- 
vailing types of production and exchange, 
the author maintains that “the new or- 
ganization of industry depends on the 
political and social changes and could not 
have been created without them.” ‘The 
entire treatise, however, is concerned 
primarily with a description of the new 
economic organization in Soviet Russia 
rather than with an analysis of its relation- 
ship to social and political institutions. In 
the concluding paragraph the author 
voices the opinion that the productive 
system of Soviet Russia is producing posi- 
tive results, as reflected in an increased 
volume of production, increasing employ- 
ment, and improved living conditions for 
both town and country population. “Only 
an ostrich can continue to deny that these 
results are being obtained, and no econo- 
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mist, no politician, no employer and no 
worker can afford to ignore a new produc- 
tive system which is giving such results” 
(p. 260). 

For the lay reader whose tıme is limited 
but who nevertheless wants to keep abreast 
of the times and obtain a general under- 
standing of the operation and the achieve- 
ments of the planned economy of Soviet 
Russia, the little book by Michael Farbman 
entitled Piatuetka, Russia’s Five-Year Plan 
should prove both stimulating and en- 
lightening. The work is divided into three 
parts, part one dealing with Russia in 1980, 
part two with the industrial revolution in 
South Russia, and part three with the 
agrarian revolution. 

Particularly significant are the personal 
observations of the author on the human 
reactions to the economic transformations 
wrought in Soviet Russia since the incep- 
tion of the Five-Year Plan. Numerous 
observers who have recently visited the 
Soviet Union have been impressed with the 
grim determination and the will to conquer, 
which has seemingly been instilled into the 
masses. In 1980, according to Michael 
Farbman, “the outlook was sterner and 
grimmer, the privations of the people more 
accentuated, the tasks seemed more formi- 
dable and onerous; but while a certain 
“war-weariness” was unmistakable, the 
enthusiasm in many quarters appeared 
unabated” (p. 10). 

Ethan T. Colton, author of The X Y Z of 
Communism, has undertaken a recapitula- 
tion, in the light of actual experiences, of 
the theories propounded shortly after the 
October Revolution by the two Communist 
doctrinaires, Bukharin and Preobrashensky, 
in their work entitled The A B C of Com- 
munism. Let it be said at the outset that 
he has done a very creditable piece of work. 
Setting forth at the beginning of each chap- 
ter his text selected from The A B C of 
Communism, he shows clearly and suc- 
cinctly how in practice these theories have 
been applied and are being applied by the 
Bolshevik leaders in their endeavor to 
create a new social order in Soviet Russia. 

On the basis of his analysis it can scarcely 
be denied that many of the practices formu- 
lated and followed by party leaders during 
the past thirteen years savor strongly of 
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opportunism and expediency. Yet the 
fundamental objectives—the overthrow of 
capitalism, and world revolution—accord- 
ing to the author, are as much the goal of 
ardent Communists today as they = were 
before the October Revolution. 

The concluding chapter vividly describes 
the ramifications of the Communist In- 
ternational organization, whose avowed 
purpose is to carry on the class struggle. 
It is regrettable that the chapter on `“ Youth 
Product” should precede rather than follow 
this lucid exposition of prospective world 
strife. The author has presented a some- 
what novel interpretation of the attitude of 
the Communist youth—growing up under 
the present order in Soviet Russia—toward 
life in general. The new generation in 
Soviet Russia is apparently presenting 
grave problems to the militant Communists 
of the older generation, whose hardships 
and privations under the Czarist régime 
account, to a large extent, for their hatred 
and bitterness toward all forms of exploita- 
tion. As time goes on they may experience 
ever greater difficulties in inculcating a 
militant, hostile spirit in the Communist 
youths toward alleged class enemies. Out 
of their irreconcilable class antagonisms, a 
new synthesis may ultimately evolve, 
personified by a new generation of Com- 
munists with a much broader interpretation 
of the concept “proletariat” than is implied 
in the doctrinary views of older Com-~* 
munists. Considered in this light, the 
“class struggle” of the future may be far 
less sanguine than ıt is commonly portrayed 
by the irreconcilable apostles of class strife. 
Such, at least, is the impression conveyed 
by the author in his chapter on the `“ Youth 
Product” in Soviet Russia. Only first- 
hand observation will serve either to con- 
firm or refute the validity of this impression. 

Particularly iluminating are the repro- 
ductions of cartoons from Soviet news- 
papers and periodicals, scattered through- 
out the text. They not only indicate the 
Communistic self-criticism of Soviet m- 
stitutions, but also reflect the current atti- 
tude in Soviet Russia toward world affairs. 

Occasional misinterpretations of statis- 
tics (as, for example, on page 201, areas in 
state farms, 43,400,000 hectares) cannot 
detract from the careful observation and 
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the keen sense of critical evaluation oi 
Soviet institutions displayed by the author. 

While Ethan T. Colton conveys the im- 
pression that the new generation growing up 
under the Communist régime is more in- 
terested in industrialization than in the 
revolutionary aspects of the class struggle, 
Samuel N. Harper, in Making Bolshevists, 
presents a diametrically opposite viewpoint. 
Likewise basing his conclusions on first- 
hand observation, he repeatedly emphasizes 
the growing intensity of the class struggle 
and the elimination of the last vestiges of 
opposition to the proletariat. 

The title of the volume, Making Bol- 
shevists, was suggested to the author by & 
Soviet cartoon, depicting the six cadree 
which constitute the organizing and mo- 
bilizing nuclei in any group or community 
in Soviet Russia (p. vi). They are the 
Communist Party-worker, the Young Com- 
munist, the Shock-brigade Workman, the 
Collectivist Peasant, the Soviet Cultural- 
worker, and the Redarmyist. These sev- 
eral cadres are skillfully described in their 
respective settings, performing the specific 
functions assigned to them by the Com- 
munist Party. Rigorous self-discipline and 
a blind devotion to the revolutionary cause 
are attributes ascribed by the author to all 
of these revolutionary types. They are, as 
it were, the human tools employed by the 
Communist leaders in Soviet Russia “in 
this interesting but costly experiment of 
building Socialism” (p. 160). 

Albert A. Johnson has compiled a new 
series of excellent charts, depicting various 
aspects of the Five-Year Plan, together 
with results accomplished up to January, 
1981. The series bears the title Progress in 
the Soviet Union, Past, Present and Future. 
Adhering to his avowed purpose in his 
earlier compilations, the compiler “has 
refrained from commenting on the results 
expressed in these cold figures, preferring to 
arrange them in diagrammatical form as 
called for by the titles, regardless ag to 
whether the charts show favorable or un- 
favorable conditions” (preiace). 

The source materials upon which the 
charts are based were obtained from the 
Central Statistical Bureau, which is now 
identified with the State Planning Com- 
mission of the U. S. S. R. They represent 
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official data “which has been repeatedly 
checked before publication in order to 
eliminate any possible errors.” 

A total of fifty-two charts presents graph- . 
ically such a diversified list of subjects as 
composition of population in the U. S. S. R., 
organization of the electorates, production 
in various branches of the National Econ- 
omy, transportation, labor statistics, agri- 
culture, trade and finance, and educational 
developments. Each chart tells a com- 
plete story, but it becomes intelligible only 
after a careful study and analysis of the 
separate diagrams. At times, such an 
abundance of graphic data is crowded into 
a single chart that interpretation becomes 
somewhat difficult and cumbersome. Yet 
to make the charts as realistic as possible, 
practically every known device of graphic 
presentation has been employed by the 
compiler. The student familiar with in- 
terpretation of graphs will find in this new 
series of charts by A. A. Johnson a veritable 
storehouse of valuable informational ma- 
terials on Soviet Russia. 

The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union, 
by G. T. Grinko, is a heroic epic of Soviet 
achievement during the past two years. 
It comes from the pen of the Vice-Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission. In 
spite of its obvious polemic nature and its 
frequent vitriolic political thrusts, it is 
a valuable contribution to the economic 
literature dealing with the planned economy 
of Soviet Russia. It abounds in self- 
criticism and shows little evidence of any 
illusions as to the immensity and the diff- 
culties of the tasks still to be accomplished 
before the Soviet economic goal is achieved. 
The entire work is pervaded by a dogged 
determination—by the will to conquer in 
spite of seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles. : 

The intensive speeding-up process, which 
is so characteristic of the Five-Year Plan, 
has apparently been employed also in the 
preparation of the English version of the 
work by Grinko. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain the many obvious errors 
that have crept into the text, such as, for 
example, the use of the word “acres” for 
“hectares” in the editor’s note on page 153 
and the use of “deflation” for “inflation” 
on page 296. But faulty editing should not 
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detract from the basic merits of this signifi- 


cant attempt at a political interpretation of 
the Five-Year Plan from the Communist 
viewport. 

Most of the recently published treatises 
on the economic development in Soviet 
Russia under the Five-Year Plan pay rela- 
tively little attention to Soviet foreign 
trade. Yet this trade has become such an 
integral part of the Five-Year Plan that 
many superficial observers have come to 
look upon it as the basic determinant of 
either the success or the failure of Soviet 
Russia’s program of industrialization. 

Soviet Foreign Trade, Menace or Promise, 
by J. M. Budish and Samuel S. Shipman, 
affords, a singularly timely and appropriate 
exposition of the recent development and 
the present status of Soviet exports and 
imports. Emphasis is placed primarily on 
Soviet-American trade during the past few 
years, and detailed statistical evidence is 
presented to demonstrate the relatively 
minor importance of Soviet exports to the 
United States. There is nothing particu- 
larly new in this treatise, yet in view of the 
repeated charges of Soviet “dumping” and 
of the “‘flooding” of world markets with 
cheap Russian products, emanating from 
various inspired and uninspired sources, a 
simple statement of basic facts may serve a 
very useful purpose. At all events, the 
student of Soviet foreign trade will find in 
this ready handbook a wealth of statistical 
data compiled from various primary 
sources. 

It is regrettable that seemingly compara- 
ble data are not always converted to the 
game units of measurement. Some tables 
are expressed in terms of dollars, others in 
terms of prewar rubles, others in terms of 
present-day rubles; gross tons and metric 
tons vie with just plain tons, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to make any accurate 
comparative analyses without first applymg 
proper conversion tables. For example, on 
page 285, the statement appears that 189 
million rubles at prewar prices are the 
equivalent of 202 million rubles at current 
prices, even though the wholesale com- 
modity price index in Soviet Russia is more 
than double the corresponding prewar 
commodity price index. 

Soviet Foreign Trade presents seemingly 
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reliable factual data, but valid conclusions 
can be drawn only after a careful analysis of 
these facts. It requires very little real 
analysis, however, to substantiate the 
author’s fundamental thesis that Soviet 
foreign trade is at present no really serious 
menace in world markets, but offers much 
promise for the future. 

If one were inclined to be facetious, one 
might point out that in the diversified 
literary diet on Soviet Russia, the two 
works, A. Yugoff’s Economic Trends in 
Soret Russia and Arthur Feiler’s The Rus- 
sian Experiment partake of the nature of 
canned goods. At all events, they have 
been standing on the shelves of information 
so long that they have grown somewhat 
stale. They are distinctly out of date in 
view of the kaleidoscopic economic and 
social changes which have taken place in 
the Soviet Union since the inception of the 
Five-Year Plan. 

Predictions are always hazardous, and 
particularly so with reference to possible 
changes in Soviet Russia. The only thing 
that appears to be enjoying real stability 
there is the Government. Otherwise, So- 
viet institutions are in a continuous state of 
flux. But such fluctuations are striking 
characteristics of any dynamic society, and 
Soviet Russia is today more dynamic than 
at any other time in her history. Under 
such circumstances, it is far safer and saner 
to observe and analyze than to make prog- 
nostications. The several treatises pre- 
viously discussed all perform a valuable 
service in that they endeavor primarily to 
give the reader information about various 
phases of life in Soviet Russia. A. Yugoff 
and Arthur Feiler, on the other hand, set 
out to prove their thesjs that the “Soviet 
Experiment” is doomed to failure. _ 

Yugoff’s work is in the nature of a Ten- 
denastuck. Although the author sets forth 
his aim “‘to paint an objective picture of the 
economic position of contemporary Russia” 
(p. 18), he cannot refrain from repeatedly 
drawing the conclusion that unless funda- _ 
mentally modified, the Soviet system is 
doomed to failure because it has been en- 
grafted upon a country where “neither the 
economic nor the social conditions are ripe 
for anything of the kind.” 

This viewpoint has been rend by 
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countless other Socialists, who, in ac- 
cordance with strict Marxian interpreta- 
tion, maintain that only an advanced 
industrialized country is ripe for the prole- 
tarian. revolution. The author undoulkt- 
edly considers himself a Marxian ‘funda- 
mentalist, for tt is this very fundamentalism 
which leads him to condemn the artificiality 
of the present dictatorial Soviet system in 
Russia. His evolutionary interpretation of 
Marxian doctrines may be illustrated by 
innumerable passages such as: “Most of 
the Russien trusts have suffered from 
rickets since the day of their birth. They 
did not come into existence by a process of 
organic growth on the part of the whole 
national economy, they did not arise bz- 


cause all the factors of economic life wereripe ~ 


for the trustification of industry” (p. 88). 

The futile controversy between Right- 
and Left-Wing Socialists as to the “correct” 
interpretation of Marxian theory will no 
doubt continue to rage in the future as it 
has done in the past. But Soviet Russia 
today is not a theory but a fact—a reality— 
and commentators will render a far greater 
service by endeavoring to present a picture 
of this reality than by striving to demon- 
strate that theories and actualities do not 
harmonize. A. Yugoff has incorporated in 
his study a great deal of valuable material 
which in itself makes the book a most wel- 
come addition to the informational litera- 
ture on Soviet Russia. 

The treatise by Arthur Feiler illustrates 
admirably the rapidity with which eco- 
nomic and social changes are being wrought 
in Soviet Russia since the inception of the 
Five-Year Plan in 1928-1929. Written 
originally in German in 1929, it reads today 
more like a historic prophecy gone wrong 
than an actual account of the Soviet ex- 
periment. 

Throughout his supposedly critical anal- 
ysis of the Soviet system, the author reveals 
an apparent lack of understanding of the 
theoretical bases of communistic doctrines. 
Otherwise it would be well-nigh impossible 
to explain his indictment of the present 
political dictatorship existing in Soviet 
Russia on the ground that it falls far short 
of the philosophical ideal of communism. 
No student of Marxian doctrines would 
contend that dictatorship and communism 
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are synonymous concepts. But this is 
seemingly the premise laid down by the 
author in his analysis of the Soviet experi- 
ment, and the consequent distorted in- 
terpretation of realities as contrasted with 
ideals is rather obvious. 
' Like oases in a somewhat dreary desert, 
the author of The Russian Experimenthas in- 
jected into hisnarrativea number of personal 
episodes and experiences, gathered during 
his travels in Soviet Russia in the Summer 
of 1929. These accounts help to sustain the 
interest of the reader through an otherwise 
rather superficial and decidedly prejudiced 
criticism of the Soviet system. Whatever 
claim this work may have to literary recog- 
nition will be discovered in these personal 
observations rather than in the attempt at a - 
critical review of communistic doctrines as 
practiced in present-day Soviet Russia. 

The works here briefly discussed by no 
means exhaust the list of significant con- 
tributions to an understanding of present- 
day Soviet Russia. Mention might be 
made of that little eulogy of the machine 
technology, New Russia’s Primer, The 
Story of the Five-Year Plan, by M. Iln, 
which has recently appeared in English 
translation. Furthermore, the new literary 
narrative from the pen of Maurice Hindus, 
Red Bread, which depicts vividly the mani- 
fold reactions of the Russian peasants to 
collectivized agriculture, deserves first rank 
among recent publications on Soviet 
Russia. r 

In view of the continuing flood of books 
on the Soviet Union appearing from the 
press, it may be appropriate to conclude 
this composite review by suggesting the 
organization of a “Book of the Week Club 
on Soviet Russia,” charged with selecting 
from the multifarious publications on this 
highly interesting yet decidedly contro- 
versial subject, only those works properly 
suited for a balanced intellectual diet for 
the average American reader. 

Kart SCHOLZ 
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Warre, Wirzaam C. These Russtans. Pp. 
876. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1981. 88.00. 
This book comes as a reminder. Before, 

during, and after the Five-Year Plan, the 
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Russian revolution is a social convulsion, 
involving human beings. Despite the 
efforts of the Soviet Government to 
obliterate the individual in the desired 
class consciousness, the individual con- 
tinues to work and suffer as the unit of 
humankind. By showing the uneven dis- 
tribution of both benefits and hardships of 
the revolution among individuals of the 
same class, Mr. White implicitly explains 
away many of the contradictions in the 
writings of foreigners who have described 
welfare conditions in Russia. This is a 
service of undoubted value. 

Mr. White is the only American who has 
really “gone native” in the last four years. 
He knows “these Russians.” His writing 
is dramatically vivid, and easy in style. 
Given these two factors, his technique of 
presentation is interesting. To show how 
different individuals view the revolution, 
he chooses seventeen character types in 
Moscow and the provinces. These charac- 
ters indulge in the chief by-product of the 
revolution—argument. The , medium of 
dialogue brings out the pros and cons of the 
everyday problems, humanized by the 
emotions of people existing under pressure. 

But dialogue has certain artistic limita- 
tions. For instance, the characters, from 
Marfousha the housewife to Gavril Boriso- 
vitch the village judge, all seem to speak 
a language unduly uniform. They often 
explain very elementary matters, one sus- 
pects to the American public rather than to 
each other. One minor character, the 
workman Alexei who turns Communist 
under the stress of Socialist competition, is 
made to repeat many of the current stock 
jokes and witticisms——the common harvest 
gathered by foreigners. 

These elements of artificial dialogue give 
the book the flavor of an allegory. The 
most real character is Mr. White himself. 
The dramatis persons are the occupations 
personified, each character a mouthpiece of 
the author in presenting the rights and the 
wrongs of particular situations. Into this 
scheme Mr. White weaves a narrative of his 
very real adventures among the “dark 
pepple.” 

One might wish for more narrative and 
less dialogue, but the picture is none the 
less realistic and accurate. Adamova the 
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student, and Komsomolka with the hacking 
cough; the bourgeois professor deprived of 
his laboratory and then of his freedom; the 
village doctor wading knee-deep in mud to 
his patients; the village priest with a Com- 
munist son and a religious daughter; and 
thirteen other characters, all work and 
argue under the threat of the chistka 
(cleansing, or loss of position), and some 
under the pall of the G. P. U., because of 
their unfortunate social origin. 

Mr. White has produced a very readable 
book of humanity on trial. In pitting the 
individuals who gained by the revolution 
against those who lost, he acts as moderator 
of debate. In sum, however, the cons seem 
to outvote the pros; the prevailing umpres- 
sion given by the book is one of gloomy 
human workhorses harnessed to overloaded 
wagons. 

Brucsu Hopper 

Harvard University 


Cranc, SuHenmMan H. M. The Marrian 
Theory of the State. Pp. xi, 230. Ches- 
ter, Pa.: John Spencer, Inc., 1981, $2.50. 
Since the Russian revolution Marxism 

has again become a burning issue in eco- 

nomic and political literature. In the 

German publications many writers, social- 

ist academicians, and just academicians, 

have made valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conservative réle of German organized 
labor since 1914 with the philosophy of 

Marxism. Very few of these efforts to 

“‘democratize” or “civilize” Marxism have 

been crowned with any degree of success. 

In Russia, however, we are observing 
Marxism in actual operation under the 
name of Lenmism. Leninism is Marosm 
which has learned how to maneuver on a 
world-wide stage, including the Orient, and 
which has mastered the art of strategic 
retreats where necessary, only to come back 
with redoubled energy. 

Mr. Chang, in his ‘exceedingly valuable 
book on The Marxian Theory of the State, 
has presented, in the reviewer’s estimation, 
the best account and the best analysis 
available in the English language of this 
ultra-activist Marxism. He has justly 
concluded that the efforts to make a Ram- 
say MacDonald Democrat out of Marx are 
nothing but rationalizations. Mr, Chang 
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musters a most convincing array of docu- 
mentary proof and of exceedingly keen 
analysis to justify his generalization that 
every non-Leninist Marxian is nothing but 
a revisionist in disguise. 

Whether one watches the Russian Lenm- 


ists-in-action as a benevolent or a malev- 


olent spectator, a knowledge of the po- 
litical theory of Marxism-Leninism is 
indispensable for correct judgments, and im 
Mr. Chang’s book the seeker after that 
knowledge will find all that he sets out 
to get. 
5. PERLMAN 
The University of Wisconsin 


Tuomas, Norman. America’s Way Out. 
Pp. ix, 824. New York: The Macmillan 
_ Company, 1981. $2.50. 


In the most severe depression which has 
come to America for forty years, even the 
convinced defender of the status quo realizes 
that we needa way out. Recoiling stil 
from the repercussion of the World War. 
with its heritage of reparations, fears, and 
hates, we should be ready to listen to any 
sincere exponent of a new program, even 
socialism. Norman ‘Thomas does not 
present a doctrinaire, orthodox brand. He 
weighs carefully, though not statistically, 
the negative aspects of our present society. 
The “newer capitalism,” which until the 
Wall Street crash was supposed to lead to 
the promised land, is found to be defective. 
Communism is examined and certain de- 
fects noted, but its emphasis on a planned 
economic life is declared indispensable. 

The author proceeds to lay out a positive 
program, which, if it makes Americans 
happier, could be called constructive next 
steps. He advocates social control of 
natural resources as well as of the basic 
means of production and distribution; and 
the retention of democracy for the change 
which he believes must come. The game 
of life is played, in the main, for freedom, 
peace, and plenty. These ends must be 
fought for along three lines: the effective 
organization of consumers, of producers, 
and of citizens politically. 

Doctrinaire Socialists and all Commu- 
nists will no doubt condemn the book, and 
the author may have overstressed the im- 
portance of the individual as a consumer. 
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Certainly the book is not so convincing as 
the magnetic charm of the author’s spoken 
message, but it has in it enough meat to 
deserve the attention of business men, labor 
leaders, and the professional classes in 
general. In fact, if this volume could be 
required to be read in every high school and 
college in the country and no student al- 
lowed to graduate until he understood it, 
whether or not agreement was reached on 
the program there presented, we should at 
least have a more intelligent and social 
citizenship. 
JEROME Davis 
Yale University 


Dickson, G. Lowes. After 2000 Years. 
Pp. 218. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Ine., 1931. $2.00. 


In this book Mr. Dickinson records the 
vision of human nature and destiny as it has 
formed itself for him in the years since he 
argued about liberty and justice and equal- 
ity—years burdened by the tragedy of the 
Great War and characterized by high 
effort towards justice, humanity, and 
peace. It is a vision of sober hope, carried 
by a not unwavering faith, that “what 
imagination anticipates shall be achieved, 
what will senses shall be done, what love 
seeks shall be revealed,” not instanter, and 
not because of the existence, behind the 
sorrowful world of man’s labors and strug- 
gles, of a serene world of Platonic goodness 
and truth and beauty; but because there is 
that in the erring and clumsy flow of human 
life itself which satisfies the desires that 
push it and realizes the ideals it projects. 
Slowly, and not consistently, but yet 
surely, the exploitation of man by man 
mitigates. Property willy-nilly alters in 
character from an instrument of oppression 
to one of enfranchisement; governments 
tend more and more toward the flexibilities 
and accommodations of democracy, not 
perfect, but stable, successful, and truly 
growing better. Birth control mitigates 
the menace of population pressure in the 
same way, and so reduces the danger, with- 
out nullifying the possibility of war. And 
education, by revealing the causes of things, 
helps to modify the conduct of men and to 
mold their notions of good and evil which 
“are and should be continually changing,” 
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and amplifies the scope of that Trinity of 
Truth, Art, and Love which is the end of 
Existence. 

Mr. Dickinson, toward the autumn of his 
life, asks not too much of the world or of his 
fellow men. His vision contains nothing 
that a disillusioned liberalism has not 
postulated long ago; but it is glorified by a 
limpid, pure style and an ultimate mysti- 
cism of the spirit which suffuse a poetic 
glamour over the whole dialogue. 

H. M. Karten 

New York City 


Eener, Entice. Der Sinn des Monopols in 
der gegenwärtigen Wortschafisordnung. 
Pp. vi, 48. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1931. 
8.50 RM. 


Coming from the pen of a professor in a 
technical school of commerce, an American 
reader might expect to find this volume 
bristling with statistical trends, and full of 
facts and figures concerning trusts and 
cartels. Instead, he discovers the German 
professor engaged in carefully and systemat- 
ically spmning the academic thread of 
economic theory. Indeed, Professor Egner 
of the Leipzig School of Commerce has 
given us not only a thoughtful, though 
brief, analysis of the social significance of 
monopoly, but also an interesting evalua- 
tion of our present competitive system. 
Monopoly and competition, side by side, 
constitute the great paradox. 

The first part of this work lays the his- 
torical foundations by tracing the un- 
derlying concepts in the writings of the 
classical economists and of the more recent 
institutionalists. Nationalist and Marxian 
elements provide cross currents in the 
main channel, The second part treats the 
fundamental laws and the chief types of 
monopoly. The third and last part of this 
work is Hegelian (or Marxian if you will) 
in title and approach. The opposing axi- 
oms of social harmony and social conflict 
are brought out in sharp relief. The strug- 
gle between them, and their possible syn- 
thesis, are treated as problems of monop- 
oly. 

The fate of our present economic order 
hangs im the balance. Is competition or 
monopoly to be the dominant force of the 
future? Will the economic order of the 
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future be regulated automatically and un- 
consciously by the mechanism of the price 
system, or will it be succeeded by the 
planned economy of the new era? Can the 
present compromise situation continue? 
The new wine of industrial integration in 
the old bottles of individual enterprise is 
preducing a powerful fermentation. Will 
“capitalistic feudalism” explode? 
S. Howarp PATTERSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Error, Tuomas D. American Standards 
and Planes of Inving. Pp. iv, 981. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1981. 
85.00. 

This is a selection of readings in the social 
economics of consumption, compiled for the 
use of social workers, for classes in sociology, 
labor problems, and home economics, and 
for students generally. The volume is in- 
tended as supplementary reading or text, 
as the case may be, and is provided with 
exercises, questions, and selected bibliog- 
raphies under each section. The number 
of authorities and the variety of material 
give an ample range of choice. 

The content may well be illustrated by 
some of the chief section heads, which in- 
clude the following: Actual Planes and 
Standards of Living Illustrated, The Rela- 
tivity of Group Standards and of Individual 
Standards, Wages and the Standard of 


‘Living, Home Economics and the Standard 


of Living, The Appraisal of Luxuries, 
Family Budgets, Thrift, the Standards of 
Living and the Birth Rate, Changes in 
Standards, and finally a chapter on Stand- 
ards for the Future Community. 
Harman FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


Doveras, Pav H., and DIRECTOR, AARON. 
The Problem of Unemployment. Pp. 505. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1981. 83.50. 


This volume grows out of a survey under- 
taken by Professor Douglas for Swarth- 
more College, in connection with its tenta- 
tive plan to engage in a comprehensive 
series of studies on the problem of unem- 
ployment. It is partly for this reason that 
the book discusses a wide variety of data 
concerning the extent and the costs of un- 
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employment, seasonal unemployment and 
means of promoting regularization, tech- 
nological unemployment, cyclical unem- 
ployment, public employment exchanges, 
and unemployment insurance. In larze 
measure it is an, analysis and a summary of 
existing material, since one aim of the 
project was to organize the various aspects 
of the question in such a way as to indicate 
what fields of inquiry would prove most 
advantagecus. As such, it is extremely 
interesting and valuable. In the section 
on technological unemployment Professor 
Douglas cantributes original material and 
interpretation and breaks some new ground, 
which will do much to influence the thinx- 
ing of people on this most vexing ard 
mooted phase of the problem. 

Hreman FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


Dunn, R. W., and Harpy, Jack. Labor 
and Textiles. Pp. 256. Topus, CHAR- 
LOTTE. Labor and Lumber. Pp. 203. 
New York: International Publishers 
Company, 1931. $2.00 each. 


The Labor Research Association has pre- 
sented these books as units of a series dedi- 
cated to “tae militant workers who, in tke 
face of overwhelming obstacles, are carrying 
on the fight agamst the strongly organized 
forces of the capitalist class.” ‘The books 
are based upon the assumption that destruc- 
tive class consciousness and a permanert 
crisis of overproduction are inherent parts 
of any capitalistic system. 

Like other propagandists, the authors 
make two fundamental mistakes which de- 
stroy any pretense as to the scientific value 
of these books. The first of these is that 
the introduction of factual material is 
limited to that which proves the exploita- 


tion of labor and the chaotic condition cf’ 
capitalism. Secondly, they present many - 


conclusions for which no attempt at procf 
or basis is given. For example, it is one 
thing to conclude, after presenting a mass af 
material, “that production under capital- 
ism has never been planned.” It is quite 
another proposition to add “‘that it never 
can be planned.” After describing condi- 
tions at present, is it justifiable to conclude 
that “many of these conditions are the in- 
evitable evils of a capitalist-run industry, 
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and cannot be permanently and effectively 
elzmmated under the present system”? 

The contents of each of the books are 
fundamentally similar. Each begins with 
a résumé of the process by which overpro- 
duction has come about, followed by a 
statement of present “‘crisis” conditions. 
Next, the profits of the capitalists and their 
financial connivings are scored. Then the 
low wages, the long hours, and the poor 
working conditions of the workers are most 
sympathetically presented. A discussion 
of the unequal organized power of the oppos- 
ing groups, with caustic comment upon the 
failures of American trade unions, is the 
succeeding stepping-stone which paves the 
way to the strewing of a path of pearls 
straight to the utopia offered by the Rus- 
sian system. 

These books are, in my judgment, almost 
valueless to the general reader who desires 
to get a really impartial analysis of the 
labor situation in these industries. They 
are rather deliberately misleading in their 
one-sided attitude, and, to one who knows 
little of the other side of the story, might be 
very convincing. I would, however, recom- 
mend them to the student of industrial 
relations as excellent examples of the kind 
of indictments which may be drawn against 
industry when only the evil side is pre- 
sented. ‘They emphasize the necessity for 
modification of some of the glaring faults 
which are a disgrace to our intelligence and 
are revolting to our sense of humanity. 

Bourton R. Moruny 

University of Pennsylvania 


ROCHESTER, Anna. Labor and Coal. Pp. 
255. New York: International Publish- 
ers Company, 1931. $2.00. 

This timely book contains many hard 
facts about coal. It is the most adequate 
description of the coal miner, his work, and 
his wages that has appeared since the publi- 
cation of the Report of the United States 
Coal Commission in 1925. The basic data 
are given concerning a chaotic industry 
which has for a decade been the despair of 
the Nation. While Miss Rochester, in 
seeking solutions, represents the extreme 
left wing of the American labor movement, 
she nevertheless finds the best support of 
her position in a concise statement of the 
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facts concerning coal, drawn from trade 
papers and Government documents. And, 
indeed, nothing more is needed. 

Bituminous workers have in the last 
decade averaged less than two hundred days 
a year of work. Overcapacity is a chronic 
situation. The insistent urge toward the 
introduction of machinery has robbed 
many workers of their skill, while a pre- 
mium has been placed upon young men 
without coal mining experience. The re- 
sult has been the speeding-up of produc- 
tion, the exacting of a discipline heretofore 
unknown to the industry, and the cutting 
of wages. In this process, cutthroat com- 
petition between areas has also been an 
important factor. The annual earnings of 
a bituminous coal miner now average 
barely $1,100. Unionization is of such 
little force that in Illinois, where a com- 
paratively high scale has been maintained, 
the annual earnings of $1,098 are below 
those of West Virginia and only equal to 
Kentucky. 

But the problem is not merely one of low 
wages, The accident hazard in mining is 
great. Annually, 2,100 miners are killed 
in the course of their work, many because 
of inadequate precautions by employers. 
Non-fatal accidents are also common. 

To live in a company-owned “‘patch,” 
buying goods from a company store, having 
justice administered by a company-hired 
coal and iron policeman, and relying upon 
the company for a livelihood, is a status 
dificult to comtemplate. Yet it is char- 
acteristic of large sections of the mining 
industry. In Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vama, it is the common practice to require 
that no person may enter the rented 


premises without company consent, unless ` 


he be a drayman, a physician, or an under- 
taker. Generally a company lease pro- 
vides that no person ‘objectionable to the 
company” shall be harbored, and that upon 
discharge, a speedy eviction may be carried 
out. When one adds the “yellow dog con- 
tract” to these weapons of warfare, the 
possibility of a successful rebellion becomes 
remote. 

Miss Rochester’s sections on anthracite 
are generally quite adequate, especially 
that portion devoted to the analysis of the 
ownership and control of the hard coal 
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fields. By careful study, she has been able 
to present a convincing summary of the 
absurd results which followed the liquida- 
tion of the anthracite holdings of the Read- 
ing Company and the other railways. As 
one might suspect, the monopoly situation 
of the industry was not weakened. 

The coal mining industry of Soviet 
Russia is eulogized in the last paragraphs. 
To Miss Rochester the future of the Amer- 
ican mining industry seems clear: “The 
Left Wing Union (The National Miners’ 
Union) will lead the mine workers in the 
United States, already driven to revolt by 
the tactics of the operators, to see their 
struggles against this world-wide back- 
ground of class conflict and to throw their 
great fighting power with the revolutionary 
forces of the working class.” 

Cotston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Marnewson, Stanuey B., Restriction of 
Output Among Unorganized Workers. 
Pp. x, 212. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1981. $8.00. 

This book is an interestingly written ac- 
count of a series of careful investigations 
into the subject of how far nominally un- 
organized workers codperate in restricting 
the quantity of the output of their labor. 
Such restriction is shown to be carried on 
to a startling degree in a wide variety of 
industries. Motives for restriction are 
varied. ‘They include such factors as the 
fear that if they exerted themselves up to 
their normal physical capacities, workers 
would be endangering their own jobs or 
those of their colleagues; the belief that if 
workers allowed employers to know how 
much work they could do, the rate of pro- 
duction required of each worker would im- 
mediately be advanced; and the belief that 
if workers paid by piecework allowed it to 
be known that they could turn out prod- 
ucts at a greater than the accustomed 
speed, the rates of pay for plecework would 
be reduced, on the ground that a worker 
should not be allowed to earn more than 
a certain sum. 

The author and his collaborators do not 
demonstrate that the arguments of the 
workers are at fault. They present the 
problem, or a series of problems, rather 
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than a solution. Herein lies the value of 
the book. The varied interests of readers 
will determine the aspects of the problem 
which will concern them most. Some will 
be disturbed by the loss of potential pro- 
duction, and others by the complex pre- 
dicament of unorganized workers in the 
present industrial order. All should find 
the situation worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration. 
CARL BRENT SWISHER 
Columbia University 


Hunivpy, Cearues N., and WANDEL, 
WuramĮm H. Workmen's Compensation 
and Automobile Inability Insurance in 
Virginia. Pp. xiv, 208. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931. $2.25. 


The autaors of this admirable mono- 
graph deliver more than they promise in 
their title. What they have written is a 
thoroughgoing, dispassionate analysis of 
the very present problems of two important 
insurances. The grounding of the study in 
Virginia conditions serves to make objec- 
tive what might otherwise be merely a 
skillful rehearsal of general arguments and 
principles. Particularly incisive and in- 
formed are the chapters on workmen’s 
compensation and automobile liability 
rates and on the various kinds of compul- 
sory automobile insurance laws. Happy 
the state whose legislature is not too parti- 
san nor busy to make use of their content! 

Perhaps one should not expect conclu- 
sions in a treatise of this kind; nevertheless, 
one feels let down when, after following a 
discussion which appears to point plainly 
in one direction, one comes on a “Sum- 
mary.” The pressing issue in the Virginia 
workmen’s compensation situation, for 
example, is, state insurance fund or no 
state insurance fund? But the authors 
content themselves with negative proof 
that there is no necessity for such an inno- 
vation. The proof consists of showing 
that two pro-fund allegation arguments— 
the present inability of certain risks to 
secure insurance from private carriers, and 
discriminatory, redundant premiums—are 
baseless in fact. A third argument, the 
greater efficiency of a state system, is listed 
but not discussed. Similarly, the autc- 
mobile insurance discussion develops seri- 
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ous criticisms of the compulsory liability 
plan, but never plumps either against it 
or for some substitute. 
C. A. Kore 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sarra, Danm. Hevenor, and BETTERS, 
PauL V. The United States Shipping 
Board. Pp. x,338. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1981. $2.50. 


This is a hopelessly dull treatment of a 
subject which contains much of interest 
and significance. Of course it must be 
borne in mind that this is one of a series of 
standardized volumes dealing with the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the authors disclaim any desire 
to criticize, to make suggestions, or to do 
anything more than give a descriptive ac- 
count of the organization about which they 
are writing. If they had been as willing to 
speak plainly of the deeds of omission and 
commission of the Shipping Board and of 
Congress as they were to criticize President 
Wilson for his comparatively unimportant 
lapses, they could at least have produced 
something a little less colorless and tiresome. 

As it stands, the work has for the reader 
less interest than has the catalogue of a 
mail order house. It enumerates the 
statutory provisions which brought the 
Shipping Board into existence and defined 
its duties; tells what the Board does in the 
way of regulation, promotion, and opera- 
tion of shipping; and describes in detail its 
somewhat complicated and cumbersome 
organization. 

Several Appendices present some docu- 
ments and meager statistics. There is a 
fairly good Bibliography for those who 
would like to delve into the history of the 
Government’s experience with the shipping 
business for the ten years following 1918. 

T. W. Van METRE 


Columbia University 


Pomrrmr, Jonn E. The Struggle for Land 
in Ireland, 1800-1928. Pp. xii, 834. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1980. 88.00. 

This book brings together in a clear and 
generally accurate narrative the main 
events in Irish economic history since the 
Union. It emphasizes a nonspectacular 
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but most essential phase of Irish history 
and presents this particular phase in true 
perspective. If the contributions of the 
book to historical knowledge seem some- 
what slight for a doctoral dissertation, it is 
to be remembered that a well-prepared 
synthesis may be a valid work of scholar- 
ship. ‘The thesis has been expanded into a 
comprehensive account of the land prob- 
lem. Those who know the author may 
regret that he has so needlessly subdued 
the style, but the book is generally ade- 
quate, and it merits much wider recogni- 
tion than is commonly accorded books of 
its kind. 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Lasker, BRUNO. 


Wirr BOWDEN 


Filipino Immigration. 
Pp. xiii, 445. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981. $4.00. 

Filipino Immigration discusses the pro- 
‘posed exclusion of Filipinos and presents 
and interprets the salient data dealing with 
this migration, the difficulties arismg from 
it, and the opinions of two hundred persons 
whom Mr. Lasker interviewed. Its most 
significant portions deal with policy. The 
Philippines are wards and the Filipinos 
“nationals” of this country. Exclusion 
might greatly effect Hawaii's labor supply, 
be interpreted as further affront to the 
Orientals, mfluence trade relations, and re- 
emphasize the demand for Philippine in- 
dependence, All of this involves the wel- 
fare of whole peoples and not of any one 
group. All of this calls for deliberation, 
discussion, and statesmanlike policies. 

The book is timely, quite thorough, well 
organized, and well documented; it presents 
the data in a way calculated to stimulate 
discussion rather than to lead to specific 
conclusions. It demonstrates that un- 
biased data can be assembled as guides to 
policy making, and that social scientists 
may contribute to the understanding of 
vital problems. 

The book is perhaps too voluminous and 
expensive to fulfill its expressed purpose. 
But if it is carefully followed by those im- 
mediately concerned alone, it will surely 
contribute toward a sound solution of the 
problem. 

CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 

San Diego 
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Buakny, Roy G. Report on Taxation in 
West Virginia. Pp. xxviii, 452. Charles- 
ton, W. Va.: The Jarrett Printing Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Equipped with an elaborate table of con- 
tents and index, and including twenty-one 
charts, two maps, and one hundred and 
forty-one tables of statistics prepared 
partly by the working staffs of certain of 
the bureaus of the state government of 
West Virginia, here is a compendium of in- 
formation on American state finance that 
will be of great value to students and 
teachers in our colleges. ‘Much of the data 
refers to other states, while the chapters of 
accompanying text interestingly set forth 
the accepted ideas in the field. The whole 
work impresses one as being prepared for a 
handbook to be used in a course of lectures. 

Aside from recommending the adoption 
of the “Model Plan” of state taxation pre- 
pared for the National Tax Association 
some years ago, the only recommendation 
is for a “campaign of education” (pp. 1 and 
269). No suggestion is made as to means 
or methods of conducting this “campaign 
of education,” which would have been a 
real contribution to a solution of the tax 
problem in general. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing new in the work, but much assembling 
of the best current thought. 

ÅNDREW J. NEWMAN 


Kingston, R. I. 


Lovs, Rosert A. Federal Financing. 
Pp. 261. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 84.25.. 

The purpose of the author of this volume 
is to study the financial policy of the 
Treasury (Í) “through the eyes of the 
financiers who have been responsible for the 
several financing programs,” and (2) 
“through the eyes of a contemporary critic 
who would evaluate actions in the light of 
actual as well as prospective situations. 

.. The various periods from the post- 
Revolutionary to the present are treated 
chronologically, the main financing devices 
being analyzed to discover why they were 
adopted, and their effects upon later finan- 
cing. These devices are almost innumer- 
able, including tax exemption, conversion 
privileges, receivability, circulation privi- 
leges (as a basis for bank notes), the appeal 
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to patriotism, variations in interest rates, 
sales at or oelow par, arrangement of ma- 
turities, manipulations of currency and the 
banking process that lead to inflation, pro- 
visions to secure solvency, such as sinking 
funds, appropriation of specific revenue, 
and the use of banks for purposes of dis- 
tribution. As might be expected, develop- 
ments since 1917 receive almost one half 
of the total space. 

The general conclusions are: first, that 
“political expediency,” as shown by the 
desire to avoid popular criticism and to 
maintain the appearance of financiel 
strength, “has played an altogether too im- 
portant part ”;'and second, “in not a single 
major period in American finance has the 
‘Treasury manipulated matters so as to 
avoid the unfortunate confusion and costly 
results which follow in the wake of badly 
used financing methods.” The chief defect 
of the World War period seems to have 
sprung from too much reliance upon the 
patriotic appeal and from the attempt to 
maintain artificially low rates of interest. 

A chief problem in such a study is to 
decide how much to include. The fact 
that much material here discussed is 
treated in detail by others (Noyes, Dewey, 
Bolles, and so on) is probably the author’s 
justification for omitting many features. 
In spite of this, it is likely that the value of 
the study would have been enhanced (11 
by sketching both the political and the 
financial background, and (2) by a fuller 
presentation of conflicting views. Is it 
possible, for example, to appreciate fully 
the dependence upon short term notes fol- 
lowing 1837 without analyzing the relation- 
ship between revenues and expenditures. 
or without considering the banking con- 
flicts that prevailed? Throughout the 
study there is no mention of tax.problems 
as such, and the bearing they had upon 
borrowing policies. And not until the 
World War period are the chief actors (Mc- 
Adoo, Glass, and others) allowed to speak at 
any length for or against various proposals. 

In addition to an Index and a Bibliog- 
raphy, there are six charts detailing the 
main facts regarding the various Federal 
loans from 1776 to 1914. 

Cuartes P. WHITE 

University of Tennessee 
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City Manager Year Book, 1981. Pp. 800. 
Chicago: International City Managers 
Association, 1981. $2.00. 


Heretofore the proceedings of the conven- 
tions of the International City Managers 
Association have been published in the 
March issue of Public Management. This 
year they are published in a separate cloth 
bound volume, as befits their importance 
and dignity. The 1930 convention was 
held in San Francisco and this volume con- 
tains, for the first time, a complete member- 
ship list of the Association. A number of 
papers by recognized authorities and city 
managers, on subjects of concern to all city 
managers, are a feature. The volume in- 
cludes, as in former years, an up-to-date 
directory of city managers and a list of 
council-manager cities by states, with dates 
and other details. 

Cumron Rocnrs WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia 


Wooppy, Carron: How. The Case of 
Frank L. Smith. Pp. ix, 892. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1981. 
83.00. 

The author of this study has had the 
courage to attempt an exploration of a 
political state of mind called Illinois. No 
one who has not tried the same sort of 
thing is in a position to say whether he has 
got to the bottom of things or not. Cer- 
tainly he has built around the rather pre- 
posterous figure of Frank L. Smith a fasci- 
nating story of personal, class, and sectional 
ambitions which no student of the realities 
of politics can afford to pass by. To tell 
such a story as accurately, as fully and, as 
dispassionately as the author has done, and 
at the same time without sacrificing the 
really dramatic elements, requires con- 
siderable skill. Political science would be 
fortunate if similar studies existed for all 
of the American states. 

Frank L. Smith was for long the bene- 
ficiary, and at last the victim, of a system 
which is in its way a confused and inade- 
quate answer to the discrepancies which 
exist between our social and economic order 
on the one hand and our political machinery 
on the other. ‘These discrepancies are per- 
haps more striking in an urban and indus- 
trial state than in rural regions; but that 
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they are present everywhere, no one can 
doubt. 

The multiplication of jurisdictions and 
the lengthening of the ballot have brought 
us to the point where we are attempting to 
extract from busy men and women more 
political wisdom than attention to their 
private concerns permits them to achieve. 
The refusal to recognize the representative 
character of “lobbying” organizations, 
forces economic interests to seek their ends 
through the control of a political system 
which is predicated upon a territorial loy- 
alty now greatly attenuated. An inherited 
tendency to emphasize the political aspects 
of government to the neglect of its adminis- 
trative tasks, now of prime importance in 
an industrial society, has created a situa- 
tion in which self-seeking interests are able 
to divert public attention from sound ad- 
ministration and give an unmerited signifi- 
cance to the vote-seeking process. 

A study which explores the nature of 
these discrepancies in & single state is an 
important share of the task of removing 
them. 

Lang W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 


Crrizens’ Porrce Coanorrmr. Chicago 
Police Problems. Pp. xvi, 281. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1981. 
83.00. 

This study originated in a request of Po- 
lice Commissioner William F. Russell, that 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, the” Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Crime Commission, and Northwestern 
University join in a survey of the Chicago 
Police Department. Mr. Bruce Smith, 
of the National Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, was placed in direct charge. 

The resulting report is the intelligent 
and constructive statement that would be 
expected from Mr. Smith and the groups 
associated with him. There is no muck- 
raking, but also no evasion or mincing 
of words. The shortcomings of the Chicago 
Police Department are set out in an incisive 
fashion, with definite recommendations for 
the cure. The survey covers the principal 
departmental problems of organization, 
leadership, management of personnel, uni- 
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formed patrol, criminal investigation, crime 
prevention, traffic control, record keeping, 
compensation and welfare, and numerical 
strength. 

If Chicago politics will permit even a 
substantial part of these conclusions to be 
adopted, material improvement in that 
city’s policing should result. In the mean- 
time, the report will serve other cities as a 
police manual as satisfactory as any that 
now exists, 

Lent D. Urson 

Detroit 


Terwmwa, CHARLES Francis. American 
Society. Pp. ix, 271. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. 82.25. 
This book is reassuring—indeed, camfort- 

ing. The business man tired from golfing, 
the superintendent of schools, the club 
woman, the Protestant divine, the success- 
ful politician, and the superpatriot can read 
its pages without ever experiencing « chilly 
or a feverish moment. 

The author recounts the well-known evils 
in American hfe—the breakdown of the 
family, the multiplication of laws, the rising 
tide of crime, the crass materialism of 
amusements, the ignorant emotionalism of 
religion, and the confusion of the American 
mind—but no American who ever had a 
claim to virtue is made to feel responsible 
for their existence. 

Since the four million descendants of the 
twenty-one thousand persons who came to 
New England between 1620 and 1640 
have kept and transmitted “the Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of the commonwealth, of the 
family, of liberty supported by law, of 
law inspired by liberty, of pure morality, 
of the worth of the individual, of education, 
and of religion, as the regnant forces in 
American life and character,” it is a fair 
inference that this mass of blackness, which 
is “taking on a deeper blackness,” is the 
contribution of those other millions not 
blessed with such ancestry. 

A compensation for the American failure 
to enter the League of Nations is the Ameri- 
can interest in the missionary movement. 
The author properly abominates compan- 
ionate marriage, eulogizes the philanthropy 
of Carnegie and Rockefeller, praises the 
humanizing influence of Rhodes Scholars, 
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sighs for ‘‘the restoration of the family,” 
identifies progress with the triumph of 
Alexander Hamilton’s principles, finds the 
inheritance tax a manifestation of the 
national conviction that great wealth has 
responsibilities, and declares that socialism 
will much occupy the minds of the future. 
He remembers “the murdering guns of 
Moscow” but forgets those of Ludlow, 
Colorado. 


There are twelve tests of a nation’s - 


civilization: (1) the appreciation of its past, 
(2) the creation and the maintenance of 
institutions, (8) the powers of men to com- 
bine, (4) altruistic conduct, (5) the ap- 
preciation of its future possibilities, (6) the 
stability of the monogamous family, (7) 
the stability and the flexibility of civil 
government, (8) the maintenance of health, 
(9) the security of property, (10) toleration 
or respect for human thinking, (11) ideal- 
ism, and (12) the mood of reverence. The 
author doubts that America is altruistic, 
grows pesaimistic when he thinks of the 
family, and asks for America’s return to 
its early and better self, accepting religion 
pure and undefiled; otherwise, America 
satisfies the tests. 

The hope for the future rests in a liberal 
education in contrast to education for 
efficiency, and liberal education is achieved 
by the study of history, literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion. “Because they repre- 
sent the eternal spirit of humanity of the 
past, they shall create the eternal spirit of 
humanity in the future.” 

Rara E. TURNER 

University of Pittsburgh 


FavixneRr, Harorp Unpmrwoopv. The 
Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
84.00. 

This volume by Professor Faulkner, 

which is tae eleventh of the series of “A 

History of American Life,” covers the pe- 


riod from 1898 to 1914. It covers, there- 


fore, as we see it now, the years of peace 
between two wars—years devoted in great 
part, as the author emphasizes, to the effort 
to prevent the loss of soul by an America 
which had been making its fortune, 
perhaps too rapidly, in the preceding years. 
It is, in effect, the story of the effort to 
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readjust the machinery of government and 
society to a government and a society 
which had outrun that machinery. Through 
its pages run the shibboleths of the new his- 
tory—progressive, forward-looking, reform, 
and, above all, social justice. Its heroes are 
Roosevelt, La Follette, Tom Johnson, 
U Ren, Victor Berger, Haywood, and Debs. 
its insistence Is on the “toiling masses” 


‘and the “malefactors of great wealth.” 


It is, in short, the epitome of the Age of 
Roosevelt; and it is symbol of the distance 
we have already moved from it to read of 
those leaders already “half-forgotten,” 
“winning skirmishes or suffering defeats 
whose outcome held the public in breath- 
less suspense”’—to be so soon forgotten. 

In a sense, despite the shortness of hu- 
man memory, the period is still too near 
us to make definitive history possible; and 
the volume, despite its merits, suffers, in 
one reader’s opinion, from the very quali- 
ties which give it interest, as all “current” 
or “contemporary” histories must suffer. 
It has a multitude of names and lists of 
measures, with an infinity of statistics 
which smack more of journalism than of 
history in a larger sense. It is, as Mr. 
Dooley would have said, “‘interestin’ but 
not conclusive’’—as all such history must 
be. But until we know more, this is the 
best we can do, and for this Mr. Faulkner 
has our gratitude. 

W. C. ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


Bogart, EgnmstT Louptow. Economic His- 
tory of the American People. Pp. xii, 
797. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1930. $3.50. 

In his preface, the author of this solid 
though not brilliant work makes the state- 
ment that “economic history is difficult.” 
He is correct, his own attempt supplying 
clear examples of the difficulties. His 
successes, however, far outnumber his 
failures, and Bogart remains our outstand- 
ing historian in his field. The specialist 
in any one of a hundred compartments of 
human knowledge only really appreciates 
the lucidity and the compactness of Bo- 
gart’s method when he comes to the treat- 
ment of his own bailiwick. Here are regi- 
ments of facts, carefully arranged, and 
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derived to an astonishing extent from origi- 
nal sources, all noted and often evaluated. 
Here are balance and restraint and (con- 
sidering the purpose and the subject) a 
not uninteresting style. Once in a long 
while it is true that Bogart is unbelievably 
trite (p. 486, lne 4) and even naïve (p. 
467, line 14); but no more so than one must 
expect from a text. The reviewer likes 
best the sections on the early days of our 
country, where fewer statistics are at hand 
to clutter up the pages. Facts are stub- 
born things, even from a purely literary 
view. 

The term “economic history,” which the 
reviewer up to here has taken for granted, 
is by no means a fixed one. Bogart sug- 
gests a number of definitions, not all con- 
sistent with one another, of which this is 
the fairest: “It is not the study of a par- 
ticular group of facts, but the history of 
the people from a particular point of view.” 
Very wisely the author begins his book by 
admitting that his is not the only point of 
view, and that each generation writes its own 
history with emphasis on what at the time 
seems of greatest importance. Bogart 
promises to recognize other interests and 
motives, and specifically mentions social 
institutions, and partially carries out the 
promise. But while he follows the relation- 
ships of economics and politics, he leaves 
entirely untouched analagous relationships 
with social institutions, education, and the 
arts and sciences. Not that Bogart hasn’t 
done a good job; only his definitions have 
led us to expect more. 

C. A. Kup 

University of Pennsylvania 


McCormicgs, Cyrus. The Century of the 
Reaper. Pp. xiv, 807. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1981. $3.50. 
The romantic and buccaneering spirit 

of a developing American industry is here 

told by a literary craftsman of no small 
merit. Apart from the naive point of view 

(one that would be approved by modern 

Rotary) that the urge behind the develop- 

ment of the International Harvester Com- 

pany was service to the farmer, the book 
tells a fascinating tale of the origin and the 
growth of this giant in modern American 
industry. The sophisticated reader will 
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find much of interest and certainly much 
that confirms suspicions of business prac- 
tices that seem necessary to success. 

We learn that the invention of the reaper 
was not an isolated phenomenon, but that 
several machines that seemed practical in 
cutting grain appeared on the market al- 
most simultaneously. Subsequent efforts 
of the inventors were given over to fighting 
each other, making patent claims, and de- 
stroying each others’ market. It was not 
the superior machine, but superior business 
acumen and salesmanship that finally won 
the victory. In fact, there was a time when 
the superiority of twine binders almost 
wrecked the wire binders, at that time 
manufactured by the McCormick faction. 

However, twine binding was ultimately 
made a part of the McCormick machine. 
““Salesmanship became a brave but vicious 
battle in which it was deemed that loyalty 
to one’s company demanded that organized 
hate be the order of the day. Friendships 
were broken; rivals refused to drink a glass 
at the same ‘bar; any means that would 
down the competitor was considered legiti- 
mate; prices were slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately and without regard to profits; funds 
were squandered on senseless attempts to 
prove superiority; and business was ha- 
bitually conducted in a way that brought 
the industry to the verge of bankruptcy. 
The final result of the harvester war was to 
be consolidation or destruction.” 

The final result was consolidation, and it 
ushers in the period of Alexander Legge, a 
chapter exceedingly worth while reading. 

BERNHARD OsTROLENK 

New York City 


Miuton, Grorast Fort. The Age of Hate. 
Pp. 787. New York: Coward-McCann 
Company, 1980. $5.00. 


Within the past few years Andrew John- 
son has come in for a degree of thoughtful 
and painstaking study that has resulted in 
a series of volumes throwing fresh light 
upon the four years (1865-1869) of his 
stormy administration. This latest one 
is from the pen of an eastern Tennessee 
editor, and is an account of what he terms 
“the conspiracy of the radicals” to seize 
the Government of the country—a con- 
spiracy which he believes would have been 
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carried forward even had Lincoln not been 
assassinated. In other words, it was not 
primarily conceived against Johnson per- 
sonally, but against all who stood in the 
way of wreaking vengeance on the South 
and those who regarded the states lately in 
rebellion as conquered territory. Lincoln 
considered them as states that had been in 
rebellion, but to be admitted again to the 
Union under proper restrictions so soon £s 
that rebellion had been suppressed and 
properly repented. Had Lincoln lived and 
sought to carry out his sane, temperate, 
and compassionate views of reconstruction, 
he no doubt would have brought the con- 
spirators into conflict with himself. 

It is interesting and important to have 
this additional, not to say new, light thrown 
on a period that has heretofore been por- 
trayed almost entirely by partisans ar 
defenders of Stevens and Sumner and the 
rest of the South’s bitter opponents. John- 
son’s policy was essentially that of Lincoln, 
and he had made substantial progress in 
putting it into effect, only to have it all 
overthrown by the radical cabal which 
controlled the Senate. As Lloyd P. 
Stryker says in his Andrew Johnson: “The 
time has come when justice should be done 
to Andrew Johnson. Abraham Lincoln, 
had he lived, would have been crucified 
by the radicals in Congress. Andrew 
Jobnson suffered that crucifixion for him.” 
This, Mr. Milton also sets forth in an effec- 
tive way. 

Mr. Milton writes easily and directly, 
and holds one’s attention throughout. 
Ample documentation enables one to verify 
his statements. It is an unpleasant story 
of partisan rancor and bigotry, but told 
clearly and perhaps as dispassionately as 
it is possible to tell such a story. Mr. 
Milton’s work, which partakes of both his- 
tory and biography, is quite the most im- 
portant contribution thus far made to the 
rehabilitation of Andrew Johnson in the 
esteem and respect of his countrymen. 
It supplements Claude G. Bowers’ The 
Tragic Era and Stryker’s Andrew Johnson. 
It does more—it places Johnson in a more 
favorable light, because more moderately 
and discriminatingly written. 

Crrvron Rocurs WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia. 
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Bonn, F. Frasme. Mr. Miller of “The 
Times.” Pp. x, 264. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. $38.00. 

While modern daily journalism is largely 
anonymous, modern newspapers are never- 
theless produced by flesh-and-blood men. 
Personalities are still found on newspaper 
staffs. This book tells briefly the story 
of one of these personalities, Charles R. 
Miller, who for nearly forty years was 
editor-in-chief of the New York Times. 
Charles Miller was not even a name to most 
of the readers of that journal, yet to him 
fell a power that made him a figure of na- 
tional importance, and one whose judgment 


. was sought and respected by the country’s 


greatest political leaders. 

In this volume the author, an associate of 
years, has written primarily of Miller the 
man. If at times the story seems anec- 
dotal it is because the author felt that 
through simple anecdote he could portray 
the little-known editor in a more human 
light. He has been eminently successful. 
The story is a fascinating one: young 
Miller’s early life in New Hampshire; school 
and college days at Kimball Union and 
Dartmouth (from both of which he was’ 
expelled, although he did return to graduate 
from Dartmouth); the rigorous training 
under Bowles on the Springfield Republican; 
the first years on the Times, to which he 
went in 1876; and his remarkable rise, 
ending in his appointment at the age of 
thirty-four as editor-in-chief. These were 
years of struggle, and relief came only with 
the purchase of the Times in 1896 by 
Adolph Ochs. Between these two men a 
most remarkable friendship prevailed; the 
qualities of each complemented those of 
the other. 

To many, the most interesting chapter 
will be that on “The Times and the White 
House.” Here is described the closeness of 
contact that prevailed between the news- 
paper office and the chief executives from 
Cleveland down to the present. Miller 
himself was the friend of several presi- 
dents, and many a “trial balloon” was 
sent up from his editorial pages. It is 
an illuminating chapter on the relation 
between press and government that Bond 
has written. 

The book will have interest for any who 
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enjoy biography, and is of importance 
for students of journalism and public 
opinion. 
Marcom M. Wuer 
University of Minnesota 


Cresson, Worm P. Francis Dana. 
Pp. xv, 897. New York: The Dial Press, 
1980. $5.00. 


Francis Dana was a typical, outstanding 
Puritan of his day. He was the scion of a 
prominent family, and associated with other 
equally prominent families, notably the 
Adams family of which we are hearing so 
much these days. Prominent like his fore- 
bears and his descendants in the life of his 
community and his country, his most inter- 
esting piece of work is perhaps the least 
known, or was until Professor Cresson’s 
volume appeared. 

The subtitle of the book is A Puritan 
Diplomat at the Court of Catharine the Great. 
While a member of the Continental Con- 
.gress, Dana was sent to Russia to secure 
the recognition of the budding American 
Republic. He owed his introduction to 
diplomatic service, as well as his mission to 
_ Russia, to John Adams, with whom he 
kept up a most interesting correspondence 
for many years. Indeed, this book is 
largely based on the letters he wrote from 
St. Petersburg to his friend and mentor. 
Jobn Quincy Adams accompanied Dana to 
Russia as his secretary, thus forging more 
closely the relationship between the two 
families—a relationship which continues 
unto the present generation. 

Professor Cresson, who had the codpera- 
tion of the present representatives of these 
two families, has written a book which is 
interesting ag a story of the times and as an 
illumination of a little-known episode of 
our Revolutionary history. Notwithstand- 
ing ber French-created fame as a “cham- 
pion of hberty,” Catharine was content that 
her reputation should be confined to certain 
high-sounding phrases rather than to ac- 
tion. Dana made no headway with his 
mission, not only because there was no real 
sympathy with the American movement 
but also because he was unfamiliar with 
methods that involved the judicious placing 
of large financial gifts with the Russian 


ministers. While his errand was fruitless, 
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he has left a record of great interest—one 
which shows him to have been a real diplo- 
mat (for he did not involve his emerging 
country in further complications), a keen 
observer, and a thoughtful statesman. 
He subsequently became Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. His correspondence, most 
of which is published for the first time, re- 
veals the sort of men who helped found the 
American Republic. 
Curnton Rocurs WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


V. F. Catverton, (Ed.) The Malang of 
Man: An Outline of Anthropology. Pp. 
xv, 879. New York: The Modern Li- 
brary, 1931. 96 cents. 


This anthology is likely to do some harm 
and a great deal of good. 

Harm: The layman, for whom the vol- 
ume is primarily designed, will certainly 
be bewildered by the confusion of tongues 
that results from the Durcheinander of 
Bachofen, Morgan, Perry, Goldenweiser, 
Freud, Hobhouse, and others, without any 
indication of their respective standings in 
contemporary anthropological theory. It 
will amaze the curious and make the 
judicious grieve. 

Good: the careful student of the social 
sciences will profit greatly by reading, 
critically but not captiously, almost every 
excerpt in the volume. The writer knows 
of no similarly extensive collection in any 
language; the key passages from the work of 
outstanding representatives of most if not 
all of the important schools of anthropo- 
logical thought are here gathered together. 
The very catholicity of choice, at first 
glance likely to evoke the adverse judgment 
“indiscriminate,” 1s in fact the chief virtue 
of the book. Academic provincialism is 
always with us, and antidotes are always 
necessary. 

It might be possible to use the book in 
courses in anthropology or even in sociclogy, 
but the greatest care must be exercised 
to pomt out material that is distorted, 
methodologically biased, or superseded. 
Introductory courses should perhaps avoid 
it unless competently taught, but advanced 
students should—nay, must!—be intro- 
duced to this or something like it. 

In justice to the editor, let us hasten to 
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admit that most of the criticisms just made 
are considered in the preface; there is a 
sincere effort to give the reader proper 
orientation. Nevertheless, the reviewer 
feels that the “general reader” value of the 
book is largely negative. 

Some inadequacies in translation are to 
be noted. The courage of Freda Ilmer, 
responsible for translations of Bachofen, 
Graebner, and Déchelette, is commendable, 
but Bachofen and Déchelete do not fere 
well at her hands. Graebner, however, is 
rendered with great precision and clarity. 
Most of the inadequacies are probably due 
to the involved, complex, and allusive 
language used, particularly by Bachofen; 
no one could succeed in translating him un- 
less freedom tantamount to paraphrase 
were possible. 

To sum up: the book is likely to mislead 
the general reader, but it will be of tremen- 
dous value to the careful student and the 
social scientist; the verdict is decidedly 
favorable. 

Howanp BECKER 

Smith College 


Lessinc, Tamopor. Europa and Asien. 
(5thed.) Pp. viti,860. Leipzig: Meiner, 
1930. 9.80 RM. 

This is a philosophic phantasy on the 
popular theme of despair over the trend of 
Western civilization. The machine, work, 
reflective thinking, in fact all the accom- 
plishment of Geist (culture) are shown to 
be leading away from “Life,” from “Es- 
sence,” that can be experienced only in- 
tuitively and through mystical abandon- 
ment. ‘Thought and Will are life turned 
against itself”; culture is the cause of the 
“death. of the earth.” Europe, the world 
of action and work, is the symbol of the 
forces that are antagonistic to life; Asia is 
the symbol of the dream-world in which 
the primordial identity of life with itself is 
maintained. These are the main theses 
of this bock. It is unfortunate that the 
valuable critical material and the shrewd 
observations of contemporary life that this 
book contains are interwoven with fruitless 
speculations and made ineffective. More 
unfortunate still is the fact that the great 
ability and originality of the author of the 
famous Geschichte als Sinngebung des 
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Sinnlosen should be dissipated for the sake 


of an apparent obsession. 
THEODORE ABEL 
Columbia University 


Pantow, Louis Joun. A Guide to the 
Study of Medieval History. Pp. xvii, 
643, New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 
1931. $6.00. 


Paetow’s Guide is too well known to stu- 
dents of the Middle Ages to need descrip- 
tion. The first edition, published in 1917, 
has for some years been out of print and 
practically unobtainable in the second-hand 
market. At the time of his death in 1928, 
Professor Paetow had in preparation a new 
edition. The task which he was unable to 
finish has been carried out by the Medieval 
Academy, working through a group of some 
fifty collaborators under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor Dana C. Monro. The 
volume which has resulted from this splen- 
did coöperation is worthy of the author and 
of the Academy that stands sponsor for it. 

No change has been made in the plan or 
the arrangement of the book. ‘The division 
into three parts, General Books, General 
History of the Middle Ages, and’ Medieval 
Culture, is retained along with the arrange- 


_ ment of heads and subheads. Only three 


subheads have been added, one a valuable 
fifteen-page Bibliography of place names, 
and two short lists of references on Medieval 
Political Theory and Economic and Social 
History. The revision has almost ex- 
clusively taken the form of additions within . 
the established scheme. They amount to 
about a hundred pages of new matter. 

As one reads here and there in a sampling 
of the text, he inevitably notes slips and 
omissions. They are of minor importance 
and do not affect the essential thoroughness 
and reliability of the work. One expects 
on page 29, mention on the Münchener 
Museum fir Philologie des Mittelaliers u. 
der Renaissance, which, after a fitful post- 
war existence, seems now to have come to 
an end. Johnson and Jenkinson’s English 
Court Hand should be listed on page 35 
under Paleography rather than in the later 
section on Diplomatics, and in the latter 
section Hall’s Repertory of British Archives 
should be included along with his Studies 
there mentioned. J. E. W. Wallis’s English 
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under Chronology. Coulton’s Five Centu- 
ries of Religion should appear among the 
works on Church History on page 69. 

In the section on Medieval Latin Litera- 
ture, mention should be made of Dom 
Ceillier’s seventeen-volume Histoire gén- 
érale des auteurs sacrées el ecclésiastiques 
and of Schletterer’s Geschichte der Geist- 
lichen Dichtung. Schmeller’s edition of the 
Carmina Burana (page 490) is now super- 
seded by that of Hilka and Schumann. 
Periods of European Interature (ed. Saints- 
bury, 12 vols.) deserves mention (page 107) 
among General Histories of Literature, as 
do Coulton’s The Black Death (page 276) 
and Karsten’s Die Germanen (page 144) 
in their respective places. The mention 
of Beck’s La musique des troubadours sug- 
gests the desirability of including his larger 
work, Die Melodien der Troubadours. The 
omission of Griher’s 800-page treatment of 
Old French Literature (page 495) in the 
Grundriss is more serious. Gaston Paris’s 
Medieval French Literature (page 495) is not 
a translation of his La littérature frangaise 
au moyen Age, but of the shorter Esquisse, 
And Roby (page 861) should be Raby. 

Each user of the book will probably note 
items which he would like to have seen 
included, but it would be ungracious to 
complain about such minor matters in a 
work the excellence of which is apparent 
on every page. 
A. C. Bauen 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pirenne, H., Parroy, E., Renavupert, A., 
Hanomeman, M., and Harrnen, L. 
La Fin du Moyen Age. Pp. 570. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1981. 60 francs. 


This is the seventh in a series of twenty 
volumes published under the title Peuples 
et Civilizations, edited by Louis Halphen 
and Philippe Sagnac. The volume is the 
work of five collaborators, and for a book 
of such composite authorship the various 
discussions are surprisingly well integrated. 
The clarity and the cohesion which have 
been achieved result partly from the French 
genius for organization, and partly from the 
practice of presenting the subject in a 
sequence of detailed subtopics. By this 
plan the political, social, and cultural as- 
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pects of the period are skillfully interwoven, 
yet each topic emerges with a unity of its 
own. An excellent Bibliography accom- 
panies each subsection, up-to-date and 
commendably full in its inclusion of the 
work of foreign—particularly English and 
American—scholais. 

The period which the present volume 
covers is one of the most interesting and 
important in the Middle Ages—the period 
of the conflict between church and state, 
the growth of English and French mon- 
archy, the religious upheaval caused by 
Hus and .Wycliffe, the Hundred Years’ 
War, the stimulating and at times alarming 
contacts with the East, and the scientific 
and intellectual awakening which led to the 
Renaissance. Out of this absorbing com- 
plex. emerges Modern Europe. 

A. C. Bavan 

University of Pennsylvania 


EzeaxwæL, Morprecal. Methods of Correla- 
tion Analysis. Pp.xiv,427. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1980. 


This book will be a pleasant surprise to 
non-mathematical readers who know of 
the author’s periodical contributions to 
advanced methods of statistical correlation. 
He has expounded his technical subject 
with a skillful literary and pedagogical sim- 
plicity which relieves it of much of its mys- 
tery and gloom to the layman. While the 
book will have utility chiefly for persons 
having some prior statistical knowledge, 
those who do not grasp the mathematical 
technique will still be able to gain new 
insights into the essential nature of many 
economic and sociological problems and the 
logic of the statistical approach to their 
solution. 

The volume for the first time, at least in 
America, brings together a number of newer 
procedures which have emanated in recent 
years from two principal sources. ‘The first 
is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in which the author was formerly 
Senior Agricultural Economist. The re- 
search staff of the Bureau has devoted itself 
extensively to the solution of agricultural 
problems which have necessitated the sta- 
tistical control of numerous variables. An 
example is the relation of each of various 
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increments of “input” by the farmer to 
the yield and the income taken from h:s 
land. The other principal source is the 
research of English statisticians, in particu- 
lar R. A. Fisher, whose recent Statrsticcl 
Methods for Research Workers is in some 
respects parallel to the present volume. 
Fisher and “Student” have devoted 
attention to the reliability of statistical 
coefficients obtained from small samples— 
a subject concerning which American 
statisticians have informed themselves bul 
slightly. 

Dr. Ezekiel is a brilliant young economis: 
and statistician, a former vice-president of 
the American Statistical Association, who 
is now Assistant Chief Economist of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

stuart A. Rrcw 
University of Pennsylvania 


Forsom, Josera K. Social Psychology 
Pp. xviii, 701. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1931. $8.60. 

This is comprehensive compilation, com- 
prising most of the important results of 
recent investigators. While the author has 
made little if any original contributions to 
the subject he treats, he has performed the 
editorial service with his usual literary 
facility. 

The scope of the book is very broad and 
the viewpoints usually up to date. Al- 
though originally one of the least critical 
adherents of the instinct superstition, the 
author now presents a good brief criticism 
of the older view. Perhaps he compen- 
sates somewhat with a stronger emphasis 
upon the wishes than most social psycholo- 
gists would allow, but he gives to them 
‚more of a psychoanalytic cast than does 
Thomas. His exploitation of the psychol- 
ogy of culture, running through three 
chapters, is one of the best sections of the 
book. Personally, I think he should have 
made more use of the psychology of lan- 
guage and of communication generally. 

The book gives the superficial appear- 
ance of being based upon a larger amount 
of research material than is actually the 
case, due to the incompletely assimilated 
and somewhat undigested character of the 
materials he has taken from various books 
and articles. In this respect his method 
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resembles to some extent that followed by 
the recent Chicago school, which, in striv- 
ing for a strong research effect, frequently 
ends in a crazy quilt of quotations which 
have more of the character of a gloss to 
opinions than of original invention. It isa 
question of some importance whether a 
textbook should present the materials or 
the conclusions from the materials of 
investigation. 

Careful study of this text also reveals the 
fact that no consistent attempt has been 
made to cite the original sources of the 
ideas and the data presented in the book, 
and that not infrequently these are taken 
second or third hand, and sometimes 
without any citation whatever. Practice 
in this respect is of course largely a matter 
of taste. 

On the whole, however, this is one of the 
best texts in the field of social psychology, 
and, I think, will appeal to the psycholo- 
gists more strongly than most texts pre- 
pared by sociologists, because of its decided 
research appearance. 

L. L. BERNARD 

Washington University ~ 


Lemmann, Wiuuam C. Adam Ferguson | 
and the Beginnings of Modern Sociology. 
Pp. 268. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 84.25. 


To most sociologists the name of Adam 
Smith is familiar enough, although to 
many, we fear, he is a name only. The 
textbook plague has led to a state of affairs 
in which even Ph.D. candidates confess 
with great imperturbabilty that they have 
never read a word of so important a writer 
at first hand. Now, if Ph.D. candidates, 
who notoriously know more at that stage 
than they ever know thereafter, betray 
wholly superficial knowledge of Adam 
Smith, how much less will they know of 
Adam Ferguson! 

This second Adam has received little or 
no attention from American sociologists, 
with the honorable exception of Barnes, 
who probably was put on the scent by 
Dunning, that sociologically oriented politi- 
cal scientist. The present reviewer con- 
fesses that not until a year ago, when he 
read Barnes’s article on “The Struggle of 
Races,” did he arrive at a just appreciation 
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of Ferguson and read info him rather than 
about him. Only the German writers— 
Gumplowicz, Ludwig Stein, and Sombart— 
seem to have kept him from total eclipse 
in Europe. 

The volume under review is to be recom- 
mended highly to all who are capable of 
revising their estimates of the forerunners 
of sociology. Lehmann has done so thor- 
ough a piece of work (marred, to be sure, by 
minor blemishes—what book is not?) that 
it will probably rank as the definitive study 
of Ferguson in English. More penetrating 
than Montesquieu, less arbitrarily rational- 
istic than Hume, Adam Ferguson deserves 
a hearing, not only from historically minded 
students but from all who lay claim to 
interest in sociological method. Is this 
overenthusiastic? No. 

Howarp BECKER 

Smith College 


Spann, Orumar. Gesellschaftslehre. 8rd 
revised edition. Pp. xxvii, 59%. Leip- 
zig: Quelle and Meyer, 1980. 20 marks, 

Freyaer, Hans. Soziologie als Wirklich- 
keitswissenschaft: Logische Grundlegung 
des Systems der Soziologie. Pp. iv, 810. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1930. 12.00 RM. 


Othmar Spann is famous for his vigorous 
style and his habit of rushing in where 
angels fear to tread; the third edition of his 
Sociology only confirms this judgment. It 
is clearer than any other learned German 
treatise with which the writer is familiar, 
and intense conviction forcefully expressed 
starts from every page—but it is not 
science, either in the sense of scientta or of 
Wissenschaft. Social philosophy of a pecu- 
liarly subjective type, is the kindest charac- 
terization possible. Only the logically 
inept will be deceived by the resounding 
but hollow “antithesis” between indi- 
vidualism and universalism. Quatsch mit 
Tunke! At the same time, the elaborate 
documentation and the excellent condensa- 
tions of current theories (that of Schmidt- 
Koppers, for example) make the book of 
some value as a research aid; no one work- 
ing in the field of Central European social 
theory should neglect it. Others may 
safely pass it by. 

Freyer’s book is both dangerous and 
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valuable. Dangerous, because the presen- 
tation of the sociological systems of other 
writers is at first glance wholly objective, 
but at bottom extremely distorted. His 
discussion of Dilthey, Simmel, and von 
Wiese seems so clear and fair that the 
unwary may be persuaded; but any one 
who knows what these sociologists actually 
said rather than what Freyer makes them 
say, is compelled to reject almost all of the 
first and most of the second chapter—that 
is, about half the book. The other half, 
however, is of great value; instead of para- 
phrasing and misrepresenting others, Freyer 
expounds his own point of view. His 
thesis is that sociology is necessarily linked 
or even identical with the philosophy of 
history, and that the Hegelian variety of © 
the latter is most likely to be of lasting 
worth. It is the most rewarding analysis 
of the basic methodology of sociology that 
has appeared in recent years. More than 
this it is impossible to say in a brief review— 
the device of sending the inquiring reader 
to the book itself is justified here if any- 
where. 
HowarD BECKER 


Smith College 
VIERKANDT, ALFRED, et al. (Eds.). Hand- 
wörterbuch der Somologie. First and sec- 


ond parts. Pp. 804. Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1931. Vol. I, 13.40 
RM; Vol. I, 12.40 RM. 


This encyclopedia of sociology is a land- 
mark in the intellectual life of Germany. 
Until very recent years sociologists were, as 
Ross puts it, “utterly browbeaten by the 
arrogant professors of the Staatswissen- 
schaften,” and even now there are very few 
who hold chairs of sociology-—they are 
usually economists, and so forth, who 
practice sociology as an avocation. Dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias for all the other 
social sciences abound; but until the ap- 
pearance of the volume under review, 
nothing similar in the field of sociology was 
to be found. 

The contributors are all men of distinc- 
tion; one need mention only Hertz, Som- 
bart, Steinmetz, Tönnies, Vierkandt, and 
von Wiese (who by no means exhaust the 
list) to make that fact evident. The 
articles, with few exceptions, seem care- 
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fully and concisely written, and the head- 
ings chosen focus upon the most vital 
aspects of the sociological field. Four 
main divisions underlie the work: Societal 
Sociology, General Cultural Sociology, 
Sociology of Particular Culture Patterns 
(State, Property, Religion, and so forth), 
and Analvses of Particular Cultures and 
Epochs. 

Faults there are, of course-—what worl: is 
without them? Most aggravating is the 
lack of carefully compiled and compre- 
hensive bibliographies; when compared 
with the wealth of material given in Eisler’s 
Handwörterbuch der Philosophie, for ex- 
ample, sociology appears in a poor light. 
Many American textbooks, notably Perk 
and Burgess’ Introduction to the Sctence of 
Sociology, contain a great deal more bibli- 
ography than this whole encyclopedia will 
show, if one can judge by the first half. 

But after all, it is the articles that make 
an encyclopedia, and nearly all of them are 
eminently worth while. No college or 
university library can dispense with the 
work if any claims to extensive facilities for 
research are made. Moreover, it provides 
one means of breaking through the rind of 
academic provincialism—if American soci- 
ologists will take the trouble to read it. 

Howarv BECKER 

Smith College 


Batpwiy, Bro T., Fourmors, Eva A31- 
GAIL, and Hapiey, Lora. Farm Chil- 

- dren. Pp. xxii, 837. New York: D., 
Appleton & Company, 1980. $4.00. 


This volume represents a survey of 
school and preschool children of two Iowa 
rural communities—their environmen:al 
conditions, their life on farms, their physical 
and mental development, and the character 
and evaluation of the school, home, and 
neighborhood conditions. 

The value of this study consists in its 
being a first-hand investigation of a 
particular situation in a systematic and 
comprehensive manner. It is probably the 
first of its kind in our country. There ere 
other studies of farm children, but from 
special angles. The authors have sought to 
discover scientifically just what the farm 
child is, its defects, and what conditians 
have made it what it is, and to evaluste 
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the situation. They have done a good 
piece of work, highly valuable in content 
and method. They believe that their 
picture is representative of farm child life 
in the United States. This is, of course, 
questionable. It doubtless represents a 
large portion of farm localities. But the 
United States is a vast and variegated 
country, with most diverse physical, anthro- 
pological, and cultural settings for its 
different communities. It would be too 
much to expect that one study in a small 
portion of one state could represent such 
diversity. 
J. M. GULETTE 
University of North Dakota 


JoNES, Dorsey D. Edwin Chadwick and 
the Early Public Health Movement in 
England. Pp. 160. Iowa City: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1981. $1.50. 


This study represents a laudable effort to 
trace the genesis of an important move- 
ment, but good intentions are about the 
only virtue which can be accorded it. 
The author does not seem to have been well 
orientated either in the social history of 
England or in the story of preventive medi- 
cine, both so essential to the handling of 
this theme. He has, moreover, missed im- 
portant sources, depended too largely upon 
secondary materials, confused the organiza- 
tion of these materials, and—last but not 
least—has occasionally been guilty of 
serious misstatements of fact. 

Ricuarp H. Sarrock 

Duke University 
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FOREWORD 


THE riots and disturbances which have in recent years occurred in our 
prisons have served to focus public attention on our methods of dealing 
with criminals. Many persons have come to wonder if we have not, 
after all, been pursuing false idols. We have begun to lose faith in the 
mighty citadels of impenetrable walls which once made our prisons show 
places of civic architecture. We are realizing that they have failed in 
their task of protecting us against crime. 

True enough, the prison has come to be the last resort of penal treat- 
ment, when all other measures have proved wanting. This has made 
the prison’s work a fearfully difficult one. Yet we are compelled to con- 
clude that, since the vast majority of prisoners will be returned to normal 
social life at the expiration of their sentences, our prisons must be ra- 
tionally adapted, in organization and functions, to the complicated task 
which faces them. If this means the renunciation of vindictive theories 
and policies, let us renounce them. If it means more science in penal 
treatment, let us have more science. The fact is that our prisons must 
become effective and dynamic agencies of social protection which, if 
humanly possible, will return the prisoners to society better men than 
when they entered the institutions. 

To those who are looking for information on the work of our prisons, 
this volume is offered—not in the expectation that it will remove all 
doubts or answer all questions, but rather in the hope that it may 
stimulate thought by its presentation of problems which require solution. 

Epwi H. SUTHERLAND 
THORSTEN SELLIN 


The Historical Background of Our Prisons 


By Torsten Serum, Pa.D. 


Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., New York City; Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E have in the United States a 

hundred-odd State and Federal 
prisons and reformatories, and we have 
several thousand jails and workhouses. 
In these institutions we place annually 
several hundred thousand prisoners 
who have offended against our criminal 
laws, and subject them to punishment 
and correction. To the average person 
the word “prison,” more than any 
other fcrm of punishment, represents 
the law’s threat against wrongdoers. 
Yet imprisonment is used only in deal- 
ing with a small part of the total num- 
‘per of lawbreakers and, furthermore, 
it is, historically speaking, one of the 
most recent of all penalties. 

In all times, punishment by the State 
has been motivated by desires to intim!- 
date the criminal, inflict suffering upon 
him, deter him and others from crime, 
and protect society. Until a couple of 
centuries ago, it was assumed that these 
aims cld best be secured by corporal 
and capital punishment. The old laws 
of Eurepe vied with each other in the 
number and the diversity of these pen- 
alties. Death was inflicted in numer- 
ous ways, one more frightful than the 
other. Among the corporal punish- 
ments, the lash was prominent, and 
branding and maiming were frequently 
employed. Our own colonial history 
offers numerous examples of most of 
these punishments.! 

The historical penologist cannot but 
be impressed by the comparative rarity 
of imprisonment for punitive offenses 
during ancient, medieval, and much 


1 See Earle, Alice Morse, Curious Punishments 
of Bygons Days, New York, 1922. 


of modern times. The Ordinance of 
1670 in France, for instance, which 
regulated criminal law and procedure 
throughout that realm, recognized the 
prison only as a place for detaining 
prisoners held for trial or awaiting the 
execution of the penalty imposed by 
the court. The best known of the 
French treatises on criminal law writ- 
ten during the eighteenth century, be- 
fore the French Revolution, adopted 
the same attitude toward the prison. 
In England, on the other hand, the 
prison as a form of punishment had 
been used for a considerable time. 
History indicates that as early as the 
tenth century, certain minor offenses 
brought loss of liberty for specified 
periods to the criminal; and as each 
succeeding century unrolls, this penalty 
is used more and more frequently in 
England without apparently displacing 
corporal and capital punishments to 
any great degree. 


Tan Corrective PURPOSE 


Lack of space forbids us to describe 
in any detail the development of prison 
history, and we shall therefore limit the 
discussion to the use of imprisonment 
for corrective or reformatory purposes. 
To date with any exactitude the ap- 
pearance of this motive for imprison- 
ment is perhaps impossible. It seems 
to have been first expressed in the ad- 
ministration of justice under the canon 
law. The prisons of the Church from 
the middle of the first millennium un- 
doubtedly made use of penitence and 
conversion to effect the reformation of 
their prisoners. 
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In civil law the corrective motive 
seems to have found little opportunity 
for expression until about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. England was 
apparently the first country to accept 
the correctional idea. Perhaps this 
was no accident, considering her long 
experiment with punitive imprison- 
ment. Faced with a more or less 
loosely organized criminality growing 
out of the vagrancy problem which at 
that time had assumed large propor- 
tions in all of the great European coun- 
tries, England first tried repressive 
measures of the sternest kind, with ap- 
parently no results. At the behest of 
Bishop Ridley, the old Royal Palace of 
Bridewell in London was, in 1557, 
turned into a workhouse, partly to 
offer employment opportunities to the 
needy poor, and partly to punish, cor- 
rect, and reform by labor of a diversi- 
fied nature, minor offenders of the class 
of prostitutes and “sturdy beggars and 
vagabonds.” The London “Bride- 
well” became a model for the houses of 
correction which, as a result of the Act 
of 1576, were established throughout 
England.- 

Whether these Elizabethan work- 
houses had any influence on the devel- 
opment of penological practice outside 
of England, it is difficult to say. It is 
certain, however, that the workhouses 
of Holland played a leading rôle in that 
development. The first and most fa- 
mous of the Dutch institutions was 
the Amsterdam workhouse for men, 
founded in 1595. It is significant that 
this prison was organized in response 
to a growing public opinion against the 
classical repressive penalties of the day. 
Professor von Hippel, whose splendid 
researches have thrown light on the 
growth and the influence of this institu- 
tion, quotes the minutes of a meeting of 
a city council of Amsterdam held in 
1589: 

Because offenders, mostly young, are 


arrested in this city daily, and because 
public opinion 1s such that the judges find 
it difficult to sentence these offenders, be- 
cause of their youth, to death or corporal | 
punishment, the burgomasters have in- 
quired if it might not be wise to create an 
institution where vagabonds, wrongdoers, 
mischief makers, and others of the same 
ilk, may be imprisoned and set to work for 
as long a period as the judges may deem 
necessary considering the nature of their 
offenses.* 


The resulting workhouse was indeed 
an unusual institution. Its labor and 
its educational programs, its adminis- 
trative organizations, its use of rewards 
and punishments, and the indeter- 
minate sentence—through judicial re- 
view—distinguish it as one of the most 
important institutions of modern times. 
Its fame spread abroad and it became, 
directly or indirectly, the model for 
houses of correction not only in Holland 
but also in Germany, Belgium, and 
the Scandinavian countries. It finally 
played an important rôle in influencing 
the ideas of John Howard. 


Evouvrion or Prison REFORM 


It would be interesting, were space 
available, to trace the further develop- 
ment of the correctional idea in prison 
treatment, to see it at work in the house 
of correction for boys created in Rome 
in 1704 by Pope Clement XI, to note its 
growth in the prison of Milan and in 
the more famous workhouse at Ghent, 
to see the experimentation, in this or 
that institution mentioned, with soli- 
tary confinement—in idleness or with 
labor—and with segregation at night 
and work in common during the day; 
to trace, in other words, the evolution 
of the most characteristic elements of 
modern prison organization and ad- 
ministration. Suffice it to say that 


2 von Hippel, R., “Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
Freiheitsstrafe,” Zeilschrift f. d. ges. Strafrechts- 
wists, 18 419-494, 608-8666, 1898; p. 440 
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when the time came for the general 
adoption of imprisonment as a substi- 
tute for punishment to life or limb, 
sufficient experience existed to make 
the transition relatively easy. 

In England the agitation for the abo- 
litiow of sanguinary legislation reached 
its height during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly through the work of 
jurists like Romilly, Bentham, and 
Blackstone, and philanthropists like 
Hanway and Howard—the last perhaps 
the greatest name among prison re- 
formers. John Howard’s surveys of 
_ English and continental jails and work- 
houses not only brought to the atten- 
tion of the world the abuses in these 
institutions, but also made known to 
the English people the work of some of 
the institutions previously mentioned 
in this article. 

Fortunately, Howard labored during 
a century which was intellectually 
ripe fcr prison reform. The attacks 
on traditional jurisprudence made by 
Hume, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Vol- 
taire, and the Encyclopedists had 
aroused sympathetic response in the 
hearts of citizens and lawmakers. The 
rising humanitarianism, with its oppo- 
sition to corporal and sometimes to 
capital punishment, made it impera- 
tive to find a more satisfactory form of 
penaltreatment. Imprisonment seemed 
most suitable, for it not only deprived 
the criminal of his most cherished pos- 
session, freedom, but it was revocable, 
eminently divisible, and gave promise 
of financial gain to the state. Further- 
more, it guaranteed society against 
injury for the period of the criminal’s 
confinement, and offered an oppor- 
tunity for the reformation of the pris- 
oner so that he could be returned to 
society a useful member thereof. The 
culmination of the work of English 
reformers was the law of 1779, which 
created penitentiaries for serious 
offenders. 


AMERICAN PENAL SYSTEMS 


The American colonies were not ig- 
norant of these developments. The 
colonists had brought with them to the 
New World the penal system of the-Old. 
In the South were found the more 
rigorous imitators. The Northerners 
were less severe in their legisla- 
tion, and the mildest régime was un- 
doubtedly that of Pennsylvania, which, 
under William Penn, abolished capital 
punishment except for a couple of 
offenses. It was indeed the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania who became the leaders 
of prison reform. They brought with 
them to their new home a mixed herit- 
age of experiences and ideals. In 
England they had been persecuted for 
their heterodoxy, and in their exile in 
Holland they no doubt learned some- 
thing about the workhouses of that 
country. Their charitable religion 
made them humane toward theirerring 
and suffering fellowmen, and the work 
of their coreligionist, John Howard, 
made them conscious of their own crime 
problem and opened their eyes to the 
evils of their own congregate jails, 
particularly the Walnut Street Jail in 
Philadelphia. This institution was 
typical of the jails of the colonial 
period. Young and old, men and 
women, the well and the sick, the un- 
convicted awaiting trial and the con- 
victed, the criminals and the debtors, 
were all herded together without much 
discrimination. ‘The moral contagion 
in this prison might well be imagined. 

When the Society for the Alleviation 
of the Miseries of Public Prisons was 
organized a couple of years before the 
Revolution, one of its chief tasks be- 
came that of securing reforms which 
would reduce the evils of the congre- 
gate system. It became the foremost 
promoter of the penitentiary idea ad- 
vocated by the English reformers, and 
out of its efforts grew the so-called Penn- 
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sylvania System, first experimented 
with in the Walnut Street Jail, and 
reaching its full development in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, built a century 
ago. This system rested on complete 
isolation, the antithesis of congrega- 
tion. It stood for solitary confine- 
ment, both by day and by night. The 
prisoner, aided by visits from the 
officers of the institution and by read- 
ings from religious tracts, was expected 
to reach a full realization of the enor- 
mity of his offense against God and 
society, and finally arrive at peace with 
his Maker and leave the institution a 
better man. 

Regardless of the validity of this 
system of prison treatment, it became 
a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of prison reform here and abroad. 
Outside the United States it was al- 
most generally accepted, even to the 
architecture, which was peculiarly well 
adapted tothe purpose. Inthe United 
States, however, its rival, the so-called 
Auburn System, won the day. Based 
upon the same fundamental ideas as 
the Pennsylvania System, the Auburn 
Prison employed solitary confinement 
only for short periods, and permitted 
prisoners to work in common during 
the daytime under a rule of silence. 
Most American prisons today follow 
the Auburn System with such modifica- 
tions as time, knowledge, and a chang- 
ing social philosophy have provoked. 

We have already said that the Wal- 
nut Street Jail was typical of the jails 
of the colonial period. The history of 
American penal institutions may be 
regarded as the history of the progres- 
sive classification for special treatment 
of the inmate population of the colonial 
jails. Even before the creation of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, houses of refuge 
had developed in Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. These houses 
became the forerunners of our various 


) training schools of today. In 1876, the 


Elmira Reformatory was opened for 
youthful first offenders. While serious 
offenders have been placed in our State 
prisons, petty criminals have been 
placed in our houses of correction or 
State farms, the criminal insane in 
special hospitals, and the mentally de- 


‘fective delinquents in special institu- 


tions in some states. Special prisons 
for women have permitted the removal 
of women prisoners from many State 
prisons. 


PRESENT TRENDS 


Today our prisons for normal adults 
are undergoing a further specialization 
in some states on the basis of the pris- 
oner’s reformability, and institutions 
are being constructed for those requir- 
ing maximum or minimum safeguards 
against escape. The time will perhaps 
come relatively soon when our jails, 
now generally used both as detention 
houses and as prisons for short-term 
prisoners, will revert to the purpose for 
which they were originally designed, 
and become detention houses for those 
held for trial. When that day arrives, 
the removal of convicted criminals will 
no doubt lead to the structural reform 
of the jails so that they will be better 
adapted to the purpose of housing ac- 
cused and perhaps innocent citizens. 

In many of the penal institutions 
today there may be observed tendencies 
which foreshadow the development in 
institutional penal treatment during 
the coming decades. In some of them, 
particularly in certain training schools 
for young offenders, we may notice at 
work the methods and the techniques 
of treatment that may characterize the 
prisons of tomorrow. 

The very idea of institutional treat- 
ment has in late decades been chal- 
lenged by theoretical penologists. As 
we have learned more about the art of 
human relations and about those whom 
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we place behind prison bars, we have 
gradually come to question the value of 
imprisonment, at least for certain types 
of offenders. It is significant that in 
many states, here and in Europe, the 
prison population has been steadily 


declining, due to the increased use of 


probation, fines, and other non-institu- 
tional forms of treatment. It is not 
inconceivable that in a new penology 
the prison may play but a very re- 
stricted rôle. 


ł 


American Prisons Today: A Survey 
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HE prison is, comparatively speak- 

ing, an institution peculiar to mod- 
ern times. It is true that there were 
prisons among the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and other ancient nations. 
But they were largely places of tem- 
porary confinement for military cap- 
tives, for persons awaiting execution, 
and for those who, by some imprudent 
speech or action, had provoked the 
political or personal anger of the sov- 
ereign. In the middle ages, under the 
feudal system, when the power of the 
lord of the manor was almost absolute, 
the prison was merely a donjon or keep 
in a baronial castle, where a feudal 
lord could incarcerate captives taken 
in flight, or administer discipline to 
refractory subjects. 

The prison system of Europe and 
America has been evolved and de- 
veloped from these human kennels, the 
brutal instruments of tyranny, of 
which the Tower of London and the 
Bastille are the most elaborate and con- 
spicuous examples. The Tower has 
been converted into a military museum; 
and where an indignant populace rose 
in its might and destroyed the Bastille, 
the French Nation has erected a column 
with the figure of Mercury crowning it, 
whose attitude suggests to the observer 
the thought that he is dancing over the 
ruin in the exuberance of his joy at the 
triumph of Freedom; and the key of 
the Bastilleis perhaps the most interest- 
ing relic preserved and shown to visitors 
at Mount Vernon. 

But so late as the time of John 
Howard, only 148 years ago, the gov- 
ernment, when it imprisoned a man, 
washed its hands of pretty nearly all 
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responsibility for him. So little regard 
was paid to the sanitation of prisons 
that the most malignant form of typhus 
fever was popularly known as prison 
fever. The keepers of prisons could 
afford to pay immense sums for their 
appointment, because of the unlimited 
opportunities for the plunder and black- 
mailing of prisoners which the control 
of these engines of oppression gave 
them. The government did not recog- 
nize its obligation even to feed prison- 
ers, who died of starvation while in 
the custody of their keepers; and 
societies were organized for the relief of 
poor debtors. 

Happily, those’ days are forever 
passed away, and for the improved 
condition of prisons the world has to 
thank and bless the memory of John 
Howard—a name which shines illus- 
trious in the annals of human progress 
and which blazes like a star upon the 
roll of saints in Heaven. He was not 
the first to announce the principle that 
prisons should be organized and man- 
aged with a view to the reformation of 
prisoners. In the year 1704, more 
than two centuries ago, a Pope of 
Rome, Clement XI, built the juvenile 
prison of St. Michael and inscribed 
upon the marble slab inserted in the 
wall immediately over the door this 
admirable sentence: “It is not enough 
to restrain the wicked by punishment, 
if you do not make them good by edu- 
cation.” But, as Beccaria, though 
not the first to advocate the abolition 
of torture, was the first to convince the 
world that torture ought to be abol- 
ished, so Howard was the first to im- 
press upon the imagination and the 
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conscience of mankind the true pur- 
pose and aim of prison discipline. 
His laborious life marks an era in the 
history of prison reform. He was its 
apostle, in very much the same sense 
that the Apostle Paul, by his writings, 
formulated Christian doctrine and laid 
the foundation of the Christian Church. 


Types of PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


The word “prison” is frequently 
used to denote any kind of an mstitu- 
tion for the incarceration of those who 
are charged with or convicted of viola- 
tion of the law. We therefore have in 
this country, excluding institutions for 
juveniles, the police stations of cities 
and towns and villages with their lock- 
ups—places of detention for persons 
arrested and awaiting action of the 
lower courts; county jails; county peni- 
tentiaries and workhouses; State and 
Federal reformatories; State and Fed- 
eral prisons or penitentiaries; prison 
farms; road camps; and institutions for 
the criminal imsane and those for 
prisoners who are diagnosed as men- 
tally defective. 

Police lock-ups and county jails, 
receiving mainly those who for the first 
time have been charged with violation 
of the law, are, on the whole, glaring 
examples of the viciousness of our 
system of imprisonment. To these 
Institutions come for a period of one 
day or as long as a year, young and old, 
experienced and inexperienced, to spend 
their time in an atmosphere that has 
all the essentials for the making of men- 
tal, moral, and physical deterioration. 
What a paradox in our treatment of 
offenders that we make them pass 
through our worst schools first; de- 
basing, filthy training schools of vice 
and hopelessness. A delegate to the 
International Prison Congress in 1910 
said: “The great conviction which 
thrust itself upon the mind of every one 
of the foreign delegates with whom I 


have spoken was the extraordinary 
quality of your American reformatories 
and the extraordinary defects of your 
town and county jails.” 

The county penitentiaries and work- 
houses, housing mostly those who are 
charged with minor offenses, are usually 
deserving of no more commendation 
than the county jails. They are, in 
the main, simply enlargements of a 
vicious evil. 

State and Federal reformatories are 
intended usually for first offenders, 
male and female, and in some states 
for both misdemeanants and felons, 
between the ages of 16, 21 and 30. 
Their purpose originally, beginning 
with the Elmira Reformatory, was to 
take from the State prisons the young 
and hopeful type of inmates and give 
them the benefit of book school and 
trade training. In recent years, how- 
ever, with the more frequent use of 
probation, these institutions do not 
receive so many of the type of inmate 
that was in the minds of those who 
were responsible for their beginning. 
Too frequently it can be shown that 
the reformatories are housing a large 
percentage of those who have been in 
juvenile institutions, county jails, pen- 
itentiaries and workhouses, and even 
on probation, and who are hopefully 
detoured on their inevitable journey to 
State prison. 

State prisons, or penitentiaries as 
they are called in some states, usually 
receive those who are convicted of 
capital crimes or felonies and are serv- 
ing a sentence of not less than one year. 

Prison farms are a comparatively 
modern method of housing and treat- 
ment, and are successfully operated in a 
number of states. They have opened 
the way for a less costly type of hous- 
ing, more humane treatment of prison- 
ers, better classification, and more 
adequate employment. 

Road camps are also evidence of a 
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comparatively modern trend in dealing 
with prisoners, and, under good ad- 
ministration, offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the healthful and useful 
employment of prisoners. However, 
the conditions prevailing in some of 
the camps in the South, particularly 
those under county management, 
largely tend to overshadow, if not 
entirely obliterate, the above ad- 
vantages. 

Provision for the criminal insane and 
for mentally defective delinquents 
indicates a decided advance, especially 
when these unfortunate people are 
maintained in separate institutions. 
Many of the states are beginning to 
recognize the need for separate treat- 
ment and housing of those offenders 
who are mentally ill, while others have 
actually made substantial provision 
for such need. 

It can be seen from the above that 
the penal institutions in the United 
States are of many different kinds, and 
it is somewhat difficult adequately to 
describe them, because of their in- 
complete, varied, and combined exist- 
ence in the different states. Certain 
it is that in our country we lack a 
complete and uniform type of institu- 
tional system and housing, as well as a 
system of central control and admin- 
istration. Nationally speaking, the 
Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions, administered by the Bureau of 
Prisons of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, are the only ones 
operating on the plan of centralized ad- 
ministration and control. While many 
of the states have a degree of central 
control for the institutions within their 
boundaries, the weakness of this ar- 
rangement is that each state adminis- 
ters its institutions according to its 
traditions, ideas, and policy. ‘Thus 
there exists a situation of each state 
going its own way, which gives us an 
abundance of variety, with good and 


bad here and there, but too much bad 
in most places. 


TyrprcaL Prison Lire 

What is life in a typical prison like? 
To begin with, the group itself is abnormal, 
being composed entirely of one sex and be- 
ing shut away from all contact with the 
world outside. The usual associations of 
family and friends are wholly absent. 
Each man wishes to regain his liberty and, 
except in rare cases, is resentful of the force 


that placed him in prison. Few of the 


motives that play upon people in normal 
society operate upon prisoners. ‘They have 
been stamped with judicial and social 
stigma—~and whatever may be their pe- 
culiar personalities, they are well aware of 
this fact. Usually they comprise a very 
great variety of people: experienced crim- 
inals with chance offenders, mentally 
normal persons with those who have every 
type of peculiarity and disability, the 
capable and the inefficient, persons who are 


‘ well-to-do on the outside with those who 


are poor, those who mean to do well and 
those who intend to continue law-breaking 
when released. Incentives usually as- 
sumed to affect conduct are hardly present; 
they will be fed, clothed and housed no 
matter what they do, and their main pur- 
pose is to avoid too open break with the 
prison rules and to obtain release as early 
as possible, 

In most prisons the life of the inmate is 
controlled for him, and he moves in obedi- 
ence to innumerable rules which leave him 
no chance for initiative or Judgment. 
The treatment is en masse, not individual. 
Warden and guards are usually more in- 
terested in ease of administration than in 
giving attention to the individual needs of 
offenders, This not only leads to a great 
variety of rules, but it results in a regi- 
mented life and routine that tends to unfit 
the prisoner for life outside. This, in fact, 
is one of the worst features of prison admin- 
istration. Despite all that can be said in 
favor of the stabilizing effect of such an 
environment upon occasional individuals, 
the mechanical, treadmill quality of such 
an existence is not proper preparation for 
the resumption of a varied social life. 


- 
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Prisoners are expected, upon leaving, to 
lead normal lives in a complex social envi- 
ronment—but the institution does little for 
them to augment their ability to do this. 

Glance for a moment at a typical day in 
many of the prisons in the United States. 
At a given time all prisoners arise, either to 
the sound of a clanging bell or not. The 
prisoner’s first duty is to dress and make his 
bed, the rules as to the condition in which 
he shell leave his cell being usually very 
exact. If he has a wash basin in his cell, 
he washes before he leaves; otherwise he 
marches with others to the central lava- 
tory. Alter a fixed interval, he is supposed 
to be ready to leave his cell, but before he 
does this he must stand at the front bars, 
with kis hands placed in a prescribed 
manner, forthe morning count. Arapofa 
stick ar the end of the gallery announces 
that a guard is coming to take the count. 

This done, doors are unlocked (by a 
master lever at the end of the gallery) 
and the prisoners step out into the corridor. 
In line they march, accompanied by guards, 
to the mess hall. They may not sit down, 
however, until permitted. Sometimes a 
rap tells them to pull out their stools, a 
second rap to sit down, and a third rap to 
eat the food that has already been placed 
on the tables; in some institutions a single 
rap takes care of the whole process. The 
rule of silence, though not as common as a 
decade ago, still obtains in some prisons. 
Numerous guards stand around the dining 
room, keeping close watch. If additional 
food is alowed, the manner of the request is 
often for the prisoner to hold up one finger 
to show that he wishes a slice of bread, two 
fingers to show that he wishes potatoes, and 
three fingers to show that he wishes meat— 
or whatever the foods are. Time allowed 
for breakfast is usually about twenty 
minutes. At a given signal the prisoners 
rise and at another signal march from the 
mess hall. 

If weather permits, a short exercise 
period is sometimes allowed after break- 
fast, the exercise often consisting solely in 
marching around the yard without permis- 
sion to talk or smoke. After this, the 
prisoners march to shops or other places of 
work. In the shops there is usually little 
relief from this monotony. The man can- 


not move from his place of work except 
upon orders—and in some prisons the 
practice still prevails of prescribing the 
amount of work to be done each day. 
Work is seldom assigned upon the basis of 
the prisoner’s experience, aptitude, or 
plans after he leaves prison. In some shops 
the men are required to work at high ten- 
sion, and the chief if not the sole interest 
of the prison administration is to get as 
large a product out of them as possible. 

When the whistle blows, the men stop 
work, wash usually at a trough, and fall in 
line to march to the noonday meal in the 
mess hall. Here the same performance is 
gone through with as at breakfast. Often 
there is no exercise or recreation period at 
noon. As soon as dinner is over, the men 
march back to their shops and begin the - 
afternoon’s work. 

To most people the end of the day’s work 
brings a moderate sense of satisfaction. To 
prisoners in many of our American prisons 
it means only return to the cells. After 
the evening meal the men are marched to 
the cells and locked in for the night. This 
is not the universal practice, for in some 
prisons the cells are not locked immediately, 
and the men are allowed to walk up and 
down in the corridors. When locked in, 
they do not again leave the cells until the 
march for breakfast starts the following 
morning. Lights go out in all cells at the 
same time, commonly at 9:00 o'clock. 
Moreover, no prisoner may have his light 
out until every other prisoner has his light 
out. Thus a prisoner may neither retire 
comfortably earlier than others, nor may he 
stay up later than others—no matter what 
his tiredness, the condition of his health, or 
his personal desire. Even if a prisoner 
wishes to sit up and read, or retain his light 
for some other purpose, he cannot. 

It is obvious that for many persons this 
must be a stultifying routine, ill-calculated 
to render them better citizens. But that 
is only one day. The week-end is often a 
still more barren stretch. In many prisons 
Saturday afternoon is now given over to 
unorganized recreation or leisure. Even if 
this privilege is allowed Saturday after- 
noons, the prisoners enter their cells at 4:80 
or 5:00 of that afternoon and (in some 
prisons) do not come out until 7:00 o’clock 
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Monday morning, except for an hour or 
two Sunday morning for religious exercises 
and for meals. Any one who attempts to 
live in a prison cell four feet by seven will 
know what this means. 


To the person on the outside, the thought 
of such a day as this is difficult; a week of it 
would probably be unbearable; a month 
would drive some of us insane. Let the 
reader imagine, if he can, what two years of 
it would mean, or five or ten—or whatever 
is the length of the offender’s sentence. 
To thousands of human beings in prisons in 
the United States today, it is bringing dis- 
use of faculties and degeneration of person- 
alities. That these people are criminals is 
no defense for making them worse. If 
society wishes to rehabilitate its offenders, 
it will have to adopt more constructive 
measures. 

We wish to call attention to rules govern- 
ing the lives of offenders which are enforced 
in some prisons: 

“Every prisoner admitted to this Peni- 
tentiary will be furnished with a book con- 
taining the rules which are to govern his 
conduct during his term of imprisonment. 
Read and study these rules carefully... . 

“You must not be boisterous, but main- 
tain a quiet and creditable demeanor at all 
times. . 

“You may talk to your cell mate, if you 
have one, but in low tones only. Do not 
talk or call to men in other cells; do not 
whistle, sing, or make any unnecessary 
noise. 

“Keep your person, clothes, bedding, cell 
and library books clean. You must not 
draw upon, paint nor alter the walls of your 
cell, ... 

“You must wear your outer shirt, and 
you are not allowed to work in your under- 
shirt, unless by special permission of the 
Warden or Deputy Warden while tending 
boilers, furnaces, etc. 

“ When leaving or entering your cell, open 
and close the door without slamming. 
Stand at the cell door whenever required for 
count. 

“ Do not go to bed in the day time, except 
by permission, and on account of sickness. 
Do not go to bed with your clothing on. 
Keep your shoes off the bed. 


““Tinkering in your cell is expressly for- 
bidden. j 

“When marching in line keep your head 
erect and your face turned toward the 
front. . . . Put your cap or hat on properly 
and keep your hands out of your pockets. 
. . . Making faces or insulting gestures will 
not be tolerated. 

“In speaking to an officer or guard, speak 
distinctly. Do not pass closely in front of 
an officer or guard, or between two officers 
or guards who are conversing. 

“At the sound of the first bell in the 
morning, rise promptly, make up your bed 
properly, clean your cuspidor, and sweep 
your cell, then wash your face and hands, 
await the call for breakfast. At the sound 
of the bell prepare to step out of your cell 
promptly as soon as unlocked, and at the 
command of the guard march out into the 
corridor, forming in columns of two, and in 
that formation marching to dining room in 
perfect order. Do not remain in your cell 
without permission. 

“On entering the dining hall take your 
seat promptly, position erect, with eyes to 
the front, until the signal is given to com- 
mence eating. 

“Conversation during meals is not 
allowed... . 

“Eating or drinking before or after the 
proper signals, using vinegar in your drink- 
ing water, or putting meat on the table is 
prohibited. 

“Wasting food in any form will not be 
tolerated. You must not ask for nor allow 
the waiter to place more food on your plate 
than you can eat. When through with 
meal leave pieces of bread on left side of 
your plate... . Sit erect. When the 
signal is given to arise, drop your hands to 
your side and march out and to your place 
in lie. . 

“When at work give your undivided 
attention to it. Gazing at visitors, or at 
other prisoners, will not be allowed. . . .’”! 

The very fact that these rules are com- 
monly disobeyed is one objection to them. 
Prisoners, in prison, are subjected to a 
régime of law enforcement which no one can 
live up to; this hardly promotes respect for 


1 Quoted from the book of rules of a particular 
prison, but typical of many prisons. 
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law, nor does it send the prisoners out more 
law-abiding than when they entered. If 
the rules were actually enforced it would 
reduce the offenders to automatons. 

There is, however, a graver objection to 
them. The fact that they exist and can be 
enforced gives officers and guards the op- 
portunity to “ride” prisoners, that is, to 
overlook infringements of the rules in some 
cases and to come down hard, in others, 
when the rules are violated. Thus, if a 
guard wishes to curry favor with his su- 
periors, or to make life difficult for a pris- 
oner against whom he has conceived a 
grievance (and this, in prisons as they are 
conducted today, often happens), he has 
only to catch a prisoner in a minor infrac- 
tion of the rule to reduce him from one 
grade to another, to cause the loss of good- 
conduct time and thus to lengthen his 
sentence, or to compel the imposition upon 
him of some intra-mural punishment. 
Rules of this kind ought to be revised— 
and many of them ought to be abolished.? 


PRISON STATISTICS 


It is difficult to give an accurate 
figure of the number of persons in the 
prisons at any given time, or of the 
number received in the course of a 
calendar year. The reports of the 
Federal Census Bureau, no matter how 
painstakingly prepared, are incom- 
plete. The 1927 report shows that in 
98 of the prisons and reformatories 
there were 98,245 persons on January 
1, 1927; the generally admitted increase 
in the number of commitments since 
that time would make the total con- 
siderably larger at this writing. The 
report also shows that the number of 
persons committed by the courts to 
prisons and reformatories during 1927 
was 51,986. The latest census enu- 
meration with respect to the inmates of 
county penitentiaries and workhouses 
or of other institutions for short-time 


3 Pp, 215-220 of National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, Report on Penal 
Institutions, Probation and Parola (no. 9, June 23, 
1931), vi+844 pp. Washington, 1981. 


offenders, is for the first six months of 
1923, and shows that in that period 
there were received 144,422, or approxi- 
mately 289,000 for the year. This 
does not in any sense stand for that 
number of different persons, since some 
are committed to these institutions 
more than once in the course of a year. 
It.is probable that the total number of 
persons serving sentences in penal in- 
stitutions in the United States at this 
time is about 160,000, and that the 
number of commitments in a year is 
about $80,000. 


Apparently overcrowding is a condition 
which is growing from year to year, as 
evidenced by the fact that the excess of 
population over capacity in 1926 was 11.7 
per cent, rising to 19.1 in 1927. In 15 
states only of the 39 reported in 1927 was the 
capacity not exceeded by the population. 
In one quarter of the states which show 
overcrowding, conditions seem to have 
shown some improvement between the two 


` years. ‘The highest percentages for 1927 


are 78.6 for Michigan; followed by Cali- 
fornia, 62.2: Oklahoma, 56.7; and Ohio, 
54.1. The Federal prisons show a degree 
of overcrowding which is exceeded by only 
two of the states, the percentage being 
61.7.3 


Tar FUTURE 


Public indifference and neglect is 
largely , responsible for the lack of 
worth-while progress in the develop- 
ment and the improvement of our 
penal and correctional system. Prison 
riots in 1929 awakened public interest 
and conscience toward the need for 
dispassionate and intelligent treatment 
of those who come into conflict with 
the law and are sent to institutions 
known as prisons, The public neglect 
and indifference of decades is more 
generally recognized today than at any 
time heretofore, and there is a growing 


3U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Prisoners in State and Federal Reform- 
atories, 1927, p. 7. 
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demand that we face about and no 
longer attempt to sidestep a problem 
that justly requires public attention if 
for no other reason than that of plain 
decency. , 

Fromtimeimmemorial, the public has 
been content to send the offender to 
prison and feel a certain sense of satis- 
faction and security with the closing of 
the prison door. Encouraging, how- 
ever, are the present signs that we are 
in a most hopeful period, embracing a 
penology not,in the least modern so 
far as thought and theory are con- 
cerned; but nevertheless most urgently 
needed in practice if we are to go sub- 
stantially forward. That penology em- 
braces, among other features, the 
following: l 

(1) reduction of the causes of crime 
through various forms of social better- 
ment; 

. (2) the betterment of our criminal 
law and our criminal procedure in order 
that crime may be quickly and justly 
dealt with in the courts; 

(3) the substitution, wherever proper, 
of probation for imprisonment; in 
other words, the utilization of condi- 
tional liberty under strict supervision 
of the prisoner convicted of crime when 
such conviction is the first one, or when 
circumstances warrant the judge in 
believing that the ends of justice and of 
society can be attained without im- 


prisonment; . 
(4) for inmates of correctional in- 
stitutions, a -proper classification 


whereby first offenders will be sepa- 
rated from hardened offenders, the 
young from the old; the inebriate and 
the tramp and the feeble-minded to be 
segregated in special institutionsinstead 
of being promiscuously dealt with in 
the old-time prison; 

(5) the development of the principle 
of the indeterminate sentence whereby 
the fixed sentence will disappear and 
whereby all sentences will be within 


limits which the prisoner through 
good conduct, industry, and change 
of attitude can largely set for him- 
self; r ' 

(6) the development of an industrial 
education within the prison, whereby 
each inmate may learn the habit of 
industry and receive traming that 
will enable him, so far as his ability 
permits, to engage in a worthy occupa- 
tion subsequent to his release; 

(7) the development of a program — 
which will embrace, in addition to the 
teaching of the three R’s, education in 
the broadest sense, to wit, the teaching 
of inmates how to live usefully and 
happily among their fellowmen; 

(8) the development of ‘a physical 
education which will’ help the man to 
attain and -maintain physical and 
mental health, and which will teach 
him the simple fundamental princi- 
ples of personal and community hy- 
giene; 

(9) the development of a moral edu- 
cation whereby those who have come to 
prison antisocial and down-and-out 
may be strengthened and given courage 
and light, so that they may become 
honest-minded and God-fearing; 

(10) the development of higher qual- 
ifications and working conditions for 
the personnel of the prison service, so 
that there may be brought into prison 
work more of the type of ‘person who 
will be able to function in the ad- 
ministration of a prison system which 
has as its main objective the training 
and education of the law-breaker for 
better living; 

(11) and lastly, the development of 
the education of the. public whereby 
those on the outside shall have a much 
clearer conception of what imprison- 
ment is for, and what our duty is in 
the great and difficult task of makmg 
the prisoner over and, upon his release, 
helping him to regain a foothold in the 
world. 


The Prison’s Place in the Penal System 


By Groras W. Kiracaway, LL.D: 


New York School of Social Work, formerly, Dean of Columbia University 
Law School and Warden of Sing Sing Prison 


HE American prison has again, 

after a half century of forgetful- 
ness, won a place like a storm cloud in 
the sun. The recent tragic outbreaks, 
with their echo of desperation, in half a 
dozen of our larger prisons, and the 
holocaust of deaths by fire, indicating 
a state of criminal negligence, in the 
biggest of them, along with the disclo- 
sure of the demoralizing conditions of 
overcrowding and idleness prevailing in 
most of them, have roused public opin- 
ion from its wonted apathy. The first 
and most general reaction to these 
events was one of alarm and resent- 
ment, with a demand for a more drastic 
discipline; but this was quickly followed 
by an appeal for more and bigger pris- 
ons. Both of these popular demands 
have been met or are by way of being 
met; the first through the adoption of 
more rigorous disciplinary measures 
and increased armament in many of 
the larger prisons, and the second by 
legislative and administrative action in 
speeding up new prison construction. 
The latter process is now well under 
way in many of our states as well as 
in the prison system of the Federal 
Government, and we are building on 
the grand scale, not only for our present 
prison population but for the much 
greater number that we expect to house 
in prison cells during the next decade 
—and this at a time when the English 
prison is all but disappearing from the 
scene. 


Recent INCREASE IN PRISON 
POPULATION 


What this may portend is shown by 
figures indicating the phenomenal in- 
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crease of the prison population in all 
but a few of our states in recent years. 
Thus the number of men confined 1n the 
State prisons of New York has risen 
from 4,598 in 1923 to 6,618 in 1930— 
an increase of 44 per cent in seven 
years. In the same time, the penal 
population of the State of Illinois has 
more than doubled, the rise for the 
decade having been 131 per cent, while 
that of Ohio has gone up from 8,887 in 
1923 to 8,618 in 1980—an increase of 
over 120 per cent. In August, 1928, 
the Ohio State Penitentiary, with cells 
for 2,184 men, had a population of 
4,345 inmates, with an idle squad 
ranging from 1,200 to 2,000. 

These figures lose some of their 
portentousness when we recall the 
wave of terrorism which has sharpened 
the sword of justice in the last decade, 
and take note of a recent moderation of 
the passion for drastic punishments 
which seems now to be slowing up the 
stream of victims flowing from the 
courts to the prison. But even with 
this mitigation, the New York State 
Commission, which has recently investi- 
gated the prison problem of that State, 
bases its building plans upon an expect- 
ancy of a State prison population of 
from 10,000 to 13,000 in the year 1940, 
indicating a further increase of from 50 
to 100 per cent in the next nine years. 

The causes for this portentous in- 
crease in our prison population in 
recent years are not easy to define. 
There is no evidence for the widespread 
impression that these years have wit- 
nessed a considerable rise in the crime 
rate. It is inherently improbable that 
this should be the case—inconsistent 
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with the known facts of our social 
history—-and there are no trustworthy 
crime statistics either to substantiate 
or to controvert the assumption. 
Neither is theré any reason to assume 
that our several instrumentalities of 
criminal justice—the police, the com- 
mitting magistrates, the prosecutors, 
and the courts—have suddenly de- 
veloped a higher degree of efficiency in 
the apprehension and the punishment 
of offenders. It is true that the rising 
population of our great cities is reflected 
in heavier court calendars and in more 
numerous convictions, but this ac- 
counts for only a amall fraction of the 
increase in the prison population. 

However much we may allow for 
these more or less speculative factors, 
there is one element in the situation 
which we may confidently accept as the 
principal cause of the recent menacing 
rise in the prison population in this 
country, and that is “the passion for 
drastic punishments” above referred 
to, which has recently reached its 
culmination in the so-called ‘ Baumes’ 
Laws” enacted in New York and many 
other states. This policy, which has 
now been in operation for a quarter of a 
century, has in the last ten years doub- 
led the average length of a prison sen- 
tence and has thrust into our prisons a 
large and increasing number of men 
with sentences of twenty, thirty, and 
more years for offenses which would 
formerly have been expiated by im- 
prisonment for five or ten years. Here 
are two recent illustrations of this 
tendency: a boy of sixteen without any 
previous delinquency of any kind, now 
serving a sentence of thirty to thirty- 
nine years for a feeble “attempted 
robbery”; and, while this is being 
written, a lad of eighteen, described as 
a “moron,” sentenced for a series of 
petty robberies to the Massachusetts 
State Prison for a term of 77 to 120 
years. 


The same passion, operating on the 
men who have served the minimum of 
an indeterminate sentence, has para- 
lyzed the action of parole boards as 
well as the exercise of the pardoning 
power by the governors of the several 
states. It is this situation—described 
by one warden in the words “‘men 
coming in every day, nobody going 
out”—which accounts principally for 
the congestion of our penal establish- 
ments as well as for the groups of des- 
perate men in them who are willing to 
risk their lives on the all-but-hopeless 
chance of “making a break.” 


Tur Luss Serious OFFENDERS 


As this paper is a picture of a state of 
mind and not of the state of a nation, it 
would be irrelevant to point out how 
widely the prison statistics, which 
roughly reflect the crime rate, vary in 
the diverse, widely varying communi- 
ties that make up the American scene. 
Nor is it necessary to do more tian call 
attention to the fact, with waich all 
students of the problem are familiar, 
that for every malefactor committed to 
penal servitude—for that is what our 
State prisons represent—ten are com- 
mitted to durance vile in common jails, 
workhouses, houses of correction, and 
other similar local institutions, for 
petty offenses. The number and the 
variety of offenses of this character 
have been enormously increased— 
multiplied, indeed—by the volume of 
penal legislation demanded by the 
rapid evolution of a highly mechanized 
and increasingly congested population. 
Modern conditions of living which 
have weakened to a large extent the 
informal bonds of social, neighborhood 
control, especially in our great urban 
centers, have necessitated increasing 
administrative control and the provi- 
sion of new and irritating legal provi- 
sion for the adjustment of conflicting 
interests. Dean Pound reminds us 
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that, out of one hundred thousand per- 
sons arrested in Chicago in a recent 
year, more than one half were held for 
the violation of legal precepts which 
did not exist twenty-five years before. 
Of the inmates of the prisons of the 
Federal Government at the present 
time, 78 per cent are there for crimes 
which were not crimes fifteen years ago. 

Then we have, here in America, the 
morbid strain of Puritanism which 
vents itself in vice crusades, sometimes 
in our larger cities organized for con- 
tinuous performance, and which wins 
the support of the larger community 
for a policy of condign punishment of 
the hapless offenders. For all of these, 
as well as for the more serious offend- 
ers, the gates of the already congested 
prison gape wide. 

The victims of the vice crusade are 
for the most part women and girls, but 
the prison spares neither sex nor age. 
While the female of the species may, in 
some esoteric sense, be more deadly 
than the male, she is an insignificant 
factor in serious crime, but contributes 
a substar.tial share of the delinquencies 
which are expiated by imprisonment 
in the common jail or workhouse. 
Usually these offenders, of whatever 
degree, are confined in separate quar- 
ters from the men in the same inclosure, 
but in a few cases they are disposed of 
in institutions especially provided for 
them. In the latter case the women’s 
prison for serious offenders is some- 
times officially designated the State 
reformatory for women or the State 
industrial home for women. 

Much the same disposition is made of 
children who have come under the ban 
of the law, though a much larger pro- 
portion of boys and girls are confined in 
separate institutions, known variously 
as houses of refuge, protectories, State 
schools for boys or girls, as the case 
may be, and the like; but jurisdictions 
like the Federal Government and a 


dozen of the states which lack special- 
ized institutions for children continue 
to commit them, along with adult male- 
factors, to the common jails and 
prisons. A recent study of the disposi- 
tion made of juvenile delinquents by 
the Federal courts during the six 
months ending December 31, 1980, dis- 
closes the fact that 2,243 children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen 
were committed to local jails, a ma- 
jority of them for the violation of the 
prohibition law. Other data compiled 
in the course of the same survey indi- 
cate that almost exactly one half of 
the children so committed were deten- 
tion cases, held in jail to await trial or 
final disposition of their cases. 

The common jail retains its evil 
eminence as the most disreputable 
factor in the system of criminal justice. 
Originally not a place of penitential 
discipline but only of detention for 
malefactors awaiting trial or the execu- 
tion of sentence, the jail had by John 
Howard’s day become as well a place 
of punishment for insolvent debtors 
and the riffraff of the community— 
“the sturdy rogues and beggars” of 
both sexes and of all ages—whose 
offenses did not rise to the dignity of 
capital crimes. It still performs that 
double function, and its human con- 
tent, many times greater than that of 
all penitentiaries and reformatories 
combined, is much the same aggregate 
of men, women, and children, good and 
bad, innocent and guilty, having only 
this in common that they are all poor 
and friendless and, for one reason or 
another, under the ban of the law. 


GENERAL ACCEPTANCE OF THE Prison 


By some curious alchemy of the soul 
—it is something that lies deeper and is 
more potent than the intelligence—we 
have come to accept the prison as the 
last word in the treatment of the 
offender of whatever sort and degree. 
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It is true that for petty offenders and, 
in rare instances, for those who rise 
above that category, we still have 
fines; but the fine imposed is still in the 
vast majority of cases “worked out” in 
a prison sentence or is an additional 
penalty to the term of imprisonment. 
Even the more drastic punishment of 
the whipping post and the lash, which 
is employed in one of our states and is 
being increasingly urged for more 
general adoption, is not to be applied 
as a substitute for, but as an aggrava- 
tion of the term of imprisonment im- 
posed on the culprit. 

It would give a distorted view of the 
place of the prison in American life to 
omit reference to the mitigation of its 
evil predominance by the judicial 
practice of putting certain types of 
convicted offenders at liberty on proba- 
tion. The Federal Government and 
many of the states have enacted laws 
authorizing this procedure, though in 
nearly all cases with restrictions limit- 
ing its application to first offenders and 
to those convicted of offenses of the less 
serious types. Where. it is not so 
limited by law, it is nevertheless, in 
actual practice, generally restricted 
within those limits by judicial discre- 
tion. It is at its poor best in the 
specialized courts dealing with juvenile 
offenders; but even here, as in the 
ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
it is too often an inert arm of the court, 
starved for lack of financial support 
and paralyzed by the fear of: public 
opinion—a public opinion that would 
rather spend many millions for a new 
prison than a few thousands for a 
skilled probation officer. 

No, the American public does not 
believe in “softness” toward the dis- 
turbers of its peace and security. It 
wants prisons and it wants them good 
and hard—impregnable, escape-proof, 
at whatever cost, and it wants wardens 
and guards who can be trusted not to 


“coddle” the enemy within their walls. 
Like the senator in Timon of Athens, 
it is convinced that “nothing em- 
boldens sin so much as mercy.” 

The conditions above set forth are 
not peculiar to the American scene. 
But for the grand scale on which the 
system here operates, due to our greater 
population and more abundant crimi- 
nality, the same problem presents 
itself in Western Europe and indeed in 
every country in the world which is 
dominated by civilized powers. Every- 
where the prison is the “ultima ratio” 
—-the answer to the question oi the due 
and proper method of treating the 
public offender. 


DEPORTATION 


With the general abolition of the 
death penalty, the several countries of 
Europe were not a little embarrassed to 
solve the problem of the disposition to 
be made of the criminal members of 
the community. The one essential 
desideratum was to put them away and 
forget them—out of sight, out of mind. 
The American states, with their scarce 
population and their haphazard meth- 
ods of criminal justice, had found a 
temporary solution by committing 
their malefactors, relatively few in 
number, to the county jails, where they 
were mingled indiscriminately with the 
riffraff of the community, the vagrants 
and beggars, petty offenders and de- 
faulting debtors, who, as has been set 
forth above, constituted the population 
of those institutions. 

Fortunately for the European states, 
with their vastly greater crime prob- 
lem, this crisis coincided with the 
colonial development in which many of 
them were engaged, and this furnished 
them with the unique opportunity of 
reverting to the primitive method of 
disposing of the offender by banish- 
ment. The British Government had, 
indeed, long been experimenting with 
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this method of disposing of offenders of 
lesser degree, and in the case of male- 
factors who had incurred the death 
penalty, had in many cases offered 
them the alternative of deportation to 
the colonies. If, as was the case, this 
was, as in Cain’s day, often the equiva- 
lent of death, it was no concern of the 
home community, which had at least 
gotten rid of them and was not forced 
to witness the death agony of the 
victims. 

As early as 1619, James I ordered 
“a hundred dissolute persons” to be 
sent to Virginia, and for a century and 
a half thereafter, the Southern colonies 
in America were the dumping ground 
for the felons and other undesirables of 
the mother country. ‘Then, with the 
revolt af the American colonies, came 
the turn of Australia and New Zealand, 
which for another hundred years be- 
came the victims of the same desperate 
expedient. But these later outposts of 
European civilization in their turn 
rebelled against the imposition, and 
then, in Europe as in America, came the 
turn of the prison. Other European 
peoples—the Dutch, the French, and 
the Spanish—had passed through much 
the same experience, which need not 
here be detailed, from the gallows, the 
axe, and the guillotine, through exile 
to the prison, which thus became what 
it is today, the universal solvent of the 
problem of disposing of the convicted 
malefactor. 


Tan RETRIBUTIVH PRINCIPLE 


This happy solution of the problem 
has not only come to be accepted by 
the general public as the only decent 
method o? dealing with the offender in 
a humane civilization but also as hold- 
ing out great promise for that incom- 
prehensible product of our social order. 
Indeed, there are many among us, men 
of light and leading, who declare that 
the object of our penal system is not 


punishment, the infliction of suffering 
on the offender, but the protection of 
society through his rehabilitation. 

But the philosophers who have 
formulated the rationale of punish- 
ment, and the judges and adminis- 
trators who have had to do with the 
enforcement of the penal law, lend no 
support to this sentimental view. 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, the former 
Chief Commissioner of Prisons in 
England and Wales, declares that the 
aims of the penal system of his country 


-are three: first, retribution; second, 


deterrence; third, reformation. Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, a judge of 
long experience and historian of the 
Criminal Law of England, writing not 
in the day of the gallows but of the 
prison, declares the English criminal 
law to be essentially a system of 
licensed revenge. The modern psy- 
choanalytic school of psychology, rep- 
resented by Alexander, declares the 
principle of atonement to be the 
dominant element in punishment. 
Plato, writing some twenty-four hun- 
dred years earlier, enunciates the same 
doctrine, and in his philosophy, the 
reformation of the offender is assumed 
as a mystical operation of the retrib- 
utive principle. In his famous dia- 
logue, the Gorgias, Plato declares that 
punitive justice operates as “‘a moral 
medicine, delivering from that evil 
[criminality] the soul corrupted with 
it.” This is, as well, the doctrine of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, of Kant, and of 
Hegel, and is the philosophy of an 
influential school of thinkers in Europe 
today who accept Schopenhauer’s vi- 
sion of criminals expiating their crimes 
under the axe. “To: them in the 
extremity of their anguish the last 
secret of life has revealed itself. They 
obtain purification through suffering.” 

Unless one is able to accept this 
transcendental doctrine (and who that 
has known the convict on his way to 
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the scaffold or the electric chair, or 
dragging out the weary years of a 
prison sentence in a modern Bastille 
can by any exercise of fancy accept it?) 
he will not easily console himself with 
the pretense that the object of im- 
prisonment is the moral reformation 
of the victim of the system. No, the 
object of commitment to prison, as 
well as the objective of those who 
administer the prison, is punishment— 
the infliction of suffering on the willful 
offender, and the motive that inspires 
it is primarily the primitive passion for 
vengeance. This motive may, as has 
been seen, be sublimated into a philos- 
ophy of retributive justice, it may be 
reénforced by a blind faith in the 
deterrent effect of exemplary punish- 
ments or in their moralizing effect on 
the community at large; but the excess 
to which the policy is carried, both in 
the character of the sentences imposed 
and in the iron discipline which the 
community demands of prison ad- 
ministrators, discloses its true char- 
acter. The lex taltonis is still in force. 


Tas Doctrine or DETERRENCE 


But if the passion for vengeance is 
the dominant element in our system of 
punitive justice, it is powerfully sup- 
ported by what has been described 
above as a blind faith in the deterrent 
effect of exemplary punishments. 
Beccaria’s whole philosophy rests on 
this conception, and commentators 
from Bentham to Wigmore have ac- 
cepted it without question or analysis. 
“But Beccaria argued also that it was 
not the severity but rather the swift- 
ness and the certainty of punishment 
that gave it the desired effect; and this 
swiftness and certainty are conspicu- 
ously lacking in the current adminis- 
tration of punitive justice, especially 
in the United States, where, as has 
been pointed out, we compensate for 
the incompetence of our penal adminis- 


tration by a cruel severity of punish- 
ment. Where the chances of conviction 
and punishment are as uncertain as 
they are, it argues a curious ignorance 
of human psychology to attach much 
importance to the doctrine of deter- 
rence. Obviously, it is insusceptible of 
proof or of disproof. To the com- 
munity at large, which dictates legal 
policy, it remains an article of faith. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, wisest of men 
and of judges, declaring that we can 
make only “a blind guess to show that 
the criminal law in its present form 
does more good than harm,” instances 
the “far-reaching question, Does pun- 
ishment deter?” as one that still 
requires an answer. The public is 
convinced that “a burnt child dreads 
the fire.” The answer to this is sup- 
plied by the growing statistics of 
recidivism in this and other countries. 
Far more than half the men in our 
prisons have previously felt the heavy 
hand of the law and have already 
served one or many prison sentences. 

But, assuming the validity of the 
principle, here or elsewhere, Beccaria’s 
repudiation of severity as a necessary 
element in punitive justice is still valid. 
It was ignorance of this that made it 
possible for Lord Eldon and his com- 
peers for half a century to check the 
popular movement for the abolition of 
capital punishment in England; and it 
is the same defective psychology of the 
social forces back of the law, which in 
America as well as in the civilized 
countries in the other half of the 
world, crowds the prisons with luckless 
offenders. 

These emotional determinants of our 
penal policy—the passion for venge- 
ance on the evildoer and the ingrained 
faith in a policy of terrorism as a 
deterrent influence—are in practice 
supplemented by a motive which, but 
for its undiscriminating character, 
might be called wholly rational. This 
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finds expression in the demand that 
malefactors, having proved themselves 
to be a menace to the community, shall 
be segregated and confined in such a 
way as to render them powerless to 
pursue their vicious aims. 

That there are such incorrigibles in 
the doleful procession which moves 
from the police through the courts to 
the electric chair and the prison, must 
be conceded. But to assume that all 
or nearly all of these are of this type is 
certainly unwarranted by anything 
that we know of human psychology, 
especially in a predatory civilization 
like ours in which the line between the 
law-abiding citizen and the malefactor 
is as shadowy and uncertain as it in 
fact is. The “good man” too often 
goes wrong to justify the belief that, 
given the proper incentives and oppor- 
tunity, the “bad man” cannot go 
right. We may hope that the new 
policy of individualization of treatment 
based on the findings of social investi- 
gators and clinical psychiatrists, will 


aid us ia making the necessary dis- ' 


crimination with some degree of ac- 
curacy. In the meantime the opinion 
may be ventured that a large propor- 
‘tion of those now subjected to penal 
discipline, probably much more than 
half the total number, might with 
safety to the community be spared that 
drastic experience. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF PUNISHMENT 


Cutting through this web of terror- 
ism like a sword, disconcerting to the 
blind believers in the necessity of 
punishment as a deterrent, is the new 
philosophy of the individualization of 
punishment. In practice, of course, 
this is nothing new—the occasional 
recognition of the exceptional case. 
Always there has been the individual 
too powerful to be reached by the law 
or too pitiful to be made the victim of 
its vengeance. Even the English com- 


mon law spared the mother with child 
in her womb. Dean Pound has re- 
cently reminded us that there has 
never in fact been a régime of “strict 
law.” Always there has been a dis- 
pensing power vested in the magistrate, 
in the jury, in king or governor. Penal 
legislation oscillates between the re- 
striction and the extension of this 
dispensing or mitigating power. Every- 
one recognizes the necessity for its 
occasional use—to correct a miscarriage 
of justice, to temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, to allow for mitigating 
circumstances. It is only when this 
practice is too freely indulged in, still 
more when it secures recognition as a 
principle of penal policy, that it excites 
the fears of the community. And so 
we have the spectacle (to quote again 
from Dean Pound) of a reaction from a 
period of benevolent law to “‘an orgy of 
drastic penal legislation,” such as we 
have recently witnessed in the United 
states. 

Recent years have disclosed the 
development of a radical school of 
penology, completely at odds with the 
policy of the retributive-deterrent 
school, who interpret the phrase “the 
individualization of punishment” as a 
guide to the rehabilitation of the 
offender by appropriate treatment. 
The immediate aim of the community 
in dealing with the wrongdoer should 
be to rescue him from the influences 
and the tendencies which make him a 
menace to society, and thus to safe- 
guard the community by reinstating 
him as a contributing factor to the 
social welfare. The prison must in- 
deed remain, but primarily, if not 
solely, as an instrumentality for con- 


tributing to this salutary end. 


This was the penal philosophy of the 
late Thomas Mott Osborne, and the 
inspiration and guide to his significant 
work in Auburn and Sing Sing Prisons 
and in the United States Naval Prison 
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at Portsmouth. The prison inmate 
was to him an imperfect citizen; and 
the prison, as conceived by him, was to 
be a school, perhaps the indispensable 
school, for education in the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in the outside 
world, to which he should be returned 
as soon as his education was completed. 

The legal persecution to which Os- 
borne was subjected and the fate which 
has overtaken his brave experiments 
show how little the wider community 
which determines our penal policy was 
as yet prepared to accept his point of 
view. The audience laughs when, in 
Gubert and Sullivan’s opera, the 
Mikado declares his “purpose all sub- 
lime to make the punishment fit the 
crime.” But it is no laughing matter. 
With the slight mitigations referred to 
above, we still, everywhere, fit the 
punishment to the crime rather than 
to the individual malefactor. Our 
penal legislation which, in the United 
States at least, so persistently restricts 
the discretion of the courts in deter- 
mining the penalty to be imposed, and 
which everywhere discriminates so 
grotesquely between the attempted 
and the achieved crime, and the court 
which imposes the maximum sentence 
on a boy of sixteen or seventeen for a 
first offense as readily as on a hardened 
professional criminal (and these are by 
no means exceptional cases) equally 
show how little progress has been 
made in the declared aim of individual- 
izing punishment. 


Prison TREATMENT AND Its EFFECT 


The prison is not a self-contained 
entity—a Ding an sich; it is rather the 
lengthened shadow of the punitive 
process which finds its more open and 
dramatic expression in the penal law 
and its judicial administration. The 
convict is now put out of sight and out 
of mind, but he is not done with. He 
has been cut off from the living com- 


munity, from family and friends, from 
all the associations and activities of 
normal life, from all that gives value to 
life—but this is not enough. The 
prison itself must be made a painful 
experience. This aim is implicit in the 
language of the English penal law, 
which requires the commitment of a 
convicted felon to “penal servitude” 
and which calls for “penal discipline” 
even in the case of the youthful offend- 
er disposed of in the vaunted Borstal 
Institutions. It is more baldly ex- 
pressed in the laws of American states 
prescribing imprisonment at hard labor 
(“hard labor” for more than a century 
signified the crank, the treadmill, and 
the rock pile), limiting the diet of 
prisoners to “food of inferior quality,” 
and in some cases authorizing the em- 
ployment of the lash or confinement in 
dark cells on a bread-and-water diet as 
a penalty for the infringement of prison 
rules. 

It is not necessary to go to the 
French “Devils’ Island” or to the 
Continental prisons which still main- 
tain the “Pennsylvania System” of 
unmitigated solitary confinement—one 
need only visit Auburn or Joliet or 
San Quentin or any one of the three 
thousand American jails and work- 
houses, with their idle, despairing 
hordes of embittered men, women, and 
children, to discover how far the prison 
in its actual administration has bet- 
tered the policy so prescribed. Or one 
may read the recent wholesale con- 
demnation passed on the American 
prison by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, 
which finds our present system of 
prison discipline to be “traditional, 
antiquated, unintelligent, and fre- 
quently cruel and inhuman ”—an in- 
dictment which errs by moderation 
rather than by excess of condemnation. 
The prison thus presents itself as an 
integral and characteristic factor in the 
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system of punitive justice which still 
generally obtains in the civilized world. 
By that system it stands; with that 
system it will, if ever, fall. 


MOVEMENT ror Prison Rurorm 


There is at the present time, as in the 
nineteenth century, an earnest move- 
ment for prison reform. Now, as 
then, the principal objective, apart 
from that of “alleviating the miseries of 
public prisons” —a purpose embodied 
in the title of the Philadelphia Society 
——~is the classification of prisoners with 
reference to their presumed suscepti- 
bility to the disciplinary and reforma- 
tive influences of the prison regimen, 
with the provision of different types of 
prisons for the differing classes of 
offenders. Now, as then, education, 
principally of the vocational type, is a 
leading feature in the reform program. 
But the experience of a century has not 
been wasted, and the education pro- 
jected is much broader and the classi- 
fication of prisoners will be much more 
detailed and refined than would have 
seemed possible to the reformers of that 
earlier renaissance. 

But these mitigations, important, in- 
dispensable as they are, will after all 
leave the prison still a prison, a horde 
of sullen, rebellious malefactors, most 
of them unavoidably subjected to rigid 
discipline and to the malign influences 
which such an atmosphere breeds. 
For the fundamental vice inherent in 
the prison does not consist in the abuses 
stigmatized in the report of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, which are already 
being corrected in the Federal prison 
system as well as in those of several 
American states. It lies in prison life 
itself, as it is and as it will continue to 
be, under whatever ameliorations it 
may undergo. 
the shock to self-respect which a first 
commitment to prison involves, the 
community of interests which comes to 


There will still remain’ 


identify the prisoner with other male- 
factors who are enduring the same 
fateful experience, and the unavoidable 
adjustment of the individual to a com- 
munity life which is completely at 
variance with and which unfits him for 
the social life of the community to 
which he is to be returned. 

The Wickersham Commission, in the 
report already referred to, expresses the 
conclusion that the present prison 
system does not reform the criminal 
and that it fails to protect society, and 
adds that there is reason to believe that 
it contributes to the increase of crime 
by hardening the criminal. Is there 
any reason to believe that the malign 
influences above referred to will not, in 
the great majority of cases, operate as 
effectively and as disastrously in the 
model prison system projected by the 
Commission as in the discredited sys- 
tem of today? Prison life is not a 
blank interval in the ordinary social 
life of the individual. It is a molding 
process which, as it adjusts a man to 
life in prison, progressively unfits him 
for life anywhere but in prison. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion of the whole matter 
may be briefly stated. The problem 
of the prison as it is or as It may, 
through the efforts of prison reformers, 
become, is the problem of criminal 
justice of which the prison is, as has 
been shown, an integra] and character- 
istic part. Reform of any but a super- 
ficial sort, must therefore, start with 
the legislature and. the courts; and 
these, intrenched as they are in an in- 
herited system of punitive policies, may 
be expected to await a tide of public 
opinion which will sweep them from 
their ancient moorings. 

That such a consummation is not 
beyond the boundaries of rational hope 
may be confidently asserted. The 
general amelioration of life which a 
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century ago made possible the general 
abolition of torture and the death 
penalty may well, in the course of an- 


other century, make possible the aboli-, 


tion of the prison. The hope lies in the 
gradual acceptance by the community 
of a philosophy of protection instead 
of that of vindictive punishment of 


the offending individual—such a phi- 
losophy as has been the inspiration 
of the juvenile court and of official 
as well as unofficial agencies of crime 
prevention. The prison will pass as 
the doctrine of individualization of 
treatment becomes a reality—a policy 
of social rehabilitation. 


The Prisoner and the Law 


By NavTHaNtgr F. Canror, LL.B., P.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 


S is well known to students of the' 
law, the Declaration of Rights of 
the Continental Congress (1774) de- 
clared “that the respective colonies are 
entitled to the common law of Eng- 
land.” The criminal as well as the 
civil law of our states (with the excep- 
tion of Louisiana) rests primarily upon 
the common law. In order to appre- 
clate properly the present status of the 
prisoner, it is essential, therefore, to 
review briefly the status of the convict 
under the earlier common law. 

By common law, one convicted of 
treason or any other felony was, as a 
legal consequence, placed in a state of 
attainder which carried with it the in- 
cidents of blood corruption, forfeiture, 
and civiliter mortuus—civildeath. The 
blood of the convicted felon was cor- 
rupted—sc tainted that he could 
neither inherit an estate (even if 
pardoned) nor transmit his estate to 
his heirs. The property of the at- 
tainted person was forfeited to the 
crown. Furthermore, the felon was 
deprived of all civil rights. In the eyes 
of the law he was “dead.” He had no 
legal rights, although the rights of 
others could be enforced against him. 
So, for example, a felon was disquali- 
fied from being a witness. He could 
not enforce his contractual rights, al- 
though he might become party to a 
contract which was enforceable against 
him. The prisoner could not sue, but 
might be sued by others. 

In light cf these common-law disa- 
bilities, the present status of the con- 
vict will become clearer.? 

1 Blackstone, Commentaries, pp. 251-252. 


1 The entire field of penal administration is reg- 
ulated by expressed statutes or through author- 
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PRESENT STATUS OF PRISONERS 


In line with the development in the 
past century of a more humane admin- 
istration of criminal justice, the com- 
mon-law doctrine of attainder has been 
expressly forbidden by the Federal and 
State Constitutions. The rights and 
the liabilities of convicts are now de- 
termined by statutory provisions of the 
several states. A careful reading of 
these statutes will reveal that while 
little is left of the common-law inci- 
dents of forfeiture and blood corrup- 
tion, the civil disabilities have not been 
altogether removed. The Constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, for example, 
declares that “death, imprisonment 
with or without hard labor, fines, re- 
moval from office, and disqualification 
to hold office shall be the only punish- 
ments known to the laws of this 
state.” 3 

An Hlinois statute provides that a 
person convicted of an infamous crime 
(a felony) shall forever thereafter be 
incapable of holding any office of 
honor, trust, or profit, or voting or 
serving as a juror unless restored to 
such rights by pardon or otherwise 
according to law. 
ity delegated to official bodies by virtue of some 
statute. This article will be confined to a de- 
scription and a criticism of some of the more 
direct rights and liabilities granted to or im- 
posed upon the convicts by the several state 
legislatures and Congress. Unfortunately, so 
far as I am aware, no research has been carried 
out in this country on this problem. The mea- 
terial scattered throughout the volumes of 
Corpus Juris and Ruling Case Law and the stat- 
utes of the several states has furnished the basic 
data for this discussion. 


3 Art. XI, sec. 1. 
4 People v. Russell, 245 Ul. 268. 
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In the State of New York a sentence 
of imprisonment in a State prison ,(to 
which only felons may be committed) 
for any term less than for life “‘forierts 
all public office and suspends during 
the term of the sentence all the civil 
rights and all private trusts, authority 
or powers of, or held by, the person 
sentenced.” 5 

Similarly, a sentence of imprison- 
ment in any California State prison for 
any term less than for life suspends all 
the civil rights of the person and for- 
feits all public offices and private 
trusts, authority, and power during 
such imprisonment.’ 

These few citations are typical, 
showing that the civil disabilities in- 
herited from the common-law doctrine 
of attainder have not been removed 
despite the formal prohibition of that 
doctrine. In substance, civil disabili- 
ties have been incorporated either in 
constitutional provision or specific 
statute. There are a few states, on the 
other hand, which represent the minor- 
ity ruling that the prisoner is not even 
civilly dead.” Thus, a defendant con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to 
death in Tennessee, was permitted to 
sue in Arkansas. Again, a Mississippi 
court has declared, “Though convicted 
of crime, they (the felons) are human 
beings, and are entitled to every right 
and consideration of any other person, 
except the loss of liberty and the im- 
position of hard labor upon them for a 
fixed period.” ® 

We may ignore the now obsolete 
doctrines of forfeiture and blood cor- 
ruption, and pass on to a more detailed 
description of the civil rights and liabil- 
ities which attach to convicted felons, 

5 New York State Civil Rights Law, Art. 46, 
zecs. 510 and 885. 

€ Penal Code of Cal., sec. 673. 

‘For example, Wisconsin, Vermont, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

8 Wilson v. King, 59 Ark. $2. 

° Branton v. Washington County, 79 Miss. 277 


l.e., those who have been sentenced by 
a competent court to be sent to either 
a Federal or State prison or a county 
penitentiary. 


Luca. Ricuts 


It will be recalled that under the 
common law the uniform rule prevailed 
that, by operation of law, one’s convic- 
tion carried with it the forfeiture of all 
property. At present there is no such 
uniform rule. The acquisition and 
disposition of a convict’s property is 
regulated by specific statute. There 
are three classes of such statutes. In 
some cases the statute prohibits a 
convict from disposing of his property,!° 
while in others the property is left to 
him unaffected by any restrictive 
provisions. 

Again, a convict may acquire prop- 
erty by deed," under a will,” or by 
inheritance. Contrariwise, California 
holds that the right of direct inheritance 
is a civil nght lost by the civil death of 
the prisoner.¥ 
_ A third class of statutes provides that 
the control of the convict’s estate be 
vested in an administrator or trustee. 
The statute defines the particular 
powers of such representative. In 
New York State, for example, when 
the prisoner dies or is lawfully dis- 
charged, the trustees must deliver to 
him or his legal representatives all of 
his property remaining in their hands, 
after deducting their lawful expenses. 
It is only in the case of a convict dying 
and having no personal representative 
that his property is turned over to the 


State treasury.!® 


10 Kenyon v. Saunders, 18 R. I. 590. 

1 A Jeading case is Avery v. Everett, 110 N. Y. 
$17. 

13 La Chapelle v. Burpee, 23 N. Y. 458. 

8 In re Donnelly, 125 Cal. 417. 

14 Missouri, Kansas, California, and New York. 

1% The Consolidated Laws of New York State, 
chap. 43, articles 18 and 14. See also sec. 3614 
of the Alabama Penal Code. 
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The rule is fairly well established in 
both the Federal and State courts, that 
a convict has the legal capacity to 
enter into a contract unless prohibited 
by statute. Contrary to the law of 
contract which permits either party 
to the contract to enforce his rights, 
a convict cannot invoke the aid of the 
courts in enforcing his rights under 
a contract to which he becomes a 
party.'¢ 

Although the prisoner may not en- 
force his rights, the majority opinion 
holds that if a convict can be sued, such 
liability carries with it the right to 
defend," and in some states the convict 
may sue.}8 

Decisions conflict with regard to a 
convict’s right to sue for personal in- 
juries received during imprisonment. 
Arkansas, for example, permits such 
action, while New York State holds 
that in the absence of statutory provi- 
sion, the State is not liable for injuries 
sustained by a convict working outside 
or inside the place of imprisonment.!# 
The general rule is that the mainte- 
nance and conduct of penal institutions 
is a purely governmental function, to 


which the rule of respondeat superior 


does not apply.?° 


1 McCarron v. Dominion Atlantic R. Co., 194 
Fed. 762. See also Avery v. Everett, 110 N. Y. 
817. 

17 A representative is usually appointed to de- 
fend for the convict except in a suit for divorce, 
which does not involve property rights. Rice 
County v. Lawrence, 29 Kansas 158. 

#8 Arkansas, Texas, Florida, Georgia, and 
Rhode Island. 

19 St Louis R.Co v. Hydrick, 109 Ark 231; Lewis 
v. State, 96 N. Y. 71; Beck v. Beck, $6 Miss. 72. 

20 Gray v. Griffin, 111 Ga. 361. This same de- 
cision holds that in the absence of a statute there 
18 no liability to a prisoner who becomes diseased 
or who dies £s a result of the unhealthful condi- 
tions of the penal institution. It is supposed 
that the injury or illness must be attributed to 
the cause which occasioned the confinement. 
(While not relevant in the present context, I 
cannot refrain from calling attention to this case 
as an outstarding example of the fact that the 


There is no uniformity of rule with 
regard to the serving of process upon 
convicts. In some states a prisoner 
may be served personally, while in 
others such service is void. Where 
such ‘service is not permitted, provi- 
sion is made for service on the con- 
vict’s legal representative or the prison 
warden.”? 


CARE, CUSTODY, AND LABOR OF 
PRISONERS 


The convicts sentenced by the 
Federal or State courts are considered 
to be charges of the government. 
The Federal or State govérnment, as 
the case may be, must bear the expense 
of maintaining its prisoners. With 
the consent of the state, the Federal 
authorities may commit their prisoners 
to State prisons, In which event the 
Federal authorities retain custody of 
the convicts. Often the burden of 
supporting the prisoner is imposed 
upon a county or a municipality or the 
prisoner himself. Some states permit 
a prisoner to furnish his own supplies. 

The county and state penal institu- 
tions are usually budgeted by the 
legislature so that a per capita rate is 
allowed for the maintenance of prison- 
ers. Often the sheriff or warden of the 
county penitentiary is allowed a flat 
rate out of which the prison rations are 
provided. In some instances, where 


doctrine of “proximate cause” in the law of torts 
is a matter of practical consideration rather than 
logic.) Otherwise, many of the states would face 
innumerable suits involving the injuries of 
prison inmates, so precarious are the conditions 
of the penal institutions, especially the road, 
camps of the South 

21 In Kansas, personal service is void except ın 
a divorce proceeding. Rice County v. Lawrence, 
29 Kan. 158. 

22 See, for example, sec. 1609 of the California 
Penal Code. : 

23 Thus, with the consent of the sheriff, Con- 
necticut permits county prisoners to , provide 
their own supplies. Sec 2021 of the Genera] 
Statutes of Connecticut. 
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the state or county hires its convict 
labor to an outside contractor, the lat- 
ter is bound to support the prisoners. 

- Involuntary servitude, it must be re- 
membered, is prohibited by the Federal 
Constitution “except as a punishment 
for crime.” ‘The penal codes expressly 
authorize the enforcement of this abso- 
lute duty of prison labor imposed upon 
convicts. The power of the legislature 
to define the scope and the nature of 
prison labor is limited only by the 
Constitutional guarantee against the 
infliction of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. Prison labor has been justified 
as a means of preserving health,™ as an 
opportunity to learn a trade,? and as an 
ald to defray the expenses of prison 
maintenance.” 

Some states authorize the employ- 
ment of convicts on the highways and 
in public works.2” There is a growing 
tendency to abolish the leasing of con- 
vict labor to private individuals or 
corporations. Alabama, one of the 
states more recently enacting such 
legislation, made it unlawful (June 80, 
1928) to hire or lease state or county 
convicts. to private individuals or 
corporations for any purpose.*® 

The amount of wages paid the in- 
mates, the form of industry, and the 
disposition of the manufactured goods 
are all fixed by statute.*® 


DISCIPLINE 


The provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting the infliction of 


= Topeka v. Boutwell, 58 Kan. 20. 

2 In re Opinion of Justices, 211 Mass. 605. 

38 Ga. Peniteniiary Co. v. Nelms, 65 Ga. 499; 
People v. Hawkins, 157 N. Y. 1. 

27 The two following statutes are typical: 
sec. 2017 of the General Statutes of Conn., Re- 
vision of 1930, and sec. 1614 of the Penal Code of 
Cal. 

13 Sec. 3702 Alabama Code. 

2 For details, the interested reader should 
consult the Handbook of American Prisons 
issued by the National Society for Penal In- 
formation. 


cruel and unusual punishment refer to 
the form and character rather than to 
the severity and the duration of the 
punishment. Historically the provi- 
sions were directed against the horrible 
forms of punishment employed at an 
earlier time, such as disemboweling, 
boiling, or quartering alive. The Con- 
stitutional safeguards thus refer to the 
state statutes which fix the punish- 
ment. So long as the courts impose 
a sentence not inconsistent with 
the constitutionality of a statute 
fixing punishment, the sentence will 
stand.*° 

Apart from the discrepancies existing 
in the several penal codes as to the 
sentence imposed for similar offenses, 
the punishment for violations of the 
prison rules varies. Usually the stat- 
utes authorize any “reasonable” pun- 
ishment for such violations. In a few 
states flogging is not considered un- 
reasonable, although most legislatures 
have prohibited this form of punish- 
ment. „As a general rule, corporal 
punishment cannot be inflicted by 
prison officials without express statu- 
tory sanction, nor can a particular 
board or officer authorized to fix 
punishment delegate such authority 
without express provision.*? 

A warden, while not responsible for 
acts done within the scope of his legal 
power (a question of fact for the jury), 
is liable for all needless suffermgs im- 
posed upon prisoners. ‘The rule is best 
expressed by the California statute 
which declares that “‘the person of a 
convict is protected and any injury to 
his person not authorized by law is 
punishable in the same manner as if he 
were not convicted.” ® 


0 Miller v. State, 149 Ind. 607. 

31 [Vestbrook v. State, 188 Ga. 578. 

32 Peters v. Whue, 103 Texas 370. 

3 Secs. 147 and 676 of the Penal Code. But 
consult also Topeka v. Boutwell, 58 Kan. 20, and 
Westbrook v. Siate, 188 Ga. 578. 
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COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE 
AND DISCHARGE 


As a general rule the commutation of 
sentences for good behavior is statu- 
tory. The legislature, in fixing a 
minimum-maximum term for a specific 
crime, grants the courts a limited de- 
gree of discretion in imposing sentence. 
A convict may by good behavior earn 
“time off,” which is counted from the 
expiration of the mmimum sentence. 
The constitutionality of these statutes 
has been upheld. In some states com- 
mutation of sentence is a statutory 
privilege of which the convict may 
avail himself as a matter of right. In 
others the privilege is a matter of grace 
on the part of the state.™ 

A convict forfeits the right to or the 
privilege of a reduction in sentence in 
whole or in part by infraction of the 
prison regulations. The nature of 
such viclations is defined either by 
statute or by prison rule. The ar- 
bitrary report of a prison guard is often 
a, sufficient basis for a forfeiture of good 
time. In these cases there is no 
judicial determination of the facts. 
However, there are cases in which legal 
proceedings may be instituted to deter- 
mine the right of discharge based on the 
earning of good time.’ 

The discharge from prison is for- 
mally a simple matter. The rights of 
the convicts are few (as contrasted with 
their rights in many European coun- 
tries, which will be discussed later). 
The discharged prisoner is provided 
with a cheap suit and a few dollars 


% In re Nelson, 185 Cal. 594. 

% For example, in New York State, under one 
of the Baumes provisions of the Penal Code, a 
fourth offender was not entitled to “time” for 
good behavior. This ruling has recently been 
revoked by statute. 

3$ Many such cases are reported in the Mis- 
sourt Crime Survey. See, In re Terrill, 144 Fed. 
616; Stale v. Hunter, 124 Iowa 569. 

a7 Smith v. Bastian, 192 Ky. 164. 


(usually not exceeding ten) and the 
good wishes of the warden. In some 
states the meager wages earned during 


‘the sentence are turned over to the re- 


leased inmate. If a convict is willfully 
detained after the expiration of his 
term, an action will lie against the 
officer responsible for the detention. 
(J have unsuccessfully sought to find a 
case in point.) 

The power of granting parole is 
statutory. The methods of adminis- 
tration, which are discussed elsewhere 
in this volume, are defined by statute 
or are delegated by statute to the parole 
board or commissioners of parole. The 
power of pardon is reserved and placed 
in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, the governor of the state or the 
President of the United States. 


ARBITRARY REGULATION OF 
Prison Lire 


This description of some of the 
major rights and liabilities of convicts 
by no means covers the numerous de- 
tails of prison life. It has dealt with 
the more important rights and liabili- 
ties which have been expressly defined 
by statute. More often it will be found 
that the activities of prison life are 
regulated by the rules of the various 
prisons, and hence the wardens be- 
come the arbitrary fashioners of the 
convict’s status. Thus numerous priv- 
ileges (in the non-legal sense of the 
word) such as smoking, letter writing, 
visitors, recreational activity, social 
organization, and special favors to 
preferred inmates are under the imme- 
diate supervision and jurisdiction of the 


. prison official rather than the legisla- 


ture. Such decentralization of author- 
ity may be wise from an administrative 
point of view, but from the viewpoint 
of a well-integrated national penal 
philosophy, the status of convicts 
should not depend upon the arbitrary 
and personal whims of the majority of 
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present wardens. We have as yet not 
developed the type of prison personnel 
which may be relied upon to combine 
wisdom and knowledge in the treat- 
ment of offenders. 

By way of illustrating the evil which 
follows the failure to define the status 
of prisoners by statute, we shall com- 
pare several elements of our American 
prison system with similar elements in 
the European systems. Incidentally, 
further light will be thrown on the 
rights and liabilities of convicts, not 
discussed previously. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 


The problem of classifying prison 
inmates is one of the most difficult tasks 
in prison administration. In this coun- 
try, segregation follows the lines of 
sex, color, and sanity. Segregation on 
the basis of reformability is attempted 
in very few prisons m the United 
States. Yet such classification is the 
first step in any correctional program. 
The penal codes of our several states 
fail to provide the mechanisms, the 
personnel, or the proper research facili- 
ties so essential in developing methods 
of classification. Prussia, Bavaria, 
Thuringia, Switzerland, and the Soviet 
Union, among many other European 
Governments, have officially introduced 
or are proposing the introduction of 
institutions dealing with the problem 
of convict classification. Accompany- 
mg these plans are the necessary 
changes in the type of institution which 
shall care for the various classes of 
prisoners. The prisoner by his conduct 
earns the right to pass from one type 
of institution to another. Such pro- 
gressive freedom is best developed in 
the Soviet Union. The scheme is not 


® Prof. Thorsten Sellin’s article on “Prison 
Tendencies in Europe,” which appeared in the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminclogy, Feb., 
1931, contains an excellent bibliography on these 
discussions. i 


altogether unknown in this country. 
The Institution for Defective Delin- 
quents at Naponoch, New York, while 
not a State prison, incorporates the 
gradual introduction of responsibility 
on the part of the inmate. The clinic 
at Sing Sing Prison, in New York 
State, represents a serious attempt at 
classification of a prison population. 
Only through definite enactment of 
statutory provision can the status of 
the prisoner be satisfactorily estab- 
lished so far as educational opportuni- 
ties are involved. In almost all of our 
states, the law fails to provide ade- 
quate (or any) machinery for the 
segregation of the reformable from the 
nonreformable type, and in those 
prisons where the wardens do make a 
serious effort, the classification is 
perfunctorily made on the bases indi- 
cated and is of little reformative value. 
Along with the work on classifica- 
tion, the European Governments have 
authorized the establishment of erim- 
ino-biological laboratories. Ilinois, I 
believe, is the only state in this country 
with the office of State Criminologist, 
thus furnishing the only effort which 
even remotely approaches the type of 
work being undertaken by the Euro- 
pean laboratories. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the results of such re- 
search will affect the status of convicts, 
even as similar research has altered the 
status of many juvenile delinquents.?® 


EDUCATION, INDUSTRY, AND 
OVERCROWDING | 
The problem of classification is, of 
course, intimately connected with that 


79 The treatment followed in the case of many 
Belgian prisoners—that is to say, their rights and 
liabilities—is in large measure determined by the 
recommendations made by the Penitentiary 
Anthropological Service on the basis of medical, 
psychiatric, and sociological examination. There 
is a laboratory in every important prison in 
Belgium. See Prof. Sellin’s article on “Prison 
Reform in Belgium,” Jour. of Grim. Law and 
Criminology, Aug., 1926. 
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of education. Compare, or rather 
contrast, the provisions of the Con- 
tmental systems .with the statutes 
governing the educational status of the 
American prisoner. Less than 20 per 
cent of the prison population of the 
United States is enrolled in what may 
by grace of language be called 
“schools.” Here and there may be 
found an isolated statute referring to 
educational requirements before re- 
lease. For example, in Kentucky, an 
inmate under thirty years of age who 
has not had a sixth grade education will 
not be considered for parole unless he 
attends tke prison school. New York 
State requires one to one and a half 
hours a day of schooling for all who 
lack a fifth grade education. In many 
of the Northern prisons, attendance in 
the prison school is not compulsory 
unless the inmate is illiterate or has not 
had a third or fourth grade education. 
The instructorial staff is recruited from 
the material available in or around the 
prison. Rarely is provision made by 
statute for a sound program of educa- 
tion, for tramed personnel, or for 
equipment. The rights and liabilities 
of the inmates of the outstanding 
European prisons carry implications 
(because of the different prison organ- 
ization made possible by express leg- 
islation) which in comparison reflect 
unfavorably upon the convicts’ oppor- 
tunities in this country. 

Similar gaps in legislative provision 
in this country are discernible with 
regard to prison labor and industry. 
In large measure, prison idleness is 
attributable to the apparent lack of 
a market for prison-made goods. In 
many states and in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries, articles produced by the in- 
mates must be used only by the State 
or Federal institutions. Yet few of the 
states have provided suitable legisla- 


tion to determine the state’s needs for. 


such articles or to provide the neces- 


sary machinery to manufacture the 
goods,‘ 

Overcrowding is considered to be 
another outstanding evil of our prison 
system. While the penal codes do 
provide for the general maintenance 
of the state’s prisoners, so general are 
the existing provisions that we witness 
such conditions as are found in Walla 
Walla, Washington, where three in- 
mates occupy a cell scarcely large 
enough for the one prisoner for whom it 
was intended. The notorious over- 
crowding of almost all of the American 
penal mstitutions cannot be attacked 
legally. There is nothing in the stat- 
utes of the several states that prohibits 
such condition. While it is not to be 
expected that state legislatures shall 
supervise the care of the prisoners in 
minutest detail, it is not unreasonable 
to hope for a more explicit and detailed 
statutory determination of the inmate’s 
right to food, clothing, and decent 
shelter. 


REHABILITATION BEFORE 
AND AFTER RELEASE 


The privilege of parole is one of the 
outstanding contributions of American 
penal theory (although it has not been 
widely adopted on the Continent). 
In practice, indications are that it has 
not succeeded. The fault undoubtedly 
lies, in large measure, with the parole 
personnel. But the inefficient or in- 
competent personnel is what might be 
expected when the state governments 
refuse to provide funds sufficient to 
attract the more able. Furthermore, 
the care necessary for rehabilitation 


40 An official prison commission in New York 
State reports that there is a potential annual 
market of over twenty million dollars’ worth of 
goods. Yet the prisons of the State annually 
produce goods worth only over two million dol- 
lars. The legislature has failed to provide the 


‘necessary equipment to enlarge prison industry, 


despite the fact that the need has been pointed 
out, time and again, by its own commissions. 
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during parole requires various kinds 
of mechanisms, such as employment 
agencies supported by or working with 
state officials, alliances with the social 
agencies of the community, and, above 
all, proper guidance. It should be the 
duty of the state toward the inmate to 
provide certified leaders through train- 
ing schools, as is the case with our po- 
lice schools or the school for Federal 
guards. This requires funds, and funds 
require legislation. Many European 
Governments, particularly that of Ger- 
many, have made or are making pro- 
visions for such after-care, and have set 
up such training schools. 

The development of the truly inde- 
terminate sentence rather than the 
maximum-minimum sentence, will em- 
phasize reform before discharge rather 
than after release. It is precisely for 
this reason that the parole idea has not 
taken firmer root in European practice. 
The development of the progressive 
penal system abroad places the greatest 
stress upon rehabilitation withm the 
institution rather than during a parole 
career out of prison. ‘There appears to 
be no conflict, however, between the 
two schemes. Legislation along the 
lines of institutional change can pro- 
ceed in harmony with a state policy of 
comprehensive and intensive parole 
work. 


IMPOSITION OF SENTENCE 


Ironically enough, in those matters 
where the legislature is most explicit in 
determining the liabilities of criminals, 
the greatest evil has resulted both to 
the offender and to society: The 
legislatures in fixing the penalties for 
the various crimes have rooted penal 
theory in soil unexposed to the light 
of progressive penology. Beccaria, in 
1764, urged that the legislature, rather 
than the judges, fix the penalty of the 
several crimes, that the punishment 
should be relative to the gravity of the 


offense; and that all guilty of the same 
crime should be placed on the same 
footing. Thus, by making crime the 
point of departure in penal treatment, 
the abuse of judicial power, and the 
capriciousness and tyranny of the 
judges were removed. ‘The ideas of 
Beccaria prevailed. The liabilities of 
the convicts were clearly stated by the 
penalties fixed by statute. But the 
general advance in the knowledge of 
human nature during the past fifty 
years had invalidated the classical 
view. Attention is being turned from 
punishing crime to treating the crim- 
inal. 

But not all are competent to deal 


‘with the complexities of personality 


development. ‘The disposition of con- 
victed criminals is surely a matter for 
the more expert m human behavior. 
Unquestionably, absolute duties must 
be imposed by the state upon the 
offenders of the criminal law. Social 
interests must be maintained, and it 
is the function of criminal law to en- 
force these duties. Hence, the state 
penal codes should provide for the 
judicial determination of guilt, as they 
do. But judicial administration should 
be terminated once guilt 1s established. 
The sentence or disposition of the 
offender should be placed by statute in 
the hands of those more competent 
than the lay court in matters of char- 
acter and behavior analysis. 
Authority to deal with the convict 
should be delegated by statute to duly 
appointed commissions. The rights 
and liabilities of the offender should be 
determined by such' boards in terms of 
the individual’s background and pres- 
ent needs—as in the case of the Belgian 
prisoners. The mechanical and psy- 
chologically unsound penal statutes fixing 
in advance definite punishments should 
be repudiated. The status of offenders 
who are different and changing per- 
sonalities cannot rationally be deter- 
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mined in advance, nor in accordance 
with a type of crime. If we assume 
that the object of detention is correctite, 
the entire concept of legal determination of 
status must give way to psychological and 
social classification by behavior experts. 

The matter is beyond mere theoreti- 
eal observation. The recommenda- 
tion of ex-Governor Smith to the New 
York Legislature that the power of 
sentence be removed from the judiciary 
and placed in the hands of qualified 
psychiatrists was the sober suggestion 
of a hard-headed and practical execu- 
tive. The Briggs Law in Massachu- 
setts provides for the elimination of 
mentally irresponsible defendants be- 
fore trial. The number of courts 
utilizing psychiatric service is increas- 
ing slowly but surely. 


Tae Present TREND 


I am not unaware of the present 
unsatisfactory state of the social sci- 
ences in general, and the psychological 
and psychiatric fields in particular. 
Nor am I unmindful of the consequent 
difficulties in gathering a group of 
sufficiently “expert” psychologists, 
psychiatrists, critical social case work- 
ers, socio-legalists, and qualified pro- 
bation and parole workers (a nice 
problem all by itself). I do not feel 
that, however commendable the anal- 
yses of Burgess, the Gluecks, Vold, and 
Elliott concerning the effects of im- 
prisonment are, the courts should be 
empowered by legislation to use such 
material. We should know a great 
deal more before incorporating such 
changes in the law. 


u The most advanced plan for the individuali- 
zation of treatment for convicts in this country 
known to me is that contained in the report of the 
Sub-Committee of the New Plan of Scientific 
social Criminal Procedure of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association. It is especially significant, 
coming from a group of lawyers. Miss Caroline 
Kellogg, of the Los Angeles Bar, is chairman of 
the Committee. 


No less confident am I, however, 
that the legal status of the convict will 
be radically changed. It is difficult to 
understand how the present penal 
codes can retain their present form, 
centering on the offense and the pun- 
ishment, when the tendency toward 
treating the individual offender is so 
definite. The addition of probation 
and parole laws to the existing stat- 
utes, and the juvenile delinquency 
statutes evidence this tendency. It is 
not often recognized that probation 
laws are in spirit and principle opposed 
to the older penal laws, any more than 
it is observed that juvenile courtroom 
procedure differs in spirit and content 
from the adult criminal courts. In 
probation, parole, and juvenile de- 
linqueney administration, many non- 
legal factors primarily determine the 
status of the charge. 

The reader will notice the striking 
difference between the early description 
of the existing rights and liabilities of 
convicts and the later remarks. In the 
first instance we can sharply define 
some of the formal and strictly legal 
rights. When all convicts are lumped 
together in large groups of felons it is 
not difficult for the law to lay down 
more or less uniform and general rules. 
The future rights and liabilities of the 
offenders are less clear, not only be- 
cause the particular forms of the future 
penal institutions are in the making, 
but also because in the very nature of 
the new penal policy, the status of 
the offender cannot be determined in 
advance. The legislature will deter- 
mine the status of the offender gener- 
ally. Under its police power, the state 
will have the right to place an offender 
who has been judicially found guilty in 
custody. But the specific obligations 
and responsibilities surrounding the . 
sentence or the detention of the of- 
fender will be determined by the 
character of the particular inmate. 
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Thus we return, strangely enough, 
but under a different set of circum- 
stances, to the position against which 
Beccaria successfully fought—placing 
the fate of criminals in the hands of 
state authorities with wide discretion- 
ary powers to be exercised over indi- 
viduals rather than classes. 


FAILURE or Our Prison SYSTEM . 


American penologists are prone to 
be a bit too optimistic about penal 
progress in this country. Most of the 
“newer” tendencies were formulated 
before 1870. The spirit of penal re- 
form is to be found, for the most part, 
in the literature. Many factors ac- 
count for the exasperating conserva- 
tism of the legislative branch of the 
state governments. A chief element 
which explains and also justifies that 
attitude is the lack of knowledge con- 
cerning human nature and conduct. 
At the same time, the hard fact remains 
that our present penal codes fail— 
that our criminal law is not securing 
social interests very effectively. So 
long as the status of the convict is de- 
termined by the present penal statutes, 
just so long will our prison system con- 
tinue with its dismal and costly failure. 

As I write, my attention is brought 
to a study of Frank Loveland, Jr., of 
the Massachusetts State Department 
of Correction, revealing that 79.7 per 
cent of the present population of the 
Massachusetts State Prison (Charles- 
town) are recidivists.2 Approxi- 

# Loveland, Frank, Jr., A statistical analysis 
of the inmate population of the Massachusetts 
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mately one fifth of the population have 
between five and nine convictions. 
One wonders what their careers would 
have been had their needs at the time 
of their first contact with the law been 
the important factor in determining 
their rights, rather than the Massa- 
chusetts Penal Code, which automati- 
cally fixed their status in terms of the 
offense. 

German penologists during the past 
few years have been concerned with 
the similar arduous task of defining the 
relations between the state and the 
prisoner. They recognize clearly that 
the determination of the status of the 
prisoner must rest upon an explicit 
penal philosophy which finds expres- 
sion in the laws of the state. The 
point of view is well expressed by 
B. Freudenthal, as follows: 


The new task is the definition of the 
prisoner’s sphere of civil rights. Prison 


. “technique,” emotionally and practically 


considered, must become legally defined. 
No doubt, these considerations will be im- 
portant in the future, but out of them must 
be crystallized laws which define the rights 
and the duties both of the state and the 
prisoner.* 


Stais Prison on September 80, 1929. 24 pp. 
Department of Correction, The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston, 1931. 

43 “Strafrecht und Strafvollzug im Modernen 
Rechtstaat.” Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Straf., 
Vol. 39, pp. 498-511 (p. 508). See also Freu- 
centhal’s article “Die rechtliche Stellung des 
Gefangenen,” in Bumke, Deutsches Gefangnis- 
wesen (1928), pp. 141-146. In the same volume 
Dr. Starke’s article, “Die Behandlung der Ge- 
fangenen” may be consulted (pp. 147-177). 
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RISON design is so extremel:, 

backward that history and prece- 
dent are of no positive use to the 
socially-minded designer. In many 
states the only buildings that are at ell 
instructive are certain “farm colonies” 
that were not designed as prisons. The 
architect who begins by visiting exist- 
ing jails simply clutters his mind anc 
inhibits his imagination. Real use car. 
be made of them only in checking up 
on new plans after they have been made 
on an entirely new basis, not with 
reference to old blueprints but with 
reference to statistical analysis. Such 
an analysis of the Massachusetts prison 
population on one day of a recent year 
indicated that only about 30 per cent 
of the prisoners were of a type requiring 
strong safeguards against escape. 

Custom does not yet recognize this 
situation, and so in large part we are 
engaged in grafting improvements on 
what are fundamental errors. It comes 
about quite naturally. The architect 
and the building committee visit the 
latest and best prison of the type that 
they think is required. Here they talk 
with wardens and guards; and since the 


first duty of these men is to keep their . 
prisoners safely till the end of their 
terms, no matter in what condition they 
are then returned to society, almost all 
the factors they emphasize have to do 
with secure devices for detention. 

The desire for safety explains the 
prevalence of the prison consisting of a 
cell block within a cell house, as at 
Sing Sing. The older buildings of this 
type are unsanitary and poorly lighted, 
and the precautions against escape have 
not always been entirely adequate. 
Even in the newest there is a difference 
in temperature of 10° to 15° F. between 
the bottom and top tiers of cells. 

After his visit, the architect may 
plan for improvements: a sanitary toilet 
in each cell, larger windows, mechanical 
ventilation (which will seldom be used 
because of the cost of operation), and 
very expensive tool-proof steel bars. 
Yet supposing that the cell-house type 
itself was obsolete—what then? 

Prison authorities will never get the 
most out of their architects until 
specifications are presented not in 
terms of definite plans and materials, 
but in terms of performance. Let 





CELL HOUSE, 1820 


CORLL HOUSE, 1929 


Fievrn I.—Old and new type of cell house at Sing Sing, 
N Y. The new type has larger cells, better light and ventila- 


tion, and individual plumbing. 
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them state not that they want a cell 
block within a building, but that they 
want a sleeping space from which escape 
is practically impossible; not that there 
shall be mechanical ventilation, but 
that there shall be good air for every 
prisoner. Then let the solution be 
worked out. In many instances the 
result will be astonishing. It will not 
resemble the present jail at all. 

In order to illustrate this approach, 
let us take up some of the many prison 
requirements and see how an analysis 
based on the need rather than on an 
acceptance of the time-honored solu- 
tion will affect the design. 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 


When we ask how safe a prison needs 
to be, the answer is that it depends on 
the type of population it is to house. 
There are different sorts of prisoners, 
with relation to the strength of their 
desire to escape, and the degree of 
efficiency they are likely to use in 
attempting it. An analysis of the 
prison population may reveal that, 
roughly speaking, approximately one 
third of the total will need to be kept 
under conditions of maximum security, 
one third will necessitate practically no 
precautions to prevent their escape, 
and the other third can be held in with 
limited security measures. Under such 
circumstances, to design a prison with 
maximum precautions all around is the 
height of folly and waste; yet it is done 
again and again! 

The additional sentence that will be 
imposed if they are caught after escap- 
ing from a prison is considered a suff- 
cient deterrent against attempts to 
escape by the “minimum security”’ 
group. If the prison authorities tell 
the architect that one third of the 
prisoners will not make necessary any 
special provisions against escape, he is 
free to provide a type of housing that 
will meet the requirements of this par- 
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ticular case. It may be that the 
architect will provide cottages on a 
farm or barracks on a road camp; or, if 
the jail is in the city, his model may be 
found in the type of cheap hotels for 
workmen that are built by the Salva- 
tion Army and other similar organ- 
izations. 

Any of these solutions will be de- 
cidedly cheaper in first cost and in 
operating cost than the standard type 


. of prison, and all of them will be in- 


finitely superior in making possible a 
decent treatment of the prisoner. 
Since prison farm colonies are not 
regarded as “prisons,” no attempt has 
been made to base their design in that 
of existing prison buildings, with the 
result that in several states they are 
very good. 

As for the construction, local condi- 
tions will determine whether it should 
be of temporary frame or whether 
fireproof throughout, in the cause of 
greatest economy and efficacy. If the 
buildings are to be of fireproof construc- 
tion, careful consideration should be 
given to the question of economic height. 
As a general rule, considering excava- 
tion and foundation costs and the cost 
of connecting corridors, it 1s cheaper 
to build a tall building than a group 
of connected buildings of a fireproof 
character. Even assuming the land to 
be free, the savings in construction and 
utilities are such that a ten-story struc- 
ture is usually cheaper than the equiva- 
lent floor space distributed in a group 
of connected low ones. 

The decision as to whether the units 
composing the group should be con- 
nected by horizontal corridors or by 
vertical elevator shafts and stairways, 
is affected by the problem of segregat- 
ing men going to and from their work. 


LimttEp SECURITY GROUP 


The limited security group consists 
of those who can be permitted outside 
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of a prison wall during the daytime, and 
at night are kept where it will not be 
possible for them to escape without £ 
great deal of effort and a considerable 
chance of being caught. 

Limited security is obtained in exist- 
ing prisons either by throwing a wall 
around the buildings or by installing 
barred windows. Either of these de- 
vices will restrain a man from escaping 
on a sudden whim, but will not prevent 
him if he makes a determined effort. 
Were the architect to ignore these two 
preventives, it is quite possible that 
he might develop another method of 
foiling escape, which would be just 
as effective, and possibly better from 
the penological standpoint, and more 
economical. Instead of using the wall 
or the bars, he might equip the windows 
with detention sash plus electrical 
alarm devices. Another solution of the 
problem might be to place the sleeping 
quarters of this class of prisoner some 
distance above ground (the lower floors 
of the building to be used for offices, 
dining rooms, kitchen, hospital, and so 
forth). If the exterior of the building 
were lighted at night and there were 
towers from which it could be seen, the 
chance of escape would be even less 
than it is in the present type of limited 
security prison, which is surrounded by 
a wall of sufficient height but of such 
length that it cannot be effectively 
guarded at night. 


Maximum SECURITY GROUP 


For the maximum security group, 
defense requirements are of paramount 
importance. It must be assumed that 
the men of this group will go to any 
amount of trouble and run any risk in 
order to escape. 

The architect, when basing his ie: 
sign on precedent, has taken the cell 
block within the cell house as the model 
for the maximum security prison. 
Were the modern architect to approach 


the problem without any encumbering 
knowledge of historical methods, he 
might decide that one of the surest and 
least expensive ways of preventing 
escape would be to house this class of 
prisoners in the upper stories of a tall 
building (say the tenth to the fifteenth 
floor), with special protection around 
the elevators and the stairs. Guards 
should of course be stationed at points 
commanding a view of the entire ex- 
terior of the building, and this exterior 
should be absolutely smooth in texture, 
so as to offer no handhold. By the 
addition of a few electrical alarm 
devices it should be possible to make 
such a prison just as secure as any of 
our present types of interior cell houses. 

If it is found that escape can be made 
as difficult from the upper floors of a 
tall building as it is from the cell house, 


the choice between the two types will 


then depend on which offers the greater 
advantages from the standpoints of 
penology, administration, and cost. 
All these factors should be listed, and 
the various methods under considera- 
tion graded for their relative efficacy, 
under each head. The decision should 
then be based on the weighted con- 
sideration of all factors, and not on 
precedent. 

Possibly the tall building does not 
have the value I have appeared to be 
assigning to it. I am not trying to 
prove that it constitutes a solution. 
What I do wish to urge is the func- 
tional approach. Let the ends to be 
achieved be clearly stated in terms of 
what the penologist wishes to accom- 
plish with the human material at hand. 
Then let the architect translate these 


purposes into buildings. 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
Let us similarly consider other as- 
pects of the problem of housing the 
prisoner. It is assumed that a careful 
and scientific system of classification is 
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absolutely prerequisite to any penal 
system that hopes to be at all success- 
ful. Classification is obviously of no 
constructive value unless it is accom- 
panied by a system of segregation of 
classified groups. The actual treat- 
ment of prisoners begins with the very 
living quarters to which they are first 
assigned; different types of men will 
of course require different types of 
housing. 

As an example of the sort of analysis 
which should be made before any at- 
tempt at planning is undertaken, let us 
take a statement recently issued by the 
Bureau of Prisons with reference to the 
new Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania: 


A small number of maximum security 
cells for incorrigibles, strong outside rooms 
for new men, dormitories for prisoners who 
can live at peace with their fellows, dormi- 
tories subdivided into small wards for those 
prisoners who show greatest improvement 
of character under such conditions, and 
for the most advanced, rooms which ap- 
proximate the living quarters of normal 
persons. 


For convenience let us grade these, 
starting with the last, A, B, C, D, and 
E. It is desirable to use dormitories 
(C) whenever possible, not only be- 
cause of the enormous saving in cost, 
but also because of the valuable train- 
~ ing afforded in that which the prisoner 
needs most—codperation with hisiellow 
men. Dormitories (C) then, will be 
used for all except those who definitely 
require something else, viz., the in- 
corrigible and dangerous (E), the pris- 
oner who is not particularly dangerous 
but cannot get along in the dormitories 
(D), and the better classes (A and 
B). 
~ For the sake of carrying out this 
demonstration, let us assume percent- 
ages for these various classes. The 
number of really dangerous men is very 


small—10 per cent should be ample for 
this group (E); group D would prob- 
ably not require more than 20 per cent; 
the total number of locked cells there- 
fore would be 30 per cent, of two grades 
of security. Of the other 70 per cent, 
the most hopeful cases (A and B) 
would probably not total more than 10 
per cent for the two classes. Of the 
60 per cent. housed in dormitories, 40 
per cent might be of limited security 
and 20 per cent of minimum security. 
This can be tabulated as follows: 


TABLE I 


Type of Security 





PREPARATION FOR SMALL GROUPS 


By scientific observation and analy- 
sis it has been generally agreed that 
prisoners can best be treated by divid- 
ing them into groups of twenty-five to 
fifty men, with the lower number the 
ideal. This figure was determined by 
an effort to get the smallest group which 
is yet large enough not to be dominated 
by one man. 

The living quarters should provide 
the maximum amount of sunlight and 
fresh air; window space should be as 
large as possible. The highest stand- 
ards of sanitation should be facilitated 
by the use of materials that are easy to 
clean, for floors, walls, and ceilings. 
Heat should be adequate and evenly 
distributed, the prisoner should be able 
to adjust his own ventilation within 
reasonable limits. It is also more 
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satisfactory for both disciplinary and imprisoned men in another wing of the 
psychological reasons, if the windows prison. 
of the unit do not afford a view of other Now, with the aid of the above table 
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Figure O —Plans of three of the units of the State Prison 
Colony, Norfolk, Mass. McLaughlin and Burr, Architects; 
Richard D. Kimball Company, Engineers 
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and requirements (which are presented 
in outline only, each of the factors 
necessitating a separate and detailed 
analysis), the architect has something 
to work on. In units of twenty-five or 
fifty, he can lay out his different types 
of housing, satisfying to the best of his 
ability all of the requirements of the 
program. His plan may resemble that 
of Norfolk (Fig. IL), or perhaps some- 
thing entirely different; but in any 
case, he will now be working directly 
from the performance requirement to 
the rational solution, and not accepting 
and reproducing without question a 
design which has no other excuse than 
that prisons have always been built 
that way. 


Dinine REQUIREMENTS 


As another factor in the planning of 
the prison, let us take feeding. The 
large congregate dining room operated 
on the cafeteria system is efficient and 
economical in the distribution of food. 
However, it has a sufficient number of 
disadvantages to have caused several 
designers of the most recent prisons to 
abandon it in favor of a dining room in 
each housing unit. ‘This hasbeen done, 
for example, at Norfolk, Graterford, 
and Alexandria. The large dining 
room does not permit segregation of 
classified units. The congregation of a 
large number of men in a single room 
at the critical time of eating prepares a 
fertile field for prison riots, and it is a 
matter of record that the great ma- 
jority of prison riots have started in 
the dining room. The marching of 
prisoners from their cells to the din- 
ing room and from there to the shop 
involves an unnecessary amount of 
movement, which means an unneces- 
sary expense of guarding. Finally, the 
congregate dining hall requires a huge 
room, usually a separate building but 
in any case expensive to build, and 
used only a few hours a day. 


This, then, is the problem: It is 
desired to feed the prisoners economi- 
cally and efficiently, with a minimum of 
movement and guarding; the prisoners 
are to be kept segregated at meals, as 
they are in sleeping quarters; riots must 
be rendered impossible; food must be 
served so that it is attractive and pal- 
atable, and everything pertaining to it 
must be absolutely sanitary. 

Various solutions of this problem 
have been attempted. At the Federal 
Penitentiary for Women at Alexandria, 
Virginia, the women in each housing 
unit (cottage) cook and serve their own 
meals; this system is also in use at 
several of the prison farms for men in 
the South. At the New Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at Graterford, Pennsylva- 
nia, there is a dining room at the end 
of each housing unit. These dining 
rooms are connected by a corridor with 
the central kitchen, from which food is 
brought in heated trucks. At the 
Massachusetts State Prison Colony at 
Norfolk, there is a combination dining 
and recreation room in each housing 
unit, for fifty men. ‘These rooms are 
connected by dumb waiter with an 
underground tunnel from the kitchen. 
Each dining room has a small steam 
table. 

None of these attempts has fully 
satisfied all of the requirements as 
listed above. One possible solution, 
perhaps more satisfying than any of the 
above examples, yet still far from per- 
fect, might be that suggested by Dr. 
Hastings Hart, in the skyscraper jail 
plan conceived by him. A small din- 
ing room is at the end of each housing 
unit for the use of that classified group 
only; segregation is the same as in 
sleeping quarters; danger of riots is 
averted by the small units (12-18 
prisoners); there is no unnecessary 
movement of prisoners; the room can 
be used at other than meal times for 
the recreation space for that unit. 
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Food is prepared in the general kitchen 
on the ground floor or basement and 
sent to the units by elevators, then re- 
moved and placed on the small steam 
table in the dining room. The men 
of each unit set up the tables and serve 
themselves, cafeteria style, and clean 
up afterwards. They are then ready 
to go directly to the shops, 

For the evening meal, the men come 
back from work and change their 
clothes before dinner. They do not 
have to leave the unit again until they 
go to work the next day. The noon 
meal could be eaten in the shops, which 
is the normal practice of free labor. 
This could be of the box-lunch type or 
served from a traveling lunch truck; it 
would not need to be a hot meal, since 
two hot meals a day are adequate. 


A RATIONAL APPROACH 


This, which is not intended as a 
solution, may, serve to demonstrate 
the methcd of working out rationally 
an architectural problem, once the 
performance requirements have been 
clearly stated. This same method 
of approach should be applied to each 
of the factors entering into the design of 
the prison quarters for work, exercise 
and recreation, education, hospital, 
classification, reception, utilities, ad- 
ministrative offices, provision for the 
staff, and other purposes. 

The architect commissioned to de- 
sign a new prison is confronted with an 


unusually difficult task. ‘The business 
or industrial firm proposing to build, 
usually knows exactly what it requires 
for its purposes, and can give the 
architect a complete program, which 
he has only to translate into drawings 
and blueprints and then into steel and 
concrete. But the prison board pro- 
posing to build has rarely worked out 
anything like a complete program. 
The lack of agreement among the 
penologists themselves upon almost 
every point becomes evident to the 
architect as soon as he tries to get from 
them a statement of exactly what they 
want their new prison todo. Further- 
more, the penologists seem surprisingly 
insensitive to the enormous importance 
of the building in the treatment of the 
prisoner. 

An architect can scarcely be expected 
to be a penal expert, but perhaps, by a 
persistently rational approach, he can 
indicate to his prison board the neces- 
sity for a prolonged and careful study 
of this problem. Meanwhile, the ar- 
chitect will have to do the work as best 
he can, following the analytical method 
outlined above. Until the penologists 
see fit to devote as much effort toward 
a thorough research in building as 
industry has done, or as much effort as 
they themselves have shown in other 
aspects of their work, the architecture 
of American prisons will continue to 
lag far behind industrial architecture, 
and far behind modern penal theory. 
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By Wurm J. Erus, LL.D. 


Commissioner, Department of Institutions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey, 
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N THE United States there is no 
integrated system of dealing with 
law violators. Local authority, state 
authority, and Federal authority now 
operate under almost totally divorced 
systems, and as a result, the prevention 
_ of crime and the reformation of erimi- 
nals has not made satisfactory progress. 
Penal institutions are functioning 
under various systems of control, with 
consequent inequality in the emphasis 
on treatment or punishment. Respon- 
sibility for the individual offender rests 
with overlapping governmental author- 
ities. The municipality is responsible 
in the first place, the county which 
includes the municipality is also respon- 
sible, then the state which includes 
both the county and the municipality, 
and lastly the Federal Government 
which includes the other three. 

Each of these governmental units 
has at the present time made separate 
and specific provision for the incarcera- 
tion of offenders. The larger mu- 
nicipalities have their own jails or 
workhouses; counties have their own 
institutions, which the smaller munic- 
ipalities also use; the states have their 
own prisons, and the United States 
Government has its Federal prisons 
and reformatories. 


DISPOSITION OF OFFENDERS 


The prisoners sent to each of these 
institutions have broken state or 
Federal laws and therefore should be 
subject to treatment by state or Fed- 
eral authority. The county, as such, 
makes no laws. Municipal ordinances 
seldom carry penalties involving penal 


treatment. The offenders against Fed- 
eral laws are now sent to the Federal 
prisons; or if the sentences are short, 
the Federal Government makes an 
arrangement with county or municipal 
jails to house them. 

Offenders against state laws, if im- 
prisonment is indicated, may be sent to 
state, county, or municipal institutions 
and receive the totally different grades 
of care provided by these institutions. 

The type of criminal—the personal- 
ity of the offender—which is the most 
vital factor in penal treatment, has 
never been the basis of determining the 
control under which the offender 
should be placed. 

The type of crime does not neces- 
sarily decide the disposition of his case. 
Vagrants, drunkards, and the like are 
usually held in local institutions. 
Cases of larceny, burglary, neglect and 
nonsupport, sex offense, and even of 
manslaughter and murder are found in 
both county and state institutions. 
Some of these offenders have the ad- 
vantages of the rehabilitative facilities 
provided by the larger governmental 
unit of the state, while others are incar- 
cerated under the ineffective control of 
many of the local jails. 

The length of the sentence has too 
often been the criterion when commit- 
ting a prisoner. Theoretically, short 
termers are sent to local institutions, 
and long termers to state institutions. 
However, some state prisons do not re- 
ceive offenders with terms under three 
years, some fix the sentence at six 
months, and local institutions likewise 
may receive longer sentenced prisoners. 
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At present, the control of the law 
violators is divided. An immigrant 
who violates a state law may be placed 
under county control in a county jail. 
His dependents are relieved by the 
town overseer of the poor. Because he 
is an alien, he is deportable under cer- 
tain conditions by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Federal Immigration 
Act. 

There will be real progress in the ad- 
ministration of penal affairs only when 
the state controls the correctional in- 
stitutions and services within its bound- 
aries and the Federal Government has 
its own distinct institutions for offend- 
ers against Federal laws. 

The effectiveness of prison control is 
determinec not only by the form but by 
tendencies in state government as a 
whole and by movements of public 
opinion. The public is uninformed of a 
large part of government control, al- 
though it is the duty of the public to 
guide that control through legislation 
and supervision. 

Partisan political influence is þe- 
coming a less active factor in institu- 
tional management, as regards boards 
of control, wardens, and institutional 
personnel. In some states, all officers 
and employees must be chosen from 
civil service lists; in other states, only 
certain persons must be under civil 
service regulations, and in still others, 
the spoils system still obtains. 

The tendency to regard the treat- 
ment of crime more as a social program 
and less as a legal problem is the most 
promising factor in penology today. 
This is the one thing which will eventu- 
ally bring about a centralized state 
control emphasizing the rehabilitation 
of every offender as the greatest 
service to society. 


Pusiic CONTROL OF JAILS 


The jails are the most important of 
all institutions of imprisonment, be- 


cause of their numbers and the thou- 
sands of prisoners that pass through 
them. It is therefore the typical 
prison of the United States, although it 
has been much neglected by those who 
point with pride to the state institu- 
tions with their facilities for rehabili- 
tative work. Four fifths of the jails 
are county institutions and one fifth 
are under municipal control. Eighty 
to ninety per cent of all convicted 
prisoners serve their sentences in jails. 
The jails, workhouses, and houses of 
correction differ only in that the former 
retain persons awaiting trial and held 
as witnesses as well as convicted pris- 
oners, while the two latter are only for 
convicted persons. 

According to the figures of the Bu- 
reau of the Census,' 40 per cent of all 
commitments for the first half of 1928 
were to municipal jails, workhouses, 
and farms; 46.8 per cent to county 
jails, workhouses, farms, and chain 
gangs; 1.7 per cent to state farms; 2.9 
per cent to state reformatories; 7.4 
per cent to state prisons; and 1.2 per 
cent to Federal prisons. In other 
words the 3,571 county and municipal 
institutions received six or seven times 
as many violators of state and Federal 
laws as did the 102 state and Federal 
institutions. Public control of the 
prisoners through the counties and 
municipalities is, then, a much larger 
problem than that through the state or 
Federal facilities. 

County jails are usually under the 
care of the county commissioners or 
general governing body. The im- 
mediate executive control is with the 
sheriff, who is the chief executive 
officer. A deputy sheriff or a keeper 
or a warden may be in charge. City 
jails are usually under a city depart- 
ment with an appointed warden. 

The sheriff in some states operates 
the jail on the fee system, by which he 

1 Prisoners 1998, Bureau of the Census. 
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receives a certain amount for each 
prisoner admitted and discharged and 
a per diem rate for the board of each 
prisoner. He then runs the institution 
on boarding-house lines, frequently 
providing inadequately for his charges, 
that his own profit may be the greater. 
The cost of erecting and maintaining 
the jail is borne by the county or the 
municipality. General taxes provide 
the running expenses. 

The method of control and super- 
vision by the state and the county 
varies widely from state to state and 


from county to county. Grand juries . 


inspect on occasion, usually not more 
than once a year, and as a rule have 
not the background for anything but 
surface inspections. 
ities, jail officials, and the general 
public are indifferent as to jail adminis- 
tration and do not recognize and 
accept their responsibilities. 

Supervision by state boards has 
improved jail conditions in many 
instances but is not sufficiently power- 
ful to bring about the much needed 
reforms. ‘The states have in general 
fixed standards and made -certain re- 
quirements as to the physical equip- 
ment, sanitation, and the like, but they 
generally do not have the authority to 
enforce their recommendations. In 
many states, the state inspectors must 
depend for control upon the publicity 
given thelr reports—upon press com- 
ments. They seldom have authority 
to close the jails that fail to conform 
to statutory requirements. 


EvS oF tan Present JAIL System 


The distinguishing features of 85 per 
cent of the jails of the country are 


filth, the herding together of convicted 
criminals and persons awaiting trial, the 
mingling of well and foully diseased indi- 
viduals, the close associations of young and 
old offenders, the prevalence of bedbugs 
and lice, the universal idleness, and the 


County author-. 


detrimental effects of confinement under -~ 


such circumstances. To this list of horrors 
there should be added the prevailing prac- 
tice Of subjecting women prisoners to the 
oversight of male attendants, and the 
scheme which one finds in many states of 
paying the jailer a per diem sum for board- 
ing each prisoner without specifying how 
much, or shall we say how little, food is to 
be given him.? ` 


: } 

These combined ills have tended to 
make the jail a crime-producing school 
where the prisoners are penned up for 
months on end without anything to do, 
with no manual labor, practically no 
physical exercise, no mental stimulus, 
no good reading matter, no constructive 
program that will discover or develop 
any latent industrial abilities, improve 
their educational background, or fix 
their thoughts on a higher moral scale. 
They have little to do but exchange 
experiences with their fellow prisoners 
and rebel against their misfortune in 
being caught, resolving to get even with 
society upon their release. Thus there 
is a continual stream of degraded and 
debauched manhood and womanhood 
returned to the community from the 
jails instead of the group which should 
be turned out with better elemen- 
tary education, with some knowledge 
of self-supporting occupations, with 
habits of industry, and with cleaner 
and more wholesome standards of 
living. 

The sheriff or the keeper of the jail 
is frequently appointed or elected as a 
reward for political activity. He has 
no training for the job and under- 
stands his duties to be only to feed and 
house his prisoners without open scan- 
dal, at the least possible financial 
expense to the taxpayers. There is no 
thought in his mind that the released 


2 Robinson, Louis N., Propagating Crime 
through the Jail and other Institutions for Short- 
Term Offenders. National Crime Commission, 
New York. 
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prisoners treated in such a fashion will 
be a greater social menace and future 
expense to the community than before 
their imprisonment. The other jail 
officers are also political appointees 
with no training for the work. The 
buildings are for the most part un- 
sanitary, poorly lighted and ventilated, 
and very much overcrowded. Equip- 
ment is meager and entirely inadequate 
for proper care of the prisoners. 

These evils are not the fault of any 
individual or any group of individuals. 
They are inherent in the present jail 
system, which sixty years of sustained 
and organized efforts have failed to 
improve and reform, because the public 
has not understood, indorsed, or backed 
an intelligent and practical program. 

If the jail is to fulfill its purpose of 
protecting society and reducing crime, 
it must have equipment and facilities 
for decent and clean housing, whole- 
some focd and necessary clothing, 
segregation of persons awaiting trial 
and held as witnesses, separation and 
classification of prisoners by sex and 
age, separation of first offenders from 
recidivists, recreation—especially out- 
door exercise—education, elementary 
and vocational, work which will serve as 
training for the prisoner while pro- 
viding for the cost of his maintenance, 
and social rehabilitation to develop 
better community attitudes. 


PRESENT-DAY THNDANCIES 


The general trend which is being 
more and more emphasized by those 
who have made a study of jail adminis- 
tration is to make the period of im- 
prisonment one of benefit to the 
prisoner. 

The county is obviously too small a 
unit of prison administration. Only 
the very large or densely populated 
counties are able to support and con- 
duct, according to adequate stand- 
ards, two separate institutions—one 


for those awaiting trial and the other 
for convicted prisoners. 

The average number of persons in 
county institutions is under fifteen, 
according to the latest available statis- 
tics. Industrial -schools for adults, 
opportunities for education, trade in- 
struction, and productive work cannot 
be provided for a population under one 
hundred. 

A good superintendent cannot be 
obtained for the money available in 
most of the counties. A capable and 
experienced administrator with special 
training in the philosophy of punish- 


-ment and with practical understanding 


of his problems should have charge of 
these many first offenders who without 
such guidance will probably become 
recidivists. Such a man as is needed 
to handle prisoners for the proper 
safeguarding of society could easily 
care for several hundred men and 
would command a suitable salary. 

There is no practical reason why the 
county or the city should be the unit 
for penal administration. 


Crime no more than disease confines it- 
self to county or municipal lines, and the 
moral quarantine which is necessary for 
social safety and the remedial treatment 
which is necessary for the recovery of a 
person cannot be made available in a large 
number of institutions on political and 
geographic lines alone.* 

Just as it is impractical for each county 
to have its own training school for the 
feeble-minded, its own hospital for 
mental disease, and the like, so 1s it 
impossible for each county to provide 
adequately for its jail prisoners. When- 
ever the state has put its greater re- 
sources and wider outlook behind 
problems that were formerly handled 
by the county, there has been an im- 
provement in the service rendered. 
It is reasonable to suppose that if the 

3 Cass, E. R., in American Prison Association. 

Proceedings, 194. 
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state were to devise a system of caring 
for the lesser offenders, the deplorable 
conditions now prevailing in the jails 
might be eliminated. 

The second tendency is toward large 
units of penal administration, either 
through institutions serving districts 
larger than the county or through in- 
stitutions owned and controlled by the 
state as a part of the state’s penal 
system. A few states are now sending 
all misdemeanants or certain types of 
misdemeanants to state institutions or 
penal farms. Indiana in 1915 estab- 
lished such a farm for all prisoners 
detained over thirty days, the trans- 
portation to the farm to be paid by 
the county, and the maintenance by 
the state. Iowa has purchased a site 
for the same purpose, and other states 
are looking toward some such plan. 


STATH SUPHRVISION OF JAILS 


In Virginia, delinquency is a state 
problem, paid for entirely by the state 
—not by the locality as is true in most 
states. Witness fees, commonwealth 
attorney’s fees, juror’s fees, and the 
board and support of the prisoners in 
local jails, all come out of the appro- 
priation made by the state, which in 
effect gives the state control over its 
jail problem. A state farm for mis- 
demeanants has been established and 
other regional state farms are to be 
built up as occasion necessitates. The 
Commissioner of Public Welfare may 
transfer convicted misdemeanants from 
jails to farms or to state road camps. 
The program calls for the gradual 
elimination of the county jail as an in- 
stitution in which convicted mis- 
demeanants are confined, and the 
substitution of industrial units or farms 
where the prisoners will be required to 
work and contribute something to 
their board: and keep.4 

t Bane, Frank, How Virginta ts Solving the Jau 
Problem. 


Massachusetts has a commendable 
system of state supervision of jails. 
The State Department of Corrections 
visits the jails twice a year and makes 
rules for the government of county 
institutions which are approved by the 
governor and the council. It exercises 
joint control of prisons in districts and 
has power to transfer prisoners from 
one county institution to another or to 
and from state institutions. The law 
moreover requires physical and psy- 
chiatric examinations of all county 
prisoners staying over thirty days, by 
a state department which also studies 
the industrial, social, and environ- 
mental history. 

New Jersey has been giving effective 
supervision to county jails, peniten- 
tiaries, and workhouses and the local 
lock-ups through the State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. 

The Prison Association of New York 
as early as 1846 recommended the 
abolition of county jails and the sub- 
stitution of district prisons for the 
convicted prisoners. , From that time 
to the present, the legislature has re- 
peatedly been requested to place all 
penal institutions under state control. 
A Committee to work out a Jail Pro- 
gram for New York State, headed by 
Honorable George W. Wickersham, 
recommended that all prisoners con- 
victed of minor offenses be sentenced 
to the custody of the superintendent of 
state prisons except in two large 
counties which had highly approved 
penitentiaries with adequate possi- 
bilities for the classification, the treat- 
ment, and the employment of those 
committed. Its further plans provide 
that the state be divided into zones, 
each with a state-controlled industrial 
farm to which sentenced prisoners from 
a certain number of counties would be 
committed. The complete program 
calls for indeterminate sentence and 
parole supervision, the parole staff to 
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codperate with social agencies in im- 
proving and adjusting the home condi- 
tions and surroundings of the prisoner. 

England fifty years ago assumed 
entire control of local jails, with conse- 
quent reduction in the number of 
jails. All the penal institutions are 
under the national government. 


STATE OWNERSHIP OF JAILS AND 
WoREKHOUSES 


The state should own and control all 
institutions for misdemeanants and all 
places in which persons are held await- 
ing trial. Through the greater re- 
sources of the state, well-equipped and 
well-staffed district industrial farms 
for several hundred convicted prisoners 
would take the places of the large 
number of unsatisfactory jails, each 
housing a few prisoners. But in line 
with the experience of leading penolo- 
.gists, these units should be held to a 
population of about five hundred, and 
no penal institution should exceed one 
thousand. 

These farms would be located on a 
basis of population, serving a small, 
densely populated area or several 
ccunties with small populations. They 
would be on tracts of land of sufficient 
size to offer opportunities for farming 
acd truck gardening, dairying, and the 
raising of stock and poultry, with work- 
shops for those who would profit by 
training in industries, and with certain 
educational, vocational, and recrea- 
ticnal fecilities. The farm produce 
and the products of the workshops 
wculd cover a considerable part of the 
meintenance cost, in contrast to the 
large amounts now expended by tax- 
payers in housing idle prisoners. | 

The farm would be of sufficient size 
to permit the classification of prisoners 
by age, type of offense, personality, and 
number o times convicted. The state, 
through its control of all institutions, 
would provide for all prisoners, phys- 


ical, psychological, and psychiatric ex- 
aminations through which, with the 
social history of the prisoners, a trained 
staff could develop a program of re- 
habilitation even though their terms 
might be short. The women offenders 
should be in an entirely separate in- 
stitution of their own, under the super- 
vision of women matrons and staff. 

Detention homes, also under state 
control that the penal system might 
be a unit, would take over the original 
function of the county jail—the holding 
of persons awaiting trial. The deten- 
tion homes would also be established 
in convenient centers of population, 
with separate institutions or entirely 
separate departments in the same 
institution for the different classes of 
offenders by sex, age, and type of crime 
for which accused. 


OBJECTIONS To Stats OWNERSHIP 


The numbers of persons now held in 
jails may be reduced, meeting the 
objection that short sentences make the 
transportation of prisoners expensive. 
This is being and will continue to be 
brought about by the increased use of 
probation instead of short sentences 
for minor offenses, and the substitution 
of the paying of fines by installments 
for imprisonment of those without 
funds or friends to pay the fines. The 
value of the extremely short sentence 
of ten days to less than a month is 
questionable, since, if it is important 
to remove a person from his environ- 
ment at all, he should remain long 
enough to profit by his removal. An 
indeterminate sentence in a sufficiently 
large industrial or farm colony would 
give time for a prisoner to have com- 
plete physical and mental examinations 
and would permit him to engage in 
some occupation which would earn 
his support. 

Constitutional provisions and estab- 
lished customs and tradition, the 
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favorite cry of usurpation of home 
rule, the objection of state political 
leaders who wish jobs for local politi- 
clans, and of county commissioners 
and sheriffs unite against states taking 
over the administration of jails. 

Where complete state ownership 
cannot be obtained, the state should 
exercise such control and supervision 
as is necessary for the protection of 
society and the welfare of the offender. 
This would include: 

(a) semiannual inspection by re- 
sponsible state officials who are backed 
by the authority of the entire state 
welfare department; 

(b) approval of appointment of 
warden’ or keeper and method of 
selecting personnel; 

- (c) setting up the program of wane 
occupations, and education and seeing 
that it is carried through; 

(d) complete examinations of all 
admissions physically and mentally 
through a state clinical service, with 
reports to the central state agency; 

(e) transfer of prisoners between 
penal (both county and state) and 
hospital institutions by the state 
agency for the purpose of classifying 
the prisoners in the institution best 
suited to their needs; 

(f) minimum standards of health 
conditions, sanitation, food, and cloth- 
ing, with penalties for violation; 

(g) authority of state agency to 
establish district jails where the jail 
population is too small to be handled 
efficiently; and 

(h) authority of state agency to 
close jails not conforming to minimum 
standards, 


ORIGIN OF State Prisons AND 
RE¥ORMATORIES 
Jails and workhouses were estab- 
lished soon after the settlement of 
America, for persons confined for 
drunkenness, vagrancy, prostitution, 


and other offenses for which fines 
might be paid if’ offenders were finan- 
cially able to pay fines. When death 
was the penalty for some seventeen 
offenses, the jails were sufficient for the 
minor offenders. With the changing 
attitude toward the death penalty it 
became necessary to obtain more 
secure places of detention for those 
sentenced to long terms. ‘This was the 
general motive responsible for the 
erection of state prisons or peniten- 
tiaries. 

Connecticut established the first 
prison in 1773, which was followed by 
one in Massachusetts in 1785, in New 
York in 1796, in New Jersey in 1798, 
in Virginia in 1800, in Vermont in 1808, 
in Maryland and New Hampshire in 
1812, and so on until now all the states 
but one have state prisons or peniten- 
tiaries. 

As an outgrowth of the feeling that. 
the prisoner should be given an oppor- 
tunity to repent of his wrongdoing and 
that provisions should be made to 
assist in his reformation, that the 
younger men should not mingle with 
the older and were more likely to 
change their ways of living, the re- 
formatory at Elmira, New York, was 
opened in 1876. Education and em- 
ployment were provided, and release ' 
on parole was dependent upon con- 
duct during institutionalization. At 
the present time there are thirty-three 
adult reformatories in the United 
States, most of them built in imitation 
of the Elmira idea. 

Modern theory recognizes the need 
for individualized treatment for persons 
in both prisons and. reformatories, but 
modern practice has not so generally 
provided it. The attempt is made to 
rehabilitate the offender during his 
institutionalization through construc- 
tive programs of education, vocational 
training, and work, through the res- 
toration of physical and mental 
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health, and through the building up of 
social and moral attitudes, that he 
may become an economic and social 
asset to the community upon his 
release. 

This rehabilitation of the prisoner is 
possible only when the control of the 
prisons and reformatories is in the 
hands of a stable group, uninfluenced 
by party or political factions, and with 
a knowledge, based on training and 
experience, of the purpose of im- 
prisonment. 


PRESENT SYSTEMS or CONTROL 


The states have various methods of 
controlling prisons and reformatories, 
which are more or less efficient. 


The types of control are these: 


1. Each penal institution under a . 


separate board. This board, usually 
unsalaried, may be non-partisan in 
character as in Connecticut, bi-partisan 
as in Indiana, or distinctly partisan 
as in some other states. 

2. AW state penal institutions under 
one board of control, sometimes with 
corresponding boards for the charitable 
institutions and for the institutions for 
mental disease and deficiency. This 
may be unsalaried as the board of nine 
members in Texas, or it may be salaried 
as in the State Board of Administration 
of Kansas, which has three members. 

3. Al! state institutions, both penal 
and charitable, under a single board. 

(a) A salaried board of three mem- 
bers functions in Minnesota and 
Wisccnsin for six-year terms, with 
one member appointed every two 
years by the governor. 

(b) A non-salaried krota 
board operates in Kentucky, where 
the bcard consists of eight members, 
two appointed each year by the 
governor for a four-year term. The 
board chooses the executive of the 
board, who appoints the institution 
heads. 


(c) A non-salarted non-partisan 
board of control of all penal and 
charitable institutions, with a sepa- 
rate local board for each institution, 
isa third plan. New Jersey has nine 
members on its board, one appointed 
by the governor each year, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. The 
State Board of Control appoints the 
executive of the board (the Com- 
missioner of Institutions and Agen- 
cies) and determines the policies of 
the institutional group. The local 
boards of each institution, appointed 
by the State Board, select the super- 
intendents subject to the approval 
of the State Board, and administer 
the local institutions in accordance 
with the policies laid down by the 
State Board. 

4. All state institutions, both penal 
and charitable, under a single executive. 
A director of public welfare, a member 
of the governor’s cabinet, with his 
term coinciding with the governor’s, 
is In sole charge of all institutions, as 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ilinois. 

5. Penal institutions under a single 
executive. A commissioner of correc- 
tion responsible for all penal institu- 
tions is appointed by the governor and 
a member of his cabinet, as in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 

There are variations within these 
general methods of control and there 
are types of control used by single 
states. Among these might be men- 
tioned: the plan of Florida by which 
the general control of all the institu- 
tions is under an ex officio board con- 
sisting of the governor, who appoints 
the institution superintendents, and 
four of the other elected state officials; 
and that of Oklahoma, where the 
governor appoints the warden, a 
State Board of Affairs handles all the 
business of the state including the pur- 
chasing, of supplies, and the Com- 
missioner of Charities and Corrections, 
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an elected officer, has power only to 
make investigations and inspections 
and to receive complaints. 

Among the duties of the Board of 
Control may be: 

(a) the selection of a warden who is 
answerable to that board but whose 
activities may be inspected by agents 
of the state government who usually 
have no power of control but publicity; 
(Too frequently the wardenship has 
been an important political office, con- 
stantly changing.) 

(b) formulation of the general rules 
of administration; 

(c) determination of the budget in- 
cluding salaries and wages; 

(d) purchase of supplies and award- 
ing of contracts; and 

(e) presenting the institution re- 
quirements to the governor and the 
legislature. l 

The boards are with very few ex- 
ceptions appointed by the governor. 
In two states the legislature appoints 
the board, and in one the board is 
selected by popular vote. Usually the 
terms of the board members overlap. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONTROL 


There are certain principles of the 
public control of prisons which are 
necessary in carrying out the major 
purpose of the prison. These include: 

(a) The control must not be political 
or partisan, subject to change with 
each administration. 

(b) The control must not be tem- 
porary but must look toward the 
future. 

(c) The control must permit of a 
continuity of purpose, that construc- 
tive plans of administrations and pro- 
gram may be initiated and carried to 
completion. 

(d) The control must make possible 
a humanitarian attitude on the part 
of the prison administrator and per- 
sonnel. It must be so organized and 


exercise such supervision that the re- 
making of men, and not the so-called 
saving of money, is a major objective. 
The greatest economy in this field lies 
in spending enough to assure a program 
of genuine rehabilitation. It is recidi- 
vism that is expensive. 

(e) The control of a single state 
penal institution must not be divorced 
from all other state institutions. 

(f) The control should bring together 
all state penal and charitable institu- 
tions, so that in the state there are not 
single competing institutions but that 
each institution is a part of a general 
state system permitting the transfer of 
persons from the penal and correctional 


institutions to the charitable institu- 


tions if mental disease, mental de- 
ficiency, or epilepsy seems to be the 
root of the trouble. 

If the control of the institutions is 
not vested in a single board or director, 
there should be some definite plan of 
coöperation among the institutions to 
permit of transfers between institutions 
and the interchange of services. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF SOME SYSTEMS 


In measuring the several systems of 
public control with the principles of 
control, some of the shortcomings are 
clearly evident. 

The older plan of a separate board of 
trustees for, each institution does not 
make for an even and consistent de- 
velopment of the institutional plants 
and their operations. Rivalry arises 
between institutions; one board secures 
a larger budget and a better super- 
intendent than another. Each in- 
stitution cannot develop for itself an 
adequate service for psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and medical work, and a 
program of education and vocational 
training. It cannot operate the state 
use and public works and ways system 
of institutional labor nor provide 
parole supervision nor plan scientific 
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feeding and accounting. A centralized 
system makes these things practi- 
cable. ) 

Little can be said in favor of the 
plan of a single executive control of all 
penal institutions or of penal and 
charitable institutions. Such an ad- 
ministrator, appointed by the governor 
for a short term coinciding with the 
governor’s, can scarcely learn his 
problems and his personnel before his 
term is completed. He cannot under- 
take any research or initiate any new 
programs of institutional development 
with any certainty that they will be 
completed, Each two years may bring 
a new executive with new plans, the 
importance of which he may not be 
experienced enough to understand. 
There is frequently conflict and lack of 
understanding between, a short-term 
appointed director of corrections and 
charities, and wardens or other ad- 
ministrative officers who are permanent 
employees under civil service; and there 
is division of authority between such a 
director and the local board of each 
institution with a continuity of service. 
This can be partially overcome if a 
tradition is developed for the perma- 
nency of office of the director, irre- 
spective of political allegiance. Such 
an administrator as a political ap- 
pointee is under obligations to. his 
party, and is restricted accordingly. 

An unpaid board which is either 
non-partisan or bi-partisan is prefer- 
able. The members of such a board 
will not be influenced or controlled by 
political factions or by financial con- 
siderations, and can be selected from 
the forward-looking citizens—those 
with a background of experience, 
intelligence, open-mindedness, and so- 
cial consciousness, with a sense of 
public duty and a desire to serve the 
public. A salaried board may mean 
division of authority; it is more fre- 
quently prejudiced, and cannot so 


easily be made up of executives trained 
in the several fields of work. 


AN ADEQUATE STATE SYSTEM 


An adequate state system of public 
control is one in which both penal and 
charitable institutions are under the 
control of a non-salaried non-partisan 
board which apoints a director of 
public welfare as the executive. This 
executive is subject to the state board 
of control, and with his staff of persons 
trained in the fields of penology, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, 
medicine, accounting, and business 
administration, carries out the policies 
of the state board. 

The state board members are ap- 
pointed one a year by the governor, 
with terms of seven or eight years, that 
there may be an overlapping of terms, 
that there may be a continuity of 
purpose and planning for the institu- 
tion, and that the members may be 
completely conversant with the many 
problems they have to solve. At the 
same time such a board is responsible 
to general state policies and is co- 
ordinated with the administrative pur- 
poses of the state. 

Local non-salaried boards for each 
institution, appointed by the state 
board to administer the work of the 
institutions, carry out the policies of 
the state board and appoint a super- 
intendent subject to the approval of 
the state board. It is possible for 
each local board to give general and 
detailed supervision to the adminis- 
trative work of its institution. All 
employees of the director’s staff and of 
the institutions’ staffs are required to 
pass civil service examinations. 

The ideal board has legal power to 
transfer persons from one penal in- 
stitution to another, from one charit- 
able institution to another, or between 
penal and charitable institutions, that 
individualized treatment may be given 
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to wards of the state in so far as pos- 
sible. 

The power of transfer and the con- 
trol of all state wards make possible 
the development of individualized in- 
stitutions as the needs arise. Thus 
there may be established as part of the 
state penal system the state prisons 
for older offenders needing maximum 
supervision, industrial prisons for the 
men who can profit by industrial 
training, prison farm colonies of differ- 
‘ent grades for those trustworthy men 
needing less or minimum supervision, 
institutions for defective delinquents, 
for the simple feeble-minded and for 
the criminal insane, and reformatories 
for young adults, with the populations 
selected according to the type of the 
offender rather than the type of offense. 

In order to tie up the welfare work 
undertaken directly by the state gov- 
ernment with that done by the counties 
and the municipalities, the state board 
should have certain supervisory powers 
with authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations, over state and munici- 
pal penal and charitable institutions. 
There should also be some definite 
plan of coöperation with the private 
charitable institutions and agencies so 
that the citizens of the state might be 
assured of a progressive program of 
social welfare. 


A Untirrep PENAL SYSTEM 


For the ultimate success of penal 
administration within a state, control 
of the penal system should be with the 
state. There should be complete co- 
operation between the county courts 
and the state penal system. If the 
person is not released on bail, he should 
be placed in a state-owned house of 
detention where he would be under 
close supervision and not permitted 
to mingle freely with other persons 
awaiting trial. 

The probation officers assigned to 


f 


that house of detention and district 
should initiate an investigation of his 
home life and the economic and social 
circumstances leading up to or accom- 
panying the offense. A complete study 
of the offender, of his personality 
traits, of his previous record, and of 
his present crime should be made by 
the probation officer in order that the 
judge might be able to decide whether, 
if he is guilty, he is the type of man who 
is in need of the assistance the proba- 
tion department can give him, whether 
he has the ability to profit by means of 
any assistance given him, or whether 
he needs a period of institutional treat- 
ment. The clinical facilities of the 
state—psychiatric, psychological, phys- 
ical, and medical—should be called 
upon to add their reports to the social 
investigations. Similar investigations 
should be made for those out on bail. 

If probation will assist the man, 
he should be placed under the care of a 
probation officer who has met state 
standards of education, training, and 
experience, and who is capable of 
guiding the man during his period of 
probation. 

If the man’s offense were a minor one 
punishable by a fine, he should be 
allowed to pay the fine in installments, 


making brief periods of Jail detention 


as unnecessary as they are inadvisable. 

If the offense were a misdemeanor, 
the man should be sent to a district 
industrial farm colony, owned and con- 
trolled by the state, for an indeter- 
minate sentence, that he might remain 
long enough to receive some benefit 
from his institutionalization. Here 
he should be given additional mental 
and physical health examinations, de- 
fects should be corrected when possible, | 
and he should be assigned to some farm 
activity or to some industrial workshop. 
If his elementary education has been 
neglected, certain of his hours should 
be set aside for instruction. If treat- 
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ment in a hospital would be of benefit, 
he should be transferred accordingly. 
If a district farm other than the one 
to which he has been committed offers 
opportunities especially for men of his 
type, he should be transferred to it. 

If the crime were of a more serious 
nature, the offender should be sent to 
a reformatory if he is a young adult, 
and to one of the prison institutions if 
he is older, in each case for an inde- 
terminate period. The same type of 
studies of the offender should be made 
as in the district farms, and a plan of 
training and treatment mapped out. 
This could be more thorough and far- 
reaching because the very nature of the 
offenses would indicate that a longer 
period of institutional care was needed. 

Release upon parole under state 
supervision should be granted by the 
distric: industrial farms, the prisons, 
and the reformatories, that the state 
might return the man to the com- 
munity and check upon his ability to 
adjust there. 

Reports should be made regularly 
to the state agency controlling all 
penal affairs, by the probation and pa- 
role officers and by institutions of all 
types, that would show the extent of 
crime in a district and in the state, 
the type of crime most prevalent, and 
the type of persons committing the 
most crimes. From these facts, the 
efficacy of the treatment, and the ex- 
tent, the possibilities, and the needs 
of the institutions could be ascer- 
tained, and further methods of preven- 
tion and remedial care developed. 


THE FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


The United States Government has 
three civil prisons for males, one 
women’s prison, and one industrial 
reformetory.5 These are administered 


č Other units have been authorized and are 
under construction, mcluding a hospital unit for 
drug addicts, additional prisons, and so forth. 


by the Department of Justice and are 
therefore the responsibility of the at- 
torney general. The latter appoints a 
superintendent of prisons who is the 
responsible executive. The attorney 
general however, as the person legally 
responsible, must still sign a large 
number of routine papers and per- 
sonally make routine decisions. The 
superintendent and the wardens have 
usually changed with each adminis- 
tration, which prevents continuity of 
service and makes it difficult for new 
policies to be inaugurated and reforms 
carried to completion. 

As now organized, the Department 
of Justice both prosecutes and punishes, 
although the personal qualifications 
necessary for one phase of the work 
are entirely different from those re- 
quired for the other. 

There are three independent mili- 
tary prisons, the commandant of each 
being directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary of War. The three naval pris- 
ons are controlled by the Secretary of 
the Navy under the immediate super- 
vision of the judge advocate general. 

Misdemeanants, those who violate 
the minor Federal laws, are now housed 
in certain county jails and their main- 
tenance cost is paid by the United 
States Government. _The prisoners 
receive the inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and uneven treatment given to the 
county prisoners, and somewhat com- 
plicate the problem of administration. 


A SUGGESTED SYSTEM 


The Federal civil prisons should be 
taken from the Department of Justice, 
whose chief duty is prosecution, and 
put either in the Department of the 
Interior, which has most of the wards 
of the state government, or in & special 
bureau of corrections or public welfare. 

The Federal prison system should 
at least have a separate bureau of its 
own with a permanent administrator 
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as independent as possible from politi- 
cal vagaries. The bureau should have 
authority to develop institutions and 
carry out policies and should be re- 
sponsible for probation, for discipline, 
education, and industry within the 
prisons, and for parole. There should 
be an adequately trained prison staff 
who have met standards set by the 
Government civil service. 

With such an organization and ade- 
quate appropriations, the prevailing 


overcrowding in the prisons could be 
reduced, the prisoners would receive 
treatment fitted to their needs, and 
a better system of industry could be 
built up with the codperation of the 
many government bureaus that might 
use the products of the industry. 
Federal district jails might be de- 
veloped to take care of short-term 
prisoners in and near places of con- 
viction. ‘These could follow the general 
plan of the state district industrial farms. 


Prison Administration 


By Sanrorp Bares, LL.B. 


Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


NDER this heading I assume 
that I am expected to discuss 
problems of the prison administrator— 
not the warden or the person directly 
in charge, but the Board of Advisers or 
the supervising official who exercises 
more or less control, sometimes at a 
‘distance therefrom, over the manage- 
ment of one or a group of penal 
institutions. 

The time has gone by when a prison 
can be managed autonomously. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years penal 
systems have been rapidly evolving, 
and the prison, instead of being the 
one penal institution in the state, has 
becorne a link in a larger and more 
comprehensive institutional program. 
Many questions with reference to the 
administration of this larger pena! 
program have arisen, which cannot be 
handled by an insularized institutional 
management. 

In the place of one institution to 
handle all kinds of prisoners, we have a 
group of classified institutions—pris- 
ons, reformatories, training schools, 
farms, camps, defective colonies, and 
so forth. These groups of institutions 
will not function properly without 
some supervising agency. The ques- 
tion, for example, of transferring indi- 
viduals from one institution to another 
in order to secure the best workings of 
the system must be handled by some 
supervising body. Many phases of 
the problem will be common to all insti- 
tutions and can be handled with greater 
advantage by a board or official having 
supervision of the whole group. Pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, civil 
service regulations, standards of farm 
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management, and architectural advice 
are but a few examples of directions 
in which the controlling body has been 
of assistance in the development of our 
individual institutions. 

It will be my opportunity here to dis- 
cuss several problems which arise in 
connection with the supervision and 
the control of a group of penal institu- 
tions. 


NATURE AND MEASURE OF 
SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


1. What should be the nature of 
supervision? Should it be an unpaid 
board? Should it be a small board 
rather highly paid, or should it com- 
prise a highly paid executive officer? 

In spite of disconcerting experiences 
which have occurred in various quar- 
ters, I am still of the belief that the 
board is a valuable adjunct in a super- 
vising department. On the other 
hand, continuity of policy and focusing 
of responsibility is better obtained 
where there is a single executive in 
touch with the whole problem. I þe- 
lieve that the ideal system would be a 
board of seven, representative of all 
the major elements in the community, 
unpaid, meeting occasionally, to estab- 
lish policies, to which the executive 
officer could point as the source of 
authority for such policies, but who 
would not be burdened with adminis- 
trative details; this organization to be 
supplemented and focused by a highly 
paid, specially trained executive officer. 

2. What should be the measure of 
such control? 

Obviously it should be sufficient to 
guide or restrain institution manage- 
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ment but not such as to relieve the in- 
stitution of responsibility for working 
out its own destiny. This may be a 


difficult thing to accomplish. How to 


get the institution heads and their 
staffs to comply with what the control 
department feels are suggestions for 
the better management of the institu- 
tion, and still not take from them the 
sense of responsibility for their own 
acts, is a rather difficult task. The 
possibility of realizing this ideal, of 
course, presupposes tolerant, intelli- 
gent, and persevering men in both 
positions. 

The wise executive officer will not 
load up the warden with too many 
suggestions impossible of fulfillment. 
On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that most wardens today are sin- 
cerely anxious to fulfill more nearly the 
higher ideals of prison management. 
A board or official who supervises by 
the snooping method, who seeks pub- 
licity to force the officials in the insti- 
tutions to do what he thinks is wise, or 
who places upon them the burden of 
carrying out impossibly ideal standards 
which they are equipped by neither 
money nor personnel to attain, will 
have little success towards the accom- 
plishment of his object. It seems to 
me that the cardinal! principle of penal 
administration is to take the warden 
or superintendent into confidence, to 
work out important problems of prison 
administration with him and not 
against him so long as he is warden, 
giving him the credit for his institution, 
and thus to hold him strictly account- 
able for its derelictions and deficiencies. 

It has been my great good fortune in 
twelve years of experience to work with 
prison wardens and superintendents 
who not only are experienced. efficient, 
and honest ‘men, but who have never 
hesitated to state their disagreement 
with or qualification of our policies. 
Only in such manner can the worth of 


any proposition be tested. When the 
matter has thus been decided, both the 
administrator and the warden -will 
present a united front to the legislative 
committee, to the public, or to any one 
who needs to be convinced of the 
soundness of such policy. Thus, an 
administrative officer will leave the 
details of institution administration to 
the warden or superintendent, and, 
until he has lost his confidence in him, 
will ask him for a report on what takes 
place in his institution. When the 
time comes that he has lost confidence 
in him, he will ask for his resignation 
and will no doubt receive it promptly. 
Until that time he will realize that the 
warden is on the bridge and that re- 
sponsibility for the management of his 
institution must repose in him. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAROLE 


8. It is obvious that one of the out- 
standing problems of the prison admin- 
istrator is to build up a complemental 
and well-rounded penal system, com- 
posed of as many classified institutions 
as he can get the money to erect, to 
secure ag wardens or superintendents 
for these institutions the most highly 
trained and best qualified men and 
women that he can, but under general 
regulations to leave the selection and 
the control of the staff of each of these 
institutions to the local superintendent. 
As stated above, in the proper utiliza- 
tion of such classified institutional sys- 
tem, the transfer of inmates from one 
to the other is of significant importance. 
It is easy to allow this transfer to be 
dictated by the wishes or the conven- 
ience of inmates or their friends. The 
only safe method, of course, is to base 
action looking to such transfer upon a 
careful schedule of the facts in each 
case, to the end that the classified penal 
system may be of the greatest benefit 
to the individuals treated thereunder. 

4. It has been generally believed 
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that a system of parole administration 
and supervision can best be handled 
through a supervisory board. It is 
quite common, therefore, to find state 
boards of parole attached to the admin- 
istracion department and operating 
upon. all the institutions in the state. 
It is undoubtedly more economical to 
have parole supervision so applied; 
hence an essential part of a supervising 
office will be a section composed of a 
sufficient number of parole agents or 
supervisors who will be in a position to 
confine their activities to various dis- 
tricts of the state to which have been 
discharged the inmates from the vari- 
ous institutions. It is important that 
the parole of inmates from an institu- 
tion shall be so devised as to point 
them towards a successful supervision 
period; and it is equally important 
that a properly supervised parole be, 
if possible, a continuation of the treat- 
ment given in the institution. It is 
well, therefore, that these important 
functions be linked under one adminis- 
tration department. 


PHASES of SUPERVISORY AUTHORITY 


5. To what phases of institutional 
management will such supervision 
apply? 

Obviously to those matters which 
are the subject of general policies 
rather than to the determination of a 
specific set of facts; thus: 

(a) The supervisory board should 
determine and establish standard food 
rations, varying with the needs of the 
individual institution. 

(b) All punishment inflicted by the 
‘warden or his deputies should be re- 
ported to an administrative bureau. 
No feature of prison administration is 
more perplexing and vexatious than 
this, nor is any power residing in the 
warden more subject to abuse or more 
provocative of misunderstanding and 
trouble. The supervising board can- 


not, it is true, without grave danger 
reverse a punishment inflicted by a 
warden nor contend that he was un- 
justified in the imposition of discipline 
In a particular case; but it is a whole- 
some thing to have a list of punish- 
ments reported periodically to some 
central authority. 

`” (c) Inasmuch as the proper develop- 
ment of prison labor and prison indus- 
tries is one in which the outside business 
has a part and with which satisfactory 
outside relations must be obtained, it 
is quite common for the supervising 
bureau to share with the local institu- 
tions the responsibility of maintaining 
prison industries. 

(d) Farms and live stock are much 
the same in all institutions, and great 
good can be accomplished by & central 
supervision over these important ad- 
juncts to institution management. 

(e) The same may be said of boiler- 
room administration, fuel consumption, 
and so forth. A healthy rivalry be- 
tween institutions can be developed 
through some centralized supervision 
over the mechanical equipment. 

6. While the supervision of the insti- 
tutions of a department is always a 
major problem, the penal adminis- 
trator will find much to engage his 
attention in the general conduct of 
the penal system of a state, which 
only indirectly concerns the manage- 
ment of the institutions themselves. 
A few of these problems may be taken 


up. 


(A) LEGISLATION 


The administrator will be faced with 
the duty of maintaining contacts be- 
tween his institutions and the State 
legislature or the Federal Congress. 
He would make this contact in one or 
more of three ways: (1) the proposal 
for new legislation; (2) the sponsoring 
or approval of legislation introduced 
by some one else; or (3) the opposition 
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to legislation which he considers inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the penal 
system. He will be faced with the 
important problem as to whether or 
not he should attempt to mold legisla- 
tive opinion with reference to penology. 
Is it part of his duty to advise legisle- 
tures, to attempt to induce them to 
pass new laws or change old ones more 
to his satisfaction? Or is it his duty, 
without attempting to control law 
making, to administer such laws as the 
legislature sees fit to adopt? He must 
decide on this without being too radical 
in either direction. 

The administrator will find that in 
most states there is considerable re- 
strictive or definitive legislation already 
on the books, and unless he is satisfied 
to administer the institutions in accord- 
ance with the ideals of a century ago, 
he will either have to propose new legis- 
lation or secure some person or organ- 
ization to propose it for him. But 
whatever happens, he will also find 
that the legislature, being composed of 
busy men and lacking his experience 
and wisdom on the subject, will send 
for him and ask him quite frankly for 
his opinion. No doubt this will place 
him in the strongest possible position, 
and therefore many wise persons prefer 
to be consulted upon such matters 
rather than appear in the rôle of an 
advocate or protagonist. 

We must admit, therefore, that the 
administrator does have some responsi- 
bility in the initiation or the amend- 
ment of legislation. Likewise will it 
be his duty to sponsor the good and 
oppose the bad. He must do this, of 
course, within the limits of proper 
legislative procedure. He must bring 
no pressure to bear upon law-making 
bodies, nor must he place himself in 
the position of exchanging any of the 
favors which are possible to grant in 
his position for the progress of any of 
his legislative measures. 


(B) POLITICS 

This brings us by simple and easy 
transition, as-Mark Twain would say, 
to the consideration of the effect of 
politics upon our penal institutions, 
and what the part of the supervis- 
ing administrator should be. Perhaps 
my experience has been more for- 
tunate than many others, but I 
have come to the conclusion that 
the average legislator has a very 
real and very sympathetic interest 
in the problems of the state’s penal 
institutions. By long experienced 
tradition he has become the repre- 
sentative of a certain section of the 
community in the National or State 
Capital, and, as such, he must 
make frequent inquiries of administra- 
tive boards and officials. Generally 
speaking, what the members of our 
legislative bodies desire is facts rather 
than favors, and if an administrator 
has the facts at his command, they are 
no more unreasonable than any other 
individuals. 

There may be exceptions, it is true, 
but the public should remember in con- 
nection with the criticism so often 
made that our public institutions are 
too much controlled by politics, that 
the politician is after all an agent and 
that he acts in accordance with what he 
considers to be the desires of his con- 
stituents. When the general public 
makes it plain that the institutions 
should be conducted impartially, intel- 
ligently, and fearlessly, the members of 
Congress and State legislatures will be 
the first to jom in carrying out this 
demand. Considering the number of 
requests made of them and the natural 
tendency to respond to these requests, 
most public administrators may con- 
gratulate themselves upon the in- 
telligent, cotperative, and farsighted 
attitude of the average American 
politician. 
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(c) PUBLICITY 


Among the important problems con- 
fronting the administrator is the 
matter of publicity, particularly of 
newspaper publicity. Well has it been 
said that publicity is a two-edged 
sword. Many times has the seeker 
after publicity been hoist with his own 
petard. The public is entitled to 
know the facts of major importance 
about all our institutions. It is not 
entitled to be regaled with petty gos- 
sip, unsupported rumors, or the sple- 
netic utterances of a discharged or 
disgruntled employee. 

It is the primary duty of the prison 
administrator to give promptly and 
impartially to all the newspapers events 
of importance which take place in the 
prison, with sufficient details to estab- 
lish the authenticity of these reports 
in the public mind. In doing so, he 
will refrain from giving undue pub- 
licity to any particular inmate. He 
will neither exploit nor advantage the 
men who are paying penalty for their 
wrongdoing in prison. He will neither 
try to terrorize the public by showing 
what a horrible place the prison is, nor 
lessen any of its deterrent aspects by 
recounting too many of the compensat- 
ing incidents which take place therein. 
Occasionally he will prepare and release 
a constructive story of what the ad- 
ministration is attempting to accom- 
plish, and it will not be long before he 
will realize that, while some reporters 
are more reliable than others, on the 
whole they will play fair with him so 
Jong as he is on the level with them. 

Newspapers are tremendous agents 
for improvement in all of our crime pre- 
vention machinery. In recent years, 
anything to do with crime or prisons 
has been front-page news. The prison 
administrator has no higher duty than 
to attempt, with the codperation of 
the newspaper editors and publishers, 


so to shape prison news that it will be 
constructive and deterrent rather than 
stimulative to crime, as so much of our 
publicity along this line is today. 


(D) PERSONNEL 

The prison administrator will find 
some very real problems growing out 
of the question of qualification of per- 
sonnel. Generally speaking, he will 
find it a help to have most of the em- 
ployees qualified through civil service. 
Two outstanding objections to civil 
service as applied to prison work are: 
(1) the apparent difficulty in inducing 
qualified men to take the civil service 
tests and wait their turn to be reached 
upon the list; and (2) the difficulty 
which grows out of the preferences 
which have, quite properly enough, 
been accorded to veterans and others. 
The benefits, however, in protecting 
those in charge of penal institutions 
against the importunities of the office 
seeker and his friends are sufficient 
to outweigh the disadvantages. Most 
civil service provisions give consider- 
able leeway to the admunistrator. 
They allow him to appoint employees 
provisionally and they permit him to 
discharge for any real cause. ‘The 
rapidly growing movement for the 
training of prison officers and personnel 
should materially assist the various 
Civil Service Commissioners in provid- 
ing the prisons with the trained help 
which is so important in the solution 
of their problems. 


(E) ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


It is quite customary in most states 
for the supervising officers to prepare 
the annual estimates and to budget the 
requests for appropriations, of the in- 
stitutions under their supervision. This 
is an extremely important function. 
‘The supervising executive must know 
his institutions and be prepared to 
answer questions as to their operation. 


( 
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He should ask the legislative committee 
on appropriations for a sufficient 
amount properly to man and equip 
his institution. He should not lose 
their confidence by asking for more 
than he can possibly use, in the expec- 
tation that they will trim him down. 
Most appropriation and budget com- 
mittees, when the matter is fairly and 
logically presented to them, will accept 
the responsibility and furnish the ad- 
ministrator with sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry on his work. 


SHAPING THE GENERAL POLICIES 


I have presented several of the more 
important aspects of penal work as 
applied to a supervising administrative 
body, sufficient to show, no doubt, that 
there are substantial tasks to be done 
outside of the walls of the stitutions. 
In addition to these definite under- 
takings it is more or less to be expected 


that the policy governing the work as a 


whole shall be determined by the board 
of control or the supervising executive. 
Here, perhaps, is the most significant 
duty of all. These policies should be 
modern but not fantastic; they should 
be scientifically devised but not over- 
sentimental; they should keep in mind 
the fundamental objective in penal 
work, namely, the ultimate protection 
of society through the rehabilitation 
of the prisoner.? 

The prison administrator will find it 
hard not to be sensitive to public eriti- 
cism. It is well that he should be sen- 
sitive to it, responsive to it, but not 
swerved thereby from a determination 
to accomplish carefully-thought-out 
projects. He will find a temptation 
to turn aside to interest himself in 
specific cases of individual prisoners 
who will enlist his sympathy. He may 


1A fair statement of what might be considered 
modern penal policy is contained in a letter writ- 
ten to a group of wardens and set cut in full in 
an Appendix to this article. ` 


find it unwise to do this, in that it gives 


¿him an improper perspective of the 


whole job. It may turn out that his 
interest in individual cases will not 
be for the benefit of the individual 
and will possibly interfere with the 
impartial-admuinistration of the larger 
job. He will, nevertheless, want to be 
close enough to the real work to permit 
occasional interviews with prisoners 
and their families. 

The administrator will find no diff- 
culty in his attitude towards his asso- 
clates in the work if they are competent 
and loyal people. They will differ 
from him on occasion but he will find ' 
many of his inspirations and stimula- 
tions from them and will spend many a 
profitable hour in accepting or rejecting 
their suggestions as seems to him wise. 
He will perhaps have moments of difh- 
culty with those in positions superior 
to his. Fortunate is the man who can 
secure and retain the support of those 
higher officers who are more directly 
responsible to the constituency for 
whom all public officers work. Having 
made his argument clear and temperate 
and without apology or genuflection on 
some important matter of penal policy, 
he will accept the conclusion with grati- 
tude if it is his way, and with resigna- 
tion if it is not, hoping that in a more 
favorable moment events may prove 
that his judgment was the correct one. 

The administrator will have many 
routine duties to perform, but, after 
all, the creative side of the job is the 
most important. Always to have a 
list of goals toward which to work is a 
necessary part of his equipment. Hav- 
ing determined upon these goals and 
the policies to be adopted in reaching 
them, shall they be rigidly adhered to, 
or shall the earnestness in the pursuit 
of these policies vary with the public 
mood? 

Many prison administrators have 
pondered on this question. If the 
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general policy of protection through 
rehabilitation is sound, is it not as 
sound in hard times as in good? Must 
it not be adhered to in the days of crime 
waves as in the time of comparative 
freedom from such manifestations? 
It cannot be denied that through one 
reason or another public ideas change, 
and at certain times it will be more 
difficult to establish these desired ends 
than at others; and the sagacious ad- 
ministrator will realize that he can make 
better progress towards the attainment 
of his ideals in certain years rather than 
in others. “Don’t forget to specify 
when time and place shall serve.” 


DEFENSIVE AND OrrrenstvE WORK 


There will always be a defensive and 
an offensive side to prison administra- 
tive work. Investigations will have to 
be made, criticisms answered, faithless 


employees removed, nasty situations 
cleared up, and the institutional work 
put before the public in its true and 
proper light. But in addition to these 
things, the administrator will find the 
opportunity now and then to take the 
offensive, to make an occasional assault 
upon the citadels of prejudice and ig- 
norance, and to push a little higher: 
the general level of intelligence, under- 
standing, and devotion in the at- 
tempted solution of an important social 
problem. 

Defensively, he must do what he can 
to keep the institutions clean, honestly 
administered, and free from scandal. 
Offensively, he must, without neglect- 
ing these major duties, progress con- 
stantly towards the realization of the 
higher ideals of penology which are 
being so admirably stated by many 
contemporary writers. 


APPENDIX 


Dear Warden: 

Our penal institutions should be adminis- 
tered not in the interest of the employees 
or entirely for the benefit of the inmates 
but primarily for the protection and well- 
being of our communities. Fundamentally 
we believe that by rehabilitating the pris- 
oner and effectively preparing him for a 
law-abiding existence upon his release, we 
are protecting the community. The mod- 
ern ideal of a penitentiary, however, is very 
different from the old idea which concerned 
itself largely with repression. The realiza- 
tion of the modern ideal is much harder to 
obtain. It requires a higher degree of in- 
telliger.ce in the civilian force and a greater 
loyalty and devotion to the highest ideals 
of good prison management. 

It will be apparent then that cruelty, 
brutalizy, unnecessary severity of treat- 
ment ere just as much to be avoided as 
coddling, favoritism and that sympathy 
which is born of ignorance or cowardice. 
The oficer who beats an inmate out of a 
sheer loss of temper is no worse than the 
officer who toadies to an inmate or extends 
to him improper privileges. The great 


danger which we are liable to fall into is 
that we may rob the prison of many of its 
terrors as a place of punishment (which is a 
just and proper thing to do perhaps) with- 
out replacing that loss by an efficient and 
effective system of reformatory discipline. 
There is a great difference between indis- 
criminate punishment and that kind of 
scientific discipline which most of the men 
who go to the penitentiaries so badly need. 
The public today is expecting us to manage 
our institutions so that they will not be places 
of refuge or amusement, on the one hand, 
nor places where men will be degraded or 
discouraged or debilitated, on the other. 

A reasonable and just discipline is the 
first thing to provide for in the institution 
and following that we should attempt to 
gain a better understanding of the person- 
alities with which we have to deal and then 
by means of steady work, vocational edu- 
cation, medical and surgical reparation and 
other remedial measures improve those 
personalities so far as possible. 

In doing this, we should have in mind 
what is best for the prisoner and society in 
the long mm and not for the immediate 
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moment. It may be easiest for a warden 
or superintendent to give certain unearned 
privileges to some of his inmates. This 
may ease up the situation.for the present 
but it is sure to bring a harvest of discon- 
tent and trouble for the future. 

It is quite proper that those inmates who 
earn privileges by good conduct should 
have them but any system which singles 
‘out men for preferment or privileges due 
to influence or personal reasons is vicious 
and can only result in an impaired mstitu- 
tional administration. 

Favoritism is to be discountenanced, 
that all men were to be treated equally so 
far as their opportunity to improve their 
condition was concerned and only given 
such ameliorations in their prison conditions 
as they may have earned. 

In addition to condemning the award of 
special privileges it is to be borne in mind 
that there is a danger that certain privileges 
may be extended to the general population, 
which is not in lme with our best ideals. 
We plan to devise a system whereby all men 
shall be kept at work for a reasonable por- 
tion of their time. If it is possible to pro- 
vide a small wage for this service, this is 
not a privilege but merely a means of dem- 
onstrating the importance of steady work 
and its relation to the welfare of the 
individual. 

We plan to set up an adult educational 
system. Certainly this is not for the pur- 
pose of relieving a prisoner from the rigors 
of his sentence but is an extra task imposed 
upon him in order that he may have a better 
understanding of his duty to the Govern- 
ment and to his community. 

We hope that our present efficient medi- 
cal system may be improved and extended 
so that any physical disabilities of our in- 
mates can be removed or improved and 
thus insure their becoming more effective 
social units. Here again care is to be used 
to see that the hospital and its lessened re- 
straint is reserved for those who are really 
in need of it. With this program carefully 
followed nobody can say that a system which 
aids the weak and the sick to regain their 
health is in any sense of the word a cod- 
dling process. Again we believe that a 
certain amount of physical exercise is ad- 
visable. It keeps men fit, it builds up their 


physical resistance and it allows them to let 
off steam. It is very easy, however, for 
exercise in prison to become coddling if it is 
confined to sitting on the bleachers watch- 
ing baseball games or boxing matches. In 
other words, here as in other respects, the 
program for reformation should be devised 
to provide for the permanent welfare and 
improvement of the prisoner and not for 
his immediate comfort or amusement. 

An occasional musical or literary pro- 
gram can be made an uplifting and improv- 
ing experience, but it is my personal opinion 
that the constant presence of radios in the 
prison is inconsistent with the régime of 
disciplmary treatment which ought to 
accompany a prison term. I hope, there- 
fore, that eventually the practice of having 
private radios will be discontinued; not only 
does it discriminate between the men but it 
would be the subject of deserved criticism 
from people who cannot see the relation 
between such privilege and punishment. 

There seems to be no reason why good 
reading should not be encouraged. I 
never could see the force in the rule which 
limited the number of books which a pris- 
oner could take. I should advocate giving 
him all the good books that he can possibly 
read, not as a means of lightening his prison 
punishment but as a method of completing 
his education. 

The rules governing the conduct of in- 
mates should be construed with understand- 
ing a8 well as impartiality. Many of the 
rules in the rule books of our best institu- 
tions are out of date and inapplicable to 
the modern conception of a prison. The 
disciplinary control of the inmates would 
seem to be properly shaped when it controls 
and punishes the men who deliberately 
and knowirgly interfere with the manage- 
ment or commit offenses which are recog- 
nized as punishable on the outside. On 
the other kand, reference must be had to 
the peculiar qualities, the abnormal or 
subnormal mentalities of many of the men 
and the fact that a good many of our rules 
have had an arbitrary and unreasonable 
basis. The wise officer will lose nothing of 
his standing as a good disciplinarian if he 
overlooks some minor infractions especially ` 
where the cnly offense is to his own dignity. 
He will make allowances for the defective 
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mentality and neglected training of those 
in his charge and he will see that many 
affronts may be overlooked provided they 
do not tend to destroy proper discipline. 
The real purpose which our officers have is 
to assis. the administration in the control 
and improvement of the difficult class of 
men in zheir charge. 

We look to an increasing desire on the 
part of all our employees to learn more 
about the fundamentals of their jobs. We 
expect to be able to offer opportunities for 
classes in criminology and allied subjects 
in the thorough realization of the fact that 
no matter how good the supervision and 
administration of an institution, the best 
work cannot be done except through the 
loyal and intelhgent coöperation of the off- 
cers anc men who come in daily contact 
with the inmates. 


The direct work of assisting us m buildmg 
up an efficient system of welfare and educa- 
tion in our institutions has been assigned to 
Assistant Superintendent MacCormick. 
Through him this office desires to express 
to you its appreciation of the splendid atti- 
tude which you are manifesting towards 
the difficult task which you have embarked 
upon. If we are to demonstrate to the 
country the inherent value of a constructive 
prison program, it will take all that we have - 
of intelligence, patience, courage, and per- 
severance to accomplish it. Please feel 
that we are standing behind you at every 
point, anxious always to help secure that 
type of intelligent public service te which 
the public is entitled. 

Yours very truly, 
SANFORD BATES 
Superintendent of Prisons. 


The Prison Staff 


By Jusse O; Stutsman, A.B. 


Superintendent, United States Detention Headquarters, New York City; Director, United States 
Trainmg School for Prison Officers 


EARLY one hundred years have 
elapsed since Machonochie revo- 
lutionized penal conditions at Norfolk 
Island, and Crofton introduced his 
progressive mark system at Mountjoy 
and Lusk, which has been copied in 
varving degrees by all of the reforma- 
tory systems of the world. That 
momentous century of achievement 
has brought to mankind the greatest 
advancement in science, invention, and 
social vision of any like period in the 
history of civilization. When we think 
of the unprecedented progress made 
by inventive genius through the tele- 
graph, telephone, wireless, transporta- 
tion, and labor-saving machinery, as 
well as by the science of medicine in 
prophylaxis, diagnosis, and modern 
therapeutics, we are prone to disparage 
the sluggish march of reformative 
measures in treating the criminal. 

The more recent developments of 
psychology and psychiatry have con- 
tributed largely to our understanding 
of the mechanisms of human behavior, 
placing some of the mental diseases 
which result im criminality in the 
category of the curables. We no 
longer think that an insane person is 
possessed with an evil spirit. We do 
not knowingly put to. death the insane 
in these days of advanced psychiatry, 
even when their unbalanced mentality 
impels them to murder. The mentally 
diseased are no longer held in disgrace 
by the public, but are humanely cared 
for, and, if possible, cured of their 
malady. Criminology is as complex 
a study as either medicine or psychia- 
try, embracing not only the most dif- 


- to conduct a penal institution. 
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ficult problems of’ both the physical 
and the mental, but also invading the 
fields of economics and sociology. We 
are beginning to realize that the in- 
tricate problem ‘of correcting the 
criminal is worthy of the best thought 
and the most efficient service—a pro- 
fession demanding as careful prepara- 
tion as that of the physician or the 


psychologist. 


CHARACTER OF Prison PERSONNEL 


Time was when an inexperienced 
man of little ability and even ques- 
tionable' character could perform the 
duties of guarding prisoners as de- 
manded by a vindictive public. A 
brute sitting on a high wall with a 
uniform and a gun could impress con- 
victs with the senseless repressions 
which were regarded as necessary to 
deter crime. To a majority of prison 
men, their position was little more than 
a job. They were selected because of 
their size, strength, energy, or political 
backing. They were usually initiated 
into their duties by a single preliminary 
trip through the prison and a few 
words of caution. After two or three 
weeks they became “expert penolo- 
gists,” capable of discussing knowingly 
the many foibles of criminal character, 
how to keep convicts subdued, and how 

To expect intelligent service from 
officers of that kind is like depending 
on a plumber to stop leakage of the 
heart, or a blacksmith to set a broken 
bone. Society was protected only 
while the prisoners were in their care; 
but the tragic fact was not taken into 
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account that there comes a time in the 
career of nearly all prisoners when they 
must be returned to freedom. . Who 
is to protect society against them at 
that critical time if they are soured and 
brutalized during their incarceration? 

In recent years the necessity of im- 
proved architecture for prisons has 
been strongly urged by socially-minded 
men throughout our Nation. The 
layman can readily visualize the physi- 
cal needs of a prison when he hears 
about hundreds of prisoners crowded 
in small, poorly ventilated cells, and 
is readv to indorse legislation for the 
construction of new cell houses; but 
there 1s special danger in thinking that 
when we have built a commodious and 
secure prison the problem is solved. 
Practical prison men know better. At 
present many millions are being ex- 
pended to construct better prisons; but 
the buildings are merely tools—in- 
animate and cold piles of stone; while 
the personnel is the soul—the dynamic, 
pulsating, motivating influence, by 


means of which, alone, delinquent men: 


may be saved to good citizenship. It 
would be infinitely more curative for 
a Gilmore to take three hundred men 
into the dense woodlands of Canada 
with the limited accouterments of a 
pioneer, but with humane officers of 
his owr. choosing, than to place a 
brutalizing force in charge of thousands 
at an extravagant stronghold, like 
the impregnable prison in process of 
construction at Attica, or the unwieldy 
plant at Jackson. 

The successful prison manager must 
be a real man, who possesses a keen 
sense of his responsibilities and the 
courage of his convictions, with suf- 
ficent dynamic force to put his plans 
into execution; a man who stands 
squarely on both feet at all times, able 
to look danger and hardship squarely 
in the face, and who can always be 
counted on to perform every service 


satisfactorily. Since he is intrusted 
with the management of an extensive 
plant representing a vast amount of 
public money and has the annual dis- 
bursing of hundreds of thousands, as 
well as the custody and the welfare 
of many human beings, he should be 
a good business executive, capable of 
looking after the physical and financial 
affairs of his institution in an economi- 
cal manner. It seems to be a foolish 
waste to spend hundreds of millions 
for the erection of great prisons and 
then intrust their operation to men 
who are not capable of managing them 
efficiently. 

The prison manager should be an 
educator who is sufficiently versed in 
academic, vocational, and physical 
training to be able to direct his force 
in all the important matters vitally 
essential to the highest development 
of his prisoners. This would imply 
that he be a man of culture and re- 
finement, with sincere religious con- 
victions and strong faith in his fellow 
men, furnishing a powerful stimulus 
to right living by his manly character. 
It might be argued that such qualifica- 
tions would also fit a man to be a 
minister of state, a bishop, or a college 
president; but who can say which call- 
ing is the more important or fraught 
with more positive usefulness? 


UNDERSTANDING THE CRIMINAL 


The reconditioning process must 
take into account the constitution of 
the unfortunates we are treating. The 
ability to analyze the hidden needs of 
a struggling soul is a sort of genius plus 
the right kind of training in practical 
psychology. The criminal in a large 
majority of cases failed in the home 
when a child because he was not under- 
stood. The church, the school, and 
society in general’ were not able to 
save him, for the same reason. His 
school work became so uninteresting 
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that he ran from it. Irrational treat- 
ment destroyed his self-respect and 
drove him to the companionship of 
other misunderstood children, with 
whom he drifted into delinquencv. 

In the name of deterrent punishment 
he is detected in crime and arrested; 
- subjected to the third degree; thrown 
into jail; convicted in public trial; ex- 
ploited by the press; incarcerated be- 
hind high walls and strong bars; 
subjected to humiliating privation and 
severe discipline; forced to mingle with 
the most hardened characters; and 
finally released among a prejudiced 
public, where he must use deception 
to find honest employment, until he 
loses every vestige of his self-respect. 
Yet often’ within his heart of hearts, 
he craves to be an honest man. The 
supreme demand of reformation is to 
restore that self-confidence along right 
lines and stimulate him to worthy en- 
deavor. The crux of this restoration 
is to discover the aptitudes of his 
twisted character, interest him in self- 
improvement in accord with standards 
fitted to his individual ability, and 
give him an opportunity to grow. This 
ean be accomplished only by securing 
his interested coöperation and engaging 
him in the actual accomplishment of 
some useful service. His enthusiasm 
is fostered by encouragement and wise 
suggestion until he is led to believe 
that he has won social approval—the 
balance wheel of all worthy endeavor. 
The process is the exact opposite of the 
demands of deterrent punishment, re- 
quiring wisdom of the highest type. 

The juvenile court through clinical 
methods, and some of our juvenile 
reformatories are making great strides 
in understanding child psychology; 
but what shall we say about our prisons 
—the last chance we have to grip the 
imagination of men who are on the 
brink of destruction? An adult crimi- 
nal is usually just a boy with grown-up, 


though distorted, ideas of the world. 
There may yet be time to discover 
some hidden spring to set him right, to 
introduce some wholesome interest 
that will appeal to his better nature. 
At this most critical period there is no 
one left to do this but an up-to-date, 
wide-awake, and adroit group of prison 
workers and parole supervisors. 


Starr Must Be CAPABLE LEADERS 


It would be impossible for a warden 
alone to know thus intimately the 
entire prison population. Our institu- 
tions are so large that they are un- 
wieldy, and the warden is burdened 
with many other responsibilities. It 
is the composite effort of the entire 
force rather than that of a single 
personality that counts. The moral 
influence of a good warden can be dis- ' 
sipated by the ineptitude of one or 
more of his subordinates if they are 
careless, immoral, or untrained. The 
entire staff must be ingenious students 
of men, and acquainted with the height 
and depth, the length and breadth of 
human nature. The deputy, the cap- 
tain, the physician, the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, the disciplinarian, 
the teacher, the labor foreman, the 
accountant, the clerk, the guard, and 
every other employee, from the top 
to the bottom, should know the in- 
dividual prisoners with discernment 
keen enough to ferret out their inmost 
needs, and should be sufficiently re- 
sourceful to find a solution for their 
intricate problems. These officers have 
more intimate and personal contact 
with them. They should be men of dy- 
namic personality; not “easy marks,” 
subject to cajolery and deceit, but 
sagacious mentors; of sterling charac- 
ter, and capable of real leadership. 

This moral force tends to stimulate 
a preponderance of cultural tone in the 
mass psychology of the prison. ‘The 
stronger characters among the inmates 
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unite with the staff in exerting a whole- 
some mfluence over the weak, so that 
instead of having a school of crime in 
the prison, there will be a powerful 
ethical stimulus pervading the entire 
institution. Wherever the charge can 
be successfully lodged against a prison 
that it is a “school of crime,” a careful 
analysis of the staff will reveal the 
tragic fact that this uplifting influence 
is lacking. 

The notable researches of Healy, 
Adler, Glueck, and other students of 
criminal behavior have demonstrated 
the futility of mass treatment. The 
remedy must be individual. Success 
can. be achieved only through a genu- 
ine understanding of the personality 
and an adaptation of treatment to spe- 
cific needs. Up to the present era sci- 
entific methods have been employed 
chiefly in the direction of research and 
diagnosis. ‘There has been a deplor- 
able lack of resourceful application of 
the cure. In some quarters this fact is 
now distinctly ‘recognized, and much 
intelligent effort is being put forth to 
make use of research data in applying 
common sense remedies. This de- 
mands as much professional case work 
asthe diagnosis. Frequent staff clinics 
and conferences are essential, in which 
the findings of the physician, the 
psychiatrist, the teacher, the social 
worker, the foreman, and the warden 
may be combined into a skillful work- 
ing plan. 

Tae SALARY INCENTIVE 

Salaries in many of our prisons are 
inadequate and have little appeal to the 
average man of ability. In this com- 
mercial age it cannot be expected that 
a very large number of talented young 
men will be willing to sacrifice their 
opporiunities for wealth and promi- 
nence to enter a profession of smaller 
promise. The wardens and superin- 
tendents of sixty-three major prisons 


` 


and reformatories, receiving male 
adults, recently submitted information 
to us in regard to the salaries of the 
officials of their institutions, which is 
presented in the table on thé follow- 
ing page. 

The facts revealed in these figures 
are too apparent to require much 
comment. They are salaries established 
in a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
The startling truth about them is that 
the public regards the important task 
of reforming its criminals too lightly to 
expect any tangible results from its 
prisons. It seems that the taxpayer 
would prefer to hand over his money to 
the criminal at the end of a gun than to 
pay it legitimately into the state coffers 
to prevent his future depredations. 
What appeal does the small salary of 
$4,772 have to the man capable 


_of directing the complex activities of 


diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of wayward men and of conducting 
the complex business transactions com- 
monly handled by a competent warden? 
How can we expect an able physician 
to devote his life to the unsavory prob- 
lems of the prison hospital for the 
annual stipend of 82,692? What scien- 
tific psychologist, with many years of 
careful training, can afford to labor for 
the miserable average of $8,452, unless 
he be imbued with superlative love for 
fallen humanity and an insatiable 
desire to advance his science? What 
incentive can there be to the average 
guard to do anything more useful than 
to stand like a stump with a gun and a 
club, on a salary of $1,488 or $1,359 or 
$1,282? I suppose the poor chaplain 
is no exception to this contention, as 
meagerly as the average minister is 
paid, when we find him preaching his 
best sermons and wielding his most 
wholesome influence for the miserable 
wage of $1,522. 

It is commonly said that we get only 
what we are willing to pay for, but 
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TABLE [—Tas Averages SALARWES PAID BY Sroxry-toe ee MAJOR Prisons 
FOR ApuLT MALES 


Rank of Officer 


to 82,000 


| $1,001 


Warden .... ....... 
Deputy Warden... . .... 
Asst. Deputy............ 
First Class Guard........ 
Second Class Guard...... 
Third Class Guard ...... 
Physician......... MEAE 
Asst. Physician? . ....... 
Medical Specialist? ..... 
Medical Attendant....... 
Dentist ss 42.46ensen coos 
Psychologist > ........... 
First ‘Chaplain........... i 
Second Chaplain. .... .. 


8 
28 
34 
48 
27 
21 
12 

5 

4 


Parole Officer........... 
Farm Superintendent .... 





53 | 52 | 14 
27 | 33 | 13 
II | 12 | 18 
7i 613 
16| 8 | 14 
16| 7| 8 
12) 4| 7 
12 | 12 | 14 
1 2 
13| 8J.. 
9; 1|; 6 
1| 2] 2 
7| 4| 8 
5 
14 | 18 | 19 
10 | 8} 12 
8| 2| 7 
ae as ie 
16 | 9; 12 
g- 
2| 3| 8 
4} 5j 5 


a Part maintenance, such as “‘one meal in institution,” is not included and there is no differentia- 
tion as to whether maintenance is for individual or family. 


b Some of these serve only part time. 


when we survey the personnel of the 
various prisons, we are amazed to dis- 


cover a vast ‘aggregation of noble men . 


and women who are sacrificing their 
lives to constructive service. 
tragedy of it is that such small sala- 
ries have comparatively little appeal 
to them for greater preparation. We 
can never professionalize reformatory 
effort until we recognize the importance 
of the job: sufficiently to pay for it in 
& manner commensurate with other 
scientifc endeavors. Our correctional 
servants would receive much greater 
stimulus. for self-improvement and 
their successors would be given a more 
powerful incentive to prepare for 


The’ 


efficient service, if they had the pros- 
pect of a salary at least as large as that 
of a plasterer ora bricklayer. Through 
the medium of better compensation 
alone can we expect to make satisfactory 
progress in securing a better personnel. 


SELECTION AND TURNOVER OF 
Prison OFFICERS 


It is gratifying to know that partisan 
politics meddles less with prison man- 
agement than formerly. In a recent 
questionnaire, sixty-five wardens were 
asked whether politics interfered with 
the appointment and the discharge of 
their employees. Forty-nine replied 
“No”; ten boldly answered “Yes”; 
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and six replied that they were not 
bothered to any great extent, which we 
should regard as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that they do have considerable 
trouble with that insidious monster. 
Any bother of that kind “hog ties” any 
warden who is desirous of doing a con- 
structive piece of work. The public 
always has to pay dearly for the 
“whistle” when it undertakes to make 
a political football of its correctional 
institutions. Officers of these institu- 
tions are selected as follows: Twenty- 
three employ only those certified by 
civil service; the state boards of correc- 
tion select the personnel for five; the 
local boards of control for eight; the 
Governor for one; while the wardens of 
twenty-eight select their own assistants. 

The tenure of office is also an impor- 
tant factor in the efficiency of an 
institution. Length of service depends 
largely upon the contentment of the 
working force. A satisfied officer is 
more likely to be an efficient officer. 
Turnever reports from sixteen major 
prisons show that long hours and short 
vacations affect the continuity of 


service unfavorably. .These institu- 
tions, caring for 32,128 prisoners, with 
an aggregate force of 1,982 custodial 
officers working -72 to 84 hours per 
week, had an average annual turnover 
of 17 percent. The highest was 40 per 
cent and the lowest 8 per cent. None 
of these institutions gave its custodial 
force more than two weeks’ annual 
leave with pay, and some gave none.! 
Several other institutions working their 
custodial force 72 to 84 hours weekly, 
failed to submit turnover reports. 
Contrasted with these figures we find 
10 other institutions, caring for a total 
of 12,081 prisoners, with a custodial 
force of 928 officers who are required to 
work only 8 hours per day and 6 days 
per week with an average annual vaca- 
tion of 16 days, which have an annual 
displacement of only 2.8 percent. ‘The 
highest turnover was 5 per cent and the 
lowest .5 of 1 percent. It is only fair, 
in such a comparison, to say that the 
average turnover of the 48 institutions 
reporting on this item was 8.9 per cent. 
Other things being equal, the institu- 
tion that can hold its officers long 


TABLE T/—Ranation or TURNOVER TO WORKING CONDITIONS or Forry-rares INSTITUTIONS 


Maintenance 
Total Average | Average 
Hours Number | Furnished Not Furnished Annual Per Cent 
per Week Prisons Leave of 
Reporting ng Board : by Days | Turnover 
84 -13 1 1 12 12 12.5 17.4 
75 8 2 2 1 1 14 19.7 
T2 5 3 a 2 5 17 12 6 
70 1 1 1 14 25 
60 4 1 ] 8 8 14 8.8 
56 11 1 1 10 10 12 9 
54 1 1 F a 1 14 2 
52 8 og cc 8 3 19 4.3 
48 12 3 4 9 8 18 6.8 


1Gulick in State Administrative Consolidation 
in Matne says in regard to one of the prisons: 
“Prison guards are paid from @@4 to 884 a 
week cepending upon their rank. They are 
not provided with maintenance. During the 


six months prior to this study there were 
twelve changes in guard personnel. In the 
course of a year, at the same rate af change, 
there would be 100 per cent change of guard 
personnel.” 
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enough to give them extended and 
uniform apprenticeship is more likely 
to render the best service. 


TRAINING FOR PRISON OFFICIALS 

It is now generally recognized that 
greater effort must be put forth to train 
prison officials in the technique and the 
theory of reformatory work if we expect 
to make satisfactory progress in the 
future. In regard to this objective, 


the American Prison Association says 


in its recently reaffirmed “Declaration 
of Principles”: 

Special training, as well as high qualities 
of head and heart, is required to make a 
good prison or reformatory officer. Then 
only will the administration of public 
punishment become scientific, uniform and 
successful, when it is raised to the dignity of 
a profession, and men are specially tramed 
for it, as they are for other pursuits. The 
development of schools for the training of 
prison executives and guards, along the 
lines already started in this and other coun- 
tries, should be promoted throughout the 
United States. 


Although this prophetic standard 
was adopted in 1870 and has been 
reaffirmed twice, with slight modifica- 
tions, since its inception, we are com- 
pelled to give the pennant to several 
other countries for the first efforts to 
establish training schools for prison 
officials. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the German penol- 
ogist Wagnitz suggested that every 
state should have a thoroughgoing 
academy for the training of men who 
were to have the care of offenders, and 
that such courses should be a test of 
their moral worth and character. 
Several succeeding penologists of Ger- 
many, such as Jagemann, Berner, 
Wichern, and Krohne, argued for the 
establishment of seminaries for the 
instruction of prison men. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Sir 
Walter Crofton published a book on 
Training Prison Officers. The Interna- 


tional Prison Congress at its first 
meeting at London stressed the neces- 
sity for special education of prison 
officers, which was reiterated at the 
Stockholm and St. Petersburg Con- 
ferences. 

As far as we are able to learn, the 
first prison school was the Ecole Peni- 
tentraire Superieure, established by 
France in 1892. It was closed after 
ten years upon protests of financial 
experts who wished to reduce the state 
budget. Courses of instruction were 
conducted in Switzerland by Dr. Guil- 
laume as early as 1874, and later in 
Spain and Hungary. Japan organized 
an academy for the study of prison 
discipline in 1898, which was solidly 
organized in 1908. Up to 1925 it had 
graduated about two thousand officials. 
The academy largely molds the ideals 
of correctional treatment in the prisons 
of that country. Their prisoners are. 
not generally regarded as social en- 
emies, but as people who should be 
corrected and returned to society as 
self-supporting and self-controlling 
citizens. The time of training for the 
higher officials is two months each 
year, and for subordinate officials six 
months.? In 1925, the British Train- 
ing School for Prison Officers was 
opened at Wakefield, England. A 
total of 420 candidates had entered the 
school up to 1930, and 847 had passed 
into the service.* 

Three schools have been inaugurated 
in the United States, as follows: 
© (1) Keepers’ Training School of 
New York City, established in 1997, 
which is conducting a course of training 
for officers of the various prisons of 


New York City; 


2 An outline of this course is given by Gillin in 
Taming the Criminal. 

3A description of the British School is pre- 
sented in a report compiled by Hart, Russell 
Sage Foundation. l 

4 An outline of the New York curriculum has 
been published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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(2) United States Training School 
for Prison Officers, established Novem- 
ber, 1929; and 

(3) The State of New Jersey Prison 
Officers’ Training School at Rahway, 
established March, 1931, which has 
graduated two classes. 


UNITED States TRAINING SCHOOL 


The United States Training School 
for Prison Officers was established as a 
part of the reorganization of the Bureau 
of Prisons under the direction of San- 
ford Bates.’ The Federal Detention 
Headquarters in New York City was 
chosen as the most logical place for the 
School, which institution is used as a 
laboratory of prison management and 
diagnosis of criminal personality. ‘The 
large variety of correctional institu- 
tions, schools, and libraries in and 
around New York and the many 
progressive authorities on penology 
availatle as lecturers in that vicinity 
were other factors in the selection of 
the location. 

On January 2, 1980, the School op- 
ened with a class of twenty-eight 
newly recruited officers selected by the 
Civil Service Commission. The next 
two classes, aggregating one hundred 
men, were instructed at Atlanta to give 
some of the officers at the Federal Peni- 
tentiary an opportunity to take the 
course. The School was then returned 
to New York, where it is now in ses- 
sion. A total of 198 student guards 
have entered the School, and 157 have 
been graduated. 

While taking the training, student 
officers are paid $1,680 per year includ- 
ing living allowances. If they meet 
the standards required by the School 


‘Mr. Bates, while Commissioner of Correction 
of Massachusetts, collaborating with the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Officers Association, conducted 
several courses of lectures for prison officers of 
that Stace, beginning in 1921, which were re- 
garded as highly beneficial. 


at the completion of a four months’ 
course, they are eligible for appoint- 
ment to one of the Federal prisons as 
guards, but remain in a probationary 
status for an additional eight months, 
during which they are given further 
training at the institution to which 
they are assigned. Certificates of 
graduation are withheld until the suc- 
cessful completion of the probationary 
period of one year. 

The general purpose of the School is 
to train officers to think intelligently 
on the practical problems of prison 
duty; to give them an adequate under- * 
standing of the historical and sociologi- 
cal background of modern corrective 
service; to help them to understand the 
human material with which they have 
to deal; to give them resourcefulness in 
handling tangled personalities, and to 
impress them with the reformative and 
constructive value of the work in which 
they are to engage. Emphasis is 
placed on methods of controlling men 
by intelligence and leadership rather 
than by force, and on the necessity of 
a humanized, socialized viewpoint as 
well as technical skill. 


CONTENT oF TRAINING OFFERED 


The course proper consists of five to 
eight lectures each week, recitations 
from a standard textbook on criminol- 
ogy, and frequent written and oral 
examinations. Each candidate is re- 
quired to do a prescribed amount of 
parallel reading on topics presented in 
the lectures, and in the preparation of 
a, thesis on some correctional activity. 

Some of the general subjects taught 
in the course are as follows: the begin- 
ning of law and government; pres- 
ent-day legislation and the history of 
punishment; the causes of crime; the 
nature of the criminal; types, races, 
mentality, illiteracy, maladjustment, 
subnormality, abnormality, and various 
phases of individual pathology. The 
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background of the prisoner is consid- 
ered, dwelling at length upon defective, 
psychopathic, neurotic, and psychotic 
behavior problems. The candidates 
learn something about the important 
work of the psychiatrist and the psy- 
chologist in an institution; the relation 
of mental abnormalities to disciplinary 
problems and proper methods of classi- 
fication and readjustment. They are 
given a comprehensive picture of 
present-day penal and correctional 
institutions of every kind in Amer- 
ica and other countries, with discus- 
‘sions of the good and bad qualities of 
each, 

The practical operation of various 
departments of the prison is described 
in detail, such as sanitation, dietary, 
employment, discipline, recreation, edu- 
cation, library, and religious instruc- 
tion; ‘also probation, parole, courts, 
police, social agencies, and the chief 
functions of every other activity of the 
correctional system. 

Seven and one-half to fifteen hours 
each week are spent in floor exercises, 
boxing, wrestling, swimming, life-sav- 
ing, jiujitsu, revolver practice, the 
proper use of firearms, and first aid to 
the injured. The physical culture 
gives the coming officers confidence in 
themselves as to their ability to handle 
unruly prisoners without the use of 
weapons. 

At all times, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, when not engaged in 
class work and physical exercises, the 
student officers are required to perform 
service at Detention Headquarters to 
learn routine duties by actual experi- 
ence. During the last six weeks of the 
course the entire responsibility of con- 
ducting the institution is placed upon 
the class for a twenty-four-hour period 
once each week. They are directed in 
making a job analysis of Detention 
Headquarters, which furnishes a cross- 
section report on the operation of the 


custodial department. ‘There are vari- 
ous studies of special hazards in which 
the students are required to work out 
practical problems of strategy based 
on situations arising in the daily rou- 
tine of a prison. Visits are made to 
courts, jails, penitentiaries, and cther 
penal institutions, the workings of 
which are discussed at subsequent 
meetings. 


Fitness oF CANDIDATES, AND SPECIAL 
COURSES 


The School is not only informative in 
the essentials of prison management, 
but is also a test period to weed out 
inferior characters whose service in an 
institution would be hazardous ta the 
organization. During the course the 
candidate is graded as to his in-elli- 
gence and capacity to learn, alertness, 


` punctuality, accuracy, neatness and 


orderliness, poise and deportment, 
diligence, judgment and common sense, 
initiative and resourcefulness, cotper- 
ativeness with fellows and the adminis- 
tration, execution of work, courage, 
attitude towards prisoners, honesty, 
sobriety, and general fitness. Infor- 
mation on these points is passed 
through the Bureau of Prisons to war- 
dens to whom the graduates are as- 
signed for service. 

Plans are being considered for a con- 
tinuation course of at least three 
months after the officer enters on duty. 
Special courses will be arranged for all 
officers who are ambitious to prepare 
themselves for higher positions. ‘There 
will be technical instruction for those 
occupying semiprofessional jobs, such 
as chief clerks, assistant clerks, record 
clerks, hospital attendants, labor Žore- 
men, teachers, social service workers, 
and others; also correspondence and 
prescribed reading courses for all em- 
ployees in the Federal Prison Service. 
Promotions will be made by merit 
indicated by appropriate efficiency 
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tests, by means of which the ability of 
the entire staff will be gradually raised 
to higher standards. 


Rusvuts or TRAINING 


Some of the most noticeable results 
of the training, to date, are as follows: 

(1) Sixteen and five tenths per cent 
of the 193 new recruits to the Federal 
Prison Service were found to be poorly 
adapted to this important field and 
were eliminated by the tests without 
subjecting the various institutions to 
injury by their inefficiency. 

(2) The graduates have been more 
useful to the institutions from the be- 
ginning, with less necessity for insti- 
tutional apprenticeship. 

(3) The turnover of the trained 
officers has been smaller than is usually 
experienced with new recruits. 


(4) The graduates generally have ` 


entered their respective assignments 


with notable ambition to learn all the 
ramifications of their jobs, and have 
become students of scientific crimi- 
nology instead of being content to per- 
form their service perfunctorily. 

(5) The graduates are demonstrat- 
ing by skillful service that they have 
become more resourceful and intelli- 
gent in the performance of their duties, 
and because of their enthusiasm ac- 
quired in the School, are more likely 
to regard prison service as their life 


It is earnestly hoped that the scope 
of this school may be enlarged and 
facilities acquired for a more extensive 
use of it as time goes on. It is only 
by such high standards of personnel 
and such painstaking efforts for prepa- 
ration that we shall be able to render 
the prisons of tomorrow capable of 
performing the corrective service for 
which they are intended. 


`N 


Education in the Prisons of Tomorrow 


By Austin H. MacCormicg, A.M. 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, District of Columbia 


N THE prisons of tomorrow educa- 
tion will be taken as a matter of 

course, as it is now in progressive 
communities which seek to offer varied 
educational opportunities to their citi- 
zens. It will not be considered the 
sole agency of rehabilitation; no exag- 
gerated claims will be made for its 
efficacy. It will be recognized as 
having the same unquestionable place 
in prisons that it has m the world 
outside, and as probably having some- 
what greater value because of the 
unusually heavy concentration of un- 
der-educated adults presented by our 
prison population. The classroom and 
the training shop will be built into 
the institution with no more debate 
than is given to the necessity of a 
hospital. ‘The teacher and the voca- 
tional instructor will have their places 
on the staff as surely as the doctor and 
the turnkey. 

An opportunity for education suited 
to his indivdual needs, desires, and 
capabilities will be extended to every 
prisoner, whether he is slow-witted or 
superintelligent, a manual laborer or 
a skilled artisan, an illiterate or a 
college graduate, a poor prospect for 
reform or a good one. The scope of 
the education offered will be broad, 
its aim high, its content significant, 
and its technique consistent with the 
best educational practice. It will not 
aim at quantity production; it will 
not be allowed to degenerate into 
meaningless routine; it will be inclusive 
in its offerings; it will be “adultized” 
in its approach. The place of educa- 
tion in the whole plan of rehabilitation 
will be recognized; the relation that 
formal education and training bear to 
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the broader program of moral or social 
education will be fully appreciated. 


Epucation LACKING AMONG ADULT 
PRISONERS 


In our American prisons and 
reformatories for men and women, in 
addition to those in jails and other 
short-term institutions, there are today 
over 120,000 adults. They are for 
the most part young, of normal intelli- 
gence, under-educated from the stand- 
point of formal schooling, and untrained 
vocationally. According to figures 
compiled by the United States Census 
Bureau for the year 1927 (the latest 
report published), of the prisoners 
committed to all the prisons and 
reformatories for adults in the country 
during that year, 16.9 per cent of the 
men and 24.4 per cent of the women 
were under twenty years of age, 44.2 
per cent of the men and 58.0 of the 
women were under twenty-five, and 
62.8 per cent of the men and 68.8 per 
cent of the women were under thirty. 

Intelligence tests applied to a sub- 
stantial number of prisoners indicate 
that they do not differ greatly in 
intelligence from the adult population 
of the United States. Only approxi- 
mations based on insufficient and 
sometimes untrustworthy data can 
be made with regard to general educa- 
tion and vocational training. Con- 
servative estimates, however, indicate 
that adult prisoners as a group lack 
education of all types, and appear to 
justify the following generalizations. 
Of the total of 120,000 prisoners, about 
20,000 cannot read a newspaper or 
write a simple personal letter. About 
12,000 cannot do more than scrawl 
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their names. Over 70,000 cannot pass 
a test covering the work of the sixth 
grade in public schools; they lack the 
formal education of a twelve-year-old 
child. Over 70,000 have never re- 
ceived organized training for an oc- 
cupation, and about that number are 
unskilled workers. Nearly 40,000 have 
vocational training that is inadequate 
in terms of their intelligence rating. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the population of the prison of to- 
morrow will differ greatly from that of 
today, except as the law makes greater 
use of such instruments as probation, 
and as penology demands a greater 
diversity of custodial institutions and 
makes the work of each more highly 
specialized. Unless we are thinking of 
the prison of tomorrow’s tomorrow, we 
may well consider the type of prisoners 
to be dealt with as likely to be, for 
some time to come, very nearly what 
it is today. 


Present EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


What is the prison of today doing to 
meet the educational needs of these 
under-educated, untrained men and 
women? Very little, taking the coun- 
try as a whole. Of the sixty or more 
prisons in the country, a dozen have 
no educational program whatever. In 
another dozen the educational work is 
extensive enough or effective enough 
to be counted as significant. In the 
remaining three dozen prisons it has 
so little significance as to be hardly 
worthy of note. The educational work 
of most of our prisons consists of a 
grade school closely patterned after 
public schools for juveniles, having a 
low aim, enrolling students unselective- 
ly, inadequately financed, inexpertly 
supervised and taught, occupying 
mean quarters, and using poor equip- 
ment and textual material. Curiously 
enough, not one prison has an or- 
ganized program of vocational edu- 
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cation. There is not a single complete 
and well-rounded educational program, 
adequately financed and staffed, in any 
prison in the country. 

_ The situation in the reformatories 
for men and women, which have tradi- 
tionelly emphasized education, is some- 
what more encouraging. In a number 
of the reformatories for men, elaborate 
and well-rounded programs are found. 
In cne or two, educational work is 
meeting with comparative success, but 
in no instance is it adequately financed 
or staffed. The reformatories for 
women, almost without exception, 
mak= education in the broadest sense 
their aim. They are the most encour- 
aging of all our penal institutions. 
When they fail it is usually because 
they do not set up enough educational 
maciinery, while ‘the reformatories 
for men often fail because they set up 
too much. Education in the latter 
has become an unselective, mass treat- 
ment process in which a stereotyped 
routine is followed, and individualiza- 
tion is rarely attempted. In spite of 
their emphasis on education, in spite 
of their superficially impressive pro- 
grams of academic and vocational 
education, the great majority of the 
reformatories for men must be charged 
with comparative failure. 

Tere is, unfortunately, little reliable 
evidence on the question of what use 
relecsed reformatory inmates make, 
for example, of their vocational train- 
ing—the type of education whose after- 
value we should be able to assess most 
surely. There is some evidence that 
large numbers make very little use of 
theiz institutional training after release. 
Yet there has been a tremendous 
expension of vocational education in 
the United States in the past decade, 
and training programs for workers 
are established by corporations be-. 
cause of their dollar-and-cents value. 
The burden of proof can fairly be 
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thrown on those institutions whose 
released prisoners do not find their 
training effective, or shun the occupa- 
tions for which they were trained. 

One need not seek far to find reasons 
for this failure on the part of institu- 
tions charged with the rehabilitation 
of human beings to make use of one 
of the recognized agencies of rehabilita- 
tion. Outworn punitive theories still 
survive; we are afraid of making the 
prisons too easy, too attractive; we 
still look on education as one of the 
dangerously soft phases of prison life. 
Again, our practice is always behind 
our belief; having long since recognized 
lack of education as one of the con- 
tributory causes of crime, we have not 
yet got around to doing very much 
about it. Moreover, we are not all 
convinced that it is worth while to do 
anything about it. The legislators 
who grant appropriations and the 
officials who ask for them are not alive 
to the possibilities of education or 
cognizant of how much is being accom- 
plished today in free communities in 
the education of adults of the same 
general type as those found in prisons. 


A Forward Movement 


But the tide has turned. It turned, 
in fact, some time ago. To date we 
have only sporadic cases of worth-while 
accomplishment to record, but they 
are becoming numerous enough and 
significant enough to justify the state- 
ment that a definite movement forward 
is in progress. California and Wiscon- 
sin have demonstrated for a number 
of years how effectively state university 
extension divisions can serve prisons. 
State departments of education in 
States as scattered as California, 
Kansas, and New Hampshire have 
entered the prison field. In Ohio the 
State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation has made a tentative approach 
to the problem of the prisons. In 


Michigan, education is being promoted 
in the new prison at Jackson and library 
work has been undertaken by the state 
library authorities. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin two varying types of state 
supervision and aid of library work have 
proved effective over a term of years. 

Pennsylvania, having already de- 
veloped a strong educational program 
in its reformatory for men, is planning 
to improve its penitentiary’ program. 
Illinois is now attacking the educa- 
tional problem at Joliet as it did some 
years ago at the Southern Illinois 
Penitentiary, and the program at the 
reformatory for men (Pontiac) has been 
greatly improved. New Jersey is con- 
tinuing to emphasize education, and 
the state library authorities have 
recently begun to codperate actively 
with the penal authorities. New York 
is making a searching analysis of the 
educational shortcomings of its institu- 
tions. The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has established a division having 
responsibility for education and library 
work, and has provided trained direct- 
ors in Washington and resident staffs 
in each institution, with appropriations 
sufficient to make an effective demon- 
stration possible. Two committees— 
the Committee on Institutional Libra- 
ries of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the Committee on Education 
of the American Prison Association— 
are working vigorously to stimulate 
educational and library work, and are 
disseminating information on valid 
theory and practice. These are only 
a part of the significant things that 
are now being done. It is probable 
that there has never been a more 
hopeful period, from the standpoint of 
education, in the history of the 
American prisons. 


GOAL For THE [IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


What then may we reasonably ex- 
pect the prison of tomorrow, viewed 
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as an educational institution, to be 
like? The prison will not be turned 
into a huge school. It will be rather 
a community of employed men and 
, women, each of whom has his assigned 
task and each of whom has the oppor- 
tunity to devote part of his time to 
that particular form of education which 
a skilled diagnosis of his individual case 
indicates he should follow. His edu- 
cational program will not be a haphaz- 
ard affair, but will be as carefully 
worked out as the diagnosis and the 
prescription which precede his medical 
treatment. The medical staff will 
lay out a plan of treatment which 
includes two extractions, four fillings, 
a tonsillectomy, and a course of 
venereal treatment. With somewhat 
less assurance, with greater chance of 
error, but just as carefully and thought- 
fully, the educational staff will lay out 
a prcgram which includes assignment 
to the carpenter shop, related instruc- 
tion in the technique of the trade, a 
course in blueprint reading, and a 
short course in mathematics. 

The old sterile prison routine will 
be a thing of the past for most men. 
Prisoner “A” will no longer go through 
a routine of running a machine in the 
shoe shop from 7:30 a.m. until 4:80 
P.M., going “on the yard” from supper 
until twilight, and spending the hours 
between 7:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. in a 
dimly lighted, overcrowded cell. If 
his individual diagnosis indicates the 
desirability of such a program, a part 
of his hours in the shoe shop will be de- 
voted to a special course in operating 
a machine of higher grade than the 
one to which he has been assigned, or 
he will be excused from the shop long 
enough to take a try-out course in a 
skilled occupation which he wishes to 
enter. While he is away from his 


machine his place will be taken by an © 


apprentice who is taking ‘a “vestibule 
course” for entrance into the shoe shop. 


Prisoner “A” will go to school three 
everings a week for instruction sup- 
plementary to his vocational training, 
or fcr any other course which he wishes 
to follow. When he goes into the yard 
for recreation it will not be to mill 
around aimlessly with hundreds of 
other men, but to engage, if he wishes, 
in one of a dozen interesting and body- 
building athletic activities planned 
and supervised by a trained director 
of physical education. In the evening 
he will have the opportunity to go to 
an illustrated lecture in the prison 
auditorium, to read a book which a 
trained librarian has helped him to 
selezt, or, if he has earned the privilege, 
to go to a reading room, or to a work- 
room where he can have a bench and 
tools with which to work at some 
hobby or at his vocational interest. 

There will be evening classes of all 
types for those whose work assignments 
demand that they be kept employed 
throughout the day. There will be 
day classes of all types for those whose 
work assignments are so adjusted that 
a part of the day can be devoted to 
education, and for those whose pro- 
grams call for devoting the major 
portion of their time to education or 
vocational training.» 


TYPES of EDUCATION 


What types of education shall we 
offer the prisoner? It is probable 
that we shall try to give every prisoner, 
so Žar as his time, ability, and interest 
pemit, the opportunity to acquire 
whatever he needs of the following: 

(1) fundamental academie educa- 
tion, designed to provide the intellec- 
tuel equipment needed in further study 
and training and in everyday life; 

i2) vocational education, designed 
to give training for an occupation; 

'8) health education, designed to 
teech the fundamentals of personal and 
community health; 
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(4) culturaleducation, embracing the 
non-utilitarian fields which one enters 
for intellectual or esthetic satisfaction 
alone; and 

(5) social education, which includes 
moral and civic education, and to 
which all other types of education and 
all the institutional activities should 
contribute. 

It is not assumed that we can give 
every prisoner all that this program 
implies, or that we should try to do so. 
We are compelled to decide to what 
each prisoner can best devote the 
limited time at his disposal. Educa- 
tion, moreover, must be individualized 
if it is not to be just another phase of 
the mass treatment process which we 
are now trying to eliminate from our 
penal institutions. In no part of the 
penal program is individualization 
needed more than in the educational 
work. It is inconsistent with sound 
educational practice to set up a scheme 
of education which treats all prisoners 
as being essentially the same educa- 
tional material. 

Various factors enter into the deci- 
sion as to what any one prisoner can 
most profitably study—his antecedents, 
occupational history, previous educa- 
tion, mentality, emotional make-up, 
interests, capacity for perseverance, 
physical condition, plans for the future, 
the part of the country from which he 
comes and to which he is going on 
release, the specific points in which he 
is weak and strong educationally, the 
amount of time at his disposal, and 
so on. A course of study which is 
applicable to all and which has equal 
value for all cannot possibly be set up. 
Any state or institution regulation 
which merely requires all prisoners who 
lack a fifth grade education to attend 
the prison school and to follow a fixed 
course of study is a negation of the 
principle of individualization. 

Academic education in the future 


will not be designed to meet the needs 
of the illiterate and the beginner alone, 
although these groups predominate 
in the prison population. There will 
also be an opportunity for those of 
more advanced education to study 
what they need or desire, regardless of 
whether or not it has direct utilitarian 
value. Cultural courses will not be 
sniffed at; it will be recognized that 
whatever stimulates and nourishes the 
finer impulses and leads to a more 
wholesome and profitable use of leisure 
time bears a direct relation to the 
problem of crime. 

Education will not be exclusively 
vocational, although it will be recog- 
nized that vocational training probably 
increases the mathematical chances in 
favor of reform more surely than any 
other type of education, and that much 
of the program of academic education 
can most effectively be keyed to the 
occupational interests of prisoners. 
Vocational training will not be given 
in training shops and trade schools 
alone, but will be promoted by or- 
ganizing the industries and the 
maintenance details of the institu- 
tion for training as well as for pro- 
duction. The principle that a man 
learns best while participating, under 
instruction, in productive or useful 
labor will be recognized. Academic 
and vocational education will be 
closely correlated. 

Finally, our present-day desire to 
socialize the individual will be trans- 
lated into educational practice and the 
institution will be organized so as to 
promote progress toward that end. 
Moral education, taking the term in 
its sociological sense, will be the final 
aim of all education. 


PRISON LIBRARIES 
In the prisons of tomorrow the 
library will be an integral part of the 
educational system. It will function 
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as an agency not only of wholesome 
recreation but also of direct and indirect 
education. It will be presided over by 
a trained librarian, with special train- 
ing in modern methods of stimulating 
and guiding the interests of adult 
readers. The library will be a well- 
rounded collection of books, replenished 
by adequate annual appropriations 
and supplemented by the services of 
state libraries and other outside agen- 
cles. 

To organize and direct the educa- 
tional and library program there will 
be trained staffs with salary schedules 
comparable to those in the educational 
world outside the prison. Until the 
day, which may never come, when the 
staff of academic teachers and voca- 
tional instructors will be large enough 
to carry the whole teaching load, the 
function of a number of staff members 
will be primarily the training and 
supervision of inmate teachers. 

Educational progress, or evidence 
that the prisoner has made an honest 
attempt to take advantage of the 
opportunities for progress which educa- 
tion offers, will be taken into account 
when prisoners are considered for 
release by parole or discharge. Place- 
ment and follow-up work will be 
integrated with educational plans, and 
expert vocational guidance will- be 
given, as a matter of routine. i 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


The prison of tomorrow will not be 
an educational Utopia in which every 
prisoner busies himself with his books 
and tools from morning to night. 
We know that we cannot reform every 
wild young harum-scarum by teaching 
hin the three R’s and a skilled trade. 
Some prisoners will always reject our 
educational offerings or will find the 
task of improvement too difficult 
and too unattractive. But it seems 
certain that both in the case of the 
young and the more mature prisoner it 
is worth while to repair every discover- 
ab_e deficiency that may possibly have 
been a factor in his turning to crime. 

The prison will be a place where it 
is possible, if one wishes, to make up 
for lost advantages or to add knowledge 
and skill which has already been 
acquired. Its educational philosophy 
wil be to consider prisoners not only 
as criminals in need of reform, but also 
as adults in need of education. Its aim 
wil be to extend to prisoners as 
individuals every type of educational 
opportunity that experience or sound 
reasoning shows may be of benefit 
or of interest to them, in the hope that 
th2y may thereby be fitted to live 
more competently, more honestly, 
more satisfyingly, and more coöpera- 
tively as members of society. 


The Prison as a Socializing Agency 


By Pav W. Garratt, A.M. 


Briarcliff Manor, New, York; formerly, Executive Secretary, National Society of 
Penal Information, Inc. 


T IS generally assumed that men 
in prison are unsocial, if not anti- 
social; and, by implication, that those 
outside of prison evidence a highly 
social nature. ` Neither inference is 
true. An acquaintance with the popu- 
lation of any prison will reveal a con- 
siderable number of genuinely social 
individuals. During the World War 
the contributions of prisoners to Red 
Cross and other welfare agencies was 
lavishly generous considering their 
means. A few years ago a welfare 
worker happened to be in a prison yard 
when a serious fight broke out between 
two race groups. As soon as it started, 
the welfare worker was quickly sur- 
rounded by another group, so that any 
danger of his being accidentally in- 
jured was minimized. From this safe 
position he saw a member of one of the 
race groups involved leave his place of 
safety and hurry into the thick of the 
fight, not to take part in it, but in a 
courageous if vain attempt to stop it. 
In that prison, only a few days before, 
a serious affair was avoided by quick 
action on the part of a low-grade 
moron. Many prisoners need a social 
equipment so that they may have a full 
part in the social order, but changed 
social attitudes and social reéducation 
are the dominant need of most prisoners. 


PURPOSH OF IMPRISONMENT 
Again, the title of this article illus- 
trates the conflict as to the fundamental 
purpose and practice of imprisonment. 
Punishment, so long the dominant if 
not the sole purpose of imprisonment, 


is not yet gone either in practice or. 


theory, but the socializing purpose is 
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no longer decried as sentimental. Its 
development is delayed by the indiffer- 
ence of the public; by the inertia of 
some prison officials and personnel 
trained under and indoctrinated by the 
punitive purpose; by prison plants not 
adapted to the new function and often 
disgracefully overcrowded and out of 
date; by industrial inefficiency and 
idleness—a condition fatal to any sane 
purpose of imprisonment; and by a dis- 
ciplinary system of institutional routine 
—a stultifying heritage from the past. 

The outstanding reason for the ac-_ 
ceptance of the socializing function of 
the prison, in theory if not yet in prac- 
tice, 1s doubtless to be found in the 
tardy realization that about 90 per cent 
of those committed to’ prison will be 
returned to society; and that excessive 
regimentation of prison life, at best 
unnatural and abnormal, is in no way a 
preparation for social life after release 
and may aggravate those tendencies in 
personality which originally led to 
imprisonment. 

Although the function of the prison 
as a socializing agency has gained gen- 
eral acceptance, a discussion of that 
function, even today, is of necessity one 
of principles. The socializing purpose 
is as yet largely an unachieved ob- 
Jective. Its accomplishment is condi- 
tioned by the kind of sentences meted 
out, the size of the prison, the physical 
institution, the official personnel, the 
industries or lack of them, the educa- 
tional program, the disciplinary sys- 
tem, the program of recreation and 
entertainment, the library, and the 
provisions for welfare and religious 
activities. 
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HinprRancrs AND Hairs to 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


Prison sentences of a fixed number of 
years for each crime, were purely 
punitive in theory. Time off for good 
behavior appears to have been adopted 
chiefiy as a means of decreasing dis- 
ciplinary problems within the prison. 
The development of “indeterminate” 
and later of “indefinite” sentences 
was in the direction of a social rather 
than a punitive function. 
nately the administration of these for- 
ward-locking laws has been such that 
the purposes back of them have not 
always been achieved. But if the 
prison is to be a socializing agency, 
the system of sentences must obviously 
have a social motive and make possible 
socially determined dates of release. 

The socializing function can unques- 


tionebly be achieved more successfully . 


and surely in a small than in a large 
prison. Institutions of twenty-five 
hundred and up to fifty-five hundred 
make the socializing function exceed- 
ingly complicated if not impossible. 
But mere size is perhaps no more 
deterrent than conditions of overcrowd- 
ing and Bastille-like housing for the 
casual and the hardened offender alike, 
and dumping of all kinds of individuals 
into one institution, which is at present 
unavoidable. Comparatively few of 
the institutions erected even in the 
last decade are an expression of, or 
adapted to, the socializing purpose. 
No other single factor in furthering 
the constructive function of prisons 
is of equal importance with that of 
official personnel. The day of politi- 
cally appointed, casually selected war- 
dens and frugally paid guards, wholly 
untrained until recent years, and still 
so except in three or four prison 
systems, is slowly passing. The social 
function of prisons necessitates the 
securing of a higher caliber of officials 


Unfortu- 


from warden down to the last guard, 
anc. the holding in the service of many 
who now drop out at the first oppor- 
tunity. The very name “keepers” 
indicates a function with no challenge 
anc. little dignity. The marvel is 
that under the old system and con- 
ditions, every prison had a few guards 
wh» held things together and were de- 
servedly respected in spite of the sys- 
tem, and who stayed by their task 
despite its numerous and serious draw- 
backs. 

Second only to official personnel in 
importance to the socializing function 
of prisons, is industry. When hard 
labor was originally added to the sen- 
tence to imprisonment, the purpose 
wa3 to aggravate the punishment rather 
then to produce goods for the state or 
to benefit the prisoner in any way. 
The social purposes of helping to cover 
the cost of imprisonment and giving 
the prisoner industrial training and 
ultimately a wage have been increas- 
ingly accepted in principle. In the 
meantime we have gone on sentencing 
men to hard labor but have forced 
them to live lives of idleness, semi- 
idlzness, and industrial inefficiency. 
These conditions, grave enough in 
themselves, are made more serious 
because so many prisoners recognize 
that the forces back of the industrial 
conditions have been the interests of 
groups in the state rather than concern 
for the general welfare of society as a 
wkole. It is a well-nigh hopeless task 
to make a prison a socializing agency 
wken prisoners know that unsocial in- 
fluences have been potent in thwarting 
efforts to develop an industrial program 
in prisons. While adequate prison 
industries alone are not enough to 
make a prison a socializing egency, 
it is impossible to conceive a prison 
aciieving that function without in- 
dustries which give work to every man, 
all of the time, under conditions gen- 
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erally comparable to those under which 
he must work after release. 

Again, we cannot expect our prisons 
to be at all effective as socializing 
agencies until adequate provision is 
made in routine, in personnel, and in 
equipment for a real educational 
program. The educational function 
considered in its broader aspects is 
perhaps equivalent to the socializing 
function, as the phrase “social reëdu- 
cation”? indicates. Both functions 
must be served in every department 
and activity of the prison. 


` DISCIPLINARY SYSTEM 

The general interest in prison dis- 
cipline seems to have been due, among 
other reasons, to a recognition that in 
the disciplinary theory and practice, 
the actual spirit and purpose of the 
prison could be accurately discerned. 
So long as the purpose was purely 
punitive, unbroken monotony, exces- 
sive regimentation, and severe punish- 
ments for infractions of rules, major 
or minor, were accepted as proper and 
natural. The system of discipline 
was devised and administered for the 
purpose of institutional routine, and 
had little if any concern for the effect 
on the individual in prison or after 
his release. 

As the socializing function of a prison 
began to be considered, it was clear 
that the disciplinary system would re- 
quire revamping so that, in addition 
to providing for institutional needs, it 
could give training which would help 
to fit men for social living-after release. 
It was realized that any regimentation 
of life not essential to prison order 
involved the defeat of the socializing 
purpose. The ordering of prison life 
is at best unnatural; when to this 
were added manifold unnecessary re- 
strictions, arbitrarily imposed, every 
human instinct was thwarted. In 
recent years there has been a substan- 


tial decrease in these methods as well 
as in the severity of punishments. In 
many institutions a real effort is made 
to create in some part of the institution 
conditions which approximate as closely 
as possible those of life outside. | 

In the Connecticut Reformatory 
the guard marches his squad of men to 
the shop and there turns them over to 
a foreman and leaves them. While 
in the shop, they are under conditions 
comparable to those of an outside 
shop. Officials stated that unless a 
man could work under these conditions 
without getting into trouble, it was 
rather clear evidence that he was not 
ready for release. 


Inwatrn COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The outstanding effort to make 
prison discipline a socially constructive 
force is to be found in the develop- 
ment of inmate community organiza- 
tions, often misnamed self-government. 
While it is true that this principle was 
applied many years ago in this country 
and in certain countries of Europe, it 
18 natural and just that it be asso- 
ciated with the name of Thomas Mott 
Osborne. It was under the leadership 
of that prophetic personality that the 
idea was developed so that it caught 
the imagination of people all over the 
world. 

It was unfortunate, even if perhaps 
inevitable, that this method should 
have been so long involved in con- 
troversy. If some of its advocates 
have been over-sanguine in their claims, 
surely many opponents of it can hardly ` 
be said to have been unemotional or 
open-minded in their criticisms. It 
was, however, a challenge to the ar- 
bitrary and punitive system of dis- 
cipline and a distinct contribution to 
both spirit and method of a dis- 
ciplinary system which had for its 
purpose the preparation of men to 
think and act socially after their re- 
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lease, by giving them some real op- 
portunity for social action under 
supervision while in custody. 

With the passing of the controversial 
stage, many outstanding prison ad- 
minis‘rators recognize that the method, 
while not a panacea for all problems, 
is sound in educational theory and 
pract:cal as a means of prison adminis- 
tration; that it has had an influence 
on the spirit and the method of prison 
discipline out of all proportion to the 
application of the principle as a whole; 
and that with the coming of more 
imaginative and socially minded war- 
dens and officials, its use in institutions 
will come to be taken for granted. 
Some of these leaders have expressed 
the belief that inmate community 
orgacization will function best only in a 
prison system which is fully classified. 
They believe that it will be successful 
in the institutions for less hardened 
offenders, but may not work in the 
institutions for old-timers and long- 
term prisoners. Probably it will be 
muck easier to apply in institutions 
for the higher grade and the casual 
offender, but that is perhaps equally 
true of any system. While an organi- 
zation of prisoners may be harder to 
administer in institutions for long- 
termers and hardened offenders, if the 
idea is educationally sound, it is pre- 
cisely among these men that this 
process is most needed. It may have 
to, be used somewhat differently in 
institutions for different classes of 
prisoners, but granting the soundness 
of tke principle as a method of social 
education, the wise policy appears to 
be not to rule it out in certain institu- 
tions but rather to adapt it to the fun- 
damental needs and conditions of each 
type of prison. 

The comparatively slow growth in 
the use of inmate community organi- 
gaticn.is an evidence of the lack of 
genuine acceptance of the prison as a 


socializing agency. It is also evidence 
that if the system is to be. effective, 
it requires official leadership imagina- 
tive and firm, socially minded yet ad- 
ministratively able, patient in working 
out the social educational process, 
yet decisive in times of need for posi- 
tive leadership. While by no means a 
panacea, it is clearly the best system 
yet devised of relating the prisoners in 
a vital way to the socially constructive 
function of our prisons. It is a 
technique which our growing scientific 
knowledge of personality can make 
increasingly effective. 


UTOAZATION or Lasurs Tiwe 


The leisure time of prisoners, even 
in those institutions which have work 
for all men for eight hours a day, offers 
a great but largely unrealized oppor- 
tunity for furthering the socializing 
funztion. Our prison libraries are 
quite inadequate except in a very few - 
stares. Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Delaware are among the better ones, 
both as to supply of books and the sys- 
tem as a whole. The cultural value 
of an adequate library, the stimulating 
effect of group discussion of social 
prcblems, and the study of topics or 
bocks of interest to a group are po- 
tential means of increasing social 
thinking and living. Influencing and 
training men to use their leisure time 
sarely and constructively has obvi- 
ous implications in the same direction. 

Equipment is needed, and leadership 
is even more necessary; but the re- 
spcnse of the men is certain, and the 
value of such activities sure. The 
activity of one group suggests possi- 
bilkties to others. In one institution, 
after a number of groups had been 
formed, the warden received a petition 
from a group of Italians to permit the 
formation of a group to study Dante 
in the original under the leadership of 
onz of their own number who was a 
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trained student. Men who can be 
stimulated to occupy their time in 
these ways are not likely to be dis- 
ciplinary problems in the institution, 
and are less likely to become social 
habilities after discharge. 

À recreation program carefully 
planned and directed has great possi- 
bilities. It can be spoiled by official 
indifference or domination. In one 
prison a deputy drew up a list of play- 
ers and selected the team on which 
they were to play and the position for 
each man and the schedule of games. 
He was surprised and gravely dis- 
pleased to find that the men did not 
care under these conditions to par- 
ticipate, and added, “We just didn’t 
have no baseball that summer.” He 
could not realize that all the spon- 
taneity—all the element of play was 
lost under such an arbitrary method. 
But, sanely led, recreation can make 
such a contribution to mental and 
physical health as to be invaluable to 
the men in the institution and as a 
training for social living on release. 
Space within the walls is so limited, 
equipment so inadequate, the program 
so casually put together, ‘and the pur- 
pose so narrowly conceived that the 
finer possibilities are as yet only slightly 
realized. 

When our prisons accept more con- 
sciously and purposefully the function 
of a socializing agency they will have 
a mature, trained, and capable welfare 
worker who will stimulate, help to 
develop, and aid in coérdinating the 
leisure time activities. Relating out- 
side social agencies to needs of prison- 
ers’ families in an effective way would 
be an invaluable service. Such a man 
might well have assigned to him the 
task of interesting the various church 
groups in accepting their responsibility 
for the presentation of a religious pro- 
gram instead of leaving it to the state. 

Under the old system, religion has 


had a place in institutions as one of the 
conventionalities to be accepted. Few 
prison chapels have had any religious 
atmosphere. Much im’ the prisons’ 
spirit and régimes has been a denial of 
the religious spirit. Sunday services 
have often been a curious mingling of 
the comic, the farcical, and the tragic. 
Except in a few prisons where chap- 
lains of unusual force and character 
were to be found, few phases of the 
prison have been more ineffective 
than the religious. Religion a3 a 
socializing influence is generally rezog- 
nized. This fundamental need must 
be met in some more effective way 
before our prisons can fulfill their 
social function. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SOCIALIZING 
PROGRAM 


It is an interesting and significant 
fact that the institutions for women 
in possibly a half dozen states have, in 
their official head and trained staff, in 
the physical plant, the carefully de- 
veloped program, and the whole spirit 
of the institution, met to a very high 
degree the conditions essential to 
making an institution a socializing 
agency. 

Even then, not every one of the 
inmates discharged succeeds. Butit is 
perhaps time to recognize that the 
failure of individuals after release may 
not be a justification for the easy com- 
mon judgment—‘“another prison tail- 
ure.” Inmates are returned to a 
highly complex society, intensely com- 
petitive, and increasingly difficult even 
for the unhandicapped. Our industrial 
and economic structures are motivated 
by other than social purposes. If and 
when prisons which are genuine social- 
izing agencies can discharge their in- 
mates into a society which is socially 
motivated, then, and not until then, 
can the real effectiveness of such a 
penal system be judged. 


The Prison Labor Problem 


By Howard B. Grit, A.B., M.B.A. 
Superintendent, State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Massachusetts 


HEN normal trades replaced the 

treadmill, the capstan, and the 
shot-pile in prisons in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the modern 
prison was established. Certainly no 
other single element has influenced the 
development of our present penology 
more than this industrial policy. It 
has substituted production for punish- 
ment, and modified the whole discipline 
of prisons. It has overshadowed reli- 
gion and antedated by many genera- 
tions medicine, education, and social 
service as therapy for crime. Its adop- 
tion definitely marked the end of 
prisons as places of degradation and 
cruelty, and began the establishment 
of institutions for rehabilitation. Yet 
during the 150 years which have elapsed 
since Vilain, the burgomaster of Ghent, 
erected his famous Maison de Force in 
1771-1773, prison administrators, im 
America at least, have been more con- 
cerned with developing a profitable 
system than in directing it toward the 
reformation of the individual. 

For the first half of the nineteenth 
century, discussion raged among penol- 
ogists and others interested, over the 
. question whether prisoners should work 
each in his own cell under the so-called 
Pennsylvania system or in congregate 
workshops under the Auburn system. 
The introduction of the factory system 
and modern power machinery settled 
the question in America in favor of the 
Auburn plan, although the most thor- 
ough analysis given to convict labor 
up to 1886, concluded that the best 
solution of the problem lay in a return 
to hand labor and the abolition of all 
power machinery in prisons.! 

1 Connect Labor, 1886, pp. 889-893. 2nd An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
(1886:, Washington: 1887. 
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COMPETITION WITH Fren INDUSTRY 


Another problem, however, arose in 
those early years, when wardens, find- 
ing that industries operated under the 
public account system proved eco- 
nomically unsatisfactory, introduced 
the contract system of employment. 
Massachusetts established this system 
as early as 1807; Auburn adopted it in 
1824, Connecticut in 1828, and Ohio in 
1885. As early as 1823, cabinet mak- 
ers in New York protested against the 
competition of prison-made goods; in 
1828 and in 18389, reports to the Legis- 
lature of New York declared the con- 
tract system to be destructive of good 
to both the institution and the pris- 
oner; and in 1880, 1833, and 1834, 
various labor organizations protested. 
against underselling of prison-made 
goods and consequent unemployment 
of free labor. By 1867, however, the 
contract or lease system prevailed in all 
but three prisons in the United States, 
anc, due to the impetus given by the 
manufacture of Army supplies, prison 
contractors and the contract system 
flourished. A reaction set in with the 
depression following the War, and 
trade unionists, free manufacturers, 
and penologists began a concerted 
attack on the contract system.? 

In 1867, E. C. Wines and Theodore 
Dwight, commissioners of the Prison 
Association of New York, reported to 
the New. York Legislature as follows: 


Upon the whole it is our settled convic- 
tion that the contract system of convict 
labor, added to the system of political ap- 
pointments, which necessarily involves a 
low grade of official qualification and con- 

2 Wohler, H. C., “Convict Labor Policies,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 
XV, No. 4, Feb., 1925, p. 557. 
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stant changes in the prison staff, renders 
nugatory, to a great extent, the whole the- 
ory of our penitentiary system. Inspection 
may correct isolated abuses; philanthropy 
may relieve isolated cases of distress; and 
religion may effect isolated moral cures; but 
genuine, radical, comprehensive, systematic 
improvement is impossible.? 


Following this report, official in- 
vestigations and reports on the sub- 
ject of convict labor were made in 
New York in 1871, 1879, 1880, and 
1884; and in other states as follows: 
Ohio 1877, Pennsylvania 1877, Massa- 
chusetts 1877-1879, New Jersey 1878, 
Connecticut 1879, Michigan 1884, 
California 1884, Iowa 1885, Ilinois 
1885, and Wisconsin 1886. A National 
Anti-Contract Association was organ- 
ized by representatives of manufac- 
turers whose products competed with 
those made in prisons. One of the 
most important resolutions adopted by 
this Association at its meeting at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, August 
26, 1886, was the following: 


Resolved, that the executive committee 
be instructed to inquire into the constitu- 
tionality of a law to be passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, prohibiting the 
sale of goods—the product of convict labor 
—outside the state in which manufactured, 
and no constitutional objection being found, 
that they be instructed to obtain passage of 
such a law by Congress. 


The law was passed in January, 1929 
—but its constitutionality cannot be 
determined until 1934! 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


In 1887, the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor devoted his second 
annual report entirely to the con- 
sideration of convict labor. In a 
volume of 612 pages, which has become 
classic, prison industries became rec- 
ognized as a national problem. The 
report contains, besides the statistics of 


3 Conetct Labor, 1886, pp. 387-868. 


prison industries, a summary of the 
findings of the state investigations . 
referred to above, a history of prison 
industries from earliest times in all 
nations, and a digest of all convict 
labor laws in the United States. The 
report covers every proposal or argu- 
ment advanced to solve the convict 
labor problem up to 1886—and since. 
In 1896 the United States Bureau of 
Labor issued a second bulletin on con- 
vict labor, and another in 1905. In 
1923 the latest bulletin on convict 
labor was issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.‘ 

The reports for 1905 and 1928 devote 
considerable space to the effect on free 
industry of competition of convict- 
made goods, setting forth an array of 
evidence which leaves no doubt that 
prison industries, by underselling, by 
dumping, by false labeling, by unfair 
advertising, by unscientific accounting, 
by brutal treatment of labor, and by 
bad management, have been able to 
take advantage of free industry to the 
detriment of both labor and capital. 
The evidence presented is not confined 
to any one system of production, distri- 
bution, or management. It persists 
under the State-Use, the Public Ac- 
count, and the Public Works and 
Ways systems—all government-con- 
trolled, as well as under the Contract, 
the Lease, and the Piece-Price systems 
which are under private control,’ 
The problem which concerned the 
states and the Federal Government 
from 1870 to 18865 is the same as that 
which concerns the states, the Federal 


1 Convict Labor, 2nd Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor (1886), Washington: 1887; 
Convict Labor, Dept. of Labor (July, 1896), Bul. 
5, Washington: 1896; Convict Labor, 20th An- 
nual Report of Commissioner of Labor (1905), . 
Washington: 1906; Convict Labor in 1923, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. 872, Washing- 
ton: 1925. 

‘For definition of these systems, see Conmot 
Labor, 1923, pp. 8, 4. 
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1885 1895 
sa Pi Publi P: 
ace o ece 
Contract Price Lease ‘Acc’t Total Leage 
Garments. ..,.....0060, 912,134 15,000; 442,155 | 2,199,632 1,011,683 
DOO eds ses neds Aves 8,861,771) 643,520 24,900 707,273 
Furniture ..,.e.sesesro 570,8613) 342,867 18,006 
EREEREER 2 215,860 34,000 
Twine and Rope sesei a > f esses L Core io ee sus UK Se a AI we eS Al eens | arana 
BT. reps Caa eS PTT ae are 493,070; 269,243 | 762,813 || 804,064 ... .. 
Mining ... 5 4e%:3 š SE coseee 1,825,445) 170,830 | 1,606,075),  ... |. auaa’ 
Carriages and Wagons 1,277,200 625; 618,000! 93,965 | 1,980,790 || 112,000 ....i. 
Harness and nae 1,224,654 83,750 27,000 
Iron Goods ....... ¢ at DOI SIG. voccs | aecexs 
Stoves and Hollow~Ware| 1,231,904 6,104, .. . 
Stone ..  sresrses Vaaa 691,577] ...... 49,000 


Total . . „e| 18,096,245) 2,379,180) 4,191,935 3,795,483] 2,167,626 





a Conrict Labor Sk pp. 171-173; (1896) pp. 460-469, (1903) pp. 306-312; (1923) pp. 12-18. 
b Public Works and 
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1885 
System Value of No of Value of 
Goods Convicts Goods 
Produced Employed Produced 
Publto Accorint..... i onde ees $4,086,637 14,827 $2,083 ,892 
Contract. 2. sas a we se so 18,096,245 15,670 17 071,285 
Piece Price A 2,379,180 5,676 l, 
Lerse he eat 4,191,935 9,104 3, ‘651, "oan 
Public Works and Ways oi seek aid aes cae 
State Use. ®: ° E E NE i Te 
Total. .. . . «ee| $28,753,097 45,277 $24,271,078 


a Conatct Labor Sieg P. 171; Spey P 470, (1905) p 305, (1923 12, 18, 
b Data for 1885 and includ tate prisons, reformatories, at ean 
reformatones. The 1806 r. report shee revised figures for 1885 am parable 
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1905 1923 
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Pre Lease Total Contract Proe ‘Aco't Total 
654,014) 3,200 8,547,617 || 7,634,951) 10,780,573| 1,305,944 22,258,000 
990,431 900 8,527,599 || 3,582,187/ '664,313| "409,750 5,570,883 
(093 2,371,613 || 826,750 1,427,588 2,844,484 
150,200] ` 48,771 1,780,834 || 1,255,745 271,994 1,608,436 
- sess | APES 202) marees 1,513,252 || 4. 5,540,160 5,543,333 
4,000] "56,473 983,875 4,236) 10... 2,178,005 5,673,155 
617,172] 1,034,084 2,071,346 || 3,026,318] |... 23 4,105,424 
i 131,891 extiles 884,481 259 
eran (ee 429,009 || 213,210, 190,6 91,000 494,870 
DT TEN ETE E hes 237,860 eee 1,036 1,270,363 
1C0,000} 77,500 854728 || 208,952) "° 51,1 142,757 940,506 
i l 572,000 ; 288,170 848,156 
282,446] 1,874,936 pine 


6,367,004 || a Tee 1,604,485 ,057,642 
2'888,887>]| 993,464) 59,288; 1,440,405) 15'331'545b| 15.331.545 


16,642,234] 3,239,450] 3,093,764) 4,748,749) 6,552,008 | 34,276,205 || 18,265,608) 12,381,254| 14,196,493) 28,976,770 | 78,820,125 





ivicts EmpLorep UNDER EACH SYSTEM OF PRISON INDUBTRIES ® 
1895 1905 1923 


Value of No. of Value of No of Value of No. of 
Goods Convicts Goods Convicts Goods Convicts 
Produced Employed Produced Employed Produced Employed 


$4,888,563 13,410 $4,748,749 8,530 $14,196,493 13,526 
8,190,789 10,599 16,642,234 16,915 18,265,608 6,083 
795, 7,537 3,239,450 3,885 12,381,254 3,577 

2,167,626 6,869 8,003,764 37654 i 
Bela ate : : 2,888,887 6,144 15,831,545 9,763 
3,665,121 12,044 13,645,225 18,850 


§19,042,471 $8,415 $34,276,205 61,172 $78,820,125 61,700 


101. 
The reports issued in 1896 and 1923 included only State and Federal prisons and 
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Government, and free industry today. 
The question still remains, What shall 
be dene about it? 

A great deal has been written about 
the questions involved in this problem, 
but'these four reports give the most 
accurate and reliable statement of what 


has begn done about it, from 1885 to. 


1928, and a recent check-up by the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
the situation has not changed greatly 
since 1923.6 A comparative analysis 
of the principal tables in these four 
reports of the Department of Labor 
will therefore present some of the 
trends in prison industries over the 
past forty years which have not been 
presented elsewhere, and briefly indi- 
cate the present situation. 


\ 
EXTENT AND NATURE oF PRISON 
INDUSTRIES 


In 1885, prison industries produced 
$24,271,078 worth of products and 
employed 30,858 convicts; in 1923, they 
produced $73,820,125 and employed 
51,739 convicts. The industries and 
the systems which produced these 
procucts are shown in Tables I and I. 


6 “Prison Industries,” pp. 22-77, Dept. of 
Commerce, Domestic Commerce Series No. 27, 
Washington: 1929. 

According to the Commerce report, Alabama 
abandoned the contract system in favor of public 
account in 1928 and prohibited the use of con- 
victs in mines after July 1, 1928. Maine has 
substituted a contract in garments for her con- 
tractin brooms. Idaho has developed a clothing 
factcry under public account, manufacturing 
goods valued at $40,000 annually, and Florida is 
now making %50,000 worth of garments under 
the contract system. Ilinois adds brick to 
crushed stone under state use, adding 845,000 
to tke annual output. Iowa has added an auto- 
mobide tag plant producing goods valued at 
167,000 annually. Michigan has cut her twine 
and furniture business in half and greatly 
increased her automobile tags and textile indus- 
tries under public account. Missouri has in- 
creased her clothing output from $830,000 to 
$2,410,000 under public account “through a 
private distributor.” 


Of particular interest is the change 
during this period in the principal 
prison industries. Of the nine indus- 
tries producing over a million dollars’ 
worth of goods in 1885, stone work, 
hollow-ware and stoves, iron goods, 
harness and saddlery, and carriages and 
wagons have all declined to places of 
secondary importance for obvious 
reasons. Three new industries have 
grown to first rank: binder twine pro- 
ducing $5,546,383, textiles producing 
$8,259,238, and automobile tags and 
signs producing $1,270,368, in 1923. 
The binder twine industry is the mid- 
Western farmers’ check on the har- 
vester trust; it is a frank and open 
challenge to free industry on the part 
of state-controlled plants, whose only 
penological justification is that they 
sometimes pay a profit. The growth 
of textiles is largely due to the develop- 
ment of plants in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, all for state use, 
and in Alabama for sale on the open 
market. Automobile tags are a natu- 
ral state-use industry. These are nor- 
mal developments from a market 
standpoint. 

Farm produce grown by prisoners 
has increased in value from $762,318 
to $5,678,155 under state control; 
mining has increased from $1,696,075 
to $4,105,426, mostly under contract. 
Brooms and furniture produced im 
prisons have doubled their values— 
brooms increasing from $834,955 
to $1,606,436 mostly under con- 
tract, and furniture from 81,280,006 
to $2,844,484, of which 75 per cent is 
under contract. The most significant 
shift in prison industries, however, in 
the past forty years is the decline of 
shoes from first place with $10,100,279 
in 1885 to second place with $5,580,583 
in 1928, and the advance of garments 
from second place with only $2,199,634 
in 1885 to $22,158,090 in 1928. Over 
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80 per cent of each is produced under 
private contract. 

Was this shift due to the rise of an 
aggressive group of garment con- 
tractors; to the greater ease of making 
garments than shoes; to the previous 
persistent opposition of the shoe in- 
dustry beginning in 1885; or to the 
apathy of the garment industries until 
after 1920? Did it have any relation 
to the control of shoe machinery by a 
single large corporation whose policy 
with regard to prison shoe factories 
could be controlled or guided by an 
active and determined free industry 
whom it must also serve? So decided 
a reversal without any apparent, 
natural, economic cause calls for an 
unusual explanation. 

In 1923, of the $78,820,125 total 
goods sold, $44,843,855 were sold on 
the open market, and $26,122,388 of 
the latter were sold outside the state 
where they were manufactured. Table 
II shows the distribution of these 


products among the seven principal 
prison industries. 

Pusuc versus Privatn CONTROL 

A graphic picture of the swing from 
private to public control of prison in- 
dustries from 1885 to 1923 is presented 
in these reports of the Department of 
Labor, as shown in Tables I, II, and 
IV. In 1885 only four states—Arizona, 
Colorado, Maine, and Nevada—oper- 
ated exclusively under public control, 
and eleven others partially so. In 
1928 only fifteen states operated chiefly 
under private control—Alabama,’ Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Hampshire,” 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming; and three others, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, operated partially 
under private control. During these 
thirty-eight years, the lease system, 
which controlled 26 per cent of all con- 
victs and produced 15 per cent of the 


TABLE UI—Vatvun or Prison Propucta SOLD on THE Oren MARKET, WITH Amount SOLD 
OUTSIDE OF THE STATE WHERÐ MANUFACTURED, 1923 è 


Products 


see = yoga ee Heme Fe ee ee we 


Twine ANC LODO a6 eves, eranc dienekne 


Total Sold 


Total Sold on 
Open Market | Outside State > 
$19,721,468 816,100,000 

E EET 4,855,725 4,100,000 4 
Eaa isa a Saa 2,376,580 1,200,000+- 
ano ae 1,527,789 800,9004 
E ES 5,543,160 1,700,000 
en ee ee 2,188,141 None ° 
a woke. Bie 3,860,616 None 
Re 4,974,928 9,122 3384. 
EEEE caus, ca $44,843,855 $26,122,338 


a Contict Labor, 1928, pp. 12, 18, and 70-101, Tables C and E, 

b Totals ‘Sold Outside State” are estimated from a comparison of total figures given in Table E, 
op cü., for each system in each institution in each state, with the actual value given for each industry 
in the same institution, state, and system in Table C, 

o Of “Farm Products,” $308,000 could not be accurately determined. This total was made up of 
small amounts sold by 7 institutions in 5 states, and the following: Michigan $115,748; Oklahoma 
879,055; Iowa $81,685; Virginia $28,475; and Wisconsin $22,639. It was assumed that all of these 


products were sold inside the state. 


7In 1923 Alabama changed from private to public control. Prison Industries (Commerce), 


p. 22. 
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TABLE IV-——Snowrng PRINCIPAL Systems oF Prison INDUSTRIES IN THE STATES $ 
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a Conmet Labor (1895) p 450; (1905) pp. 308-305, (1923) pp 70-04. 

In 1923 the following states also soki small amounts of farm producta under ‘Public Acoount'-—Arisons, Dela- 
ware, Kentuoky, Maryland, gyovada, pits New eee eonan bale Rhode Island, and Uteh Massa- 
chusetis reported “Oa 036" ea “Piece Prce, and Federal penitentiaries reported "Duck 
Remnants and Waste” $1 €93 hairs, 81 "Publio Account " 


total. value of goods produced in 1885, of both total value and number of 
had been abandoned; the employment convicts employed; public account and 
of prisoners on public works and ways, state use increased from approximately 
which had produced less than onehalfof 8 per cent to over $7 per cent of the 


one per cent of total value in 1885 had total value, and from 26 per cent to 62 
increased to nearly 20 per cent in 1928, per cent of all convicts employed; 
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while contract and piece price declined 
from 75 per cent to 41 per cent of total 
value, and from 48 per cent to 19 per 
cent of all convicts.2 Comparing the 
revised figures for 1885 with those of 
1928, the output of state-controlled 
industries grew from $2,063,892 to 
$48,173,263, while contract-controlled 
industries grew only from $22,207,185 
to $80,646,862. 

On the other hand it should be noted 
that while the number of convicts em- 
ployed in productive labor increased 
from 80,858 in 1885 to 51,779 in 1928, 
or 70 per cent, the number engaged in 
prison duties, sick, and idle increased 
from 11,024 to 32,962, or 199 per cent, 
as shown in Table V. It appears that 


less than that amount, or $27,841,- 
718, under state use and public ac- 
count. 

Since cheap garments form 60 per 
cent of the total produced under 
private control, and only 8 per cent 
under public control, it may be thought 
unfair to compare these totals. A 
comparison therefore in an industry 
like furniture, where the amounts and 
the nature of the goods produced under 
the two systems are more nearly equal, 
will substantiate the general conclusion 
that efficiency is nearly four times 
greater under private control than 
under public control. In 1923, 2,277 
convicts employed in the manufacture 
of furniture under public control pro- 


TABLE VY—Averace NUMBER or Convicts IN Stats AND FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YEAR ® 


Employed at Productive Labor. 
Engaged in Prison Duties. 


oe ee © De peeve 


o OP 
A 
D. 


eea er a o 


Total surie prs a a 
Ratio of B, C, and D to Total °. 





1905 1928 
30,853 51,172 | 51,799 
8,391 91,408 | 25,197 
oe 2774 2.602 
2.683 10,686 5,233 
41,877 96,035 | 84,761 
26 5% 40 5% 88.8% 


a Convict Labor, (1886) pp. 80-81; (1896) pp. 452-459; (1905) p. 230; (1923) p. 6. 

b Data for 1885 and 1905 included State prisons, reformatories, and county institutions. The 
reports issued in 1896 and 1928 included only State and Federal prisons and reformatories. The 
1806 report showed revised figures for 1885 comparable to 1895. 

e While “Prison Duties” include such highly productive work as cooking, repair work, laundering, 
barbering, nursing, teaching, bookkeeping, etc , which usually engage about 26% of the total popula- 
tion, they also include a kind of maintenance work, the only justification of which is that it keeps men 


“busy” who would otherwise be idle. 


For this reason the ratio of those idle, sick, and engaged in 


prison duties, to total population is an index of the industrial activity ın any prison. 


idleness increases as public control 
increases. The relative productivity 
of these two systems is further indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1923, 9,660 
convicts produced the total of $80,- 
646,862 under private control, while 
nearly three and one-half times that 
number, or 32,376 convicts, produced 


® Convict Labor, 1928, p. 17. 


duced goods valued at $1,895,482, or 
an average of $683 per man; 339 con- 
victs employed in the same industry 
under private control produced goods 
valued at $948,992, or an average of 
82,740 per man—a production four 
times greater than under public con- 
trol.® ` 


* Convict Labor, 1923, pp. 70—94. 
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PROBLEMS ARISING FROM EITHER 
SYSTEM 


The question which naturally arises 
in considering these facts is whether the 
change from private to public control 
of prison industries is beneficial (a) to 
the state, (b) to free industry, or (c) to 
the convict. The answer to this 
question is not capable of statistical 
analysis. It involves such problems 
as the effect of competition of prison 
products with the products of free 
industry; and as pointed out repeatedly 
since 1885, as long as prison products 
are sold on the open market, competi- 
tion under public account is often as 
bad as, if not worse than under private 
control. Indeed, the contractor must 
answer personally for his financial 
losses and unsound methods, while 
state officials frequently pass their 
losses along to the taxpayer and rely 
on politics to justify their methods. 
It makes no difference whether a prison 
contractor or the State of Missouri 
dumps a million dollars’ worth of work 
shirts on the market for whatever they 
will bring, as actually happened in 
1925—the market is severely dis- 
organized as a result. 

There is also the question whether 
the convict is being better trained 
under public or private control. Again, 
the history of the past forty years 
appears to justify the claim that what 
the prisoner may gain in educational 
training (which to date has been con- 
spicuous by its absence in most states) 
under public control, he loses by the 
slovenly habits of industry which he 
acquires under that method. A report 
made to the Governor of New York 
in 1920 stated that “the conditions in 
the prison shops are such that a man 
although skilled on entrance would so 
degenerate into habits of idleness and 
slovenly work that he would be actu- 
ally untrained during his imprison- 


ment.” *° If wages for prisoners are to 
be taken into account, private control 
again has led the way, both from a mone- 
tary and a social point of view. With 
regard to equipment and conditions of 
employment, instances may be cited to 
the advantage or the disadvantage of 
either system. 

In some states, as in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, the question is not so 
much penological as it is economic. 
In these small states, unable to support 
expensive penal systems, the contract 
system has for many years provided 
steady, efficient employment for their 
prisoners in industries which pay their 
own way and help to support the 
prisons, under conditions which prob- 
ably could not be equalled under any 
other system. 

Perhaps most important but also 
least susceptible of analysis, is the 
charge that private control of prison 
industries develops into private control 
of the whole prison system, with all 
its attendant industrial, political, and 
penological evils. 

In the confusion of this conflicting 
evidence, several proposals have been 
made to meet the problem." Aboli- 
tion of convict labor, establishment of 
a penal colony or state, exportation of 
prison products, development of in- 
dustries not now carried on in this 
country, and reduction of hours of 
labor in prisons, have never met with 
favor. Some states have passed laws 
to label prison products; others have 
restricted the use of power machinery, 
or the number of convicts to be em- 
ployed in any one industry; but none 
of these methods has proved practical. 
The payment of wages as a means of 
equalizing prison costs is too largely 
involved with maintenance charges to 
prove very effective. The utilization 


u Report of Prison Survey Committee, New 


York, 1920, p. 31. 
11 Convict Labor, 1885, pp. 382-880. 
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of prisoners on farms and on public 
works and ways has proved advanta- 
geous in many states, and as shown in 
Table IV, has grown steadily since 
1885. Of all the other remedies pro- 
posed in 1885, two rejected at that 
time as impracticable have come for- 
ward as possible solutions. One (the 
Hawes-Cooper Act of 1929) proposes 
the prohibition of sale of convict-made 
goods outside of the state where manu- 
factured. The other provides for the 
employment of convicts exclusively in 
the manufacture of goods for state use. 
The effect on prison industries ot 
elther of these proposals, if put into 
operation, is of prime consideration at 
this time. 


Tan Hawns-Coormr Act 


On December 8, 1924, representa- 
tives of the garment, textile, furniture, 
. boot and shoe, and cordage industries 
met with the Secretary of Commerce 
and “unanimously recognized that the 
problem of prison labor products and 
the distribution of the same in com- 
petition with those of free labor is a 
serious one, affecting the interests of 
the public,” and “unanimously re- 
quested that the Department of Com- 
merce make an impartial study of all 
the facts and evolve therefrom such 
conclusions and recommendations as, 
will best serve the interests of the 
public.” Early in 1925, an Advisory 
Committee representing both free in- 
dustry and prison industry was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
to assist in this study; but the Com- 
mittee failed to agree, and the report 
which was finally issued in 1929 was 
so obviously biased that Mr. Sanford 
Bates, the present Direetor of Federal 
Prisons, refused to sign it even after 
the more flagrant portions were deleted. 
However, armed with what was left of 
the report, and led by the Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association, who were 


suffering most under prison competi- 
tion, representatives of free industry 
secured the passage by Congress in 
1929 of a law known as the Hawes-. 
Cooper Act.4 

This law divests prison products 
manufactured in one state and shipped 
into another for sale, of their interstate 
character and renders them subject to 
the laws of the state where they are 
offered for sale. It does not eliminate 
the contractor, or advocate any partic- 
ular system of prison industries. It 
merely seeks to restrict the market for 
prison-made goods, and is thus the 
culmination of a fifty-year fight on 
many fronts. Whether or not the 
law is declared unconstitutional, and 
whether or not it is enforceable, it 1s 
bound to have a significant influence 
on prison industries, since it gives 
official national approval for the first 
time to the move to restrict prison 
industries. If it does become effective, 
however, it will seriously affect both 
the kind of goods which may be made 


u8 An act to divest goods, wares and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or mined by con- 
victs or prisoners of their interstate character in 
certain cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. ‘That all goods, wares, and 
merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined, 
wholly or in part, by convicts or prisoners, except 
convicts or prisoners on parole or probation, or in 
any penal and/or reformatory institutions, except 
commodities manufactured in Federal penal and 
correctional institutions for use by the Federal 
Government, transported into any State or Ter- . 
ritory of the United States and remaining therein 
for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall upon 
arrival and delivery in such State or Territory be 
subject to the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or Territory to the same extent and in 
the same manner as though such goods, wares, 
and merchandise had been mannufactured,. pro- 
duced, or mined in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being 
introduced in the original package or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect five years 
after the date of its approval. 

Approved January 19, 1929. 
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in prisons and the system under which 
they will be produced. 


Proposmp LEGISLATION 


The passage of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act is only the first step, however. As 
set forth by the American Federation 
of Labor: 


Few people realize how far-reaching is the 
Hawes-Cooper Act. It is the most effec- 
tive legislation ever secured by labor and 
(but) unless the American Federation of 
Labor maintains control of all legislation 
sought in the states it might just as well 
have not been passed.¥ 


The Federation therefore proposes that 
legislation be introduced in the state 
legislatures amending existing convict 
labor laws as follows: 


After January 19, 1984 no goods, wares, 
or merchandise, manufactured or mined by 
convicts or prisoners of other States, except 
convicts or prisoners on parole, shall be 
shipped into this State to be sold on the 
open market, or sold to, or exchanged with 
an institution of this State, or any of its 
political divisions.” 


It will be necessary to pass this or 
similar legislation in every state in the 
Union. Since the passage of the 
Hawes-Cooper Act, legislation similar 
to the above has been enacted in 
Ilinois, Maine, New Jersey, and New 
York. In Ohio the bill passed the 
House unanimously and was reported 
favcrably in the Senate, but due to 
congestion at the end of the session, 
failed to pass. A copy of the New 
Jersey law is given herewith." 


13 Convict Labor, pp. 6, 7. American Federa- 
tion of Labor (Pamphlet), Washington: 1981. 

4 AN ACT prohibiting the sale of convict- 
made goods and products made in other states, 
and providing penalty for its violation. 

BEIT ENACTED by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. On and after January first, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-two, no goods, wares, or 
merchandise manufactured, mined, or produced 


Since 


no local interests are adversely affected 
by such legislation, it will not be 
dificult to secure the passage of 
similar legislation in such states as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, and possibly in all the thirty-one 
states not directly affected by the Act. 
Even if the other seventeen states" 
fail to enact legislation on the sub- 
ject, they may find themselves com- 
pletely cut off from their usual 
markets on account of the action taken 
in some or all of the thirty-one states 
not directly affected by it. On the 
other hand, they may continue to do 
business with states which refuse to 
legislate, for some time to come. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS OF 
Hawzss-Cooper Act 


If and when the Hawes-Cooper Act 
becomes effective, two significant re- 
sults may be anticipated. First, prac- 
tically every prison contractor now 
operating in the United States will be 
affected. The bulk of all prison prod- 
ucts sold “outside the state” are 
produced in seventeen states,® under 
the contract or plece-price system. 
Or putting it another way, if every 
prison factory which sells outside 
the state were to be put out of 


wholly or in part, outside of this State by con- 
victs or prisoners except convicts or prisoners on 
parole or probation, shall be sold on the open 
market in this State, or sold to or exchanged with 
any institution of this State, or with any of its 
political divisions and/or subdivisions. ' 

2. Any person, firm, or corporation, or officer 
or agent thereof, violating the provisions of this 
act shell be deemed and adjudged a disorderly 
person and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $50.00 or 
more than %500.00, or by imprisonment of not 
less than thirty nor more than ninety days, or 
by both fine and imprisonment. 

ib Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 
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business by the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
every contract factory in the country 
would be eliminated. But this will 
not be the case. Some of these con- 
tractors may adjust their markets or 
their production; others will give way 
to smaller contractors in different lines 
and to state-controlled industries which 
will find their market within the 
borders of their own state. ‘The state- 


ment that the Hawes-Cooper Act will. 


eliminate private profit and the prison 
contractor from prison industries does 
not at all follow. Provided the Act 
were 100 per cent effective, it might 
only shift the control from a small 
number of large contractors operating 
in a national market to a large number 
of small contractors operating in the 
state market. It will undoubtedly 
force some states to set up state-con- 
trolled shops in addition to its restricted 
contract industries. 

In the second place, a reduction in 
the sale of prison-made garments, 
shoes, furniture, and brooms may be 
anticipated. Of $19,721,468 worth of 
garments now sold on the open market, 
over 816,000,000 are sold outside the 
state; of $4,655,725 worth of shoes now 
sold on the open market, over $4,000,- 
600 are sold outside the state; of 
$2,876,580 worth of furniture now sold 
on the open market, approximately 
$1,200,000 worth is sold: outside the 
state; and of 81,527,739 worth of 
brooms sold on the open market, 
$900,000 worth is sold outside the 
state. (See Table IIT.) Inevitably 
the elimination of these outside mar- 
kets will force the abandonment of 
some of these garment, shoe, furniture, 
and broom factories, and the substitu- 
tion of other industries in their places. 

Of course there remains the possi- 
bility—not to be overlooked—that 
such acts may be declared unconstitu- 
tional; or if they are upheld by the 
courts, that they cannot be enforced. 


The identification of prison goods sold 
legally to a jobber or a manufacturer 
within a state may be impossible when 
the goods are shipped to another state 
together with similar’ goods made in 
free factories. This simple contin- 
gency has nullified the labeling laws—. 
once heralded as the solution of the 
prison-industries problem—in many 
states; and, combined with fear of un- 
constitutionality, has successfully pre- 
vented Federal legislation on the 
subject, which has been agitated zor 
many years. 

At best, if successful, the Hawes- 
Cooper Act will eliminate only the 
“big” prison contractor, and will force 
a wider diversification of prison in- 
dustries. Just how this may affect 
specific states and industries is shown 
in the following summary: 


EFFECT ON INDUSTEIES 


1. It may force a readjustment of the 
market for over $16,000,000 (of a total 
of $19,721,468) worth of prison-made 
garments now sold on the open market. 
This will seriously affect the garment 
contracts in the prisons of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming, where prac- 
tically the entire output of these prisons 
has been sold outside the state. 

2. It may force a readjustment of 
the market for over $4,000,000 (of a 
total of $4,655,725) worth of prison- 
made shoes now sold on the open 
market. This will seriously affect the 
shoe contracts in Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Vermont, where practically the 
entire output has been sold outside 
the state. The state-controlled shoe 
factories in Indiana, Massachusetts, 
and Wisconsin will easily adjust the 
small amounts they sell outside the 
state to local markets. 

$. It may force a readjustment of 
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the market for over $1,200,000 (of a 
total of $2,876,580) worth of prison- 
made furniture now sold on the open 
market, This will seriously affect 


the furniture contracts in Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, and Indi- 
ana, where from two thirds to the 
entire output has been sold outside 
the state. The state-controlled furni- 
ture factories in Jowa and Michigan, 













State Contract 
Tennesses,......... ... Harness 
Tennessee... . 0. eee cee oe Stove 
Maryland Hollow-ware 
Kentucky Harness 
West Virginia...... 2... 0. Whip 


where a majority of the output is sold 
outside the state, will face a market 
readjustment. Michigan has already 
cut furniture production in half since 
1923. Illinois, Virginia, and Oregon 
should easily adjust, due to the small 
amoun: sold outside the state. 

4. It may force a readjustment of 
the market for over $900,000 (of & 
total cf $1,527,789) worth of prison- 
made brooms and brushes now sold on 
the open market. This will seriously 
affect the broom contracts in Kentucky 
and West Virginia. Maine, which 
formerly sold most of the output of its 
broom factory outside the state, has 
recently abandoned its broom contract. 

5. It may force a readjustment of 
the market for over $1,700,000 (of a 
total of $5,548,160) worth of prison- 
made twine, now sold on the open 
market. ‘This will seriously affect the 
state-controlled shops in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana. Michigan and Indiana, who 
have relied on outside markets to con- 
sume about half of their twine out- 
put, will be the most seriously affected. 


Michigan has cut her output in half 
since 1923. 

6. It may force a readjustment of the 
market for over $2,000,000 (of a total 
of $4,974,928) worth of prison-made 
farm implements; harness, hollow-ware 
and stoves, textiles, and so forth, now 
sold on the open market.!8 The fol- 
lowing contracts will be seriously 
affected: 


Percentage Sold 
Outside State 





90 
75 
75 
50 


EFFECT ON SYSTEMS 


1, Only two state-controlled in- 
dustries will be seriously affected by 
the Hawes-Cooper Act, viz.: furniture 
and twine. As shown above, only 
Indiana should be seriously affected in 
the twine industry and only Iowa in 
the furniture industry. 

2. Of the seventeen states which 
now employ the contract system, only 
Indiana, Maine, and Wisconsin have 
developed any state-controlled in- 
dustries of any importance, outside 
the usual maintenance shops. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of Indiana’s 
industrial program is state-controlled, 
Maine controls approximately 50 per 
cent, and Wisconsin controls approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. Iowa and Virginia 
operate approximately 20 per cent of 
their prison industries under state con- 
trol. Oklahoma and Tennessee control 
only 15 per cent each. Except as noted 
above, these state-controlled industries 
will not be affected by the Hawes- 
Cooper Act. However, to a greater or 

6 Prison Industries, pp. 46, 50. 
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less degree, all of these seven states, 
together with ten others—Connecticut, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming 
—which operate 100 per cent contract 
prison factories and which sell from 
75 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
products of these factories outside their 
own borders, face a readjustment of 
their contract-controlled industries. 


State Uss 


It is significant that the American 
Federation of Labor advocates not only 
legislation to make the Hawes-Cooper 
Act effective, but also legislation estab- 
lishing the exclusive state-use system 
in each state. In other words, not 
only is the market for prison industries 
to be limited to state lines, but it is to 
be still further confined to government 
departments and agencies. Further- 
more it is proposed that these indus- 
tries be definitely placed under state 
control. In a pamphlet issued by the 
American Federation of Labor in 19381, 
that organization goes still further by 
implication, and abandons the public 
works and ways system along with the 
lease, contract, piece price, and publie 
account systems.?” 

Let us follow the line of this reason- 
ing. First, the market for prison 
products is to be limited to state lines; 
then it is to be limited to government 
agencies; then the construction indus- 
try is to be exempt even though its 
products are for state use; then other 
strong industries will fight to join it, 
as the printing industry has already 
done in New York; and finally prisons 
may be limited to rough labor only, or 
to the alternative of becoming educa- 
tional institutions! This is not a 
dream; it has already been proposed by 
representatives of organized business. 

There are three kinds of state use: 

W Convict Labor (A. F. of L. pamphlet), p. 3. 


1. Ordinary state use, producing 
goods for government use. This 13 to 
be found in every state, with the. 
possible exception of New Hampshire, 
together with other systems. 

2: States-use, which provides for the 
sale of products made in a state-con- 
trolled factory to government depart- 
ments or institutions of another state. 
This plan has been advocated chiefly 
by the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor. It has had little 
success to date, chiefly because it is 
opposed by every natural provincial 
and political instinct. Through a 
central office the Committee claims to 
have sold textiles, shoes, and furniture 
made in different State prisons to 
institutions in other states, and to this 
extent has been helpful in marketing 
these products. The plan propcsed 
by its advocates to zone and allocate 
the commodity needs of the states 
among the different State prisons has 
been discussed at length at regicnal 
conferences called in various parts of 
the country,,but the plan has never 
been actually put into operation in 
any of the “zones” created. Laws 
already enacted to enforce the Hawes- 
Cooper Act would prevent the opera- 
tion of the states-use plan. 

8. Exclusive state use, which will 
tolerate no other system. This may 
be found in four states only at present: 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and ` 
Pennsylvania. Illinois adopted ex- 
clusive state use in the early nineties, 
but returned to other systems shortly 
thereafter. It is the exclusive state- 
use system which is advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

‘An important feature of state use is 
the provision found in the New York 
and Massachusetts law requiring state 
and other public purchasing agents to 
buy from prison industries or secure £ re- 
lease therefrom before buying elsewh=re. 
This so-called “compulsory purchase” 
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provision may be operative under either with four states of similar size and 


ordinary or exclusive state use. prison program may be seen in Table 
VI. In general, the introduction of 
Is Excrustve State Use Wise? exclusive state use in these states has 


A comparison of the four states which resulted in greatly decreasing the 
have enacted exclusive state-use laws number of convicts engaged in pro- 


TABLE VI—Suowine Avpracs Nusser or Parsoners Durna Yar, Varun or Goons 
Propucep, AND Systum EMPLOYED * 


Produc- . Value of 
Prison! tive Goods System 


1640 | 3,005,000 | Cont. 


























Ulinois ... .. "E 
1759 1,028,540 | Cont. P. A. : eee 
2450 | 2,261,543 | Cont. P. A. | P. W. | S.U. 
2531 1,320,727 P.A. | P. W./ S.U. 
Indiana.... . 1817 1,568,801 | Cont. 
1162 807,420 | Cont. : nes 
1868 | 1,030,088 | Cont. P.W |S. U. 
1369 2,601,969 : PHA P.W |S. U. 
Massachusetts 874 420,782 | Cont. si 
1240 1,084,988 ee P. A. i 
2494 1,022,935 P. À. 7 S. U. 
966 1,140,001 P.'À. S. U. 
New Jersey... 802 589,782 P. A. 
708 405,268 | .... P. À. a 
1835 510,570 | Cont. P.A. | P. W. SU. 
508 | 409,368] . .. | S.U. 
New York... 5644 | 5,533,432 | Cont. P. A. 
5783 | 2,708,518 | . PA | 
2395 ` 1,218,209 PA. | PW.) SU 
2805 1,707,292 F P.W. | S.U 
Ohio.. ....... 1806 967,462 | Cont. P. A. 
1088 732,172 | Cont. 
2268 1,289,124 | Cont. PLA P.W. |S. U. 
1761 1,267,990 ole S. U. 
Pennsylvania.. 1828 864,400 | Cont. P. A. 
2070 445,740 : P. A. cts 
1837 558,475 | Cont. PA. | PW.) S.U. 
887 1,148,168 | .. P.W. S. U. 
Wisconsin... 853 860,000 | Cont. 
434 677,126 | Cont. P. A. re : 
700 1,002,644 | Cont. P.A. iP. Wet Se U. 
782 | 2,592,716 | Cont. PLA PLW. |S. U0. 





* Convict Labor, (1896) p>. 458, 471; (1905) pp. 228-281, 308-305; (1928) pp. 19-23, 70-95. 
Cont. = Contract; P. P.= Piece Price; P. A.= Public Account; P. W.= Public Works and Ways; 
S. U.=State Use. 
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ductive work and increasing the num- 
ber of convicts sick, idle, or “engaged 
in prison duties.” In New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania it has resulted in an 
increase in the output per man engaged 
in productive work, and in New York 
and Ohio it has resulted in a decrease 
in the output per man. This may be 
explained by the fact that both Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey have accom- 
panied their state-use programs with 
the development of courses in trade 
training. Compared with Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, and Wiscon- 
sin, the proportion of ‘convicts listed 
as sick, idle, and engaged in prison 
duties to those engaged in productive 
work in the exclusive state-use states 
is obviously greater, and the output 
per man (except in the case of Illinois) 
is less by far than in the states using 
the unrestricted systems. It is of 
interest to note that in Indiana and 
Wisconsin, which employ both state- 
controlled and contract systems, the 
output is two, three, or four times as 
great as in Illinois and Massachusetts, 
which use only state-controlled sys- 
tems. 

To any one who has inspected the 
prison workshops in any of these states, 
the figures are only corroborative of 
what is plainly visible. Sing Sing, 
Auburn, and Columbus are virtual 
idle-houses where prisoners dawdle at 
their tasks. At Eastern and Western 
Penitentiaries in‘ Pennsylvania and at 
Trenton, those at work are busy, but 


large numbers have little or nothing . 


to do. Charlestown and Joliet oper- 
ate at about one-third efficiency. At 
Michigan City and Waupun, work 
seems steady and orderly and char- 
acteristic. 

It is perhaps impossible to judge of 
exclusive state use solely from these 
statistics. If, however, these four 
states represent what may be expected 
of the system, it cannot be said to have 


justified expectations to date, and 
other states noting conditions in the 
prisons of Ohio, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania are loath to 
adopt a similar course. If exclusive 
state use can be justified, the programs 
under way in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey will do it. 

But assuming that the natural 
market for prison products is the 
state-use market, and that experience 
shows that, in spite of its disadvantages, 
better results are usually obtained from 
state control of prison industries than 
otherwise, will the states be forced to 
enact legislation restricting the mar- 
ket to state use and the system to 
state control? Evidence now available 
would seem to indicate two better and 
wiser methods for the present. l 

1. In Massachusetts, state use, in- 
cluding public works and ways, is 
gradually being developed, with public 
account as a safety valve to take care 
of surplus products and to prevent 
idleness. Although the prison indus- 
tries of Massachusetts are not highly 
efficient, they are reasonably produc- 
tive and satisfactory, and only about 
18 per cent of their products are now 
sold on the open market. The aim is 
to reduce this to a minimum, but retain » 
the public account system in case of 
need. Massachusetts in effect recog- 
nizes that state use is the natural 
market for prison industries, and is 
taking full advantage of it without 
necessarily restricting the State to it. 

2. In Wisconsin, state use operates 
side by side with contract, public ac- 
count, piece price, and public works 
and ways. Each acts as a check on the 
other, and each offers opportunities 
which the others have not, to meet 
different needs as regards production, 
markets, management, and vocational 
training. 

Considering the circumstances in 
every state, it is doubtful if any one 
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system of production or marketing may 
yet be selected as universally appli- 
cable. Experience has indicated that 
the lease system is intolerable and that 
the exclusive contract or piece-price 
system is not expedient. It has not 
yet demonstrated that the exclusive 
state-use system is desirable. Perhaps 
in ten or twenty years, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or New York 
may demonstrate it. The best that 
can be said at present is that a variety 
of systems has proved most successful, 
all things considered. With one group 
of states experimenting with exclusive 
state use, another experimenting with 
state use and public account, and a 
third trying contract, state use and 
public account, another twenty years 
may develop the ideal system. 


Business MANAGEMENT AND METHODS 


Is there then no common ground 
upon which all systems of production 
and marketing can agree, and make a 
scientific exchange of experiences and 
data to the advantage of prison in- 
dustries, free industries, the public, 
and the convict? Undoubtedly there 
is. Briefly, it lies in the field of meth- 
ods and managemėnt and is applicable 
to any system and to any market. 
In the last analysis, business manage- 
ment and methods offer the solution of 
the problems which arise under all 
systems. In the field of management 
may be cited such experiences as are 
being tried in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts, where 
joint advisory committees consisting of 
representatives of prison industry and 
of free industry have been appointed 
for certain prison industries and have 
developed a harmonious basis of co- 
operation and supervision. Or we 
may consider the introduction of a 
trained industrial engineer at a central 
office in charge of the prison industries 
program, with trained foremen or 


superintendents in each field, to relieve 
wardens of the impossible task of being 
specialists in purchasing, marketing, 
or factory management as well as in 
correction, welfare, discipline, and the 
usual penological problems of their 
office. Such experiments are being 
tried in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts. 

“Business management” of prison 
industries is a program which has not 
yet been tried to any great extent in 
any prison. It involves sound financ- 
ing separate from maintenance or 
other funds, proper equipment, ac- 
curate and complete accounting, a 
definite price policy with publicity of 
unit cost analyses upon which this 
policy is based, proper labor and over- 
head charges as well as complete 
material costs, practical incentives for 
prison labor, and trade instruction and 
classification. Finally, diversification 
of prison industries, involving a def- 
nite program to undertake as many 
different industries in any prison as 
men and markets make possible, rather 
than one or two large industries, re- 
mains the final answer to the com- 
plaints of free industry. 

The success of such a program may 
be modified, however, by several very 
important considerations. For ex- 
ample, should the function of labor in 
prisons be primarily educational, or 
primarily productive? Should prison- 
ers be paid wages to insure efficient 
production, and if so under what 
conditions? After all, can industrial 
efficiency comparable to that of free 
industry ever be obtained in prisons, 
and thus justify a program based on 
“business management and methods”? 


SELF-SUPPORTING Psisons on SELF- 
SUPPORTING INDUSTRIES? 

Early advocates of the industrial 

system for prisons urged that these 

institutions might thereby become 
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self-supporting. They were early 
doomed to disappointment. Few 
prisons have ever attained that goal. 
In the desire to achieve it, however, 
prison administrators have attempted 
to make prison industries produce 
what no free industry can produce, 
namely, profits sufficient to cover not 
only all industrial costs but also all 
penal costs. As a result, the original 
purpose of prison industries—to teach 
the criminal a trade—has been lost 
sight of. Production for this sort of 
profit has often led to the single-in- 
dustry prison, whether under state or 
private control. The prison at Still- 
water, Minnesota, is the most success- 
ful example of this sort of institution. 
It produces twine and farm machinery 
under public account, and proudly 
reports sufficient profit to pay all 
prison expenses, support the families 
of its inmates, and set aside a fair 
amount in wages for all men released. 
Has it then the ideal industrial policy? 
True, its prisoners are schooled in 
habits of industry, but in habits which, 
as far as the binder twine industry goes, 
will not avail them much on their 
release. More can be said for the 
experience gained in the manufacture 
of farm implements. 

Most other prisons which have 
emulated Stillwater have not been so 
successful, either financially or other- 
wise. Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, since adopting exclusive state 
use, has developed courses of instruc- 
tion for prisoners in printing, tailoring, 
textiles, and other lines, but a majority 
of her prisoners are idle or employed 
in “prison duties.” These two states, 
however, represent the extremes. 

It seems essential to any reasonable 
program that the principle of self- 
supporting prisons be abandoned, and 
that of self-supporting industries take 
its place. Indeed, only industries 
which pay their own way are properly 


educational for adults. To this ex- 
tent, such self-supporting industries 
wil be both productive and educa- 
tional. But if such industries are to 
give men experience in normal in- 
dustrial standards, there is a decided 
limit to which vocational education can 
be included under the industrial pro- 
gram. Rather it must be part of the 
prison school program, though closely 
allied with the industrial. If the 
prison school will train convicts in 
industrial lines, the industries can offer 
the opportunity for experience and 
development to those able to profit by 
it. The two must work hand in hand, 
but their functions should not be 
confused. 


EDUCATION or PRODUCTION? 


To what extent these two programs 
will share in tbis educational work is 
indicated by the report of the Prison 
Survey Committee of New York.!? 
Based on an analysis of 5,800 criminals, 
the Committee estimates that only 20 
per cent of the total prison population 
have the “average intelligence”’ neces- 
sary for serious vocational training; 
and another “20 per cent having an 
intelligence below the average but 
above feeble-mindedness,” are “cap- 
able of learning factory trades” and 
“acquiring ” habits of industry through 
doing productive work. This group 
(A)—or 40 per cent—the Committee 
believes capable of constructive reëdu- 
cation. Forty per cent, “decidedly 
antisocial, . . . mentally deficient ard 
moral deviates... are capable of 
doing productive work in lines where 
machines require tending and where 
standards of production are fixed 
by the machines.” This group (B) 
must work, and “their training for 
this work is through production, .. . 
education and vocational training must 


B Report of Prison Survey Committee of New 
York, pp. 166-167, Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 1920. 
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come out of their free time.” The 
balance of 20 per cent—group (C)— 
are “totally unfit to meet the ordinary 
requirements of life in modern society 
and should be under permanent custo- 
dial care,” 

Tf this is representative of all Amer- 
ican prisons, it is evident that for 80 
per cent of the prison population, in- 
dustries operated on the usual indus- 
trial basis are indicated; and that even 
for the other 20 per cent, vocational 
education may be supplementary to 
normal industrial activity. However, 
modern psychology holds that “‘habits 
of industry” gained in one trade are 
of very little advantage to one in other 
trades. It is therefore important that 
the work in which (A) engage be suited 
to their educational programs, and 
that the work in which (B) engage be 
something which they can follow on 
the outside. What (C) do in prison is 
not of very much consequence. In- 
evitably this establishes the policy that 
the industrial program in prisons must 
be adapted to the individual needs of 
80 per cent of the prison population, 
and is to that extent primarily educa- 
tional. To harmonize these apparently 
conflicting conclusions is not difficult: 
While the choice of prison industries 
may be made on an educational basis 
(thus greatly affecting both the kind 
and the diversification of such indus- 
tries) industrial methods rather than 
educational methods must prevail in 
the operation of any prison industry. 
And sound industrial methods of 
course predicate skilled management, 
up-to-date equipment, proper condi- 
tions of work, and accurate accounting 
—in a word, “business management 
and methods.” 


Erriciancy anb WAGES 


But assuming that industries have 
been selected which require only 20 
per cent highly trained technicians, 


20 per cent skilled workmen, 40 per 
cent factory hands, and 20 per cent 
casual workers, to meet such a popula- 
tion as outlined above, will they be 
sufficiently productive to justify busi- 
ness management and methods? In 
1885 and again in 1905, an attempt was 
made to test the efficiency of prison 
labor as compared with free labor. 
In 1885 it was estimated that 45,277 
prisoners employed in productive work 
produced what 35,584 free laborers 
might have produced; and in 1905 that 
57,172 prisoners equaled $2,801 free 
laborers in their output. In other 
words, prison labor was considered as 
78 per cent efficient in 1885, and 64 
per cent efficient in 1905.° The 
efficiency of prison labor, however, is 
conditioned by a number of elements— 
one of the most important of which is 
proper classification and assignment 
of the right men to the right industries, 
and vice versa. ‘This would be simpler 
if prison industries could be shitted at 
will to meet the shifting needs of a 
changing population. Unfortunately 
prison factories are built and ‘equip- 
ment is bought which outlast many 
generations of prison populations, who 
must adapt themselves to it regardless 
of their vocational aptitudes, educa- 
tion, or experience. Care in analyzing 
the capacity of the prison population 
of any state to insure the proper choice 
and variety of industries, is essential. 
Then the development of proper 
incentives must be considered. Nor- 
mal production in normal free factories 
depends almost entirely on normal 
incentives—i.e., wages. Wages for 
prisoners have been recognized by 
both Federal and State legislatures as 
proper. During the World War the 
Federal Government entered into a 
contract with the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections of the State 
of New Jersey for the employment of 
19 Convict Labor (1886), p- 291; (1805), p. 812. 
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prisoners in the repair of Army shoes, 
one condition of which was that the 
prisoners be paid “compensation based 
upon standard bonus and wages pre- 
vailing in the vicinity of Trenton, New 
Jersey.” This was the most liberal 
policy ever adopted toward wages for 
prisoners in America. The Prison 
Survey Committee of New York pro- 
posed the following basis for deter- 
mining wages for prison labor: 


If the (prison) shop produced 75 per cent 
of the outptit which a free shop would pro- 
duce, the prisoner’s wage should be 75 
per cent of the free wage. . . . As to piece- 
workers, they will receive the outside 
standard rate per piece. ... From each 
wage should be deducted all sums expended 
in behalf of the prisoner by the State, in- 
cluding food, housing, care, administration, 
and guarding, and also his pro rata propor- 
tion of the wages paid to mamtenance 
workers.” 


This plan presupposed a surplus 
earned by prison industries from which 
wages might be paid, and a volunteer 
Wage Board for each industry com- 
posed of “one manufacturer, one labor 
man, and one representative of the 
Prison Department,” to compute the 
wages to be paid. 


On July 1, 1925, the following recom- 
mendation of the Governor was finally 
put into operation in the prisons of New 
York State: 


It is recommended that in distributing 
the profits (of prison mdustries) the State 
receive first, 80 cents per day (for main- 
tenance) per paid inmate, and of the re- 
mainder the State shall receive a further 
80 per cent of the amount, the 70 per cent 
to be distributed among the inmates holding 
paid positions.” 


20 Executive Order No. 5, Sept. 14, 1918. 

Report af New York Prison Survey Commtitee, 
pp. 119-132. 

42 Governor's Message, Albany, Jan. 21, 1924, 
p. 26. 
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In 1923, of 104 institutions reporting, 
51 paid some sort of wages. In 81 of 
these prisons, convicts received 10 cents 
or less per day; in 7, over 10 cents and 
under 20 cents per day; in 11, over 20 
cents; others paid varying wages after 
completion of a task.* 

Some states determine how the wages 
paid a prisoner shall be divided. 
Massachusetts holds one half for the 
prisoner until release and permits 
him to divide the other half equally 
between himself and his dependents. 
Other states also make provision for 
the payment of part of the wages to 
dependents, but usually nothing is de- 
ducted for maintenance or care of the 
inmate, or for money paid to the in- 
mate’s family by the state or the town. 
While the highest wage earned by any 
inmate of the State Prison in Massa- 
chusetts has been a little over $5 per 
month, many prisoners’ families in that 
State receive as high as $20 a week from 
public welfare boards. 


JUSTIFIABLE INCENTIVES 


To relieve a prisoner of all responsi- 
bility for the support of himself and his 
family is of course to develop an un- 
social attitude, which the prison is 
intended to correct. To omit the 
proper wage factor from the unit costs 
of a prison product is to create an un- 
sound basis for pricing and for competi- 
tion. Hence, both social and economic 
considerations support the payment of 
wages to prisoners. To establish such 
wages as near the normal as possible, 
on some such basis as that proposed by 
the Prison Survey Committee of New 
York; to relate all moneys paid out for 
the maintenance of the prisoner (ex- 
clusive of strictly penal charges) and 
for the support of his family to the 
wages he receives; to lay’aside some of 
the surplus against the day of release; 
and to permit the prisoner and his 

2 Convict Labor, 1928, p. 15. 
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family to share immediately in part of 
the earnings, seem a reasonable basis 
for insuring proper wage incentives and 
hence normal production in prison 
industries. ; 

Until such a basis is established, how- 
ever, incentives to production must be 
given in the form of privileges, time off, 
“goad time,” and so forth, which are of 
uncertain value at best. Group (A) 
priscners who are decently fed and 
clothed and housed, and whose families 
have been helped to some kind of a 
reasonable adjustment, will respond to 
an appeal for constructive coöperation 
in the place of idleness or destructive 
antagonism, especially if they are 
allowed some of the normal activities of 
normal men. But prisoners in the (B) 
or (C) class, like most of the world, will 
ordinarily respond to only one of two 
things: necessity (force, fear, or lack) 
ormoney. Evento maintain efficiency 
among a small group of Grade (A) 
men. without wages, calls for a constant 
resourcefulness and the maintenance of 
a high plane of leadership not to be 
expected in the average institution. 
Recognition of the principle has been 
won in most states, but the develap- 
ment of a practical basis of wages for 
prisoners remains to be developed. 
Until it is, the efficiency of all prison 
industries will be handicapped. 

To offset this handicap, prison in- 
dustries have one incentive, neverthe- 
less, more powerful than any offered by 
free industries. It is the hope of lib- 
erty. In states having a parole law, as 
in Massachusetts, such an incentive is a 
powerful factor making for industrial 
efficiency with all classes of prisoners. 
This, combined with a reasonable wage 
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policy in a program of business manage- 
ment and methods, is sufficient in- 
centive to make the efficiency of prison 
industries compare favorably with that 
of free industries. 


CONCLUSION 


Prison industries are becoming mil- 
lion-dollar industries. They can no 
longer be left to drift along like dere- 
licts, endangering regular commerce. 
If they do, labor and capital will com- 
bine to tie them up on some sandy 
beach and abandon them to dry rot, 
with all their crew. This is the 
significance in the Hawes-Cooper Act 
and the renewed campaign for exclu- 
sive state use, and the little group of 
states who have learned nothing out of 
the experience of the past fifty years in 


„prison industries are going to be re- 


sponsible for landing the whole prison 
industrial program of America on a 
sand bar if they do not wake up. 

Modern science has been developing 
a new way of dealing with prisoners, 
one which aims to remake them 
physically, mentally, and morally. 
The same is needed with prison indus- 
tries. If they will not submit to the 
rules of normal business—and ap- 
parently they have not done so—it may 
be necessary to refuse them the privi- 
lege of an unrestricted open market, as 
does the Hawes-Cooper Act; it may 
even be necessary to restrict both the 
market and the management under 
exclusive state use. But this will only 
protect free industry. To make prison 
industries respectable, they need to be 
rehabilitated in sound business princi- 
ples and methods, and in open, honest, 
and guided public service. 


The Open Door 


By Craw Wucox, Px.D. 


Professor of Economics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; formerly, Research 
Director, National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 


H doors which open outward 

from the prison are many. The 
convict may be liberated by death, 
by execution, or by escape. More 
frequently he is given his freedom 
when he has served the last day of the 
term which statutes, or courts acting 
under the provisions of these statutes, 
have imposed. In a majority of cases, 
however, his sentence is reduced from 
the full term which was set when he 
was committed. Hemay be pardoned; 
his sentence may be shortened as a 


reward for good conduct in prison, 


under the operation of a commutation 
or “good time” law; or, finally, he 
may be placed on parole. 

A pardon involves the deliberate 
exercise of the power of executive clem- 
ency in & specific case. It may be 
employed as a means of rectifying mis- 
carriages of justice. Here it carries a 
presumption of innocence. In other 
cases, where extenuating circumstances 
are deemed sufficient to justify mercy, 
it extends society’s forgiveness for the 
. Offense. It always effects a complete 
remission of punishment. It usually 
provides, in addition, for a restoration 
of citizenship. A pardon, by its very 
nature, can be applied only in excep- 
tional cases. It can never become a 
matter of administrative routine. 

Commutation of sentence may be a 
form of pardon. The executive may 
reduce the length of time to be served. 
But such commutation, unlike an abso- 
lute pardon, does not wipe out the 
prisoner’s guilt; it does not restore his 
rights of citizenship. 

More often, commutation of sen- 
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tence takes the form of a good-time 
law. Under the operation of such a 
statute, any convict who does not break 
the prison rules may earn an uncondi- 
tional discharge before the expiration of 
the term imposed by the court. Such 
reductions of sentence are granted by 
the prison administration as a reward 
for good behavior within the institu- 
tion. They are a regular administra- 
tive expedient, applied uniformly in the 
cases of all individuals who are made 
eligible by the statute. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PAROLE 


Parole, likewise, is an administrative 
measure, applied as a matter of regular 
routine in large numbers of cases. It 
is a method by which prisoners who 
have served a portion of their sentences 
are released under the continued cus- 
tody of the state, upon conditions 
which permit their reincarceration in 
the event of misbehavior. 

Under a well-administered system of 
parole, the prisoner will not be released 
until the authorities have been assured 
that work will be provided him by a 
reputable employer. Subsequent to 
his release, he will be required to report 
periodically to a designated official, 
stating, in considerable detail, the 
work he has done, the money he has 
earned, the money he has spent, the 
money he has saved, and the manner in 
which his leisure hours have been 
occupied. Certain conditions will be 
imposed upon him. He will not be 
allowed to engage in certain types of 
activity, to associate with certain 
people or to visit certain areas. 
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Numerous other restrictions will be 
placed upon his daily conduct. The 
state will see to it that he observes these 
conditions. An agent will visit his 
home and discover whether he is pro- 
viding for his family. His employer 
may be interviewed to determine 
whether he is constantly on the job. 
Other contacts will be made in the 
community in order to get a line on his 
general behavior. The parolee will 
find himself continuously under the eye 
of the state. Society need not wait 
until he is convicted of another crime 
in order to lock him up again. The 
_ slightest deviation from the straight 
and narrow path will bring him back 
within the prison wails. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that parole is merely a detective 
meesure. It does involve, to be sure, 
the somewhat negative activity of 
watchful waiting, of receiving reports, 
and of enforcing the conditions under 
which liberty has been granted. But 
it involves far more than that. Good 
parole work should be a positively 
constructive process of social rehabilita- 
tion. It should aim to help the indi- 
vidual to find a place in the community 
—a place which will entitle him to 
respect himself and to be respected by 
others, a place which will enable him to 
make the most of himself and to dis- 
charge his responsibilities to those 
dependent upon him and to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The accomplishment of this purpose 
requires a continuous process of help- 
fulness, guidance, and friendly assist- 
ance. ‘The parolee must be encouraged 
to continue the education which was 
begun within the institution. Con- 
tacts must be made for him which will 
bear within themselves the seeds of 
future regeneration. The prisoner 
must be protected against the commu- 
nity quite as much as the community 
against the prisoner. Each must be 
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made to understand the other if the 
convict is to be reéstablished within the 
society against which he has offended. 
. Parole must be distinguished from 
pardon. Pardon involves forgiveness. 
Parole does not. Pardon is a remission 
of punishment. Parole is an extension 
of punishment. Pardoned prisoners 
arefree. Parolees may be arrested and 
reimprisoned without a trial. Pardon 
is an executive act of grace; parole is 
an administrative expedient. 

Parole differs, also, from release 
under a good-time law. The amount 
of the good-time allowance is definitely 
prescribed by statute. Administrative 
agencies are given wide powers of dis- 
cretion in determining the time of 
parole. Good time must be given those 
whoearnit. Parole may be granted or 
withheld. It is not a right. Good 
time depends entirely upon submission 
to prison discipline. Parole is based 
on other considerations: physical and - 
mental condition, criminal career, in- 
dustrial and educational progress, and 
social opportunity; upon the probabil- 
ity that the prisoner, in the words of 
the statutes, “will live and remain at 
liberty without violating the law.” The 
convict who is released with good time 
has discharged his obligation. He is 
free—as free as if he had served his full 
term; as free as if he had been pardoned. 
The parolee is subject to oversight, con- 
trol, and possible reincarceration. 


Reuativea Importance or Muraops 
or RELEASE 


The census report on “Prisoners: 
1927” records 47,660 priSoners as 
“discharged” from state and Federal 
prisons and reformatories in that year. 
Of this number, 2,896, or 5 per cent, 
escaped; 768, or 1.6 per cent died in 
prison; 80, or 0.2 per cent, were exe- 
cuted; and 108, or 0.2 per cent, were 
discharged by methods not reported. 
Ninety-three per cent, or 44,208, of 
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those “discharged” were recorded as 
“released.” 

Of the 44,208 “released,” 1,249, or 
only 3 per cent, were pardoned; 18,455, 
or 42 per cent, were released by the 
expiration of sentence (either with or 
without a good-time allowance—the 
figures do not distinguish between these 
groups); 21,652, or 49 per cent, were 
paroled; and 2,852, or 6 per cent, were 
“otherwise released,” i.e., by commuta- 
tion of sentence, by order of court, by 
payment of fine, for deportation, or by 
delivery to other institutions to serve 
time for other offenses, 

Release upon the expiration of 
sentence predominates in the South; 
release by parole in New England and 
in the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 
In 1927, more than half of the releases 
in twenty-five states were by parole. 
Many states rely heavily on this 
method. California and Michigan use 
it in 66 per cent of their releases; 
Pennsylvania in 70 per cent; Ohio in 
76 per cent; New Jersey in 79 per cent; 
Ilinois in 88 per cent; New York in 86 
per cent; Massachusetts in 87 per cent; 
Indiana in 89 per cent; and Washington 
in 98 per cent. Only four states make 
a relatively sparing use of parole; Mary- 
land applies it to but 7 per cent of her 
releases; Oklahoma to but 6 per cent: 
Missouri and Texas to but 4 per cent. 
Florida, Mississippi, and Virginia are 
the only states in which no prisoners 
are paroled. i 


PARDON 1 


The power of executive clemency 
exists in the Federal Government andin 
each of the states. It antedates the 
establishment of the prison system by 
generations, It had long existed in 

1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Malcolm S. 
Langford, formerly of the staff of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, for an analysis of statutes relating to 
sentence, pardon, commutation, and parole. 
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England; was written into the colonial 
charters in America, and later found 
a place both in the Federal Consti-: 
tution and in the constitutions of the 
states. In the Federal’ Government 
and in thirty of the states, the par- 
doning power is vested in the chief 
executive. In eighteen states, the’ 
governor shares this power with other 
officials. Three states have given the 
power of executive clemency to the 
governor and his council. Fifteen 
others have created boards of pardons, 
of which the governor may or may not 
be a member. In all but two of these 
states—Idaho and Nebraska—how- 
ever, the governor’s vote or approval is 
required for a pardon. Such boards | 
are usually composed of high officials of 
state who necessarily devote but a small 
portion of their time to this work. 

The pardoning power is subject to ‘ 
serious abuse and has frequently been 
abused by governors who have yielded 
to political pressure. It places an un- 
fairly heavy burden upon the executive 
of a great state who does not have the 
time properly to consider the applica- 
tions for clemency which are brought 
before him. Many states have estab- 
lished agencies which are required to 
advise the governor in these cases. 
Sometimes this function of investiga- 
tion and advice becomes a duty of a 
board of parole, as is the case in Ohio 
and Illinois. As long as miscarriages 
of justice persist, the administrative 
discretion which is permitted by the 
power of executive clemency must be 
maintained. But with the continuous 
development of adequate systems of 
parole, there should be a diminishing 
number of occasions for its use. 


Goop-Tmm Laws 
The first good-time law in the United 
States was passed by New York in 
1817. It provided for a reduction by 
one fourth of the terms of prisoners 
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sentenced to five years or longer. 
Apparently it was never enforced. 
Ohio passed a statute in 1856 which set 
up a specific scale of time reductions 


which the prisoner might earn by good . 


conduct. This measure was widely 
imitated by other states. Today the 
Federal Government and forty of the 
states have such laws. The states 
which do not grant good time are 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsy]- 
vania, South Carolina, and Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania commutation 
law: is still on the statute books but, 
with the growth of parole, it has fallen 
inte disuse. The courts of Indiana 
have decided that she repealed her 
good-time allowance for penitentiary 
prisoners when she passed her inde- 
terminate sentence law in 1897. Indi- 
ana passed another commutation law, 
applicable only to prisoners at the State 
Farm, in 1926. Massachusetts repealed 
her good-time law in 1921; New Hamp- 
shire in 1927; and Washington in 1929. 

The good-conduci allowances granted 
by the various states range from simple 
deductions to elaborately graduated 
scales of credits. Missouri will release 
a prisoner who has behaved himself 
well, at the expiration of three fourths 
of his sentence. Maryland and Ver- 
mont allow five days per month, re- 
gardless of the length of sentence. 
Maine allows seven. At the opposite 
end of the scale, Michigan, for ex- 
ample, makes the following allowances: 











Days per A 
Month During 

5 First and second years 
6 Third end fourth years 
7 Fifth and sixth years 
9 Seventh to ninth years 

10 Twelfth to fourteenth vears 

12 Fifteenth to nineteenth years 

15 Twentieth and subsequent years 
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Allowances for second termers are 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 days, respectively, for 
the periods listed above. Third term- 
ers get no commutation. 

The smallest allowance given is 
that made by Rhode Island, the deduc- 
tion being the same number of days 
per month that there are years in the 
sentence, with a maximum deduction of 
five days per month. Georgia allows 
no reduction on sentences of one year. 
Twelve other states will shorten them 
only to eleven months. The greatest 
reduction is made by Utah, which cuts 
six months from the fifth and following 
years; and by Colorado, Idaho, lowa, 
Montana, New Mexico, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, which make a similar cut in 
the sixth year and thereafter. In the 
majority of the states, misconduct may 
result in the forfeiture of part or all of 
the time previously earned. Allow- 
ances in addition to the regular scale 
are sometimes granted to special classes 
of prisoners. Arizona, Colorado, and 
Iowa give such deductions to “ trus- 
ties”; Iowa, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Wisconsin, to 
prisoners who work outside the walls; 
and ‘Tennessee to “honor grade” pris- 
oners. Louisiana gives a double de- 
duction as a reward for special service 
or conduct. Texas, since 1929, has 
made an allowance for overtime work 
of twice the time so spent. In Florida 
a convict may be recommended to the 
Board of Pardons for increased commu- 
tation in recognition of specially meri- 
torious conduct. 

There is no apparent trend toward 
either the extension or the abandon- 
ment of good-time laws. As noted 
above, New Hampshire repealed her 
law in 1927, and Washington in 1929. 
Minnesota, on the other hand, ex- 
tended her law in 1927 to apply to 
prisoners serving indefinite sentences 
as well'as to those serving definite 
sentences; and New York, in 19381, 
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restored the “compensation time” 
which it had abolished in 1926. The 
new law provides for the deduction of 
five days from each month of a definite 
sentence or from the minimum term 
of an indefinite sentence. It was 
strongly supported by Dr. Walter N. 
Thayer, Commissioner of Correction. 
“To remove all hope from first offend- 
ers of diminishing their sentences by 
good conduct,” he said, “is a dangerous 
and unwise thing. There can be no 
objection to-a maximum sentence, but 
the minimum should be made depend- 
ent on the behavior of the prisoner in 
the institution.” 

The good-time allowance, it is true, 
is a valuable aid to the prison adminis- 
trator in the maintenance of internal 
‘discipline, but it has little else to 
recommend it. It does not discrim- 
inate between the first offender and 
the hardened criminal. Indeed, it is 
the universal testimony of wardens 
that the prisoners most dangerous to 
society invariably maintain the best 
of prison records. The good-time 
deduction induces a mere external 
conformity. It is in no sense an 
agency of reformation. It makes no 
provision for the prisoner’s eventual 
social rehabilitation. Its application 
tends to become a matter of mechani- 
cal routine. Its relative importance 
is declining with the growth of parole. 
It may be expected ultimately to fall 
into disuse. 

Tas Inpmrinira SENTENCE 


The dominant purposes behind the 
imposition of the definite sentence a 
generation ago were retribution and 
deterrence. Courts endeavored to 
make the penalty fit the crime rather 
thanthecriminal. The penalties which 
they imposed served to avenge society 
against the offender and to stand as a 
warning which should prevent other 
men from committing the same offense. 
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The indefinite sentence is based upon a 
radically different point of view. It 
assumes that the protection of society 
should be the object of penal adminis- 
tration; that this protection is to be 
secured through reformation rather 
than through revenge; and that sen- 
tences should therefore be reformation 
sentences. Since no court can deter- 
mine in advance the time at which a 
prisoner’s reformation is to be effected, 
it follows that sentences should be 
indefinite and that the power to dis- 
charge prisoners upon reformation 
should be taken from the hands of the 
court. i 

The indefinite sentence has been 
used from the beginning of the institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents. It was 
an essential part of the program of the 
Elmira Reformatory which was estab- 
lished in 1876. It was first applied to 
the inmates of penitentiaries by New 
York State in 1889. It has been 
adopted by many other states during 
the twentieth century. Generally it 
has gone hand in hand with the growth 
of parole, since the margin between its 
minimum and maximum limits affords 
an opportunity for a period of condi- 
tional liberation. It is true that dis- 
charge under an indefinite sentence 
may be absolute, and that prisoners 
may be paroled before a definite sen- 
tence has expired. In 1927, for in- 
stance, state and Federal prisons and 
reformatories paroled 15,744 convicts 
who were serving under indefinite sen- 
tences, and 4,544 who were serving 
under definite sentences. Usually, 
however, parole and ‘the indefinite ' 
sentence are complementary. 


Provisions or Various STATES 
Today only three states—-Florida, 
Mississippi, and Virginia—provide 
neither for parole nor for the indefinite 
sentence. Nine others lack the indefi- 
nite sentence but permit parole before 
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the expiration: of the definite sentence. 
Thirty-six states have indefinite sen- 
tence laws. Of the prisoners received 
by state and Federal prisons and reform- 
atories in 1927, 25,872 were committed 
for indefinite, and 18,529 for definite 
terms. Many states exclude certain 
groups from the operation of the indefi- 
nite sentence law. Life offenders and 
those guilty of murder or treason 
are characteristically excluded. Seven 
states exclude recidivists or habitual 
offenders; five exclude rapists; three 
exclude kidnapers. South Dakota ex- 
cepts syndicalists; and Louisiana, per- 
sons convicted of arson, attempt to 
commit rape, crimes against nature, 
incest, burglary, bank and homestead 
officials misusing funds, notaries public 


who are defaulters, train wreckers, and ` 


dynamiters. Six states make the im- 
position of ‘an indefinite sentence op- 
tional with the court. More generally 
it is mandatory and applies to all 
clesses of offenders. All of the statutes 
fix a maximum term beyond which the 
court may not go. Usually, though 
not always, they also specify a mini- 
mum. Most states permit the court 
to name both the maximum and the 
minimum term within these limits. 
A few states deny the court this dis- 
cretion, or restrict it m various ways. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, the 
minimum fixed by the court must not 
exceed one half of the length of the 
maximum term. 

There has been no pronounced trend 
in recent years toward either the 
extension or the abandonment of the 
indefinite sentence. New Jersey re- 
pealed her indefinite sentence law in 
1926, South Carolina in 1928, and 


Montana in 1929. Indiana amended | 


her law in 1929 to permit the imposi- 
tion of definite sentences on persons 
who commit certain crimes while 
armed. In the same year, Michigan 
provided that recidivists should not be 
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paroled before the expiration of the 
minimum term set by the court, with- 
out the written permission of the judge. 
In contrast to these efforts to reduce 
the volume of crime by increasing the 
harshness of the penalty imposed, 
stand the measures adopted by Ohio 
and Ilinois. Illinois in 1929 provided 
for the deduction of good time from the 
minimum term of imprisonment, thus 
establishing an earlier date for eligibil- 
ity for parole. Obio took similar action 
in 1981. At the same time she re- 
moved the power of her courts to im- 
pose minimum sentences of greater 
duration than those established by 
statute. . 

The argument for the indefinite 
sentence 1s based upon an analogy 
which is drawn between the prison and 
the hospital. Persons who are physi- 
cally ill are committed to hospitals, 
from which they are released when 
they are cured. In the same way, it is 
believed, the socially ill should be 
committed to prison and released 
therefrom when they have régained 
their social health. Physicians, upon 
discovering disease, cannot name the 
day upon which the patient will be 
healed. No more can judges intelli- 
gently set the date of completed ref- 
ormation, at the time of a trial. 
Boards of parole have gradually taken 
over from the courts the function of 
specifying terms of imprisonment. 
Generally they are in a better position 
to perform this task. They can study 
the prisoner during his confinement. 
They can procure information con- 
cerning his social history, his criminal 
career, and his mental condition. 
By these means they can determine 
whether or not he will behave himself 
if returned to a life of freedom. It 
seems inevitable that such adminis- 
trative agencies will continue to sup- 
plant the courts in determining the 
disposition of the offender. 
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Parole, in the form in which we 
know it today, is used only in America 
and has been developed here during the 
past fifty years. It first appeared in 
1876 as a part of the program of the 
new reformatory of New York State 
at Elmira. Similar institutions were 
shortly established by Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and many other states. From the 
‘yeformatory, parole spread to the 
prison, the penitentiary, and in some 
cases even to the workhouse and the 
county jail. Today it is the principal 
method by which prisoners are re- 
leased from penal institutions in Amer- 
ica. 

The work of parole involves, first, 
the selection of prisoners who are safely 
to be given their freedom, and, second, 
arrangements for personal supervision 
for a specifed period. Ideally, parole 
selection should be based in part upon 
knowledge gained through careful so- 
cial investigations, and supervision 
during parole should utilize the meth- 
ods of social case work. The theory of 
parole assumes that boards of parole 
will be created; that they will make an 
exhaustive and painstaking study of 
each case before granting release; and 
that a sufficient staff of field agents 
will be provided to insure continuous, 
efficient, and sympathetic supervision. 
But few American states begin to 
measure up to this standard. 

In twenty states, parole is treated 
merely as a form of executive clemency 
and is granted by the governor or by a 
board of pardons. In twelve other 
states it is treated as an incidental item 
of penal, administration, release being 
granted by state or institutional admin- 
istrative boards. Only fourteen states 
have created agencies to deal specifi- 
cally with parole. Six of these rely on 
part-time, unpaid, or ex officio boards, 
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and three use a single official to select 
prisoners for release. Only Illinois, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, Texas, 
and the Federal Government have 
full-time, salaried parole boards. 

In general, parole selection is still an 
unscientific, rule-of-thumb procedure. 
Parole is denied as a means of reducing 
crime by stiffening penalties, or granted 
as a means of emptying cells to make 
room for newcomers. ‘Toomuch weight 
is given to such matters as prison con- 
duct, criminal record, the nature of the 
offense, personality, and general ap- 
pearance; too little to the applicant’s 


` educational and industrial record, men- 


tal and psychiatric tests, social investi- 
gations, and the preparation of the 
parole environment. 


PAROLE SUPERVISION 


Methods of supervision are similarly 
inadequate. Eighteen states attempt 
to keep in touch with parolees by cor- 
respondence alone. Printed rules are 
announced but are not enforced. Writ- 
ten reports are required but there is 
nobody to check on the accuracy of the 
replies. The parole officer becomes a 
mere clerk of record. Seven states at- 
tempt to supplement this paper control 
by requiring sponsors, employers, or 
“first friends” to guarantee the parolee’s 
good conduct. But these persons are 
generally unknown to the paroling 
authorities, are in no way qualified or 
trained for the work they are asked to 
do, and are not responsible to anybody 
for its proper performance. 

Other states have pressed sheriffs, 
constables, detectives, and police off- 
cials into service. These men are 
generally not qualified to advise and 
assist the prisoner in regaining his 
place in society, and, since unpaid, are 
inclined to neglect the work. Else- 
where, parolees are required to put in a 
periodic appearance at an office—a 
perfunctory performance which assures 
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the officer that they are on the ground, 
but does little more. Some states lean 
heavily on philanthropic and religious 
organizations, allowing private charity 
to undertake the task of parole super- 
vision. Many of these bodies have 
made a very creditable showing within 
the limits of their means, but the con- 
trol of convicts is a public responsibility 
that should be shouldered by the state 
itself and not left to the voluntary 
efforts of any private group. 

Fourteen states have no parole off- 
cers; thirteen have but one; and six 
others have but two, three, or four 
each, Even -where field agents are 
employed, the positions are often filled 
by men who are not adequately quali- 
fied forthe task. Little if any training 
is provided or required. The parole 
officers are almost always underpaid 
and overloaded with work. Many 


officers are being asked to supervise 


the social rehabilitation of hundreds of 
parolees. Such a task is a human 
impossibility. The officer who is 
cherged with it becomes, perforce, a 
policeman whose only work is to re- 
turn to the prison old offenders who 
have again run afoul of the law. In 
only eight states—California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—do we find any substantial 
numbers of field agents working under 
central supervision. 


Systums oF Four STATES 


Until recently, only four states— 
Ilinois, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
ard Minnesota—had established com- 
prehensive systems of parole adminis- 
tration. Minnesota has a board of 
parole which consists of one member 
of the State Board of Control, the 
warden or superintendent of the in- 
stitution in which it sits, and a third 
member appointed by the governor. 
It has a parole agent in each of its 
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institutions and a number of field 
agents who work from a central office. 
It has endeavored to limit the case 
load of each agent to seventy-five 
parolees. The biennial reports of the 
Minnesota Board of Parole are a valua- 
ble record of the parole work of that 
State. 

Massachusetts has a board of parole 
composed of two members appointed 
by the governor, and a third who is a 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction 
and is in charge of parole supervision. 
The State is divided into seven dis- 
tricts for supervision, and field agents 
are appointed under civil service re- 
quirements to carry on this work under 
the direction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Ilinois has a Division of Pardons 
and Paroles in her State Department 
of Welfare. There is also a Board of 
Parole whose chairman serves as State 
Supervisor of Paroles. The state is 
divided into seventeen parole districts 
—fifteen with one agent each, the 
Springfield district with two agents, 
and the Chicago district with eight. 
Additional officers are employed for the 
supervision of Negroes and of women. 
The State’s field and office staff exceeds 
seventy-five persons, and its appropria- 
tion for supervision alone in the bien- 
nium 1927-1929 exceeded a million 
dollars. 

New Jersey’s parole system is admin- 
istered by a Division of Classification 
and Parole in the State’s Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 
Parole release is recommended to the 
board of managers ‘of each of the in- 
stitutions by a “classification commit- 
tee,” which includes the institution’s 
superintendent, deputy superintend- 
ent, disciplinary officer, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, physician, school super- 
intendent, industrial director, chap- 
lain, and others. It is the purpose of 
this committee as nearly as possible 
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to individdalize the treatment of the 
offender, and it is its functidn to direct 
his progress throughout the process of 
penal tréatment up to the timé when 
it can reéommend hiin for parole. 
Pardle supervision is directed by the 
teiitral department. Officers afe ap- 
aasar under the following civil sèrv- 
@e qualifications: 


Edutation equivalent to that represented 
by graduates from colleges or universities 
of recognized standing; standard course in 
social service; two years’ expefiencé as 80- 
cial fatvestigator, or edutation ahd experi- 
ente as kecepted as full equivalent by the 
Civil Service Commission. Knowledge of 
problems of deliiquehoy, laws gòvernitg 
éOfrhitméht, care and parole of delin- 
quents; knowledge of approved methods of 
social case work, investigating ability, 
thoroughness’, accuracy, tact, leadership, 
firmnesa, good address. 


The New Jersey system, unfortu- 
nately, doés not include the State 
prison at Trenton. 


PROGRESS IN PaRoLE 


The Federal Government and a numi- 
ber of the states have made significant 
provision for the éxpangion of their 
parole activities in recent years. IMi- 
nòis in 1927 created à nèw boatd of 
parole. Thè statute whith created her 
parole systém tn 1917 had merely con- 


ferred the paroling power upon the ' 


Department of Public Welfare, where 
it Was exercised by the Supervisor of 
Paroles. This officer had appointed a 
non-statutory board of three meitibers 
to agsist him in the work of parole 
Selection. The statutory body which 
was egtablished by the legislature in 
1927 was given final authority to 
parole. It consists of the Supervisor 
of Paroles, at a salary of $7,000, as 
thaimmian, and nine other members at 
a salary of $5,000 each. Parole is by a 
majority vote. The development and 
the operation of the Ilinois parole 
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system havé been well described in a 
report made by Andrew A. Brucé, 
Ernest W: Burgess, ahd Albert J. 
Harno on “The Workings of the In- 
determinate Sentence Law and the 
Parole System in Illinois,” to Hinton 
G. Clabaugh, Supervisor of Parolés, in 
1928: 

Texas, by à new law passed in 1929, 
vested the paroling power in a newly 
created Boařd of Pardons and Paroles, 
consisting of three mémbefs appointed 
by the govVernof and serving at an 
annual salary of $8,000. The mforma- 
tion which this Board is requitéd to 
have before it in passing on parole 
applications includes “reports as to the 
prisoneér’s Social, physital, mental, and 
psychiatric condition and history,” 
and a report from the Warden or man- 
ager of each prison or prison farin “as 
to the extent to which 8uth prisoner 
has responded to the efforts made in 
prison to improve his mental and 
moral condition.” One mémber of the 
Board is désignated as a siipervisor of 
paroles and is charged with the duty of 
proéuring cornplete physical, mental, 
and social data on all prisoners at the 
time of commitment, studying them 
during their confinement, making rèc- 
ommendations concerning their fitness 
for release, securing employment for 
them upon release, and supervising 
them during their périod of parole. 

Pennsylvania, in 1929, following the 
report made by the State Parole Com- 
mission to the legislature in 1927, 
centralized its work of parole super- . 
vision, previously carried on separately 
by the several penal institutions of the 
State, by giving to its Board of Pardons 
complete jurisdiction Over parolees. 


_ The Attorney General, who is a mem- 


ber of this Board, is authorized to ap- 
point a Supervisor of Paroles and 
“such field agents as may be neces- 
sary.” The Board of Pardons is re- 
quired to establish standards to govern 
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the selection of field parole agents and 
the work of supervising prisoners on 
parole, and to divide the State mto 
parole districts, assigning one or more 
parole agents to each district. If re- 
quested to do so by the boards of 
trustees of the penal institutions, who 
have the power of parole, it must order 
its gents to supply them with “de- 
tailed information concerning the per- 
sonal, family, social, and industrial 
history of any prisoner and his proba- 
ble environment during parole.” The 
development of Pennsylvania’s super- 
visory system is now under way. 
Reorganization of the Federal parole 
system was an important part of the 
program of penal reform which was 
adopted by Congress in 1980. A Fed- 
eral Board of Parole, consisting of 
three members to be appointed by the 
Attorney General, each at a salary of 
$7,500 per annum, was created and 
was given complete parole authority. 
The assignment of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social investigators to 
each of the Federal institutions is 
developing an organization which may 
be expected eventually to provide the 
parole board with case histories which 
will go far toward rounding out the 
information available to it in arriving 
at its decisions. Another measure, 
passed at the same time, provided for 
the increase of the appropriation for 
Federal probation work from #25,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1929 to $200,000 for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1980 and $240,000 for the 
year beginning July 1, 1981. The 
number of probation officers has been 
increased from eight on July 1, 1930 
to fifty-four on March 1, 1981. The 
growth of the Federal probation sys- 
tem may be expected eventually to 
provide for the adequate supervision 
of both probationers and prisoners on 
perole, and to develop social informa- 
tion on Federal offenders for the use of 


lll 
courts, institutions, and the Board of 
Parole. 


New York anp On10 PROVISIONS 


New York State has long been the 
scene of agitation for parole reform. 
Excellent reports on the State’s parole 
system were made by George W. Alger, 
acting as Moreland Act Commissioner 
for Governor Smith in 1926; by the 
State Crime Commission in 1927; and 
by a special committee headed by Sam 
A. Lewisohn, which was appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt in 1980. The 
recommendations of these reports re- 
sulted in the establishment of a new 
board of parole as a Division of Parole 
in the Executive Department in 1980. 
This body consists of three members, 
each of whom is required to devote his 
whole time to his work, at an annual 
salary of $12,000. 

The board is given the assistance of a 
number of social investigators who are 
to supply it with information which 
may serve as a basis for its decisions, 
It is also required by law to consider 
the prisoner’s social, physical, mental, 
and psychiatric condition and history, 
and his progress within the institution, 
when passing upon his application for 
release. Substantial provision 1s made 
for a staff of field agents. The law 
requires the appointment of a number 
of officers large enough to establish a 
maximum case load of seventy-five 
parolees. Agents are appointed after 
passing civil service examinations, and 
the personal and training qualifications 
that they must meet have been written 
into the statute. 

The supervisory staff includes an 
executive officer at $9,000, a chief 
parole officer at $6,000, three case 
supervisors and one employment di- 
rector at 84,000 each, and sixty-four 
field agents at salaries not exceeding 
$8,000 each. District offices are main- 
tained in New York, Albany, and 
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Buffalo, and suboffices in several other 
cities and at each prison. The per- 
sonnel of the division numbers 106; its 
budget for the year 1930 was $259,000; 
for 1931, $329,000. 

The executive director is required 
by law to 
jormulate methods of investigation and 
supervision . ... and develop various proc- 
esses in the technique of the case work .. . 
including interviewing, consultation of 
records, analysis of information, diagnosis, 
plan for treatment, correlation of effort by 
individuals and agencies, and methods of 
influencing human behavior. 

Ohio, by a law approved by the gov- 

ernor on May 1, 1931, abolished its 
former Board of Clemency, which had 
consisted of two members who served 
at salaries of $4,000 each, and estab- 
lished within its Department of Public 
Welfare a.new board ‘of parole com- 
posed of four members, each at a salary 
cf $6,000. The statute provides that 
the board shall have the continuous powers 
to investigate and examine or to cause the 
investigation and examination of persons 
confined in the penal or reformatory in- 
stitutions of Ohio, both concerning their 
conduct therein, the development of their 
mental and moral qualities and charac- 
teristics, and their individual and social 
careers, and the board’s action shall take 
into account the results of such investiga- 
tion and examination. 
The board is empowered to appoint 
such social investigators as may be 
needed to enable it to carry out this 
policy. Ohio had already provided, 
two years earlier, for the centralization 
of parole supervision, by removing 
jurisdiction over parolees from the 
several institutions of the State and 
giving it to the Department of Public 
Welfare. The Director of Public Wel- 
fare was then given authority to con- 
solidate the parole staffs of all penal, 
correctional, and reformatory ‘institu- 
tions and to appoint and supervise 
field parole agents. 
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In this list of recent reforms there is 
evidence of a decided movement to- 
ward strengthening the administration 
of parole. It is significant that popu- 
lar clamor against parole, where it has 
existed, has in no case induced a legis- 
lature to repeal a parole statute; that 
the report of every official investigation 
made in recent years—Commissioner 
Alger’s Report in 1926, the reports of 


the New York State Crime Commis- 


sion and the Pennsylvania State Parole 
Commission in 1927, the report on the 
Illinois system made by Messrs. Bruce, 
Burgess, and Harno in 1928, the report 
of the Lewisohn Committee in 193), 
and the recent report of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement on Penal Institutions, 
Probation, and Parole—has strongly 
commended parole as the most desira- 
ble of the possible methods of release. 
It is reasonable to expect that other 
states will shortly come to follow the 
lead of their more progressive sisters in 
establishing effective machinery far 
parole administration. Other full- 
time, highly paid, central boards, com- 
posed not of politicians but of experts, 
will be established. Social investiga- 
tion, mental examination, and tests of 
reformation will come to play an in- 
creasing rôle in parole selection. 
Larger numbers of field agents will be 
provided. They will increasingly be. 
selected from among those who are 
qualified by knowledge and experience 
for the work. They will be trained by 
the state, given manageable case loads. 
guaranteed a reasénable tenure, anc 
paid well for their service. Science 
will supplant guesswork in parole selec- 
tion. Social case work will displace 
paper reporting in parole supervision. 
There is firm ground for the belief that 
parole will become an increasingly effec- 
tive instrument of penal treatment. 


The Discharged Prisoner 


By B. L. Scorr, D.D. 


Executive e Secretary, Pennsylvania Prison Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; formerly, Director, 
j ~ Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department of Welfare, State of Pennsylvania 


HERE is no time in the life of an 

inmate of a penal institution when 
he has more need of a friend than the 
first hours after being discharged or 
' paroled from the institution. Perhaps 
for years, and certainly for months, all 
of his initiative has been taken away 
and he has been a creature of an or- 
ganization which has put him through 
certain motions without any thought 
on his part. Then the day of release 
comes and he is thrown back into the 
world where initiative becomes the 
controlling influence in personality. 

There is tremendous need of a pris- 
oners’ aid society at this particular 
point, and if the society is progressive, 
the contacts already have been made. 
The prisoners’ aid society is the arm 
of the community organized to help 
the released or paroled inmate during 
the difficult period of readjustment, and 
it has a peculiar relationship to the 
penal institution, to the inmate, and 
to the public. 

Organized February 2, 1776, the 
Philadelphia Society for Assisting Dis- 
tressed Prisoners was the first of such 
prisoners’ aid groups. This Society 
was dissolved when the British Army 
took possession of Philadelphia but was 
reorganized in 1787 as the Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons. In 1893 it was in- 
carporated as The Pennsylvania Prison 
Society and it still continues, aggres- 
sive in all forms of activity concerning 
prisoners and prisons. 

Prisoners’ aid societies now exist in 
every part of the world. While they 
may differ in the field of participation, 


they all have one common objective, 
namely, to render aid and assistance 
to the released and paroled prisoner. 
Their record is a splendid one of con- 
structive citizenship, and in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, these societies 
are proving their worth. Particularly 
has this been noticeable during the 
past year of economic depression, for 
many a released or paroled inmate 
has been prevented from returning 
to a life of crime by the kindly guid- 
ance and aid of the prisoners’ aid 
societies. Practically all of thera report 
a heavier load during 1930-1931 than 
usual. 


SPHERE OF OPERATION or PRISONERS? 
Air SOCIETIES 


The' modern prisoners’ aid society 
sends its workers into the penal insti- 
tutions, that contacts may be made 
with the inmates. To the adminstra- 
tions of such institutions, the assistance 
of these private agencies can be and 
is of untold value. Restricted by law 
and hedged by legal requirements, the 
warden or superintendent and his staff 
are frequently helpless to meet indi- 
vidual situations which may affect 
the morale of the particular institution. 
At such a time the workers from the 
prisoners’ aid society, not restricted by 
legal barriers, are able to remove or 
allay the fears, the doubts, and the 
questions of the inmates. As the 
representatives of the outside com- 
munity, these workers not only make 
contacts with the inmates, but extend 
these contacts from the inmates to 
individuals, families, friends, and the 
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business life of the world into which the 
prisoner may soon be going. 

A well-rounded program calls for at 
least a month’s rather close comrade- 
ship between the worker and the in- 
mate, with an opportunity to study 
the prison records and the social back- 
ground of the inmate and to become 
acquainted with the equipment that 
the particular individual may possess. 
His mental attitude, his vocational 
training, his ‘physical condition, his 
emotional status—all of these must be 
known to the worker before the day of 
release arrives, in order that adequate 
preparation may be made to assimilate 
the released or paroled convict when 
his “big moment” comes. To the 
administration of the prison, there are 
countless ways in which the prisoners’ 
aid society is of help in thus building 
morale, aiding in discipline, removing 
unrest, and creating a condition under 
which imprisonment becomes at. least 
tolerable. 

When the day of release comes, the 
former inmate finds in the prisoners’ 
aid society that friend and adviser of 
whom he stands in need. Sometimes 
it is monetary aid that is needed, but 
more frequently it is wise counsel in 
planning and steering a course of living. 
These men often are facing problems 
which may be too much for them if they 
attempt to “make the grade” alone. 
During the past twelve months the 
prisoners’ aid societies have found that 
there was little or nothing in the way 
of employment that could be secured. 
With thousands of trained men out of 
work, the paroled or discharged prison- 
ers have received little consideration 
from the employers of labor; but in 
the comradeship that began inside the 
institution and has continued during 
the days of readjustment, many other 
opportunities of help have been used. 


The ghosts of fear, loneliness, bitter- ` 


ness, and futility often are driven away 
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by friendly counsel and advice. The 
weight of repression is lifted, and when- 
ever necessary and possible, monetary: 
aid is given. The spirit of understand- 
ing of human weaknesses, the sym- 
pathy, the insight, and the simple and - 
unshaken faith which the worker as- 
sociated with the prisoners’ aid society 
must have, inspire confidence and 
renew hope. 


Forms or Ai RunpErEep 

In its practical application, the 
prisoners’ aid society assists the ex- 
convict to secure employment; renders 
financial help in the matter of lodgings 
and meals; provides suitable clothing; 
and stands by with financial assistance 
until pay day comes. These are 
tangible assets of such organizations 
which are constantly in touch with the 
thousands of men who are released 
from the penal institutions of the 
country each year. However, they 
are not the most important in the eyes 
of the staff workers. It is the simple 
understanding, the confident trust, 
and the loyal comradeship—all in- 
tangible elements—that crystallize the 
determination of the recent prisoner 
to make the necessary readjustments 
and become a productive citizen. 

To the community, the prisoners’ 
aid society is an organization of pro- 
tection and safeguard.. It stands be- 
tween the released offender, who, in 
bitterness of heart and with a mental 
apparatus that may be warped, is ready 
to wreak vengeance on society, and 
the community itself. In hundreds of 
cases, the wise counsel andthe friendly 
guidance of the prisoners’ aid society 
have prevented new depredations. 
When mental depression comes, when 
loneliness assails, when work is hard to 
find, and when there is a renewed 
temptation to commit crime, it is the 
steadying hand of the prisoners’ aid 
society that may save the day. With 
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all of his misgivings and distrust of 
society in general, the ex-prisoner does 
have confidence in the worker who 
has met him on the common ground of 
understanding and friendship. 

One of the constructive elements in 
the well-rounded program of assimilat- 
ing the offender upon his release, has 
been largely neglected in America. 
This is prison visiting. In England, 
for instance, there are over six hundred 
volunteer visitors to penal and correc- 
tional institutions, with the result that 
the community interests and the prison 
life are brought into close contact. 
Prison visiting tends to maintain 
normal social contacts in what is very 
largely an artificial atmosphere. It 
_ brings into the prison the outside life 
and kéeps the inmates on speaking 
terms with happenings and doings, not 
only of their friends and relatives, but 
of society itself. Very naturally, care 
must be had in the selection of men and 
women to do such visiting, but it has 
a heartening effect on the inmates of 
the institution if these visitors are of 
the proper character. ‘Then, too, the 
prison administration. becomes one of 
the community interests, and there is 
a connection built that makes for 
larger opportunities for the inmate 
upon his release. 


SUPPLEMENTING GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


The prisoners’ aid society should be a 
private organization, without any po- 
litical affiliations or governmental tie- 
ups. It can and should supplement the 
work of legal agencies such as parole 
boards, which, like the penal institu- 
tions, are bound under legal restrictions. 
In states where sponsors are necessary 
before release, these societies frequently 
act in that capacity. They stand 
as a first friend to the prisoner, apart 
from any institution or agency of 
government, and therefore win the 
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confidence of the man who has mis- 
givings against the county or state or 
government which has been his keeper 
during his imprisonment. Financed 
by private funds, and not chained by 
acts of the legislatures, the society 
moves in a larger realm of activity, 
with a scope that is unfettered. 

To illustrate, a former prisoner is 
under parole supervision and the parole 
officer keeps in contact with him at 
stated intervals. But the success of 
the parole system depends only partly 
on the supervision that is given. It 
hinges even more largely on the 
friendly advice, counsel, and sugges- 
tions which should be given to the 
parolee in all of life’s relationships. 
Family difficulties may be discussed; 
the question of where the residence 
should be set up is an important one; 
the matter of changing jobs or of mak- 
ing application for a new position 
assumes large proportions. 

Instinctively, there is a barrier be- 
tween the parolee and the parole officer. 
After all, supervision is a part of the 
machinery of government, and the 
former inmate remembers the days of 
custody. He will not open his mind 
and his heart to the parole officer as 
freely as he will to the worker of the 
prisoners’ aid society, who comes as a 
private individual, apart from govern- 
mental cireles. To such a worker, the 
parolee can carry his troubles, his 
fears, his hopes, and his ambitions. In 
turn, the worker advises with the 
parole officer and there is opportunity 
for constructive service which means 
rehabilitation. The prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety acts in a liaison capacity and 
should be able frequently to make 
the work of the parole officer easier, 
as well as to assist the parolee. 

This is a wide field for action, and it 
has in actual practice worked out suc- 
cessfully. There is still the field of 
family activity and the need for keep- 
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ing together the threads that will help 
to draw the former prisoner back into 


productive society. A man does not. 


live alone, but bound by the contacts 
and the connections of those that are 
dear to him, he builds a place in the 
community and becomes a good citizen. 
Legal agencies, restricted by law and 
considered as a part of the machinery 
of government, never will be able to 
have the close contacts of prisoners 
and parolees that private organizations 
should have if their vision is sufficiently 
far-flung. g 


CREATING COMMUNITY Interest 


These societies should constantly be 
creating a new public consciousness 
` of the problems that face the discharged 
and paroled convicts. In place of fear 
end hatred on’ the part of the com- 
munity, there must be vision and 
understanding. It is the task of the 
prisoners’ aid society to bring about 
this new atmosphere, and its constant 
aim must be adequately to represent 
the cause of the former prisoner. The 
truth should be told, but in a way that 
will not prejudice the employer of 
labor, fellow employees, or society 
itself against the man who is honestly 
endeavoring to make the readjustment. 

No prisoners’ aid society is stronger 
than its staff members. If possible, 
taese workers should be trained in the 
field of social endeavor, but more 
important than theoretical training 
is the natural inherent liking for folks. 
Experience in prison visiting and a will- 
ingness to be tolerant of mistakes and 
faults soon become the equipment of 
the worker who has this liking. A 
driving passion for service must under- 
lie technical and scholastic training. 
To win the confidence of a person who 
mastrusts society means that the worker 
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must be genuine in friendship, must be 
open and frank in understanding, and 
must give of himself in comradeship. 

It seems advisable that a prisoners’ 
aid society should endeavor constantly 
to increase its membership among indi- 
viduals and private groups. ‘The more 
widely it extends throughout the com- 
munity, the more it will mold the spirit 
with which the community will absorb 
the released or paroled: offender. ‘The 
contacts that the society makes with 
employers of labor is essential to its 
continued success, and the various 
trade unions and groups of employees 
should know of the program and the 
work of the society. Fraternal or- 
ganizations, philanthropic citizens, 
church groups, and civic organizations 
may be brought into active association 
through a representative board of 
directors. 

With all of the increased building 
of prisons, the larger and more exten- 
sive facilities for handling persons 
convicted of law violation, and the 
enlargement of probation and parole 
supervision, there is increasing need of 
prisoners’ aid societies which have 
caught the vision of service. They 
have a peculiar and important part to 
play, and, under wise leadership and 
staffed by capable and trained men, 
they are essential to the whole plan 
of treating the offender. The law 
may do its part and the offender may 
be incarcerated for the protection of 
society; but there is no adequate pro- 
tection to any part of society if, during 
the important period of readjustment, 
there is not some individual or group 
who, having won the confidence of 
the discharged or paroled inmate, 
stands as his first friend with a genu- 
ine spirit of comradeship and helpful- 
ness. 


A Scientific Program for Prisons 


By .A. Warren Sruarns, M.D. 


Dean of Tufts College Medical School; Commissioner of Correction, State of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARIOUS motives have furnished 

incentives for human beings in 
their attempts to control criminal con- 
duct. Underlying all of these has been 
a primitive, savage resentment against 
those who have injured or annoyed us 
or who have even disagreed with us. 
Society tends to justify whatever de- 
gree of neglect or cruelty satisfies 
the punitive propensities of mankind. 
These expressions of resentment in 
their cruder form have been called 
retribution. Again, society has often 
cruelly expressed its resentment and 
indignation, and condoned its acts by 
sanctifying the concept of justice. 

The theory of the deterrent effect of 
‘punishment has justified the most 
violent expressions of malignant emo- 
tion. This theory lies back of much of 
present-day procedure, though at the 
present time prosecuting officers and 
the judiciary are largely concerned with 
maintaining the conventions. 

The correctional or reformatory 
ideg, while it has to quite an extent suc- 
ceeded in modifying punitive proce- 
dure, is entirely empirical. So far 
nothing has appeared which can be 
called scientific. Within the last gen- 
eration or two, certain disciplines have 
concerned themselves with criminology 
and have applied scientific methodology 
to the problem of the prison. Among 
these may be mentioned anthropology, 
psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. 
In organizing a scientific program for 
prisons at the present time, we have 
much of value to draw on from work in 
these fields. 


suitable to the prison. 


ORGANIZATION OF Prison PERSONNEL 


It seems to me that the organization 
of prison personnel should be changed 
so that there may be a sharper differen- 
tiation between the duties of persons 


‘having to do special work. The line 


and staff organization of the Army and 
the Navy would seem to me peculiarly 
Such an or- 
ganization might be set up as follows: 

I. Superintendent or Warden. 

I. Department Heads (subordinate 
to warden alone): 

(1) Deputy Warden. This person 
would be an executive officer and 
would assume the ‘warden’s duties 
during his absence. He would have 
complete control of the general man- 
agement of the prison, especially that 
part of it which has to do with police 
work or security. Under him would 
come the guards and turnkeys and 
others whose function it is to maintain 
the security -of the prison. These 
persons would be comparable to the 
line officers and personnel in the Army 
or. the Navy. ‘The deputy warden 
would have no independent authority 
over other department heads except 
during the warden’s absence. 

(2) Clerk. The clerk would have 
general charge of bookkeeping and 
office management. He would have 
authority over other office personnel. 

(3) Steward. The steward would 
have entire charge of maintenance, 
supplies, and commissary. 

(4) Director, Religious and Educa- 
tional Division. ‘This division would 
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have charge of schools, libraries, recrea- 
tion, and religious undertakings. 

(5) Director, Industrial Division. 
This division would have entire charge 
of factory management and production, 
also industrial instructors. 

(6) Director, Medical Division. The 
medical division would have entire 
charge of sanitation and health. 

(7) Director, Scientific or Personnel 
Dinsion. This division would have 
charge of case work, social service, and 
scientific program of the prison which 
will be discussed later. 


COÖRDINATION OF DIVISIONS 


Each of these divisional heads, while 
subordinate to the warden, should have 
complete control of his department 
with the personnel underneath him. 
The control of prisoners should be 
placed definitely upon line officers, but 
they might delegate this control to 
divisional heads as occasion might rise. 
For instance, certain prisoners might be 
detailed to the hospital to do certain 
duties and would then be under the 
control of medical officers. ‘These divi- 
sions might be amalgamated or changed 
to utilize unusual personalities avail- 
able. That is, the medical officer in 
charge might be of a scientific turn of 


mind and interested in social service, — 


and so might well assume charge of the 
scientific or personnel department, 
Naturally there should be close 
liaison among all divisions. The or- 
ganization of a modern hospital may be 
used as analogy. The superintendent 
and his assistants administer the 
hospital, and their work is largely exec- 
utive. Although they are in absolute 
control, they have little to do with the 
care of the sick. This falls upon the 
visiting staff and the house officers. 
So the prison should have its adminis- 
trative officers, and the scientific de- 
partment should be comparable to the 
visiting staff of a hospital. Their in- 
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terests should be largely professional 
and should be concerned with studying, 
classifying, and attempting to re- 
habilitate prisoners. 

The scientific department should be 
headed by a professional criminologist, 
who could be drawn from one of sev- 
eral professional groups. One might 
hope to enter this field through medi- 
cine, sociology, psychology, education, 
or social service. ‘The attributes neces- 
sary to head this department are a 
liberal education, imagination, a pro- 
gressive spirit, and executive ability 
enough to administer a department and 
to sympathize with the problems of 
prison administration; but above ail, 
there should be what is generally called 
a scientific mind. Such an individual 
should have detachment or objectivity 
enough in his point of view to be free 
from a punitive spirit and to withstand 
the enticements of the sentimental 
appeal. He should certainly know the 
subject of criminology well, and should 
have had practical experience in its 
clinical side. He should be subordi- 
nate to the warden and to no one else, 
and should have control of the per- 
sonnel in his department and no others. 
His dealings with other departments 
should be through the warden. He 
should not have control of the prison 
population, but of course if the warden 
is not broadminded and enlightened 
enough to utilize his suggestions, his 
work will be futile. 


Work or Scrmmntiric DEPARTMENT 


The objectives of the work of the 
director of the scientific department 
come under three general headings. . 
In the first place, he is in an ideal situa- 
tion continually to glean data of a 
statistical and general nature so that he 
may furnish material comparable to 
that coming from the epidemiologist in 
medicine, which would be of use to 
lawmakers, courts, and governmental 
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executives in planning more wisely for 
the control of crime. His annual re- 


ports should indicate trends in the ° 


control of crime, so that courts would 
not be dependent as at present upon 
newspapers and mob hysteria for their 
information. 

Secondly, this director should take 
charge of case work in the institution. 
I call this case work because no one 
knows what the ultimate developments 
in this field will be. It has been as- 
sumed that all that was necessary in 
the diagnostic field was psychiatric 
examination. While psychiatry gives 
one a good background for criminologi- 
cal case work, it does not qualify one as 
an expert. Neither does a complete 
medical education with prolonged psy- 
chiatric training seem necessary. 
Whatever future developments may be, 
it seems generally admitted that a 
thorough social service investigation is 
worth while. Obviously, physical and 
mental examinations should be made. 

Much has been said of personality 
studies; but in my opinion, in the light 
of present-day limitations, the best 
personality study is an adequate case 
history. The case history itself, how- 
ever, is not a legitimate end for our 
efforts. In many institutions, elabo- 
rate case histories are hardly used 
at all. 

There are many uses to which this 
case history may be put. If the in- 
dividual has once been thoroughly 
studied, he can be handled more wisely 
if he subsequently appears in court or 
as a social problem. The scrutiny of 
these: case histories will furnish abun- 
dart opportunity for scientific study in 
the future. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the case history is the best basis for 
rational treatment. Without it, one 
cannot properly use the word “treat- 
ment” in connection with prison proce- 
dure. 
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PROGRAM FOR PRISONERS 


Assuming that shortly after admis- 
sion to a prison each person is thor- 
oughly studied from every angle now 
presenting possibilities of study, a 
program should be developed for him. 
This program should aim to correct 
defects in health, education, and 
ability to earn a living. It should set 
forth a tentative plan for him while he 
is in prison, looking forward to a life plan 
upon his discharge. Social workers con- 
nected with the scientific program of a 
prisonshouldmakecontacts with family, 
friends, ministers, and employers with 
the view of correcting defects in his 
environment and preparing a hopeful 
situation for him upon his discharge. 

With such an effort on the part of the 
scientific division, it will be seen that 
the real purpose of the prison, namely, 
the protection of society and the sal- 
vage-of individuals, will be concen- 
trated around the work of the scientific 
department. 

At the present time, many of the 
more beneficial opportunities in the 
prison are left largely to the initiative 
of the individual. There should be a 
drive behind ‘the scientific program 
sufficient to insure that the position 
which each man occupies in the prison 
is dependent upon positive dicta com- 
ing from the scientific department, 
rather than from the momentary needs 
of a particular industry. Much that 
is now done in a perfunctory way by 
various prison officials should come 
within the control of the scientific 
department. This should not come 
through control of personnel by the 
scientific department, but through its 
recommendations to the warden. 


RESEARCH AND CLASSIFICATION 
Of course there should be continual 
research within this department. , With- 
out research, scientific work becomes 
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sterile. The whole body of opinion 
concerning criminology must to some 
extent be replaced in the future by 
data coming from research in institu- 
tions. Just as the autopsy in medicine 
has supplied the practicing physician 
with information so that he can do his 
work better, so the scientific depart- 
ment of prisons should be continually 
sending forth information enabling law- 
enforcing bodies to do their work 
better. The dividing line between 
research and dilettantism is often ob- 
scure. Much of the best research 
consists in systematic scrutiny of the 
results of the day’s work. 

Much has been said of classification. 
Of course when cases are studied they 
will tend to fall within certain groups 
and will be placed in particular types 
of institutions or departments. To 
this extent classification 1s important. 
Plans for traveling clinics which are 
being developed in various states may 
furnish adequate data upon which to 
base rough classification for purposes of 
assignment to institutions, but each 
institution should organize a scientific 
program around the staff attached to 
each prison rather than attempt to do 
this work by means of traveling clinics. 
‘There may be need of central consul- 
tants, codrdinators, and advisers, but 
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the scientific staff of a prison should 
be comparable to the medical staff 


‘of a hospital, because, to be effective, 


the work must be intimate and per- 
sonal. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIBNTIFIC 
Prison WORK 


One ‘is frequently asked whether or 
not there is an adequate career in sci- 
entific work in prisons. At the present 
time there is no conventional career, but 
individuals going into this field may de- 
velop administrative or executive tal- 
ent and so get into the management of 
prisons or prison departments. ‘Their 
inclinations may be academic and they 
may find a place on the faculty of a 
university. Also, it is to be hoped that 
with the development of scientific de- 
partments in prisons, opportunities may 
be made to induce individuals to stay 
in the field itself. 

The practical results of the work of 
these departments may be divided, as 
in the case of medicine, into two gen- 
eral fields: first, sanitation, by which 
we hope to reduce the incidence of 
crime in the community; and second, 
salvage, by which we hope to make the 
best of a bad bargain and rescue as 
many as possible who have become 
affected. 


Testing the Work of the Prison 


By C. E. Gexixn, Pa.D. : 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


It is the habit of society to be critical of 
the pr:sons, and to claim that persons issue 
therefrom worse than they went in. After 
the home, the school, the church, the 
civic and philanthropic agencies, the settle- 
ment house, the boys’ clubs, the scouts and 
the Big Brothers, the Juvenile Court, the 
probation officers and the training schools 
have failed to awaken the better nature of 
an offender, is it any wonder that the 
reformatory sometimes likewise fails? 1 


W this brief paragraph an experi- 
enced prison administrator ‘has 
summarized one of the important ex- 
planations of the so-called “failure” of 
penal institutions. That prisons, re- 
formatories, industrial schools, parental 
schools, and so forth do not transform 
all of the human grist which the courts 
pour into them, into a socially accept- 
able product, is a generally acknowl- 
edged fact. Reformatories, partly 
because of their title, have made nu- 
merous claims as to their effectiveness 
in this respect.? It has remained for a 
number of investigators to examine 
these claims somewhat in detail. The 
results of these studies give us some 
guidance in the discussion of the topic 
of this paper. 


“Success” or RELEASED PRISONERS 


It is customary to speak of the prob- 
lem in terms of the “success” of 
paroled inmates of penal institutions, 
or if parole is not used, the success of 


1 Bates, Sanford, in introduction to: Warner, 
Sam B., “Factors Determining Parole from the 
Massachusetts Reformatory.” Jour. Cr. Law & 
Crim., 14: 172-207, 1923-24. 

2 See discussion on this tendency in Glueck, S. 
and E. T., 500 Criminal Careers, N. Y., 1930, 
footnotes 8, pp. 5 and 6, and 9, p. 7. 


discharged prisoners. It should be 
pointed out that this definition of 
success is not the only possible one. 
The criminal law makes of the prison 
largely a place of punishment. The 
public thinks of a penal institution 
partly in this sense, and partly as a 
device for society’s protection against 
the evil-doer. It is fair to say that in 
these two respects prisons may claim at 
least a limited success. Those who 
know these institutions agree that they 
“punish,” i.e., inflict pain as retribu- 
tion. And society is “protected” by 
the incarceration of its criminals, at 
least while they are “in durance vile.” 
Tf the effect of imprisonment upon the 
man who has been released were not 
also a matter of great social importance, 
we might close the inquiry at this point. 
But since very few prisoners are kept in 
prison all of their remaining lives, what 
they are when they come out is of first 
rate importance to society. 

Since probation, imprisonment, and 
parole are the chief elements of our 
program of treatment of the criminal, 
we ought to know what is the net effect 
of each of these devices. By “net 
effect” is meant the effect upon the 
subsequent careers of the delinquent 
ascribable only to the particular 
type of treatment under consideration. 
The effect has essentially one criterion: 
What kind of behavior does the crimi- 
nal thus treated exhibit after the treat- 
ment? In lieu of more exact terms 
we use the expressions “success” 
and “failure.” Theoretically we might 
conceive of the post-treatment be- 
havior as varying from that of the in- 
dividual whose life becomes a positive 
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force for social good, to that of the con- 
firmed professional criminal engaged in 
the most antisocial crimes. Since a 
scale of behavior between such limits 
would necessarily be very subjective, 
the least difficulty is introduced by a 
rough grouping, as for example that 
done by the Gluecks, into “success,” 
“partial failure,” and “total failure.” 

Success, assuming that we can define 
it, is not necessarily a permanent ac- 
companiment of behavior, even though 
it may be temporarily associated with 
it. Strictly speaking, we cannot rate a 
man as successful until all the returns 
are in—which is generally not until he 
has passed from the scene of human 
activity. So that to rate a discharged 
or paroled prisoner as having suc- 
ceeded in his after-prison life is a dubi- 
ous procedure, unless we have a long 
enough post-prison period on which to 
base a sound prediction for the future. 


RECIDIVISM 


A negative measure of success is to 
be found in the number of persons who 
are imprisoned more than once—the 
recidivists. Usually prison statisties 
and sometimes court statistics are 
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available on this subject. They are 
of varying degrees of reliability. In 
countries like Germany, England, and 
France, where well-maintained and 
long-established central bureaus of 
identification are in operation, the 
previous history of the imprisoned 
criminal can be ascertained with con- 
siderable accuracy. In the United 
States, where both the volume of 
criminal population and the decen- 
tralization of the administration of 
criminal justice have delayed this 
development, the data are not so 
reliable.’ l 

The usefulness of these figures, even 
when accurate, is, however, limited for 
our purposes. Since the person de- 
scribed as a recidivist upon his entrance 
to any prison may have been an inmate 
of a dozen different prisons, his recidi- 
vism is a measure, not of the ineffective- 
ness of the prison reporting him,’ but 
of the prisons that have sheltered him 
in the past. Moreover, recidivism is 
no invariable measure of a tendency to 
persist in crime. For example, if one 
country makes large use of probation, 
its recidivists would be a group some- 
what more habituated to crime than in 


3 Summary figures of recidivism in four countries: 
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U. S.: Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatorves, 1927, p. 27. 
England: Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1926, pp. 1862-168. 


Germany: Kriminalstatisttk, 1927, pp. 25-26, 


France: Compie Général de ? Administration de la Justice Criminelle, 1926, pp. 9, 69. 


TESTING THE WORK OF THE PRISON 


a, country in which the first violation of 
the law, however minor, resulted in 
imprisonment. Similarly, differences 
in the ratio of crimes committed to 
criminals convicted would vary the 
social significance of “repeating.” The 
recidivists do serve, however, as a 
class from which individuals may be 
selected for special study as to the 
causation of crime and the results of its 
treatment. 


STUDIES REGARDING PAROLES 

The discussion in this paper will be 
centered about some of the recent 
literature dealing largely with the prob- 
lem of selecting for parole persons 
whose parole careers will be successful.* 
We are not concerned here with the 
technical problems of predicting parole 
success, but rather with the question 
of defining “success,” with the analysis 
of the facts related to success, and with 


the relation of the penal institution to - 


this end result. The eight studies 
appear in order of publication: War- 
ner’s, 1928; Hart’s, 1923; Witmer’s, 
1927; Burgess’, 1928; Borden’s, 1928; 
the Gluecks’, 1930; Tibbitts’, 1931; 
and Vold’s, 1931.8 


‘The Gluecks’ study 1s an exception in that this 
problem is incidental to a larger program of inves- 
tigation, though in a sense it is the focusing point 
of much of the book. 

š Borden, Howard G., “Factors for Predicting 
Parole Success,” J. Crim. Law and Crim., 19: 
328-36, 1928-29. 

Burgess, Ernest W , “Factors Determining Suc- 
cess or Failure on Parole.” In: Bruce, Harno, 
Burgess, Landesco. “Indeterminate Sentence and 
Parole in the State of Ilinois,” J. Crim. Law and 
Crim , 19: 289-286, May, 1928. 

Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor T., 500 Criminal 
Careers, New York: 1930. 

Hart, Hornell, “Predicting Parole Success,” 
J. Crim. Law and Crim., 14: 405-13; 1923-24, 

Tibbitts, Clark, “Success or Failure on Parole 
Can Be Predicted,” J. Crim. Law and Crim., 22: 
11-50; May, 1981. 

Warner, Sam B., “Factors Determining Parole 
from the Massachusetts Reformatory,” J. Crim. 
Law and Crim , 14: 172-207; 1928-24, 
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The use of paroled prisoners is quite 
justifiable, because, small though the 
information is that we have concerning 
this group, it is nevertheless more 
abundant than the data concerning any 
other class. This comes about natu- 
rally, because the parole calls for more 
detailed facts about the prisoner before 
parole, and for some knowledge about 
his parole activities; while the prisoner 
who is simply discharged is usually the 
object of a briefer case history. 


DEFINITIONS OF SUCCESS 


The definitions of success given by 
these writers may be summarized as 
follows: 

Warner: Success is non-violation of 
parole; failure is violation. 

Hart: Accepts Warner’s definition 
and devotes his article to criticizing 
Warner’s deductions from his data. 

Witmer: Success is not being re- 
turned for violation of parole agree- 
ment. 

Burgess: Success is non-violation. 
Violations are ‘“‘major’’—the commis- 
sion of a crime; or “minor’—the 
breaking of any parole regulation. 

Borden: Success is “‘still succeeding 
on parole over a year after release from 
the institution”; partial success, not 
violating on a shorter than normal 
parole period; partial failure, missing; 
failure (two grades), commission of 
misdemeanor or commission of felony. 

The Gluecks: Success is no police, 
court, or prison record. Partial failure 
is conviction for two or arrest for three 
minor offenses. ‘Total failure is con- 
viction for serious offenses, or arrests 
for several offenses, mostly serious. 


Witmer, Helen Leland, “Some Factora in Suc- 
cess or Frilure on Parole,” J. Crim. Law and 
Crim., 18: 884-408; 1927—28. 

Vold, George B., Prediction Methods and Parole, 
Putnam, Conn.: Patriot Press, 1981. (Cnly 
part of the proof sheets of this study were avail- 
able—ch. I-V.) 
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Tibbitts: Practically identical with 
that of Burgess. 

Vold: Practically identical with that 
of Burgess. 

The outstanding distinction of the 
Gluecks’ study, with respect to the 
definition of success, is that $ includes 
not only the parole period, bat also an 
additional period of five years for each 
case; the others (with one small ‘ex- 
ception in the case of Tibbitts) include 
only the parole period in their analyses. 
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served between 11 and 18 months on 
parole. Borden’s figure, based on a 
12-months parole, is, however, much 
higher—47.1. Massachusetts’ paroles 
are for thé remainder of the sentence. 
Gluecks’ average parole pericd was 
89.8 months. Warners failure per- 
centage was 50.25; the Gluecks’ was 
69.6 on parole, and 78.9 in the post- 
parole period. Tibbitts has a figure 
of 31.0 for 1,000 of his cases whose 
parole period was extended over the 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 




















Number of cases Percentage of cases which are failures 
All Failures Total Failures Partial Failures 
Investigator Parol Post- 
arole 
: Pa-ol 5 . a 
Period | peng | Parole | *°S* | Parole | Post- | Parole | Post 
en Period Parole Pernod Parole Period Parole 
Period Period Period 
{ 
Warner 600 eee 50 25 ee Ras i 
LAL eiSieckd oa ne 600 Suez ieee Liao aging Bett 
Witmer*......0.... 830 r b Site we EES 
S77 Naai b aN ee ite) cs 
Burgess. i... cece eee 1,000 oe 22.1 wane 18 8 8 8 
1,000 ara 26 8 betes 18 2 13 3 
1,000 eae 28 4 ra 17 2 11.2 
Borden............ 268 REA 47.1 T 24.7 22 4 
The Gluecks... .... 418 42% 69 6 78 9 g Silene 
Tibbitts®......... 1,000 seda 25.2 81 0 
2000 | .... | 24.5 Lo) les i 
Vold irur asriar 542 2A 7 hing Sees 4h 
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* These figures are broken into twc groups either because they refer to different populatians, eg., 
from different institutions, or becausethey have some other differentiating characteristics. 
b Witmer’s failure percentages are not comparable to the others because they do not refer to 


parts of the same population. 
Farorn Dourine AND AFTER PAROLE 
The practical significance of this 
extension of the period of success 
determination to a post-paro.e period 
is shown in the much greater amount of 
failure thus revealed. It is interesting 
that the low rates of failure are found 
in Illinois (Burgess and Tibbitts) when 
the parole period was 12 morths, and 
in Minnesota (Vold), where 70 per cent 


12 months previously customary, in 
contrast with 25.2 and 24.6 for the 
parole period only. 
, There can be no question as to the 
quantitative and qualitative superior- 
ity of the data in the Glueck study over 
6 Perhaps the fact that Massachusetts paroles 
a very large percentage of its reformatory in- 
mates (94% according to Warner, in article cited) 
may account in part for these high failure rates, 
since there is little selection of prisoners for 
parole. 
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the others. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether any prison would be able 
to carry out routinely the elaborate 
procedur2 that alone made these data 
so reliable, not to mention the fact 
that investigational skill of this order 
is not very often found—anywhere. 
This investigation will stand as a 
standard in this respect for a long time 
to come. There will need to be much 
improvement of central reporting, ac- 
curate record keeping, and close and 
continued supervision of paroles before 
the penal authorities can offer us such 
material. 


ł 


Factors INVESTIGATED 


The second major interest in these 
studies lies in the kinds of facts which 
they secured. ‘The following table is 
a summary of a much more detailed 
list of the individual factors presented 
by the eight investigators. These 
numbered 149 in all. The subtotals of 
each of the nine classes indicate for 
all and for each of the workers how 
many of the factors were dealt with. 
Each study has two columns—one (A) 
showing the number of factors investi- 
gated, and the other (B) the number 
found to be significantly related to 
parole success or failure. 

It should not be forgotten that these 
facts are limited in part to those avail- 
able from the records of the institutions. 
This is true for all the investigators 
except the Gluecks, and much of their 
material also comes from this source. 
Some of the 149 items were practically 
duplications, but usually they were at 
least slightly variant. This summary 
probably comes closer to indicating 
the areas of concentration of signifi- 
cance than would the more detailed 
table. Notable are the ratios of the 
sums of the columns to the total num- 
ber of items. ‘This indicates the rela- 
tively wide dispersion of material 
among the eight studies. 
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The methods of determining the 
association of these factors with the 
end result, success or failure, were 
varied. Warner found only three that 
were significant; Hart, taking Warner’s 
material and applying tests of the 
probable reliability of the differences 
among the percentages of failures in 
the several classes, found nineteen 
significant items. ‘To measure signifi- 
cance, the Gluecks and Vold use the 
coefficient of contingency, Borden the 
correlation coefficient, and Tibbitts the 
““tetrachoric r.” 

These are all statistical devices for 
determining the degree to which two 
variables tend to be associated, in this 
case the given factor and the criterion 
of success on parole. They are not, in 
themselves, measures of causal rela- 
tions. 


Harp to Derermine EFFECT OF 
PRISONS 


These eight studies give us concrete 
evidence with respect to the true 
nature of our problem. This, it will 
be remembered, is to determine the 
“net effect” of the prison upon the 
life career of the prisoner. What 
would be an “ideal” condition for 
discovering this relation? First, ob- 
jective, definitely identifiable criteria 
of success, preferably on a scale 
varying from perfect success to com- 
plete failure; second, objective, defi- 
nite factors influencing success, so 
defined that any ten investigators 
might identify a factor in the same 
way; third, that these factors: be 
largely independent of each other; 
fourth, that they be quantitative- 
measurable. 

Not one of these conditions comes 
within miles of being met. We have 
discussed the definitions of success here 
used and have seen how defective they 
are, and how subject to the investi- 
galor’s judgment—-sound as that may 
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be. The factors (149 of them!) over- 
lap as between two investigators, and 
within the list of any one investigator. 
Many of them are even more suspect, 
in that we cannot be sure that they 
are accurate even where no judgment is 
called for; for many of them have 
been secured on the unverified word of 
the prisoner himself. (This does not 
apply to the data of the Glueck study.) 
They are not mutually independent; 
e.g., “previous criminal record” and 
“neighborhood in which prisoner lived”’; 
“personality type” and “pre-reforma- 
tory family relationship.” Only a 
few—and those not often important, as 
age—are measurable in numerical units. 
As for our specific problem of the 
influence of the prison, we have prac- 
tically nothing. We have a few insti- 
tution-discipline facts, and a few work 
and school records—all about the man, 
nothing about the institution. All our 
cases are institution cases, and there 
is no possibility of noting different 
effects, because the factor (prison) is 
more or less the same in all the cases. 
Part of this difficulty is incurable. 
It lies in the nature of the problem. 
The man on parole, like all the rest 
of us, is behaving in a certain way, call 
it successful or not, as a result of a very 
large number of.factors, beginning with 
his germinal constitution and including 
every experience he has ever had. 
All this is a part of the picture at any 
one moment. Prison is only one of 
these experiences, work is only one, 
and so forth. But all are related to 
one another, because they are all 
focused on the present situation through 
the lens of the man’s personality and 
character. At the same time, the 
present environment is minute by 
minute being integrated in the situa- 
tion. Multiply this one case by 500 
or by 1,000, and the difficulties of 
statistically determining why 24.7 per 
cent or 78.9 per cent fail, are not 
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reduced to zero because we have 500 
or 1,000 cases. Barring inaccuracy of 
data, none of the difficulties of the 
research problem enumerated above, 
are lacking. In other words, these 
difficulties are inherent in the material. 

Under the ideal conditions set up 
before, the method of partial correla- 
tion could tell us Just what share, on 
the average, each factor had in produc- 
ing a given amount of success. Prison 
experience could be such a factor. 
But the data are not quantitative, the 
number of factors is large, the number 
of cases is (relative to the problem) 
small, and the factors themselves are 
not independent of one another.’ 


MATHEMATICAL CALCULATIONS 


It should be noted that the correla- 
tion end contingency coefficients found 
by the various investigators are small. 
Only a few of the Gluecks’ are of 
significant size. This points to the 
fact that we have here, in success, a 
resultant of a large number of small 
factors—one of the conditions render- 
ing the use of multiple correlation 
inadvisable. Possibly the higher coeff- 
cients of the Gluecks are due to the 
much greater exactness with which the 
data were collected. If so, that is a 
hopeful suggestion for future work. 
A method which might be experimented 
with may be described as follows: 

Assume that success seems to be 
most highly correlated with five traits. 
Assume that each case would be char- 
acterized by some degree of each of 
these traits. Simple dichotomies such 
as “possessing trait,” “not possessing 
trait,’ or “high,” “low” would be 

7For a statement of the limitations of the 
method of partial correlation, see Mull, F. C., 
Statistical Methods, p. 514; and Rietz, H. L. 
(Ed.), Handbook of Mathematical Statirttes, p. 
149; also Ezekiel, M, “The Assumptions Im- 
plied in the Multiple Regression Equation,” 
Journal Amor. Stat. Assoc., vol 22, ‘Sept., 1925, 
p. 405. 
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us2d; or classes like “high,” “medium,” 
“low.” Designating these traits as 
A, B, C, D, and E, and calling one of 
the subclasses in a dichotomy A, and 
the other A, we should have the follow- 
ing possibilities: Each case would show 
either A, or A, and either B; or Ba, 
anil so forth, in combination with 
the other three traits. There would 
be, then, Ay,Ag,B1,B2,C1,C3,D1,D2, Ey, Es. 
. A sample combination would be 
ABCDE; or AsBsCeDiks. 

if we were considering the relation 
between E and success, there would be 
16 (2x2x2x%) different combinations 
of A, B, C, D. With each of these 
16 combinations it would be possible 
to test the relation of E, and EE, to 
success, using tables like those of 
Glueck, of which a hypothetical sample 
is given. This process could be 
repeated for A, B, C, D. This would 
give us a net relationship of each trait 
to success. Of course the number of 
cases should be quite large. The 
number of traits which were used 
would determine the number of such 
grcups. If 6 traits were used we 
= should have 82 combinations of 5 

traits (2°). If triple distribution of 
traits were used with 6 classes, the 
number would be (85) = 248. 

Obviously this method calls for a 
prchibitive number of operations if 
the number of traits be more than 5, 


8 Net relation of characteristic E to success: 


Characteristic 
E 
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and the distributions other than di- 
chotomies. It suffers from most f the 
defects that make the more mathe- 
matical procedures difficult. Hut it 
has the advantage of being empirical. 
If significant results could be obtained 
by means as simple (Gf laborious) as 
this, the way might appear to the 
application of some of the more 
vigorous methods.® 


SUBSEQUENT CAREER OF 
REFORMATORY INMATES 


What of the problem of the contri-, 
bution of the prison to the subsequent 
career? ‘The Gluecks, in Chapter XV, 
have attempted to solve the problem 
of the Influence of the Reformatory. 
They divide the 856 men about whom 
adequate information was had into, 
four groups: 

Group A: 128 men who committed 
serious offenses before and after their 
reformatory experiences. This is the 
“uninfluenced”’ group. 

Group B: 44 men who committed 
serious offenses before the reformatory 
experience and in the _ post-parole 
group, but showed some improvement 
during the parole period. 

Group C: 129 men who committed 
serious offenses before the reformatory 


*This method was suggested by Chapters 
10 and 11 in Ezekiel, M., Methods of Correlation 
Analysis, pp. 189-157. 


Total 
Per 
No. Cent 
200 100.0 
200 100.9 
400 100.0 
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experience, but showed some improve- 
ment during parole and after the parole 
period. This is the “influenced” 
group. 

Group D; 55 men who committed 
serious cffenses before the reformatory 
experience and continued to commit 
them while on parole, but showed some 
improvement in the post-parole group. 

Groups A and C are selected for 
examination. ‘This consists of a con- 
sideration of the distribution of these 
two classes according to twenty-five 
traits of the prisoners, which had been 
investigated in the course of the whole 
study. This is really a test of the 
kinds of prisoners who may have been 
influenced. It does not tell how or by 
what means the institutions exercised 
this influence. It regards the institu- 
tional treatment as a unitary complex, 
of which only certain gross statistical 
results can be ascertained. 

This is probably as near as this type 
of study can get to the heart of the 
problem. The men studied are all 
alike in regard to the factor that is to 
be studied, namely, the prison experi- 
ence—or, considered from the object 
in point of view, the prison operating 
upon the prisoners. The obvious sug- 
gestion is that a comparison should be 
made between persons convicted and 
put on probation, and persons con- 
victed and committed to a penal 
institution.!° The principle of com- 
paring, so far as possible, cases which 
are alike in other respects and differ 
only in this regard, should be observed. 
Again the difficulty arises of securing 
adequate data about both probation 
and parole cases. 


EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 


Another suggestion is to introduce 
into our prisons as wide a variety of 
10 See Hepbron, J. M., “Probation and Penal 


Treatment in Baltimore,” J of Cr. Law and 
Crim., 19° 64-74, 1928-29. 


experimentation as possible. This may 
be an impracticable plan, given the 
present personnel and the traditions 
of penal treatment. But if 78.9 per 
cent o? the prisoners studied in the 
post-perole period by the Gluecks 
turned out to be failures, it does not 
appear that experimentation in the 
Massachusetts Reformatory would be 
a procedure very dangerous to society. 
Such experimentation would of course 
make possible comparisons between 
the results of different methods of 
treatment. Perhaps part of the prison- 
ers could be used at any time against 
a control group of those who were 
subjected to the former regimen. 

When one considers the enormous 
inertia that retards penal experimenta- 
tion everywhere, such a suggestion 
must appear extremely theoretical. 
Yet it is fair to say that several of the 
German prison systems have definitely 
gone over to the new principle of 
education, involving an almost com- 
plete theoretical and practical break 
with the past. A part of the German 
system is the introduction of an 
elaborate scheme of individual analysis 
of the prisoner, not only on the 
crimino-biological basis; but also with 
respect to all social information that 
can be had. . In several states this is 
the special task of an officer called the 
social welfare worker (Fiirsorger). It 
is to be hoped that the Germans will 
be able to capitalize this new orienta- 
tion and these new materials to give 
us a better understanding not only 
of the factors leading to criminal 
careers, but of the influence which the 
treatment of the criminal has upon 
thes2 careers. 


THe [MMEDIATE PROBLEM 


In the meantime, the immediate 
problem for American prisons remains 
to be solved. This is to improve in 
every way the mechanics of securing 
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and recording the information about 
each prisoner, both before, during, and 
after imprisonment.’ Many more 
studies should be made, on the example 
if not on the exact pattern of those we 
have been discussing. While the prog- 
nostic feature may be continued, the 
more farseeing purpose of the analysis 


u Some of this material could be published in 
annual reports, etc. An interesting suggestion 
of the amount and the form of such information 
is contained in an article by Sam B. Warner and 
Sanford Bates: “Information Concerning Adult 
Male Criminals which should be published by 
Reformatories, Penitentiaries, and State 
` Prisons,” Jour. Cr. Law and Crim., 15: 177—238, 
1924-1925. 

See also, “Tentative Suggestions Concerning 
Criminal Records,” Jour. Cr. Law and Crim., 14: 
889-849, 1928-1924. ° 
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and the evaluation of prison experience 
should not be abandoned. 

If our prisoners are failing for want 
of wisdom on the part of those whom 
the state appoints to take care of them, 
then that should be known and cor- 
rected. If the prisons, regardless of 
what they do, can have little or no 
influence upon the future careers of 
their inmates, that fact may point to 
a frank acceptance of the “social 
protection.” theory of imprisonment. 
Perhaps the products of humane, 
intelligent treatment of criminals, with 

a sound economic principle guiding 
hide segregation, might be preferable 
to the results of our present system, or 
even of a system specifically designed 
to be “reformatory.” 


The Prison as a Criminological Laboratory 


By Epwin H. Surnervanp, Px.D. 
Professor of Somology, University of Chieago, Chicago, Dlinois 


MONG students of criminology it 

Is now accepted as a common- 

place thet it is necessary to understand 

the criminal in order to deal success- 

fully with the problem of crime. Dr. 

William A. White has illustrated this 
point by an analogy, as follows: 


If the Department of Agriculture is called 
upon to eliminate some insect pest from 
the land that ıs upsetting its agricultural 
projects by destroying crops, the first 
thing it does is to make an exceedingly 
careful and meticulous survey of the life 
history of the insects that it wants to 
wipe out.! 


Successful methods of dealing with 
the problem of crime are either acci- 
dental or else are based upon adequate 
knowledge of the processes by which 
criminality develops. The failure of 
most of the methods of dealing with 
criminais is explained by the a prior 
and obsolete theories of behavior upon 
‘which the methods are based. Im- 
provements in the methods of dealing 
with criminals are likely to be the out- 
growth of more adequate knowledge 
regarding the criminals upon whom the 
methods are used. 

This knowledge of the processes by 
which criminality develops may be 
secured in part by a study of the rela- 
tion between changes in crime rates 
and changes in other impersonal phe- 
nomena, in part by a comparison of 
criminals and non-criminals in respect 
to particular traits or conditions, in 
part by intensive case histories of 
criminals, and in part by observation 
of the results of experimental methods 

1“Prisons as Laboratories For Personality 


Study,” Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 6: 1, 8, May, 
1928. 


of control. At the present time, no 
one of these approaches to the problem 
has attained sufficient success to justify 
an assertion that no other approach 
should be used. AJI of these means of 
study should be continued in the hope 
that one or more of them may throw 
light upon this problem. 


STUDY oF ImprRISONED CRIMINALS 


All of these methods except the 
measurement of crime rates in relation 
to other phenomena may be carried on 
at any point in the procedures of 
criminal justice. But the prison stands 
out as a point at which they may be 
pursued to great advantage. In prison 
the study of the criminal may be con- 
tinued over a relatively long period of 
time. The prisoner is always accessi- 
ble in a physical sense, while at other 
points it is often impossible to secure 
physical access to the criminal. The 
prisoner is generally willing to co- 
operate in a whole-hearted manner 
when he is approached sympathetically. 
In some of the prisons of Illinois, an 
approach in the name of science has 
been especially successful; the prisoner 
is easily persuaded that because of his 
experiences he can make a contribution 
to science. The statements of the 
criminal who has been convicted are 
more likely to be reliable than are the 
statements of the same person before 
his guilt has been established. In 
certain respects the attitudes and the 
mental abilities of the prisoner are 
adapted to study at this time. Many 
prisoners have mentioned in their au- 
tobiographies the extraordinary vivid- 
ness, clarity, and strength of their 
memories of the events and scenes of 
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pre-prison life. This has been ex- 
plained as due to the absence of sen- 
sory and ideational distractions for the 
prisoner, to the contrast between prison 
life and outside life, and to the fact 
that his memories turn generally to his 
own career and his own personality.? 
Furthermore, experimental methods of 
control can be tried in prison and the 
results observed, because of the physi- 
cal accessibility of the prisoner. 


OBSTACLES TO Prison STUDIES 


In two respects, the study of crimi- 
nals in prison confronts difficulties, 
which, however, are not insuperable. 
First, prisoners are a selected group of 
criminals. Not all criminals are com- 
mitted to prison, and those who are 
committed are likely to differ from 
those outside of prison, in respect to 
mentality, economic status, emotional 
stability, race, place of birth, and other 
items. Consequently, unless data re- 
garding prisoners are corrected, they 
cannot be used statistically as a means 
of drawing conclusions regarding crim- 
inals. It is possible, nevertheless, to 
make studies of prisoners which will 
throw light on the processes by which 
criminality develops. Even if intelli- 
‘gent criminals are less likely to be im- 
prisoned than feeble-minded ones, it is 

, possible to find some intelligent crimi- 
nals in prison, and a study of them will 
result, not in a statistical conclusion 
‘regarding the importance of intelligence 
as a factor in the causation of crime, but 
in a description of the process by which 
intelligent persons become criminals. 
Feeble-minded criminals can be studied 
in a similar manner. Again, “organ- 
ized criminals” are less likely than 
others to be committed to prison. 
But even Al Capone has been incarcer- 
ated once, and most of his lieutenants 


2 Hernett, Michael. “Die Gedankenwelt im 
Kerker,” Blatter fur Gefangniskunde, 58: 10-24, 
1928, 
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and the other gangsters and racketeers 
have served prison terms. 

The case is not different from a med- 
ical clinic. It is not necessary that the 
proportion of persons with typhoid 
fever who appear in the clinic should be 
the same as the proportion of persons 
with scarlet fever in order that the 
physicians in the clinic may make 
studies of the patients. If each pris- 
oner is regarded as a representative of a 
“species” of criminals, he can be 
studied as such, even though some 
species may not be represented in 
prison in proportion to their crimes. 
Consequently the fact that prisoners 
are a selected group of criminals makes 
it necessary to be cautious regarding 
the conclusions that are drawn from 
the data, but does not interfere with 
the collection of the data. 

A second difficulty confronting a 
prison laboratory is that the prisoner is 
not in his “natural habitat.” It has 
been asserted that a criminal can no 
more be understood in prison than a 
lion can be understood ina cage. The 
point of this argument is that the 
criminal should be studied “in the 
open.” This may be admitted, but it 
does not follow that he should not also 
be studied in prison. Access to,the 
criminal who is not in confinement is 
extremely difficult. The basic studies 
need to be made at a point where the 
criminal is accessible, and these may be 
supplemented by occasional analyses 
of those who are less easily accessible. 
Aside from that, this argument seems 
to be relatively unimportant. The 
habitat which is significant is found in 
the interpretations of the criminal, and 
he carries his interpretations with him. 
In addition, it is desirable to study the 
prisoner in relation to his prison en- 
vironment. 

Consequently, in spite of limitations, 
the prison has decided advantages as a 
place in which the criminal] should be 


Tre Prison as A CRIMINOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


By codperative work these specialists 
develop a more complete and better 
rounded knowledge of the prisoner.’ 
This group of specialists, however, is 
relatively external to the administrative 
system and in most respects the insti- 
tution continues to function as it did 
before the specialists arrived. The 
primary difference between this type 
and the first type is that these studies 
are not so completely under the domi- 
nance of one specialized interest, and 
consequently the work can more prop- 
erly be called clinical. 

This system is illustrated in the 
prisons of Ilinois. In each prison a 
unit, composed of one or more psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and sociologists, 
working under the direction or the 
state criminologist, is making studies of 
prisoners. ‘The resulting knowledge is 
used at present to a very slight extent 
for purposes of classification and for 
dispositions by the parole board, but 
does not greatly affect the institutional 
policies. One very interesting part of 
the wor. of this unit is the collection of 
autobiographies of prisoners under the 
direction of the sociologist. Clifford 
R. Shaw has published two of these 
autobiographies which seem to have 
great significance both for immediate 
administrative purposes and for a 
theory of criminal behavior and a gen- 
eral policy of control.? 


PRISON Starrs as RESEARCH WoRKERS 


A tkird type of prison laboratory, 
which is generally not recognized as 
such, 13 found in the prison in which 
the staff, without any or much assist- 
ance from psychological, psychiatric, 
or sociological specialists, is conscien- 

7 An excellent description of the function of the 
different specialists in clinical study is given by 
Louis Wirth, “Clinical Sociology,” Amertoan 
Journal of Soctology, $7: 49-66, July, 1381. 

8 The Jack-Roller, University of Chicago Press, 
1980; Tre Natural History of a Delinquent Career, 
University of Chicago Press, 1981. 
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tiously set to acquire knowledge re- 
garding each prisoner and to utilize this 
knowledge for purposes of immediate 
control. ‘The prison in that case is an 
experimental institution, though it 13 not 
directed by scientific specialists. The 
Borstal Institutions of England illus- 
trate this development. Every mem- 
ber of the staff is expected to become 
acquainted with the prisoners, to make 
appraisals of them, and to contribute 
his findings to a joint institutional 
program so far as concerns those 
prisoners and the whole institution. 
Since the members of the staff retain 
their positions for many years and are 
under the guidance of inspectors and 
directors who have even wider experi- 
ence, the entire staff acquire an ex- 
pert competence though they do not 
act as representatives of the scientific 
disciplines. The scientific specialists 
are not entirely lacking in the Borstal 
Institutions but they play a part which 
is relatively small, and are, in general, 
called in only for advice in regard to 
psychopathic or defective cases. 

The Massachusetts State Prison 
Colony is a similar experiment. The 
whole institution is an experiment from 
the point of view of architecture, disci- 
pline, government, occupations, recrea- 
tions, and personal relations. It is 
recognized as an experiment, and an 
organized effort is being made to ob- 
serve the procedures and the results. 
The scientific specialists play a very 
unimportant part in the institution. 
Dependence is placed primarily upon 
the regular members of the staff. A 
prison of this nature becomes a crimi- 
nological laboratory. In prisons of the 
first two types, a criminological labora- 
tory or clinic is set up in the institution, 
but the prison in other respects remains 
approximately the same as it was 
previously. 

A. fourth type of prison laboratory 
would be one which combined the fea- 
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tures of the third and the second. ‘The 
scientific specialists would become an 
essential part of the staff and would 
work with the entire staff to develop 
the whole pmson as an experiment. 
Judging from meager reports, the 
experimental prison in Moscow is some- 
what of this nature. The Massachu- 
setts Prison Colony is perhaps not far 
from this type. Jn one of the Ilinois 
institutions an approach to this is, se- 
cured at present. 

This seems to be the ideal type but 
it is difficult to attain. Legislation 
and public opinion tend to hold the 
prison in its beaten path and prevent 
experimentation. Adequately trained 
specialists are difficult to secure, and 
competent members of the regular 
staff are not numerous. Provisions for 
training psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and sociologists for clinical work are 
inadequate. No effective method of 
training the regular members of the 
prison staff or of filling the positions 
with persons who are suitably trained 
has been developed, though progress 
is being made in both respects. It 
must be expected that the process cf 
turning the prison into an experi- 
mental laboratory will be slow, and 
perhaps the staff will be available by 


the time the change can be made. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 
The program as outlined for the fu- 
ture, therefore, consists of a competent 
staff who will regard the entire prison 
as an experiment and will utilize their 
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knowledge of the prisoners for purposes 
of directing this experiment. The 
scientific specialists will play a part in 
this institution—not, at least at first, 
by making routine studies of all pris- 
oners, but by assisting the regular 
staff when intensive studies of difficult 
or crucial cases are desired, and by 
studies designed to contribute to the 
generalized knowledge of criminality. 
Perhaps certain routine observations 
may be made by these specialists in all 
cases, but there are two reasons for 
the conclusion that the specialists 
should not direct the entire procedure. 
In the first place, this type of intensive 
study is very expensive and would re- 
quire a large staff of specialists who are 
not now available. In the second 
place, some of the national leaders in 
the field of intensive studies of juvenile 
delinquents have become very pessi- 
mistic in regard to the value of their 
work. 

The primary contribution of the 
experimental prison would be to dem- 
onstrate how prisoners could be con- 
trolled in the direction of a better 
adjustment of behavior. Ultimately 
this should point the way to new 
methods of control of behavior outside 
of prison. From these experiments it 
may be expected that knowledge of 
the way in which criminal habits are 
formed may be acquired, and that this 
general knowledge, together with the 
other knowledge, will contribute to 
broader programs for the prevention 
of crime. 


The Prisoner Speaks 


By a Prisoner! 


T IS granted that many of the 
measures and rules involved in 
present prison administration and 
handling of prisoners are not, in them- 
selves, degrading except in so far as all 
humanity handled in groups is of 
necessity graded to the level of its 
lowest members, for the same reason 
that a body of troops may not move 
faster than its slowest units. Every 
penologist of note in the past twenty 
years, and every competent medical 
authority and psychiatrist who has 
dealt with the subject at length, bas 
insisted that the basis of handling 
criminals in any degree must be that of 
the individual. 

It is equally true that, though these 
measures invariably are recommended 
on humanitarian or psychological 
grounds, the net result of comparative 
figures between existent and proposed 
methcds shows more than a nominal 
saving in actual cash when the cost of 
recidivism is considered in the bill in its 
entirety. 


I. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRISONER 


Ignorance begets fear, and no more 
classic example of ignorance in prison 
administration can be adduced than the 
absolute embargo quite generally placed 
upon normal methods of communica- 
tion behind prison walls—in which fer- 
tile field the stool pigeon thrives. 

The very fact that traditional prison 
administration frowns upon anything 
even remotely resembling free speech 
between officers and prisoners except 
through well-defined channels in which 


1 This article was written by a prisoner well 
known to the editors. He has asked us for per- 
mission to preserve his anonymity.—Enrrons. 


an interview must be sought, and not 
necessarily granted, is the prisoner’s 
first intimation that he is no longer 
considered human. 

Various attempts have been made to 
provide the prisoner with an orderly 
and at least quasi-normal outlet for his 
perfectly human desire to speak. The 
Mutual Welfare League, unfortunately 
the most publicized and misunderstood, 


‘ was but one of them. Until more en- 


lightened penologists assume command 
of our prisons, the wretched, fear-be- 
gotten, prison parody on military disci- 
pline will prevail. 

From the very day he enters the 
county jail or the local prison in lieu of 
bail or following conviction, the prisoner 
is subjected to a comitragic, well-di- 
rected, and ruthless campaign to reduce 
him to the silent and lowest common 
level of prisondom. Once reduced, un- 
questioning obedience to orders and 
absolute subordination of individuality 
is the prime essential—that is, unless he 
has powerful friends, which the average 
prisoner has not. That such orders 
may be the spawn of archaic rules 
makes no difference whatsoever. 

The public eye, before and during 
trial, necessarily centers upon the 
prisoner as an individual. Relatives, 
friends, and attorneys are interested in 
him and have more or less free access to 
him both in person and through other 
legitimate channels. But once he is 
shackled to a fellow prisoner, some- 
times on a long trace chain to which are 
secured many others equally guilty in 
the eyes of the law, he becomes merely 
one of so many bodies to be delivered 
to his prospective jailer. In the prison 
car or the ordinary coach of a railroad 
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train he is subjected to the inexorable 
discipline (and the heavy humor) of the 
deputy sheriff or the traveling prison 
guard and assistants who are selected 
because they take no chances and make 
no exceptions. The first stage to 
man-made oblivion commences. 

Safely delivered to his new legal resi- 
dence, the prisoner receives his first real 
taste, professionally administered, of 
that ghastly, impersonal routine which 
ceaselessly strives to subordinate the 
individual. 

The new prisoner is denuded of his 
civilian clothes,. bathed en masse with 
his fellow newcomers, dressed in pur- 
posely ill-fitting, crudely made prison 
clothing upon which is stenciled his 
prison number. The receiving officer 
may well be expected to intone in 
measured, lifeless words the fact that 
the prisoner hereafter will be known by 
that number and not by his name, so 
far as his ordinary life in prison is con- 
cerned. Perhaps the prisoner’s hair is 
clipped, not so much for sanitary rea- 
sons as might be supposed, but in blind 
obeisance to the age-old tradition that 
a prisoner’s hair must be clipped, at 
least upon arrival, just to let him know 
that his status in life has definitely 
taken a change for the worse. One un- 
appreciated wag amongst the guards in 
a mid-Western prison explained to a 
visitor that they clipped the incoming 
prisoner’s hair lest he be mistaken for a 
new guard; he lost his job the next day. 

Once dressed in prison clothes, the 
newly arrived prisoner is turned over to 
the tender mercies of the record clerk, 
who takes his finger prints and photo- 
graphs, and subjects him to a form of 
interrogation which leaves little of what 
self-respect he may have remaining. 
If the new prisoner happens to be a 
“first-timer” and says so, he is almost 
certain to incur the sneers or jibes of the 
record clerk or identification officer. 
Why this should be almost invariably 
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true is easily understandable <o the 
psychologist, but difficult for the 
prisoner to fathom. Intimate details 
of family history are demanded in 
language which can leave nothing but 
the sting of resentment. And, as a 
crowning and parting shot, the name of 
the person to whom notification of his 
death may be sent is requested, and a 
printed form presented which the 
prisoner must sign, permitting the cen- 
sor to open all incoming mail addressed 
to him. 


CELL, DINING ROOM, AND WORK 


Then, after a usually perfunctory 
examination at the hands of theaverage 
prison medical officer, who as a rule is a 
prison medical officer because he can- 
not make a living at his profession alse- 
where, the prisoner is led to his cell. 
Cautioned to silence, subjected to the 
morbid stares of every officer and guard 
within range as well as of prisoners, the 
new prisoner hears the door of his cell 
locked, and contemplates the four walls 
within which will be his home for the 
year or years to come. ‘There he finds 
the cheap tooth brush; the gritty, 
prison-made tooth powder; the bar of 
cheapest soap purchasable; metal comb, 
bandana handkerchief, coarse towel, 
yellowed sheets and pillow case, and 
much washed blanket. Possibly a 
generous prison administration has 
provided him with a corncob pipe and a 
sack of contract tobacco or equally 
inexpensive chewing tobacco. All Lis 
personal possessions have been taken 
from him save perhaps, in an exception- 
ally liberal prison, one or two small 
family photographs. 

The newcomer makes up his bunk es 
directed in the book of rules and sits 
down on a wooden stool or an open 
toilet, contemplating the worn Bible 
on the small wooden table—alone with 
his thoughts and his Maker. Unless 
he is a celebrity or an old-timer, he 
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quickly learns that he is just another 
“fish” and the object of minor morbid 
curiosity or interest on the part of cell 
house trusties or keepers. 

Unless placed in quarantine, the 
prisoner marches to the dining room 
behind his cell mate or the man in the 
next cell, at the stroke of a bell. He 
commences his first meal on heavy 
china or metal plates in the invariably 
cheerless, dimly lighted dining room, at 
the stroke of a bell. Unappetizing 
stew slopped over the edges of plates 
perhaps meets his eyes. He soon be- 
comes acquainted with coarse prison 
bread, weak coffee, and other typical 
items of a prison menu. He sees 
hundreds of his fellow prisoners con- 
suming silently or otherwise the food 
supplied. If he looks around for 
pepper he discovers that such seasoning 
is not available for fear it might be 
thrown in guards’ eyes during an 
uprising. 

Hatted guards line the walls of the 
dining room, manicuring their nails, or 
picking their teeth or their nostrils with 
equal dexterity. Quite possibly an- 
other guard sits, with rifle across his 
knees and a sawed-off shotgun near by, 
in a cage sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand the entire room—a silent threat 
in case cf insubordination. 

The prisoner rises at the stroke of a 
bell and marches back to his cell house 
—the odor of disinfectant in the air— 
and generally there follows the usual 
impersonal routine accorded newcom- 
ers, such ag examination by the chap- 
lain or the educational director, and, 
lastly, an interview by the deputy 
warden who assigns him to work. 

Invariably, and seemingly as a 
cardinal rule in the prison world, the 
new prisoner is assigned to the lowest 
form of manual labor unless physically 
incapacitated, on the ancient theory 
that he must accustom himself to an 


unfamiliar form of discipline and rou- 
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tine before he can be given a more logi- 
calassignment. And almost invariably 
as well, the roughest, toughest guard in 
the prison is assigned to the “fish” 
crew. ‘The new prisoner is expected 
and required to keep pace with the rest 
of the gang. Consideration of his un- 
familiarity and consequent inability to 
perform a full day’s work at manual 
labor is noticeable by its absence—to © 
the average prison guard that would be 
an indication of weakness on his part. 

During the first critical week in his 
new “home” the prisoner is prevented 
by every rule and regulation from 
normal association with his fellow 
prisoners unless he has a cell partner 
or partners, and even then his con- 
versation must be in low tones, 
undistinguished by anything approach- 
ing audible laughter which might 
relieve the strain of his forced inclusion 
amidst what seems to be distinctly 
unfriendly surroundings. 


PRISON CONDUCT 


The newcomer has been given a book 
of rules which he has been cautioned in 
terse, forceful language, to read and 
study. Therein he finds set forth with 
cold precision such illuminating phrases 
as: “If you attempt to escape or do 
bodily harm to an officer, you may be 
hurt.” And the new prisoner notes 
the countless punishments that may be 
inflicted for breaking the hundred and 
one cardinal and petty rules which have 
governed the conduct and discipline of 
prisoners since time immemorial. 

No responsible officer takes the new 
prisoners in hand and explains, in say 
fifteen minutes, the essential rules 
which should govern the prisoner’s 
conduct while incarcerated. No such 
officer, in a few humanely phrased sen- 
tences, advises the new prisoner what is 
expected of him and what he may ex- 
pect. Such a common-sense action 
seems to be considered beneath the 
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dignity of the average prison official. 

Unless he be the most hardened male- 
factor, that first critical day and week 
in prison is an agony of soul, mind, and 
body to the prisoner. It cannot be 
otherwise. Heis made to feel from the 
moment he enters the prison gates that 
he is an outcast, unclean—that he is 
but one of so many animals to be 
counted at certain times of the day and 
herded into place. He would not be 
human unless every atom of resent- 
ment, every antisocial instinct smol- 
dered in sullen hatred. 

But the new prisoner soon learns 
that there are many other prison 
“thou shalt nots” than those contained 
in the rule book. He discovers in 
devious ways that certain guards are to 
be feared and that he must do and must 
not do many things the prison rule 
book neglected to mention. 

Ii the new prisoner is unfortunate 
enough to believe that copy-book 
maxims apply in prison, that by hard 
work he will improve his lot, he soon 
discovers that he is regarded by his 
fellow prisoners as one who attempts to 
attract: the favorable attention of the 
guard by unfair means, He is a stran- 
ger in a strange land, where the customs 
are unlike those of any other place in 
the world. No friendly smile greets 
him or encourages him in his struggle to 
orient himself—smiles and laughter are 
not encouraged in prison except under 
careful and heavily paternal super- 
vision. 

And so the prisoner, by precedent, by 
immutable tradition, and force if neces- 
sary, becomes indistinguishable from 
his fellows. He may have visitors on 
certain days, well removed, under the 
watchful eyes and within hearing of a 
guard. Since the advent of the nar- 
cotic evil he must converse with his 
visitor through a fine meshed wire 
screen, and he may not kiss wife, child, 
mother, or sweetheart for the same 
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reason—regardless of whether or not he 
is a narcotic prisoner or an associate 
of narcotic prisoners. 

Whatever individuality the prisoner 
may have, whatever energies or talent 
he may possess, are stifled and studi- 
ously ignored as a rule during those 
first critical weeks in prison. During 
that time, as an antidote for his rest- 
lessness and the shock which in many 
cases must inevitably follow imprison- 
ment, some deviation from a rigidly 
impersonal routine would afford him 
surcease, however temporary, from 
travail of mind and soul. 


GAINING PRIVILEGES 


As he becomes known to the guards 
and officials, then and only then does 
the new prisoner have the opportunity 
to advance beyond the mere require- 
ments of a robot. If he shows no re- 
sentment, and displays ability or 
adeptness in some trade or task, or if 
his personality be pleasant, he may 
find himself advanced to a more re- 
sponsible task. He soon learns that 
he must follow certain well-defined, 
unwritten but equally well-known rules 
of prison procedure. He must toady 
to certain guards and officials or even 
prisoners if he wishes to get a better 
cell or a more congenial cell mate, wear 
other than coarse prison underwear, 
take a bath more frequently than once 
a week, or secure the hundred and one 
other small privileges which suddenly 
assume importance out of all propor- 
tion to their actual value. And it is 
in the granting or the withdrawal of 
these petty favors that the average 
untrained, uneducated prison official 
maintains the strength of his position. 

Soon, whatever stamina or character 
the prisoner has possessed is under- 
mined or completely destroyed by that 
eternal struggle to acquire those jeal- 
ously guarded privileges which were 
more or less daily details of his life 
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outside—and of that of any other 
human being. The prisoner cannot at 
first realize that the grudging and 
cautious bestowal of these privileges is 
a part and parcel of the prison officials’ 
creed and that only in the dispensation 
of such favors can they maintain 
discipline without personal activity or 
discomfort. 


The prisoner quickly realizes that 


his conduct report must remain spot- 
less if he is to be paroled or otherwise 
released short of his allotted time, and, 
in the meantime, enjoy the few con- 
cessions diffidently accorded him, such 
as motion pictures, baseball, mail, and 
visits. In order to accomplish this 
end, he must not show the slightest 
signs of individuality. He must be 
servile to certain guards and officials. 
He must never forget that he is a 
prisoner. He is taught, with renewed 
force, his first lesson in the “fish” 
crew-——that he must not distinguish 
himself above his fellow prisoners by 
unusual activity in work. He must do 
as he is told, regardless of how in- 
correct zhat way may be, by men not 
infrequently less capable than himself, 
He is compelled by all the force of 
prison discipline to obey prison guards 
and other officials who know little or 
nothing of handling men, and who are 
not even ordinarily proficient in the 
trades cr professions they purport to 
follow—else they would not be holding 
underpaid jobs in prisons. 

Drastic as the statement may seem 
and oft repeated as it is, the ranks of 
prison guards and officials in Ameriza 
are seventy-five per cent filled with 
men who have been economic failures 
in the outside world. This statement 
is borne out by countless able and 
experienced penologists. That polizi- 
eal debts are often paid in the coin of 
a prison job, regardless of suitability or 
proficiency, is too patent to need am- 
plication. Even where the passing of 
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civil service grades is requisite for 
appointment as prison guard, the 
examinations are, in the main, such:as 
could be passed successfully by a 
twelve-year-old school child. Except 
in two or three jurisdictions, no pre- 
liminary or probationary training is 
given the new guard, as in European 
prisons. He is simply clothed with 
authority and turned loose on prisoners 
who are helpless. 


REPRESSION OF PRISONERS’ BETTHR 
QUALITIES 


And so, save in exceptional prisons, 
whatever inherent good qualities or 
talent the prisoner may possess is 
stifled by tradition, curse, bad conduct 
report, loss of privileges, demotion to 
the lowest form of prison labor, or 
worse. And there are countless other 
ways of putting a prisoner in his place 
that are well known to the average 
prison officer. 

Under such conditions—and they 
are typical—the psychology of the 
prisoner is that of the animal cowed or 
whipped into submission—not alone 
physically but also mentally, which is 
vitally more important. 

True, there are those rare instances 
where a humane warden and deputy 
warden throw tradition to the winds; 
otherwise, every normal instinct is 
studiously stifled and every orderly 
outlet of human emotion, save on the 
recreation field or in carefully censored 
entertainment, is held in rigid leash 
under the constantly watchful eyes of 
guards and officers. 

If the prisoner happens to be a 
talented ball player or musician, he 
may command a certain number of 
inside privileges; or by cautious prog- 
ress around prison stumbling blocks 
he may achieve a trusty job, from which 
he can be demoted at the slightest whim 
of the particular officer or guard who 
has supervision over him. From such 
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demotion there can be no successful 


appeal, on the theory that the guard or- 


officer is always right. Once demoted, 
the prisoner must again start up the 
ladder, usually accompanied by the 
jeers of that small group present in 
every prison who hate both fellow 
prisoners and guards. 

Harassed on one side by that small 
yet ever present group of prisoner 
malcontents, and on the other side by 
his self-proclaimed and rule-bound 
enemy guardians, the average prisoner 
in trying to make the best of it must 
either resort to methods which cannot 
but destroy whatever warp and woof of 
character he possesses, or sink to the 
lowest level. He either becomes adept 
in deception, skillful in toadying, and 
abjectly servile, if he is to shorten his 
time by parole or other means short of 
full sentence, or gives up hope and 
prays for the day of his release. 


Ii. Prison Riots 


The years 1929-1930 saw a cycle of 
prison riots and one ghastly prison fire 
which startled and shocked not only 
the United States of America in which 
they occurred, but the entire civilized 
world. 

Entirely aside from overcrowding, 
underfeeding, and attendant unsani- 
tary conditions which were the basic 
and well-publicized causes of the riots, 
one vital and seldom mentioned factor 
underlay practically every prison up- 
rising: the utter failure of untraied 
personnel to depart from rule and 
tradition in coping with an acute crisis 
—coupled with rank cruelty. 

More outside exercise would have 
mitigated the appalling physical and 
mental results of overcrowding; but the 
average old-time prison official and 
guard have not the courage to depart 
from tradition and precedent, nor will 
they shoulder the added responsibility 
entailed by longer periods of outdoor 
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exercise. Fearful of criticism, such 
officials hesitated to relieve the pressure 
in crowded cells during inclement 
weather, for instance, by more ex- 
tended use of motion pictures and 


similar forms of entertainment. Ii had 


never been done before—that was the 
only answer. 

In numberless prisons it is a fixed 
policy to lock up prisoners after the 
noon meal on Sunday and keep them 
in cells until the following morning. 
This means a stretch of eighteen hours 
or more. On week days prisoners are 
almost invariably locked up immedi- 
ately after the evening meal, which 
means about 5:30 p.m. Under such 
conditions, with three men in cells 
which were built for one, riots are a 
foregone conclusion. Such a situation 
can produce but one kind of thought 
in the mind of a prisoner: he is treated 
as a beast—-a beast he will be. 

Underfeeding, as one prime cause of . 
prison riots, deserves a chapter of its 
own. The pitiable fact about prison 
underfeeding is that it is not always 
caused by actual lack of foodstuffs but 
by inefficient and careless preparation 
and serving. The exercise of kinder- 
garten principles of food preparation 
and service would instantly remedy the 
majority of the feeding difficulties and 
the:attendant unrest in many prisons. 
Why, in the name of common sense, 
should the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money be wasted by incompetent 
prison stewards, not one per cent of 
whom could hold a similar job for thirty 
minutes in a business outside? Why 
must the prisons of America be saddled 
with such men, who are just ag re- 
sponsible for prison riots as are the 
prisoners themselves? 

Prison feeding problems do not re- 
quire the services of a trained dietitian 
so much as of a trained steward or chef 
who has had actual experience in the 
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feeding of large numbers of people and 
who knows how to prepare and serve 
food with the least possible waste and 
in the most appetizing manner. The 
well-known penologist, Dr. George W. 
Kirehwey, while warden at Sing Sing, 
once asked the prisoners there which 
they preferred: “Good coffee once a 
day or poor coffee three times a day?” 
The answer can well be imagined. 


MAIL PRIVILEGES 


Other factors contribute to prison 
unrest, which are seldom mentioned. 
Among them are archaic methods of 
censoring incoming and outgoing mail. 
Some prisons will not admit a letter 
written in pencil. Many prisons per- 
mit one outgoing letter per month, 
others one every two weeks, and the 
most liberal, one per week. There are 
very, very few exceptions to this rule. 

Unrestricted outgoing letter privi- 
leges—which would bring a howl of 
derision from an old-time prison warden 
and plenty of volunteer writers of 
“Letters to the Editor”’—have been 
tested in two instances with encour- 
aging results. After the novelty had 
worn off, it was discovered that the 
number of outgoing letters had re- 
turned to practically what it was before 
the privilege was granted. ‘The moral 
effect can well be imagined. A few 
prisoners attempted to abuse the 
privilege; they were easily curbed. 
The entire result of the experiment was 
wholesome in the extreme. 

The necessity of going through 
devious channels to secure a special 
letter in addition to regular privileges, 
even in an undeniable emergency, can- 
not but cause acute restlessness and 
unnecessary suspense on the part of 
the prisoner. 

Poorly or inadequately administered 
parole laws have been the direct cause 
of much overcrowding and serious 
disturbances in many prisons as well 
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as in Joliet during March of 1981. 
The appointment of parole boards for 
political reasons is an almost universal 
practice in the United States, and 
such boards have no more intelligent 
conception of their duties than the 
average soap~box orator. Parole, prop- 
erly applred, without political or other 
illegitimate considerations, would par- 
tially solve overcrowding. But so long 
as our prisons are political pawns, the 
parole law, splendid as it is in theory, 
will be damned by results achieved at 
the hands of incompetents. 


PRISON LIBRARIES 


Well-selected prison libraries, manned 
by trained librarians and kept at- 
tractive by the continual replace- 
ment of fiction and non-fiction titles, 
would do much to maintain normal 
conditions in prison and. assist in carry- 
ing out an intelligently formulated 
educational program. Current maga- 
zines in quantity would contribute to 
the same end. The average prison 
library is a wretched excuse for the 
name. Austin H. MacCormick, in his 
The Education of Adult Prisoners, 
refers to most prison libraries as a mere 
collection of books. Almost invariably 
it is stuck in the darkest and most 
inaccessible corner of the prison. In 
one Western penitentiary an enter- 
prising prisoner-librarian made a good 
thing out of his billet by purchasing 
current fiction of the supersexy variety. 
He rented the books out to his fellow 
prisoners at so much a day. The 
hotter the book, the heavier the rental. 
Such a situation could not have been 
possible without the actual approval or 
the tacit consent of the officer in charge 
of that prison. 

An example of what can be accom- 
plished with the right kind of prison 
library, with its inevitable rationalizing 
effect upon prisoners enjoying its 
benefit, is one Western penitentiary 
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library supplying an average popula- 
tion of 1,000 men. This library, one of 
the most carefully selected in the 
United States, averages in circulation 
over 4,000 books per month, and over 
88 per cent of that circulation 13 in non- 
fiction tiles. The librarian, by the 


way, 1s a prisoner. 


PRISON OFFICIALS 


But any discussion of prison unrest 
and attendant riots inevitably is predi- 
cated upon the type of officials and 
guards employed. An eminently suc- 
cessful prison warden in the Pacific 
Northwest comments thus upon the 
type of guards sent him (and he has no 
voice in their selection): “They have, 
instead of any elemental devotion to 
duty, the desire to know but three 
things——“ When do we eat, when do we 
quit, and when do we get paid?’” 
As far any actual interest in the welfare 
or the future of the prisoners in their 
charge, this prison warden says that, 
in ten years’ actual experience, he has 
seen but a scant half dozen guards or 
officers who really gave any serious or 
even intelligent thought to such sub- 
jects. 

Until prison staffs are composed of 
trained men, as in many European 
countries; until wardens, deputy ward- 
ens, chaplains, doctors, and guards 
cease to receive appointments as the 
result of political favoritism and farcical 
civil service examinations, society will 
continue to stagger under the increasing 
burden of our prisons and recidivism. 
~ The prison with the most modern 
and humane physical facilities can be 
turned into a shambles by a tyrannical 
deputy warden and those guards who 
invariably take their cue from him. 
One irresponsible, power drunk, deputy 
warden can undo in five minutes what 
a wise prison administration has taken 
years to accomplish. A “bad” deputy 
warden can ruin the finest prison ever 
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buit. No matter how much of a 
humanitarian the warden may be, his 
deputy, as chief custodial and dis- 
ciplinary officer, holds the whip hand. 
His position, tactically, provides him 
with a powerful weapon. If the 
warden does not uphold his punish- 
ments and methods of discipline, the 
deputy can say with force that he will 
not be responsible for results—and the 
veiled threat of a prison riot is forever 
in the background. And up to the 
time of the epidemic of prison riots it 
must be admitted that public sym- 
pathy was on the side of the hard- 
boiled type of prison official, save in the 
most flagrant cases of misuse of power. 

One widely known warden in the 
Middle West, whose prison has been 
the scene of two riots, frankly admits 
as his sole reason for discontinuing the 
whipping of prisoners, the fact that he 
was tired of “going up the Hill [to the 
Capitol” and explaining. It was 
later discovered that he had found 
other and equally effective methods of 
punishment less likely to attract legis- 
lative attention. This worthy also put 
ball and chain on returned women 
escapes when they worked on the 
prison farm. 


RESULTS OF THE RIOTS 


The very fact that prison conditions 
have been such as to cause men to risk 
practically certain death in attempts to 
escape should be its own lesson. 

One illuminating editorial came 
from the conservative Christian Science 
Monitor at the peak of the riots: 


Again smoldermg, hopeless hatred has 
flared into open revolt in an American 
prison! How many times must the shock 
of these appalling spectacles—this is the 
fifth in six months—be repeated to jar loose 
the wheels of reform? Cannot public 
opinion, m its demand for action, take on 
some of the desperation which drives pris- 
oners into these outbreaks? Riots, bomb- 
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ings, spatter of machine guns, killing of 
hostages—the results are terrible enough; 
how much worse must be the mental state 
which goads human beings inside walls— 
not, after all, so different from F uman þe- 
ings outside walls—to the inhu an fury of 
such revolts! 


The net result of the riots, however, 
was the tardy appropriation of huge 
sums for bigger and better prisons. 
That these great new institutions will 
doom the prison riot, is specious 
reasoning. Unless they are manned 
by competent, trained personnel, they 
will but add another black page to 
American penal history. 

Mest prison officials and employees 
are ridiculously underpaid. Only dur- 
ing the past year has any definite and 
concerted effort been made to appoint 
men as administrative and other de- 
partmental heads of prisons who are 
qualiied by temperament, basic educa- 
tion, and specialized training, to as- 
sume the power of virtual life and 
death over the inmates of prisons in 
the United States. 

In one notable instance, the United 
States Public Health Service took over 
the administration and operation of the 
medical departments of the Federal 
prisons, with amazingly fine results— 
perhaps by contrast, but effective. 
Their announced policy was not only 
to take care of the normal ills cf the 
prisoner but to carry out a fixed policy 
of correcting by surgery or other 
means, so far as possible, chronic all- 
ments or actual physical deformities 
which would handicap the released 
prisoner in his effort to resume his 
place as a hard-working, law-abiding 
citizen. What a contrast to the old 
type of prison doctor whose slogan 
was, “Give ’em salts and mark ’em 
‘duty!’”’ 

The old adage of “Lock ’em up, 
throw away the key and forget ’em”’ is 
a relic of bygone days; and yet few 
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prison officials or employees have the 
courage or the wisdom to realize it. 

No one realizes more quickly than 
the prisoner, or appreciates more 
genuinely, the salutary influence of an 
intelligently humane and just warden 
or deputy warden. If these two 
officials are well and carefully selected 
and given a free hand in the selection 
of their subordinates, then the day of 
priscn riots 1s past. 

But mark the use of the words, 
intelligently humane, in describing the 
ideal warden and deputy warden. A 
sentimental idiot of either class can do 
just as much harm and be the cause of 
just as many riots as the blustering, 
cruel, hard-boiled type. Any prison 
warden or deputy warden who regards 
his charges with an unduly sympa- 
thetic eye, or as a lot of misguided 
children, is sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite and applying a lighted match to 
the fuse. 


IJ. Prison JOURNALISM 


Only under the most enlightened 
form of prison administration will 
journalism behind prison walls produce 
anything either of literary value or 
accurate information as to prison life. 
And as to the value of prison journals 
as a medium of self-expression, there 
recurs the inevitable conclusion that 
such efforts take strange form. Ten 
years’ experience as a prison editor 
brings to mind but a scant dozen men 
who had the ability to express them- 
selves in such a manner as to make 
interesting reading for either the man 
inside or the average citizen outside. 
During that ten years, perhaps 15,000 
men passed in review; yet of that 
number, countless men did have poten- 
tial literary ability of a high order, 
which, encouraged, fostered, and prop- 
erly directed, might have produced 
another Oscar Wilde or another O. 
Henry. It was only Mencken’s direct 
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encouragement which brought out such 
men as Booth and Tasker. 

Therein lies the possibility of what 
would be hailed by the old-time prison 
administrator as the rankest of heresies 
—the establishment of classes to guide 
and encourage those men in prison who 
show a genuine desire to write, yet 
who have not the ability to express 
themselves in even elemental literary 
form. Many men come to memory 
who were intensely interesting talkers, 
widely traveled, who had drunk deeply 
of life’s cup, who could spin logical and 
credible yarns which would have made 
“best sellers,” and all but a very few 
were incapable of expressing themselves 
in the written word. 

Prison journalism, in theory and 
practice, even if removed from the 
frequently senseless and heavy handed 
` censorship of myopic prison officials, 
would die of malnutrition were it not 
accompanied by a capably sponsored 
class in journalism. 

Again, prison journals are invariably 
faced with two basic alternatives: 
catering to local institutional vanities, 
or the inclusion of such articles as will 
interest intelligent outsiders in prison 
problems. If the average American 
newspaper is faced with the dilemma of 
catering to appetites which will not be 
satisfied with less than the rankest sen- 
sationalism or obvious pap, what 
chance has a prison journal to be of 
constructive value, surrounded as it is 
by the fixed bayonets of rigid and fre- 
quently unreasonable censorship by the 
average prison official? 

If any prison editor in the country 
were to put in print even half the truth 
of what he sees every day in the year, 
he would suffer,-as surely as day fol- 
lows night, a species of degradation 
which no sane man courts; because he 
has no redress, and the word of a con- 
vict is seldom heard in the land with 
any degree of credibility. 


office.” 


. favor. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


One prison editor followed a fixed 
policy for many years. He disre- 
garded such items of local prison in- 
terest as the fact that “our peerless 
left-fielder, Johnny, has been assigned 
as runner to the Deputy Warden’s 
He realized that if he did 
chronicle such items, he would be very 
popular with his fellow prisoners. 
Likewise, if he reported the fact that 
“Our new Captain of the Guard prom- 
ises a square deal to all the boys and is 
a great believer in baseball and other 
inside sports,” said editor might possi- 
bly hope to enjoy a modicum of official 
But the editor felt that John- 
ny’s promotion was not vital news, nor 
of interest to those outside who were 
sincerely interested in prison welfare. 
He also felt that if the new Captain of 
the Guard was a square shooter, the 
boys would soon find it out without 
any advance ballyhoo. 

Even though trained on a country 
newspaper, where a farmer’s new calf is 
worth a couple of lines and the wedding 
of the local banker’s daughter good for 
at least three columns, this editor be- 
lieved that a prison journal was capa- 
ble of better things. He compromised 
by confining such local items as were of 
real news value to a small weekly edi- 
tion, and invited eminent outsiders to 
contribute to the monthly prison 
journal he was editing. His theory 
was that, by interesting worth-while 
men and women on the outside, he 
could bring prison problems to the at- 
tention of those who were in a position 
to remedy them. 

The results were extremely interest- 
ing. Every man or woman who wrote 
articles for that particular prison 
journal (and they were carefully chosen) 
became interested in the prison which 
housed it and in its monthly content. 
Each contributor was given from 25 to 
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100 copies for distribution amongst in- 
terested friends. In a few years this 
prison magazine attained a circulation 
of over 2,500 copies in response to 
direct request, and disseminated the 
views and the resultant articles of 
well-known writers on penology and 
prison welfare throughout America and 
Europe. 

Suddenly, however, wrath descended 
upon tae head of the editor. A thin- 
skinned judge bitterly objected to an 
article written by one of America’s 
most eminent attorneys, which ac- 
cused our country of beingthemost cruel 
nation on earth in sentences meted out 
to its law violators. That there was 
more than a germ of truth in the state- 
ment was utterly beside the point. 

Instant reprisals were threatened by 
officials whose word was more than law 
in that particular prison editor’s domi- 
cule. Realizing that he was in no 
position to uphold his policy, all things 
considered, this prison editor wisely 
suspended his activities. Had he let 
it be known to the author of the ques- 
tioned article just what had happened, 
and that fighting gentleman had made 
an issue of it, the editor would have lost 
more than his head. The result was 
inevitable. 


USE OF THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Prison journalism, under present 
conditions, as a medium of self-expres- 
sion and a source of information con- 
cerning prison life, is valuable only as a 
practical adjunct of intelligently con- 
ducted classes in journalism. Even 
then, it must be chemically pure. 

In a few prisons, possibly three, 
tacit permission is given to express 
such thoughts as would be considered 
high treason in any other prison in 
the United States of America. That 
the heads of these institutions have the 
courage to permit such expression is 
heartening. 
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The stigma and the rigors of impris- 
onment and the not infrequent sense of 
injustice cannot but color the writings 
of practically every man in prison; yet 
some day, in the not far distant future, 
prison executives will discover that 
their charges are human, after all. 


- Properly trained and encouraged, such 


men are capable of bettering them- 
selves, which is quite possibly the ulti- 
mate aim of all men and women who 
have advanced the cause of civiliza- 


tion. 


IV. Waart Does rut Prisoner THINK 
OF THE Prison? 


Regardless of the varied rigors of 
prison régime, there is but one thought 
during all of confinement—the day of 
release. 

There are, in practically every 
prison, a few old men to whom “the 
walls” is their only home. One of the 
most tragic of such cases was that of 
the well-known California prisoner- 
musician whose life sentence was finally 
shortened by parole. Filled with high 
hopes of his success by virtue of his 
ability as a musician and composer, 
this man welcomed his return to the 
outer world with pathetic eagerness. 
But the world had changed; the de- 
mand for the type of music he was 
capable of composing and producing 
failed to materialize, and he begged to 
be readmitted to the prison he had 
quitted some few months before. The 
warden, as an act of sunple humanity, 
did readmit him, and there he will 
spend the remainder of his days. 

Almost invariably it is the younger 
prisoners and the mentally irresponsi- 
ble who commit infractions of rules 
which result in loss of “good time,” 
thus setting back the day of release. 
In too heavily emphasized considera- 
tion of good conduct in prison, espe- 
cially as a basis for parole, there comes 
the fixed belief that the man most 
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worthy of parole does not always jus- 
tify it by his apparent conduct in 
prison, so far as punishment record 1s 
concerned. The old-timer and the 
“con-wised” prisoner thoroughly real- 
ize the situation, and seldom, if ever, 
violate rules written or implied pub- 
licly. They know better. It is the 
youngsters that afford the chief dis- 
ciplinary problem of the prison. 

Such young men, handled without a 
very broad conception of humanitari- 
anism and good common sense, are 
soon confirmed mischief makers, for- 
ever at war with constituted prison 
authority. The result is obvious: The 
youngster leaves the prison with noth- 
ing but the memory of continual pun- 
ishment for infraction of minor and 
major rules, in the interpretation of 
which he has had the misfortune to be 
judged by a disciplinary official who is 
unwilling to exercise or incapable of 
exercising his authority in a humane 
manner. 

Even cursory examination of a prison 
rule book will disclose ancient and tra- 
ditional prison commandments which 
serve no useful purpose, and which 
cannot but breed in the mind of the 
prisoner antagonism rather than a 
receptive attitude toward those who, 
by virtue of the law, are appointed to 
be his guardians. The prison rule 
book, in the main, is the jealously 
guarded bulwark of the incompetent 
prison official who has neither the 
ability nor the good common sense to 
govern without surrounding himself 
with a six-foot iron fence of rules, and 
who has not the courage to depart 
from those rules when necessity arises. 


SOME OFFICIALS DEEPLY RESPECTED 


Yet, in every prison there is some 
official who rises above mere printed 
rules, and for whom prisoners have a 
deep-seated and lasting affection, even 
long after discharge. Such a man 
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may be and often is the chaplain, the 
principal keeper or deputy warden, or 
an old captain of the guard or keeper. 
Infrequently a warden may enjoy the 
confidence and the devotion of his 
prisoners, and such a man seldom re- 
lies upon the book of rules to enfcrce 
discipline in his institution; yet this 
does not mean that discipline is non- 
existent in that prison. 

There are few prisoners who do not 
respect and admire a firm and just 
disciplinarian’ who can and does en- 
force basic rules when necessary, and 
at other times can make the violation a 
stepping-stone to a better understand- 
ing of institutional requirements. 
Such a man, for instance, is Fred G. 
Zerbst, who rose from the ranks of 
prison guards and is now in charge of 
the great Federal Penitentiary Annex 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. An- 
other is Lewis Lawes, of Sing Sing, who 
also rose from the ranks. Still another 
is Finch R. Archer, the fighting warden 
of the United States Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Washington, who has 
made such a remarkable record for his 
institution in the face of difficulties and 
opposition to his policies which would 
have forever disheartened a less able 
and courageous man. Not only have 
these men served and are they serving 
as the actual heads of history-making 
prisons, but they have made those 
prisons vital contributing factors to a 
better civilization. From their cus- 
tody a constant stream of men has re- 
turned to active civil life. Countless 
numbers of them have acquitted them- 
selves with honor and modest distinc- 
tion. 

When such men are at the head of a 
prison, the prisoner’s attitude toward 
his place of incarceration undergoes a 
marked change. He regards it not so 
much as an impregnable barrier be- 
tween himself and freedom, but as a 
forced period of withdrawal from out- 
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side life during which he is treated as a 
man, not a beast, and encouraged to 
profit mentally, morally, and spiritu- 
ally, as well as physically, if he will but 
follow certain elementary rules of right 
living and thinking. 


FEAR OF ff CODDLING” PRISONERS 


Countless “viewers with alarm” rail 
against any relaxation of traditional 
rules. Each of the three men named 
above, as an example, has suffered 
pointed criticism in connection with his 
departure from traditional prison ad- 
ministrative and disciplinary procedure. 
Each has been accused of “coddling” 
prisoners, without a shadow of justif- 
cation. Heywood Broun, in his classic 
comment on prison riots, answered 
such reactionaries as follows: 


From now on we ought to hear very little 
of the gabble about the coddling of pris- 
oners. Only a little while ago many people 
seriously contended that life in jail had 
been mede so attractive that criminals no 
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longer feared conviction. The news of a 
motion picture performance in any peni- 
tentiary was enough to send smug citizens 
into a rage. ‘“‘Why,” they demanded vo- 
ciferously, “should enemies of society live in 
pampered ease?” 

Such comment always was nonsensical. 
Even if a warden wanted to give every in- 
mate the best time possible he could hardly 
do it with the equipment at his disposal. 
Detention, itself, is a torture to all but a 
very few. I am not asking that every 
rigor be removed from our penal institu- 
tions, but by now we know that conditions 
are such as to tempt men to risk practically 
certain death on the slim chance of escape. 


No prisoner can regard the merciless 
hand of untrained, unfit, prison au- 
thority with aught but hate and ran- 
cor. The success or the failure of 
prisons as a social agency rests solely 
upon their governing officials—more 
the pity that they should be political 
pawns, and not trained and competent 
men who have the welfare of their 
fellow men at heart. 


The Attitudes of Prisoners as a Factor in Rehabilitation 


By Hanry E. Færp! 
State Department of Correction, Boston, Massachusetts, Rockefeller Fellow in the Social Scierces 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE 

PRISON is an institution of 
the conventional type and the present 
routine has been maintained, for many 
years, without major change or dis- 
turbance. Much of the equipment is 
far from modern and the buildings 
are somewhat overcrowded, but regular 
daily work is provided for every man. 
Such an institution might be expected 
to evoke typical reactions towards 
penal confinement. 

In this study, attitudes towards the 
institution, towards crime, and towards 
society in general have been judged 
from the expressed opinions of in- 
mates and from behavior shown in the 
course of administrative contacts. The 
writer has endeavored to compare his 
opinions with those of other workers 
in the institution. Such a study de- 
pends largely upon the observer’s 
ability to select representative ma- 
terial. The prisoner cannot often be 
expected to diagnose his own situation. 
However, when he states the problems 
as they appear to him, we have an 
indication of the deeper-lying tenden- 
cies within the personality, as well as 
of some immediate effects of penal 
treatment. Furthermore, his beliefs 
have an important bearing upon future 
behavior. 


RELATION or Inmats. BODY To THE 
INSTITUTION 


When a body of relatively unedu- 
cated men live together in close asso- 


1Acknowledgment is made to the editor, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, for per- 
mission to use part of the material of a paper 
read before the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation in Feb., 1931. 
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ciation, almost invariably, a high degree 
of uniformity in behavior is induced 
by community pressure. This is 
particularly true of a prison group. 
Jealousy, gregariousness, and an ele- 
mental sense of group loyalty sustain 
such a regularity. To meet the pris- 
oners’ criteria of fairness, an almost 
mechanical uniformity of treatment 
is required. Special individual efforts 
at self-improvement are discouraged 
by group sentiment. In addition to 
the frequent example of indifference, 
the man who has not arrived at settled 
convictions about prison is confronted 
by arguments to the effect that such 
efforts will fail to bring reward. 

While the wishes of inmates play a 
part, the highly mechanized routine 
and the similarity of situation interests 
and immediate purposes are largely 
contributory to the standardization 
of prisoners’ behavior. The whole 
group is made up of a wide range of 
personality types. Some trends of 
attitude appear to be fairly general, 
while others characterize , particular 
groups. A considerable number, how- 
ever, find enough in common to make a 
predominant body of opinion. Gen- 
erally, the “regular fellow,” the type 
which stands for the code of the pris- 
oner, has been convicted of an acquisi- 
tive offense, developed in a relatively 
poor cultural environment, and has 
weak or unfavorable social attach- 
ments. Acquisitive crimes account 
for fifty per cent of the prison popula- 
tion, and over half of these men were 
under thirty years of age on last 
admission. 

The two other major groups are the 
sex offenders and those serving life 
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sentences. Most of the former group 
are of a low cultural and intellectual 
level. Some, particularly the violators 
of young children, are designated as 
“perverts” by the regular group. Sex 
offenders are about twenty per cent of 
the population. Life men constitute 
about sixteen per cent of the total. 
Most of them have been convicted of 
murder in the second degree. From an 
administrative point of view they are 
the best group in the institution. 

The inmates as a whole take the 
security of the place for granted, since 
the buildings are strong and the meth- 
ods of guarding, thorough. Occasion- 
ally a prisoner will locate a dishonest 
employee through whom to secure 
drugs or the implements for escape. 
A few restless spirits ceaselessly watch 
for a weak point in the defense. 

With one or two exceptions, little 
personal resentment is shown towards 
individuals in the administration. 
Contact with men at the camps, after 
release as well as during confinement, 
indicates that officials are often held 
in high esteem. Provided that a pris- 
oner does his work and adapts himself 
to the close daily routine, little more is 
required of him than orderly behavior 
and observance of the common cour- 
tesies. Between officer or instructor 
and inmate there is usually more of a 
“man to man” relationship than a 
formal one which places emphasis 
upon the status of guard and prisoner. 
This is particularly noticed by the 
visitor to the United States. 

The control of nine hundred men— 
some-of whom have little in life to lose 
—withm an area of seven acres is no 
simple task. Small oversights or ap- 
parent injustices can suffice to drama- 
tize the general resentment towards 
penal confinement, to a point of revolt. 
The prudent administrator, while he 
must maintain the dignity of his office 
and obey the law, does not neglect the 
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inmate opinion and is careful not to 
outrage it. The American tradition 
of democracy affects the relation be- 
tween administrator and inmate. 
There is something of a “live and let 
live” attitude on both sides. The 
management of a large institution 
such as this, calls for a judicious com- 
bination of firmness and compromise. 


INFORMERS 


Whether inmates should be met 
only as individuals or also through 
some committee or league is a debated 
question. In the absence of organized 
representation—as obtains at Charles- 
town-—and generally with it, prison 
administrators are accustomed to make 
use of informers. Local conditions in 
America, particularly the size of insti- 
tutions and the organization of criminal 
groups, increase the importance of 
this source of information. Disturb- 
ances which have occurred during the 
last few years show that prisons con- 
tain men prepared to take the lives of 
fellow inmates or of the staff. There 
clearly are cases in which it is the duty 
of an honorable and moral inmate to 
disclose information about plots to the 
administration and it is equally the 
duty of the administration to be recep- 
tive to such information. 

However, there is much resentment 
and harmful suspicion about spying. 
Cases are observed in which hatred of 
informers contributes largely to a sense 
of opposition towards the institution. 
Clearly, such an attitude stands in the 
way of effective contact between the 
inmate and the staff, and also there is a 
general unfavorable effect upon the 
group. According to the code of the 
“regular” group, information should 
in no circumstances be given to the 
administration. Apart from profes- 
sional informers, who are but a few, 
an official in close contact with the 
intelligence section of the work esti- 
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mates that a quarter of the men would 
give warning if some serious disturb- 
ance were proposed. 


JUSTICE AND THE CouRTS 


What has come to be called the 
“sporting theory of justice” is widely 
held by the inmate personnel. This is 
especially true of property offenders. 
Their detection was a result of accident 
or of inadequate crime technique; 
conviction and sentence followed from 
sheer weight of evidence or from ill 


fortune combined with the greater 


strength of the prosecuting side. ` Apart 
from sex and homicide cases, few claim 
to be innocent, though many question 
the propriety of their conviction. 
Typical grounds of technical innocence 
are: the methods of identification were 
not strictly fair; the goods were not 
found upon the accused; there was an 
element of doubt of which he should 
have been given the benefit, or, in the 
case of complicated procedures, the 
misdeed was quasi legitimate. 

More than a few inmates devote 
part of the recreation time to such 
topics and they devise plans to circum- 
vent conviction on future occasions. 
The general sporting background and 
the idea of conflict with the law on the 
part of persons bent on escaping its 
penalties are perhaps not altogether 
avoidable, since the machinery of 
justice must function to protect the 
rights of the accused citizen as well as 
those of the community. 

The usual inmate compares offense 
with offense and sentence with sen- 
tence. To him, perfect justice is a 
very even-handed justice. While 
many are open to persuasion that pre- 
vious criminal record is rightly taken 
into account in determining treat- 
ment, it is usually difficult for the 
inmate to understand why similar 
offenses incur different sentences. 
Prisoners argue that the length of 
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sentence is determined arbitrarily end 
unfairly. Partly because they fail to 
see any reasonableness in the treatment 
meted out, their sense of justice is often 
seriously outraged. 


Tup Sunset or RESPONSIBILITY 


Most inmates, even when guilt is 
acknowledged, will attempt to juszify 
themselves. ‘This seems to be deter- 
mined in part by an unconscious mo- 
tive to maintain self-esteem. Alsc, it 
is one of the common methods by which 
claims are urged for transfer and for 
parole. ‘There are three characteristic 
lines along which self-justification is 
attempted: the first is to explain the 
facts of the crime in the least un- 
favorable light; the second is to claim 
unusual stress of circumstances at the 
time of the offense or severe depriva- 
tions in earlier years; the third, which 
is used more commonly among the 
prisoners themselves, is to argue that 
society as a whole is selfish and dis- 
honest and that criminals are not 
different from the majority of citizens. 
Many economic and political processes 
are considered to be “rackets,” so 
that an ill-balanced and unrealistic 
view of society is commonly teld. 
Sometimes all three lines of argument. 
are pursued by the same individual. 
The aggressive antisocial person tends 
more to justify persistence in quasi 
legitimate or criminal pursuits. The 
submissive type tends to excuse. The 
arguments by which prisoners explain 
and justify themselves throw some 
light upon the needs for corrective 
persuasion and social education. 

The following cases show character- 
istic attitudes: 

“A,” twenty-three years of age, is 
serving a six-to-ten-year sentence on a 
property offense. He is fairly intelli- 
gent, healthy, has a good general ap- 
pearance, and is a satisfactory prisoner. 
“A”’s mother died during his infancy 
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and he was brought up in an institution 
for orphans. Since the age of fifteen 
he has been charged with twenty 
offenses and has served terms on pro- 
bation, at two juvenile institutions, 
and later at the reformatory. He has 
no plan for the future and is indifferent 
towards a definite project either in 
education or in trade training. He 
admits that his prospects of avoiding 
crime are unfavorable and says, 
“Once you get into these places you 
are done. At the time character was 
being formed I was cuffed from pillar 
to post. It is the environment that 
counts.” 

“B,” aged twenty-two, is serving a 
five-to-eight-year sentence for breaking 
and entering. He is of low average 
intelligence, has a somewhat dissipated 
appearance, but is a satisfactory worker 
at the institution. “B”’s father died 
when he was seven and he proved diff- 
cult to control, both at home and at 
school. He was sent toa reform school 
for larceny at fourteen. He failed 
once on parole and subsequently re- 
ceived a reformatory sentence. One 
emplover states he worked well for one 
year. “B” married at eighteen. His 
wife, for whom he shows considerable 
affection, visits him regularly. He 
has no definite plan for the future, 
stating that he will take any work that 
offers. He affirms that he will do 
what is right because he has learned a 
lesson, and for the sake of his wife. 
He appears to believe that being one 
of Boston’s poor, and associating with 
delinquents from an early age, are 
sufficient to explain his past short- 
comings. 

“C,” aged fifty-three, is serving a 
short sentence for the theft of several 
thousand dollars from a firm for which 
he was bookkeeper. He is intelligent, 
in good health, and a first-rate worker 
in the institution. So far as can be 
ascertained, he developed normally, 
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in good surroundings, and later made 
a satisfactory marriage. Eight years 
ago he received a short sentence for a 
similar offense. Upon release he will 
return to his family and has good pros- 
pects of obtaining work. He states 
that he was unable to earn sufficient 
money so that his family might “live” 
instead of “exist.” Business on the 
whole is dishonest, he asserts, and his 
employer at times secured money by 
quasi-legitimate means. His main re- 
gret concerns the failure of his crime 
technique. He says that he will live 
honestly in the future because crime 
does not pay. 

“D?” is serving a short sentence on 
a larceny charge. According to the 
finger-print records he has been con- 
victed on two previous occasions. He 
is intelligent, aggressive, egotistical, 
and cleverly evasive. No verifiable 
information has been obtained from 
him. He states that it is detection 
and not crime that does not pay; moral 
arguments do not count in this world; 
there are few people who will not con- 
sider a bribe. He states that he will 
do what the institution requires, in 
order to serve his time as easily as 
possible. “D”? is a smooth, self- 
possessed man of the world, who is not 
interested in any efforts to change his 
way of life. 

“E,” aged twenty-one, is serving 
a nine-to-twenty-year sentence for 
robbery while armed. His lengthy de- 
linquency record dates back to child- 
hood. He states that he came to 
realize the seriousness of crime when he 
reflected upon the amount of human 
wreckage to be observed in the prison 
yard during recreation. His attention 
was first drawn to this by an older in- 
mate, who later interested him in good 
literature. “E” has a plan for the 
future and is working consistently in 
the shop, at trade class, and at a uni- 
versity extension course. 
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Sense ofr HOPELESSNESS 


The attitude problem of life-term 
men is in several respects a special one. 
Concerning acts of homicide, for which 
most of the life men stand convicted, 
Stearns says: “It is very apparent 
that there is an element of confusion at 
these emotional heights which makes 
the statement of many individuals, 
that they do not know what happened, 
perfectly true.”? While there is no 
automatic arrangement whereby the 
cases of these men come up for recon- 
sideration, the usual expectation is 
that “life” will mean fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Many of these men have periods of 
extreme discouragement, but almost 
all are sustained by the hope of some 
day being free, and the administration 
believes that such hopes should be en- 
couraged. A few feel hopeless and 
desperate, but this is probably more 
characteristic of young men serving 
long sentences. “FE” who is serving a 
21—24-year sentence for robbery, and 
“G” who is serving 39-46 years, said 
that they would have preferred elec- 
trocution. Each of these men comes 
from a poor cultural background and 
has weak social attachments. The 
desperateness pointed to by such 
statements is unfavorable to group 
morale and is an administrative 
hazard. 


Mora VALUES AND SOCIAL ` 
MEANINGS 


When transfer to camp and release 
on parole are at stake, prisoners will 
usually declare their intention to “do 
what is right.” In disinterested con- 
versation, however, it is often difficult 
to discuss moral values in such a 
way that the prisoner feels they are 

2 Stearns, A. Warren, “Homicide in Massa- 


chusetts,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 
4, pp. 725-749, April, 1925. 
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real issues and not merely verbal 
ones, 

Prisoners as a class distrust promises 
or plans made in prison, and all moral 
aspiration. This is illustrated by the 
attitude towards sex. Many of these 
individuals seem incapable of express- 
ing themselves about sex otherwise 
than in the crude language of the street. 
They fail to realize that this set of facts 
can be viewed also from the standpoints 
of science, art, and religion. Since the 
framework of ideas which incloses a 
department of life partly determines 
the basic attitude, the failure to appre- 
ciate an important set of social mean- 
ings, which is pointed to by these facts, 
is at least a hazard to good social ad- 
justment, 

Intellectual awareness of perver- 
sions is soon acquired by the prisoner. 
In itself this is probably not a bad 
thing, since it can be part of a useful 
preventive education. There has been 
much exaggeration concerning the per- 
verting of innocent minds in prison. 
The most serious matter is the frequent 
lack of appreciation of the positive val- 
ues, and poor orientation in respect 
to the sex problem as a whole. The 
frequency of unfavorable attitudes re- 
flects deprivation in the cultural envi- 
ronment more than any other single 
factor. Doubtless the routine of the 
prison and separation from women are 


also very significant. 


Tum INSTITUTION as A TREATMENT 
DEVICE 


The staff of the prison looks to the 
steady routine, the shops, the school, 
separation from the opportunities for 
crime, and the unpleasantness of loss 
of liberty, to bring about rehabilita- 
tion. We do not find them regarding 
the institution as a number of clearly 
conceived treatment situations, de- 
signed to change antisocial habits and 
attitudes. On the part of inmates 
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there is also little tendency to look 
upon the prison as a total situation 
which induces reconstructive processes 
in their own lives. Almost invariably 
they find the routine irksome and the 
loss of liberty a source of stress. ‘The 
most frequent answer to the question 
“What have you learned from the 
institution?” is “Crime does not pay.” 
It is reported that improved crime 
technique is commonly discussed 
among property offenders. However, 
it appears probable, despite such dis- 
cussions, that many come to believe 
that crime is unprofitable. 

The general monotony of life and the 
limited incentives to effort contribute 
to a tempo of work somewhat slower 
than is found in the ordinary shop. 
Although an efficiency rating system 
and a small wage have a favorable in- 
fluence, the efforts of many show an 
absence of purpose. Some depart- 
ments, particularly the foundry, con- 
crete, machine, print, and shoe shops, 
evoke some active response because 
of the stimulating type of activity and 
because conditions are comparable 
with those of outside industry. Other 
tasks, such as tailoring, weaving, and 
knittirg, are viewed as almost punitive 
by many engaged at them. 

In society a great deal of necessary 
work is dull and uninteresting, but there 
the balance is more easily corrected, 
because ordinary social living offers 
diverse modes of recreation and escape 
which are not possible in prison. 
Many of these men have shown them- 
selves unwilling to persist at routine 
tasks while at liberty, and the shop 
has the function of disciplining to regu- 
lar labor, as well as of trade training. 
Since many inmates do not realize that 
discipline itself has a value, the re- 
habilitative effect of uncongenial occu- 
pations with few elements of training 
is probably very limited. 

It is interesting to note that eccord- 
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ing to a recent rating by the shop fore- 
men, under twenty per cent are indiffer- 
ent, uncodperative, or lazy. Apart 
from employment, the institution pro- 
vides a number of opportunities for 
inmates to improve themselves. How- 
ever, little pressure is brought to bear 
in having them utilized, and much is 
left to the initiative of the individual 
prisoner. 

Under an enlightened enactment in 
this state,’ psychiatric examinations 
are made of individuals indicted for a 
capital offense, or who are indicted or 
bound over for a felony, having been 
previously convicted of a felony. This 
examination takes place before the 
case is disposed of by the court. In 
addition, every prisoner is examined 
soon after admission, by the institu- 
tion psychiatrist. It is very rare, 
however, for a prisoner to seek psychi- 
atric aid on his own initiative. This 
branch of medicine is almost invariably 
thought of by the inmates as a diag- 
nostic device, and it is rather feared, 
because of the stigma of suspected 
abnormality. 

There is a tendency to look upon 
non-working time as a period to be 
occupied so that the hours will pass 
quickly. The newspaper or the novel 
is a simple way of meeting the need 
for stimulation. Often, reading is an 
aimless preoccupation, which does 
little to offset the “inward blankness”’ 
of prison existence. While there are 
some striking exceptions, few men can 
give an intelligent account of what 
they read. The mere shutting off of 
other outlets is rarely, in itself, suffi- 
cient to stimulate intelligent, self- 
initiated work. The period spent in 
isolation each day‘ is greater than the 


3 Chap. 415, Acts of 1921, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, known as the Briggs Law, after 
Dr. L. Vernon Briggs, who secured its passage 
through the legislature. 

4This averages approximately sixteen hours. 
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majority of inmates can put to profit- 
able use. Fifty individuals are work- 
ing at university extension courses 
and a somewhat larger number engage 
in cabinet making and other crafts 
work. In many cases, however, the 
prisoner shows little initiative in the 
use of time not occupied by labor. 

Members of the university group 
working at the prison endeavor to 
arrange individual programs covering 
both the period of confinement and 
that following release. In less than 
half of the cases is there an interested 
response. Most individuals declare 
their intention to obey the rules and 
apply themselves to work. Concern- 
ing anything further, unless elementary 
schooling be necessary, they require 
to be'convinced of the immediate prac- 
tical advantages to be gained. In the 
absence of a formal system of credits, 
an active response is not readily stimu- 
lated by pointing out that such efforts 
will be “helpful” towards transfer or 
parole. Indifference is common. It 
expresses itself by an unwillingness to 
be convinced that something more 
than obedience to the rules should be 
_ attempted. 


EXPECTATIONS AND PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


At the present time, economic con- 
ditions are such that planning for 
future employment is at best uncer- 
tain. To a quite unnecessary extent, 
however, the difficulties in the way 
of making clear-cut plans for the future 
are used to justify the attitude of living 
from day to day. Prisoners explain 
many things in terms of chance, and the 
terms “good break” and “bad break” 
come into frequent use. 

Two extremes are shown by those 
who do plan ahead. One is to exagger- 
ate the difficulties and hardships; the 
other, to think that reconstruction 
consists in little more than the choice 
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of an honest occupation and a decision 
to avoid crime. Some men say that 
they will work if they can get “a good 
job.” With an impractical ambition, 
they expect to pass directly into pleas- 
ant, well-paid work. 

The confirmed antisocial person 
tends to believe that the world owes 
him a living. Many of these men 
have made more demands on life than 
can the noncriminal citizen of similar 
earning ability. They have enjoyed 
the excitement and the material ad- 
vantages of automobiles, gambling, 
expensive clothing, and the other 
accessories of high living. Antic.pa- 
tions of the future are made in these 
terms rather than in those of frugal 
living and application to routine tasks. 
The individual who submits to poor 
clothes and squalor is held in conternpt, 
while little if any value is attached 
to conservative qualities. Premium is 
placed upon free spending, which is a 
common way of satisfying the need 
for self-display. It may be chat 
modern American culture favors this 
type of exaggeration. 

In some cases an inappropriate life 
goal is the outstanding difficulty. 
“H,” aged twenty-three, is serving a 
ten-to-twenty-year sentence for br2ak- 
ing and entering. He is a tall, well- 
built colored man, and a good səmi- 
skilled laborer, both in the prison and 
in private employ. He earned good 
wages at his occupation, but in food, 
clothing, gambling, and entertaining 
women, his spending habits were in- 
appropriate to his earning power. 
Although lacking business training, 
he is convinced that the real estate 
business is the best honest occupstion 
which he can follow upon release. The 
opinions expressed by “A” are cherac- 
teristic of the other extreme. Seen in 
different moods, certain men show 
both impractical optimism and extreme 
pessimism. 
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RESISTANCE TO AUTHORITY 


Another difficulty in the way of guid- 
ance hes in the resentment towards 
authority. Some believe that true 
independence demands that they show 
only the unavoidable minimum of 
codperativeness towards officers and 
others who symbolize authority. Un- 
willingness to accept discipline and to 
meet the routine demands of the job 
appears to play a causal rôle in many 
of these histories of unstable employ- 
ment. Moreover, these men have still 
to learn that the ordinary citizen is 
required to adapt himself to many un- 
pleasant situations. Frequently they 
ignore the practical needs of the future 
and seek to maintain the appearance 
and, if possible, the feeling of inde- 
pendence, power, and general well- 
being. 


TRANSFER AND PAROLE 


Life-sentence men are not considered 
for transfer. Also, a number of se- 
lected men are required for trusted 
positions at the prison. Over and 
above these groups, approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the total popu- 
lation have been placed in open camps. 
Of fifty candidates for parole seen by 
the writer, only ten were reported as 
unsatisfactory in work or conduct. 
Such facts indicate that there is a con- 
siderable proportion of ‘‘good prison- 
ers.” ‘Those seeking transfer or parole 
commonly urge their claims on grounds 
of good service to the institution and 
of promises to conform to social 
requirements. Statements of good in- 
tentions are often expressed by stereo- 
typed formule. Since ideas play a 
part in regulating action, these, how- 
ever, are not without importance. 

Many of the men on life terms 
endeavor to show their fitness for rec- 
ommendation for pardon by strict 
obedience and faithful service. As has 
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been pointed out, there is no provision 
whereby the claims of members of this 
group are heard at regular intervals. 
“I” aged twenty-three, who has 
served five years of a life term, regards 
imprisonment as a payment for the 
wrong that he did. He has learned a 
trade, studies, and uses his remaining 
leisure time to advantage. He hopes 
to oe able to present a strong case for 
pardon in another five or ten years. 

Except in the case of life-sentence 
men, @ prison term in this state has a 
designated minimum and maximum. 
If a man avoids breaches of prison 
rules, he is released at the expiration 
of zhe minimum sentence. This re- 
quirement may mean no more than 
that the successful inmate has been a 
gocd prisoner—one who knows and 
abides by the rules—and such com- 
phence is often a matter of formal 
obedience, having little relation to 
sinc2re effort at self-improvement dur- 
ing the term or to possibilities of good 
citizenship. Every inmate serving a 
definite term is eligible to appear 
before the Parole Board at the expira- 
tion of two thirds of his minimum 
sentence. 

Apart from earning a good work 
record and “trying to keep out of 
trouzle,’’ few men set themselves to 
earn release by systematic efforts 
towards self-improvement. The fol- 
lowing is a commonly expressed atti- 
tude: A parole cannot necessarily be 
earned, since conditions over and above 
behavior during detention may deter- 
mine the Board’s decision. Since the 
privilege cannot be definitely earned, 
the best course for the inmate is to 
“do his time,” keep out of trouble, 
and hope for a favorable “break.” 
Such attitudes are supported by un- 
codéperative individuals who, during 
discussion at recreation periods, exag- 
gerate the number of those who fail 
to gain parole. Also, they argue 
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from cases such as that of “J” that it 
is useless to attempt to earn parole. 
“J” was denied parole on grounds of 
a bad criminal record. He occupied 
a trusted position and had worked 
assiduously at university extension 
courses. 

Towards parole supervision and the 
police, fear, ignorance, and something 
of resistance to discipline may be recog- 
nized. Although the prisoner will 
sometimes look to the parole officer 
for help in securing employment, he 
sees the service as one of supervision, 
and almost completely ignores the 
important guidance phase. l 


SUMMARY oF Forecoina ENDINGS 


The prison situation itself and’a sense 
of belonging to a group partly deter- 
mine the inmates’ attitude and behav- 
ior. A considerable proportion of 
prisoners can be rated as “good” from 
the standpoint of work and obedience 
to rules. Many appear to be per- 
suaded that crime is unprofitable. 
Even among “good” prisoners we en- 
counter unfavorable attitudes towards 
responsibility for the offense, the earn- 
ing of release, and parole supervision. 
These unfavorable attitudes are charac- 
terized by a tendency to simplify prob- 
lems in a way common to the thinking 
of the ill-informed and of children; 
they are elaborations of failure reac- 
tions, rather than critical. judgments 
which prepare the way for personal 
reconstruction. They are a means 
by which the individual passes lightly 
over unpleasant facts of the past or 
future, and justifies a minimum of 
reconstructive effort in the present. 
They point to neglect in planning for 
the future on the part of individuals 
who are deficient in social adjustments 
at the habit level and who have be- 
come separated from such protective 
devices as the censure and the guidance 
of family, neighborhood, and church, 
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which normally play an important 
part in regulating conduct. 


Tue REMOLDING oF ATTITUDES 


Beliefs and attitudes shown by the 
prisoner, which upon the face of thimgs 
are symptoms of failure to adapt bim- 
self socially, may also be regardec. as 
criticisms of penal treatment anc cf 
society. Progress in the management 
of crime implies something much w-der 
than the repression of criminal acts. 
Certain attitudes can be understood 
and altered, if at all, only at the lawer 
symbolic levels. These present a prob- 
lem for deep psychological analysis. 

What the prisoner thinks and feels is 
only one of the factors to be considered 
in treatment. Because a particular 
attitude is unfavorable to rehabilita- 
tion, it does not follow that it should be 
changed immediately and at all costs. 
Habit training and discipline are values 
which ought not to be sacrificed in bring- 
ing about a feeling of codperativeness. 

Among the treatment recommen- 
dations of our case conferences, “per- 
suasion” is included with unfailing 
regularity. It is one of three basic 
methods of psychotherapy, and, com- 
bined with the method of analys‘s, 
plays a part in most scientific eforts 
to reconstruct behavior. In terms of 
the needs of typical prison inmates, 
what are some of the things that 
“persuasion’’ implies? 

Having the question of attitudes 
particularly in mind, there are two 
principles of treatment which seem in 
accord both with practical exper.ence 
and with the findings of modern psy- 
chology. The sense of justice, either 
of the group or of the individual, 
should, so far as possible, be sat_sfied 
by reasonable, honest action supple- 


mented by explanation and persuesion. 


8 Hart, Bernard, Psychopathology, Its Devecop- 
ment and Its Place in Medicine, p. 125, Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1927. 
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The purposes and the values behind 
treatment measures should, sọ far as 
possible, be appreciated by those sub- 
jected to them. Such a course dimin- 
ishes resentment towards disciplinary 
methods, and, through the under- 
standing that it fosters, makes intelli- 
gent coöperation possible. 

Some kinds of informing are clearly 
repugnant to the elementary decencies. 
Prisoners are often inclined to assume, 
however, that every person who gives 
information about others to superiors 
merits only contempt. Present condi- 
tions in the large prisons are such that 
complete elimination of informing 
would be a hazardous step. Neverthe- 
less, some of the present resentment 
towards it might be diminished, were 
the type of information acceptable from 
any inmate defined in a more formal 
way. A formula sufficiently flexible 
to reconcile the principles of safety and 
self-respect is possible. This is a 
problem in which, ideally speaking, 
administration and inmate have a 
joint responsibility. 

The following is suggested as a way 
in which the situation might be defined: 
In order to secure the safety of the 
institution, the administration must at 
times receive information from in- 
mate sources; reporting vitally impor- 
tant matters is different from mean, 
petty informing; in the long run, the 
development of group privileges de- 
pends on the extent to which present 
liberal measures are protected from 
abuse; the informing can be done in an 
impersonal way, for a social end, 
without intention of individual advan- 
tage; the fullest protection from the 
administration is due to those who 
carry out this rather distasteful and 
sometimes dangerous duty. 


PRESENTATION OF CorRECTIVH IpHAS 


The tendency of prisoners to exag- 
gerate the defects in society and in 
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starting point in corrective persuasion, 
it is important to acknowledge defects 
in the social machinery. The psy- 
chc ogical effect of a prison makes its 
inmates alert to detect the ingenuous 
or the hypocritical. Furthermore, one 
cannot argue realistically either that 
nature and society offer equal oppor- 
tunities to all, or that the courts always 
act intelligently and fairly. 

Having acknowledged the facts on 
the side of evil, it is important to secure 
an equal recognition of the integrity, 
the self-sacrifice, the benevolence, and 
other phenomena of good in society. 
The chief problem here is to cultivate a 
better perspective on good and evil. 
To this end it is useful to show some of 
the difficulties in the way of social 
organization and particularly of the 
courts and the penal systems in carry- 
ing out their functions. ‘The recon- 
struction of behavior is a difficult 
problem both for society and for the 
individual who has developed antiso- 
cial traits, and some inmates are capable 
of appreciating the general impersonal 
aspect of it. 

Tke distrust of ideals prevalent in 
prison reflects cultural deprivation in 
many cases. Direct persuasion and 
education may play a part in counteract- 
ing this attitude, but also stimulating 
influences are needed, such as asso- 
ciation with well-developed personali- 
ties, religion, music, and books. ‘This 
distrust appears in relation to many 
departments of life. 


TMPORTANCE or SEX PROBLEMS 


Since problems related to sex play 
an important part in the moral tone 
of the institution, they furnish a num- 
ber of definite issues, some of which 
we will briefly examine from the stand- 
points of situations and attitudes. 
This involves both ethical and mental 
hygiene considerations, 
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A number of inmates in this prison 
have passed through a reformatory 
institution where individual sex teach- 
ing, with an unnecessary emphasis upon 
masturbation, has been carried on for 
several years. This teaching appears 
in a number of cases to have left an 
attitude of skepticism towards sex 
ethics in general. It is probably de- 
sirable that some general foundation 
for individual work should be laid by 
a more impersonal method. The in- 
mates as a whole seem to stand in need 
of well-grounded information concern- 
ing the ideals, common deviations, and 
the perversions. Selected mental hy- 
giene literature, which introduces a 
suitable vocabulary and set of ideas 
and gives well-balanced statements of 
problems which commonly arise, could 
be made available. 

During recreation periods the pris- 
oners often discuss the contents of 
interviews with the psychiatrist, the 
social worker, or other member of the 
staff. Such discussion often leads to 
distortion of the facts, since many in- 
mates are not educated to appreciate 
the scientific point of view. The tacit 
assumptions of the group play a 
particularly important rôle in these 
matters. In a prison of this type, per- 
suasion and education of individuals, 
and administrative acts in general, have 
to be carried out with the probable 
reactions of the group steadily in mind. 
More can be accomplished at the pres- 
ent juncture by giving the inmates a 
good general orientation to problems 
of sex than by starting with intensive 
analyses of personal problems, followed 
by formal and direct exhortation. 
However, we are not overlooking the 
fact that in certain cases, intensive 
analysis is essential if any treatment 
is to be effective. 

To the man in prison, woman’s sig- 
nificance as a sex object undoubtedly 
becomes exaggerated. The difficulty 
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arising from segregation is met to some 
extent at this institution by provision 
for visiting (under supervision in an 
open guardroom) by members of the 
family and friends. Because of weak 
social attachments and other circum- 
stances, many inmates have no friends, 
particularly women, through whom to 
exercise this privilege. For example, 
at Massachusetts State Prison over 
two hundred inmates recelve only 
occasional visits. 

There has existed a deep-rooted preju- 
dice against employing women in a 
prison for men. In the divisions of 
nursing, education, and social work 
there appears to be no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of employing a 
carefully selected type. At this insti- 
tution there are two woman social 
workers who have regular interviews 
with inmates regarding family prob- 
lems. This is a step towards correct- 
ing some unhealthy attitudes due to 
segregation, 


PLaciIne or RESPONSIBILITY 


Àn extreme sense of guilt or of failure 
paralyzes effort. Extreme self-justi- 
fication, while protecting self-esteem, 
is an opiate to reconstructive effort. 
In bringing about an attitude favorable 
to treatment, both chronic sense of 
failure and chronic self-satisfaction 
have to be attacked. As a way of 
justifying themselves, inmates usually 
trace responsibility for their acts to 
some circumstance other than their 
own volition. i 

Clearly, there are determinants of 
action beyond the individual. He- 
redity, instinctive tendencies, cultural 
opportunities, economic conditions, and 
perhaps even chance, play a part in 
the career of each inmate. Causes 
of this kind may profitably be discussed 
with him in relation to his problem. 


¢ At Trenton, New Jersey, the prison hospital 
is managed by a woman greduate nurse. 


THE ATTITUDHS OF PRISONERS AS 4 FACTOR IN REHABILITATION 


Following such a course gives a sense 
of realism to the interview. As amat- 
ter cf general policy, it is sound to be 
as frank as is prudently possible about 
the facts. Prison inmates seek to 
explain their past in the most favorable 
light. The criminologist needs the 
fullest possible data upon the crime 
and the social and personal history, 
in order to bring the inmate to face 
the facts of his situation. 

Human experience has shown also 
that the sense of personal responsibility 
plays an important rôle in regulating 
action. Particularly with individuals 
on a low cultural level, who are seeking 
to explain away their own responsi- 
bility, it is necessary that this factor 
receive attention through proper defi- 
nition and emphasis. Responsibility 
needs to be defined both in general 
terms and in relation to the individual 
case. For example, certain men are 
prone to commit crimes of sex or of 
violence when intoxicated. They 
must be shown that for them, most 
of the responsibility is located at the 
point of using alcohol. Criminological 
theory may well be brought to bear 
upon the practice of corrective persua- 
sion. Ferri’s interpretation of “limited 
moral freedom,” ? expressed at a con- 
ceptual level appropriate to the given 
case, appears to be suitable as a basis 
on which to meet questions concerning 
responsibility which arise in the course 
of interviews. 


INSTRUOCTING PRISONERS AS TO 
TREATMENT 


If the institution is to be regarded 
as a treatment situation, individual 
inmates need to be made aware of the 
constructive possibilities which at pres- 
ent exist. The public is rapidly being 

1 Ferri, Enrico: Criminal Sociology. English 
Translation, p. $08. The Modern Cnminal 


Series, Boston: Little Brown and Company, 
1917. 
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educated as to the importance of psy- 
chiatry in treating crime. Little, how- 
ever, has been done to inform prisoners 
of the type of help which they may 
receive from psychotherapy. At pres- 
ent most of them know psychiatry 
only as an art by which the sane and 
the insane are distinguished. Simi- 
larly, the values of steady work, trade 
training education, constructive leisure 
hebits, and discipline are capable of 
elucidation. 

It appears to the writer that teaching 
through case studies, which has proved 
so necessary in the training of the doc- 
tor, the social worker, and the lawyer, 
will prove to be similarly useful in the 
resducation of some types of criminals. 
Certain prisoners ask how they, in cir- 
cumstances which they state in terms 
of their own histories, can be benefited 
by penal treatment. Part of the an- 
swer to such questions can be given by 
citing cases of men who have succeeded 
and others who have failed, and by dis- 
cussing the conditions underlying these 
successes or failures. In the writer’s 
opinion, to discuss problems with the 
prisoner in terms of cases is a most 
effective line of attack. It is possible 
that this method can be brought into 
systematic use as one of the techniques 
of reéducation. Case studies would 
be prepared along the lines of those 
published by the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion and the child guidance clinics, 
and made available to parole or cor- 
rectional officers. Possibly selected 
cazes might be made directly available 
to inmates as part of a handbook.® 

Some men will welcome guidance 
because of the intrinsic worth of the 
activities which are recommended, | 
However, most inmates require some 
practical incentives and measurable 
results if their codperation is to be 

8A handbook which embodies case history 


matsrial is now in preparation with a view to its 
possible use among inmates at Charlestown. 
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more than verbal. Release on parole 
is the strongest and most generally 
operating incentive; then comes trans- 
fer to an institution with a less rigid 
routine, and then responsible or spe- 
cially interesting work within the 
institution. It is practicable to ar- 
range a program for each individual 
and to grant credits towards the 
desired objectives. 

since the Board of Parole is charged 
with final pronouncement on the re- 
ward earned, it is necessary to secure 
its approval of the general policy fol- 
lowed in arranging programs and 
establishing criteria for measuring the 
inmates’ progress. Clearly, any board 
of parole must depend largely upon 
the judgments of ‘the staff which is 
making regular contact with the in- 
mate. The qualities which make the 
potentially satisfactory citizen should, 
so far as possible, be looked for in 


evaluating the prisoner, and particu-. 


larly when we are dealing with what is 
believed to be salvageable material. 
At present, little systematic effort is 
made to differentiate between the 
good prisoner and the good potential 
citizen. 


PAROLE SUPERVISION AND THE POLICE 


As part of the critical attitude to- 
wards parole, the elemental childish 
resistance to discipline may be recog- 
nized. However, there is in addition a 
not ungrounded fear of some elements 
of this supervision. In particular, 
prisoners are afraid of the parole visit 
as one of the ways in which they are 
identified as ex-convicts, either on the 
job or in their homes or social groups. 

It is extremely difficult for parole 
officers themselves to lay down definite 
rules and safeguards. Ideally speak- 
ing, it is best for the subject and for 
society when a criminal error of the 
past is not concealed. When a mar- 
riage is involved, it is, in almost all 
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cases, the duty of the parole officer to 
insist that the prospective partner be 
informed as to the parole status. 
This is clearly in the long-period inter- 
est of both parties. 

Where work has been found through 
the department there is no difficulty, 
since the officer when seeking tae 
prospective employer is morally obli- 
gated to give his client’s status. In 
certain other cases, the parole officer 
may wittingly or unwittingly cause the 
history to be known, with a discharge 
as a consequence. Owing to the slow 
growth of public understanding and 
tolerance in these matters, it is usually 
fair and prudent, unless there be strong 
counter indications, for the officer to 
do nothing to expose the fact of 
previous conviction, either to fellow 
workers or to the employer. This 
policy is commonly followed by parole 
officers. Some of them display both 
tact and ingenuity in managing awk- 
ward predicaments. | 

Many prison inmates have yet to 
learn that a division of parole aims to 
keep released men in the community 
and not to have them returned to 
prison, There is need, however, of a 
more thorough understanding of the 
difficulties of supervision and of social 
readjustment on the part of both off- 
cers and parolees. General principles 
can be stated more clearly. 

While some of the complaints appear 
to be justified, the attitude of ,the 
body of inmates to parole supervision 


_is considerably influenced by the type 


of man, who, having failed in the out- 
side world, wishes to rest responsibility 
elsewhere than upon his own weakness. 
Better understanding and reasonable 
expectations as to the nature of parole 
can be cultivated by educative and 
persuasive measures during the man’s 
confinement. Both the supervisory 
and ‘the protective aspects should be 
made clear. 


Toe ATTITUDES oF PRISONERS AS A Factor IN REHABILITATION 


If the inmate is to be satisfied, his 
criticisms must be examined and 
evaluated, and when fair, met. 

Some take it as axiomatic that the 
police are interested in having men on 
parole reconvicted, and that parole 
officers assist the police to this end. 
While it would be quite improper for a 
parole officer to take any steps to con- 
ceal, a parolee from the police, some 
independence of the two services is well 
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justified for the present. In the long 
period, however, it will probably be 
found desirable that the police depart- 
ment be associated with constructive 
case work, including the helping of dis- 
charged prisoners. Gains from this 
arrangement would be greater social- 
ization of the police attitude, and a 
diminished sense of antagonism and of 
persecution on the part of a group which 
regards itself as quarry for the police. 


English Prisons 


By ALEXANDER PATERSON, V.C. 
H. M. Commissioner of Prisons, London, England 


NTIL the year 1877, the prisons 

for those serving sentences of 
three years or more were under the di- 
rectors of convict prisons, who in their 
turn were appointed by and responsible 
to the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. The local prisons, where men 
and women awaited trial or served 
sentences of less duration, were con- 
trolled by the magistrates of the differ- 
ent counties, but were subject to the 
regular inspection of certain. officers 
also appointed by the Home Secretary. 
In 1877 an Act of Parlament was 
passed, whereby the administration of 
these local prisons was transferred from 
the local magistrates to a body of Prison 
Commissioners whom the Home Secre- 
tary appointed for the purpose. It 
was, however, enacted that the magis- 
trates should in each area appoint some 
of their number to visit the local prison, 
to hear complaints, and to punish 
prisoners whose offenses were too seri- 
ous for adjudication by the governor. 
These committees of visiting justices 
are still in operation and are of great 


value. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF CONTROL 


In course of time the directors of the 
convict prisons and the commissioners 
of the local prisons were merged into 
one body, and in their hands is vested 
the care and the control of all prisons 
in England and Wales. The Com- 
mission comprises a chairman and two 
other commissioners, the one adminis- 
_ trative, and the other medical, and is 
retnforced by four assistant commis- 
sioners, one of whom acts as its secre- 
tary. When a commissionership is 
vacant, the King, on the recommenda- 


tion of the Home Secretary, appoints a 
successor, signing and issuing to him a 
royal warrant. 

The commissioners and their assist- 
ants and the whole of their head- 
quarter staff are permanent and pen- 
sionable civil servants, retiring at such 
time between the ages of sixty and six- 
ty-five as they or the Department may 
decide. 

Under this system a certain con- 
tinuity of policy can be maintained, and 
the control of the prisons, though sub- 
ject always to the will of Parliament, is 
divorced from the changing moods of 
party politics. The Commission meets 
when occasion requires, as a small 
body of colleagues, each responsible for 
his share in the work of the Depart- 
ment. A difference of opinion may 
arise in the course of discussion, but 
there is nothing more characteristic of 
the tradition of the commission than 
the fact that a vote has never yet 
been taken. 

To each of the three assistant com- 
missioners is allotted a third of the 
thirty-five establishments under the 
care of the commission, and each as- 
sistant in addition is specially con- 


-cerned with particular phases of the 


prison problem, one being expert in 
security and size of staff, another in 
education and aid on discharge, and a 
third in the training of the young 
offender. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Each establishment is in the charge 
of a governor, who, like those above 
and below him in the hierarchy, is 2 
permanent and pensionable civil serv- 
ant. There are two establishments 
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for women and girls only. In the case 
of one, the governor is a woman; in the 
other, the governor is a male doctor, 
and his deputy is a woman. 

In prisons where the daily average 
population exceeds five hundred, a 
deputy governor is usually appointed; 
and in the Borstal Institutions for 
offenders between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, the governor is assisted 
by a number of housemasters, each one 
being in charge of seventy lads. This 
system of housemasters finds a replica 
in one or two special prisons for the 
training of adult offenders, where a 
house warden is set at the head of each 
fifty or hundred men. There are four 
grades of governor in the Prison Serv- 
ice, according to the seniority of each 
or the size of his prison. The maxi- 
mum salary of the senior grade is such 
that, when augmented by a war bonus 
and certain emoluments, his total 
remuneration is the equivalent of 
£1,200 per annum. 

The governor is assisted in his ad- 
ministration of the prison by a medical 
officer and a chaplain, who are responsi- 
ble to him for the medical and spiritual 
care of the prisoners. In an establish- 
ment where the population is normally 
over four hundred, these are whole- 
time officers; but in smaller institutions 
they are doctors and clergymen in the 
district who are required to give a por- 
tion of their time to the prison. They 
are required to visit it at least once a 
day and at any time of emergency. 

The keeping of accounts, the issue of 
stores and pay, and the organization of 
prison industries are vested in a stew- 
ard who has been trained in the clerical 
branch of the Prison Service. The 
head of the discipline staff is the chief 
officer, who, should there be no deputy 
governor, takes charge of the prison 
in the absence of the governor. Be- 
tween him and the ordinary officer is an 
intermediate rank of principal officer, 
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which is normally reached by an officer 
after twenty years’ service. 

The entire staff of the English Prison 
Service numbers 2,750, and the daily 
average number of people in their 
charge is about 12,000. 

This brief outline of an administra- 
tive machine should not close without 
reference to the spirit of loyalty and 
comradeship which pervades every rank 
in the Service. 


SELECTION AND ‘TRAINING OF 
Prison GOVERNORS 

A prison governor is appointed by the 
Home Secretary, and his appointment 
can be terminated only by the decision 
of the Home Secretary. ‘There exists a 
Selection Board, composed of represen- 
tatives of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and the Prison Commissioners, 
which meets whenever there is a va- 
cancy in the rank of governor. One 
member of the Selection Board is a 
woman. Applications for the post 
have usually been received from a 
large number of different types of men; 
these applications are reviewed by the 
Prison Commissioners, and a selected 
number of applicants are asked to at- 
tend before the Selection Board for 
interview. ‘The interview lasts from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. The candi- 
date’s history is reviewed, and an ap- 
praisal is made of his intelligence, his 
temperament, his capacity, and his 
ideals. The Selection Board _ then 
makes a recommendation to the Home 
Secretary, and he accepts the recom- 
mendation and appoints the candidate 
whom the Board has chosen. 

There are in the Prison Service a 
certain number of men in the lower 
ranks who, by exceptional personality 
or ability have shown that they 
should be considered for promotion to 
the rank of governor. Such men are 
selected by the commissioners and are 
brought before the Selection Board, 
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where they are compared with the 
candidates from outside the Service. 
It happens not infrequently that. a 
serving officer is chosen in preference to 
an outside applicant. 


Should the newly appointed gov- 
ernor have had no previous experience | 
in the Prison Service, he is sent for a’ 


period of three months as supernumer- 
ary deputy governor to a large prison, 
where he is thoroughly instructed in 
every detail of a governor’s work. At 
the end of this period he is posted as 
deputy governor at a large prison, 
where he works on probation for two 
years. If he has given satisfaction, his 
appointment is confirmed at the end of 
that time. 


OFFICERS or LOWER Rank 


Officers below the rank of governor 
are appointed by the Prison Commis- 
sioners, but they can be dismissed from 
the Service only with the consent of the 
Home Secretary. A very large num- 
ber of applications, ranging from 5,000 
to 10,000 in a single year, are received 
for the post of prison officer. These 
applications must be made on a pre- 
scribed form and be accompanied by a 
statement in the candidate’s own hand- 
writing, giving a brief history of his life. 
A commissioner reads through all these 
applications and selects a certain num- 
ber of what appear to be suitable candi- 
dates, and these are summoned to 
attend at the prison nearest their home 
address at a date when that prison is 
being visited by a commissioner or an 
assistant commissioner. The candi- 
date must attend at his own expense, 
and is then subjected to three tests. 
He is interviewed by the commissioner 
for fifteen to thirty minutes, and if he 
appears to be an outstanding man, he 
must then undergo a searching medical 
examination, and must secure more 
than thirty out of one hundred marks 
in an educational examination, which 
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comprises a piece of dictation and 
some intelligence tests. ` 

There are about 120 vacancies to be 
filled in the ranks of the Service in the 
course of an average year, and four 
training courses are arranged, ` each 
lasting for two months. Some weeks 
before such a course is about to start, 
thirty of the men who have acquitted 
themselves most creditably at the in- 
terview and in the medical and educa- 
tional tests are required to report at the 
training school on the first day of the 
course. 

The training these applicants receive 
is varied and arduous. They will be 
on duty for eight hours a day, and if 
they are wise will spend ‘a certain 
amount of time each evening writing 
out the notes they have made on the 
lectures they have heard. Not less 
than two hours a day are spent in physi- 
cal exercises, in order that the great 
majority of them may subsequently ke 
able to lead a squad of prisoners in such 
exercises. It is also true that in the 
course of their physical training they 
reveal certain qualities of good temper, 
self-control, and power of command. 
They are divided into sections of ten or 
twelve, and each section is under a 
specially selected principal officer, who 
teaches them the rules and the duties 
of a prison officer. In addition to the 
detailed instruction given by these prin- 
cipal officers in their sections, they as- 
semble together three or four times a 
week to receive lectures of a more gen- 
eral type from visiting commissioners 
and from senior officers of the prison at 
which the training school is located. 
Some of these lectures are practical, 
others of an inspirational nature. 

During their two months of training 
the men live in a hostel. They are 
lodged free of charge, but pay the cost 
of their food, which amounts to 8 or 10 
shillings a week. The remainder of 
their pay, which averages £2.10.0.. a 
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week, is usually sent home to their de- 
pendents. While living in the hostel 
they are under the daily observation of 


senior members of the staff, and it is 


possible to form a just view of a man’s 
character and habits. This makes it 
possible to discover the intemperate or 
bad-tempered or foul-mouthed man. 
The trainees wear mufti, as it is con- 
sidered easier to form an estimate of a 
man’s manners and habits when he is 
wearing his own clothes than if he is put 
into uniform. 

During the course of training the 
whole class pays visits to various es- 
tablishments such as reformatories and 
industrial schools in the neighborhood, 
and is also taken to quarter sessions 
and assizes in order to be instructed in 
court and escort duties. 


EXAMINATIONS AND PLACEMENT 


Halfway through the course and at 
the end of the course, the men are 
given a written examination calculated 
to ciscover how far they have taken the 
trouble to learn the details of prison 
work. At the end of the course they 
have a further examination from an 
outside expert in their power to train a 
squad in physical exercises. On the 
day before the course ends, a commis- 
sioner visits the training school and 
examines each officer orally at some 
length. He then meets the instruc- 
tors and the senior members of the 
staff and discusses the case of each 
individual trainee. Should there be 
any doubt as to a man’s fitness for the 
work, the benefit of the doubt is given 
to the Prison Service, and not to the 
man. Out of every thirty men in the 
training school it is probable that 
twenty-five will pass and the others will 
be rejected. 

The successful candidates are then 
posted from the training school to dif- 
ferent establishments, and in the 
allocation, regard is had-to the area 
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from which a man’ has come. In 
order to save him the expense of mov- 
ing his family and furniture, he is if 
possible posted to a prison near his 
home. On the other hand, regard 
must also be had to the suitability of 
each man for a particular type of in- 
stitution. Some are better fitted to 
deal with adolescents, others with 
mature men. Some of them have 
knowledge of an industry which will 
be useful in a particular establishment 
where that industry is im progress. 

When a newly trained officer reaches 
his destination he is under instruction 
for a further period of two months, 
learning the particular details of that 
institution. At the end of the two 
months, if the governor and the chief 
officer report favorably upon him, he is 
posted for regular duty in the prison 
and counts as a regular member of the 
staff. For a further eight months, 
however, he is still on probation, and 
his services may be dispensed with at 
any time, without any reason being 
given. When twelve months have 
elapsed since he entered the training 
school, the commissioners either con- 
firm his appointment, in which case he 
becomes a permanent and pensionable 
member of the Civil Service, or they 
extend his probation for another period 
up to twelve months, or they come to 
the conclusion that he is unsuitable for 
the work of a prison officer, and in that 
event they dispense with his services. 


STUDIES AND ACTIVITINS OF OFFICERS 


Although he may by now be con- 
firmed in his appointment, a prison 
officer is still required to continue his 
studies. Promotion to a higher rank 
is dependent upon his passing an ex- 
amination. He may take this ex- 
amination after he has served for five 
years, although it may well be that he 
will not be promoted for several years 
after that date. 
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Theexaminationisintwoparts. The 
first consists in a written test arranged 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
which is calculated to show that the 
officer has reached and maintained a 
certain standard of general education. 
The papers set are on the knowledge of 
his duties, on a set book, and general 
knowledge. If he passes this first part 
of the examination he can present him- 
self for the second part, which consists 
of an interview with a visiting com- 
missioner or assistant commissioner. 
This interview may last half an hour or 
more, and will cover the whole range of 
his duties. In order to improve their 
chances of passing this promotion ex- 
amination, officers attend classes and 
study privately and so maintain or 
advance their educational standard. 

The general morale of officers is 
greatly improved by the establishment 
of cricket and football teams at the 
different institutions, and by the 
fcrmation of officers’ clubs, where they 
and their families can meet and indulge 
in various forms of recreation. At the 
larger establishments there are annual 
dinners, attended by representatives 
from headquarters and by a number of 
local magistrates and officials, and on 
these occasions the staff realizes its cor- 
porate unity. The Service furthermore 
maintains a convalescent home and a 
provident fund for the benefit of its 
members. A prison officers’ magazine 
circulates freely to all establishments. 
Representative officers are elected twice 
a year to confer with the commission- 
ers on various subjects concerning the 
welfare of the Service. 


Prison LABOR 


Every convicted prisoner and every 
debtor is required to work six days a 
week. ‘They work in association for 
eight hours a day, and after the evening 
meal are required to work in their cells 
for another two hours unless they are 
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attending evening classes. Men await- 
ing trial are not compelled to work but 
are given work if they prefer to do it, 
and receive a small cash payment in 
return, which may not exceed 5/— a 
week, 

With some very trifling exceptions, 
all the products of prison labor are sold 
to different Government departments. 
All the mailbags used by the General 
Post Office, and a considerable number 
of other articles used by the postal 
authorities are manufactured in the 
prisons. The Office of Works, which 
furnishes all Government offices, buys a 
large number of rugs and mats, together 
with a certain amount of furniture. 
All the clothing worn by the prisoners 
is woven and tailored in the various 
institutions. Sheets, blankets, towels, 
and the like, are also made in the 
prisons. There are five prison farms, 
and in addition each prison has a cer- 
tain space for market gardening, so 
that vegetables may be grown for the 
use of the inmates. A considerable 
number of prisoners are employed on 
keeping the prison buildings and 
quarters in repair, and building addi- 
tional quarters for the staff. In one 
or two cases the entire institution has 
been built by inmate labor. 

The great majority of the prisoners 
are sentenced only for short periods of 
weeks or months, and it is therefore 
impossible to give them any skilled 


‘work. They are necessarily employed 


on simple and repetitive operations 
such as the sewing of mailbags or the 
picking of coir. Men who are sen- 
tenced for long periods and lads in our 
Borstal Institutions are instructed in 
wood and metal workshops and attain a 
very fair degree of profficiency. Diffi- 
culties, however, arise on their dis- 
charge, as the trade unions are not 
usually disposed to regard prison 
training as the equivalent of civil ap- 
prenticeship. 


ENGLISH PRISONS 


The principle behind our system of 
prison industries is that a man shall, 
so jar as possible, be allocated to work 
which is analogous to what he has done 
before he came to prison; and which is 
likely to provide him with the means of 
earning ah honest livelihood on dis- 
charge. Where it is impossible to al- 
locate him to such an occupation we 
try, at any rate, to insure that he is 
kept hard at work for a good working 
day, so that although he may not gain 
any skill, he will acquire the habit of 
hard work. . 

Ordinarily a prisoner receives no 
payment for the work he does. He is 
recuired to work industriously, and if 
he does not do so he is punished. In 
two of our establishments we have re- 
cently inaugurated a system of paying 
wages which are determined according 
to the output of each group of inmates. 
The average wage received by any one 
man is about 1/— a week, which he is 
allowed to spend on cigarettes or addi- 
tional articles of diet. This experi- 
ment is still in its infancy, but it has 
already doubled the output of each 
man included in the scheme, and has 
had a very favorable effect upon dis- 
cipline. 


EDUCATION IN PRISONS 


During the last century, education 
in prisons was largely confined to the 
teaching of illiterate prisoners how to 
read and write. In modern times, 
however, the number of illiterate pris- 
oners received is negligible, and the 
education provided has taken quite a 
different form. In certain prisons 
where a number of young offenders are 
collected, professional teachers from the 
neighboring towns are paid at an over- 
time rate to come for two hours on three 
evenings a week and instruct these 
young prisoners in such general subjects 
as English, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, and others. 
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With regard, however, to the adult 
prisoners, we have, during the last 
seven or eight years, inaugurated an 
entirely different system of evening 
classes.- Each week more than four 
hundred teachers come from outside 


, and take classes of prisoners ir a great 


variety of subjects, rangmg from 
hobbies and handicrafts to English 
literature, play reading, ethics, and 
economics. 

These teachers come without any 
remuneration; they keep their own 
discipline, and no prison officer is 
present during the classes. The pris- 
oners are allowed to have notebooks 


‘and are given textbooks. Some of 


them study for external examinations, 
and take their certificates and diplomas 
as ordinary students. In our Borstal 
Institutions the lads are allowed to go 
out in the evening and attend classes at 
the Municipal Technical School. 

The work done by these voluntary 
teachers has the effect of encouraging 
prisoners to study in their cells. It 
widens their horizon, rescues them from 
self-pity and retrospection, and gives 
them a clean, healthy outlook on life. 


SOCIALIZING AGENCIES WITHIN 
THE PRISON 


To each prison there is appointed a 
chaplain who is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a Roman 
Catholic priest who is usually a part- 
time officer. Ministers of the free 
churches are also appointed to visit 
and hold services for members of their 
respective denominations. It . fre- 
quently happens that these priests and 
ministers are able to recall to a man the 
teaching of his earlier days and to in- 
duce a better frame of mind. 

Apart, however, from these direct 
religious ministrations, the prison li- 
brary renders a great service by en- 
couraging men to divert their thoughts 
from themselves and read healthy and 
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stimulating books. Lectures and con- 
‘certs are held weekly, and in some 
prisons men are allowed to meet to- 
gether and debate on certain questions 
of public mterest. The more privi- 
leged classes of prisoners are allowed 
a measure of recreation, which may 
take the form of indoor games in a 
recreation room or outdoor sport such 
as football. 

Quite apart from all these agencies, 
there exists a body of more than six hun- 
dred men and women visitors who are 
appointed by the Prison Commission- 
ers as suitable and trustworthy citizens 
of good will and common sense. These 
visitors go to the prison at least once a 
week in the evening or the week-end, 
when the prisoners are not at work. 
Each visitor is attached to ten or 
twelve prisoners, and visits each one 
separately in his cell, He comes as a 
friend from the outside and he and the 
prisoners converse on any subjects 
that are not of religious or political 
controversy. 

The effects of these visits is to take a 
man out of himself; to indicate to him 
that there are people he has left behind 
who are still thinking of him and are 
still interested in him. They tend to 
socialize the man and to encourage him 
to return to society as a friend rather 
than an enemy of the community. 

It frequently happens that a visitor 
who has seen a'man every week for 
twelve months becomes vitally inter- 
ested in his future prospects and is 
disposed to help him materially on dis- 
charge. Attached to each prison is an 
Aid Society with which the visitors 
codperate. There have been isolated 
instances where the prison visitors 
have abused the trust imposed on them 
and committed acts of indiscretion. 
Such lapses are small and indeed in- 
significant compared with the great 
volume of unselfish service they have un- 
sparingly rendered during recent years. 
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RESEARCH WORK 


English prisons are not a very use- 
ful feld for research, because the av- 
erage sentence is so short that it is 
impossible to obtain a detailed esti- 
mate of a man or to make a thorough 
inquiry concerning his home environ- 
ment. It is only in the case of the 
minority who have long sentences that 
anything has been attempted. Some 
twenty years ago, Dr. Goring, the 
Senior Medical Officer in the convict 
prison at Parkhurst, with the help of 
his colleagues made a detailed exami- 
nation of some thousands of convicts, 
and the result of his work is contained 
in a book, The English Convict. He 
presents a picture of the English crimi- 
nal as he is found to be on examina- 
tion in the prison. Unfortunately it 
was impossible for him to check the 
statements made by the men, and an 
inquiry into their earlier life was 
impracticable. 

At the present time we are trying to 
carry the study a stage farther by 
making a detailed examination of 
offenders between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who are collected at the 
Boys’ Prison in London while awaiting 
trial or transfer to a Borstal Institu- 
tion. In the first place his home is 
visited by a trained woman visitor, 
who makes a report detailing the his- 
tory of the lad from the time of his 
birth. This report, giving the com- 
plete background of the boy’s life, is 
before the medical officer when he 
makes a psychological and physical 
examination of the lad. Every fact 
that can be ascertained and checked in 
regard to the boy’s home surround- 
ings, school days, and subsequent em- 
ployment are tabulated in a statistical 
form. To this form are subsequently 
added facts relating to his period of 
training in an institution and his sub- 
sequent conduct on discharge. 
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When five thousand cases of adoles- 
cent offenders have been studied in 
this way and the statistical cards are 
complete, it is hoped that this will form 
a valuable mass of material on which 
the research student can base some 
scientific opinions as to the causes of 
adolescent crime, with an indication 
as to the right treatment to be accorded 
each type of offender. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 


The first and vital reason for classi- 
fication is the prevention of contamina- 
tion. We recognize that before we 
think about doing any good to men in 
our prisons, we must be sure that our 
prisons are so ordered that inmates do 
not actually deteriorate while they are 
confined in them. So long as we allow 
any association by day or night, there 
is risk of baleful influence. If we take 
refuge in solitary confinement to avoid 
this possibility, experience has clearly 
shewn that ‘here there is at least an 
equal risk of self-harm. A man may 
be injured just as much by the evil 
within him as by the evil around him. 
The only solution is so to classify our 
prisoners that they may associate with 
the minimum risk of mutual detri- 
ment. This is the negative aspect of 
classification. 

For many years it was thought that 
there were two contrary methods of 
preventing men from returning to 
prison—one called deterrence, which 
consisted in making prison so unpleas- 
ani a place that no man would willingly 
risx a return to it, and the other called 
reformation, which sought to change 
his character while he was in prison 
from being crooked or weak to being 
strong and straight. It is now con- 
sidered that these two methods are 
complementary, and that the proper 
‘sort of treatment will be at the same 
time deterrent and reformative. : 

There are many types oi criminals, 
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and recidivism will be effectively pre- 
vented only by the application of 
treatment suitable to the requirements 
of each class. Therefore it becomes 
fundamentally necessary to classify 
prisoners so that with each type or 
group the appropriate method may be 
used. This is the positive aspect of 
classification. 

During the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries broadly speaking 
there was no classification of prisoners. 
In the jails as Howard found them, the 
only object clearly in view was safe 
custody. It met this view sufficiently 
that all prisoners should be in the same 
class, and that men, women, and chil- 
dren, debtors and felons, convicted and 
unconvicted, should be herded to- 
gether in a common jail without em- 
ployment, instruction, or supervision. 
Since that time England has recognized 
the following as the bases of classi- 
fication: 


BASES OF CLASSIFICATION 


(a) Sez. It is now accepted as es- 
sential that women should be kept in a 
building separate from that used for 
male prisoners, and that no communi- 
cation between the two sexes should be 
allowed. 

(b) Convicted and Unconmected. The 
British idea of justice has for cen- 
turies contained the proviso that a man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty. 
In our prison administration this prin- 
ciple should be translated into practice 
by keeping prisoners awaiting trial 
from those who have been convicted. 
However, one of the primary reasons 
for classification is the avoidance of 
contamination, and we know that many 
prisoners awaiting trial, though pre- 
sumed to be innocent of this particular 
offense until they are convicted, have 
been convicted on several previous oc- 
easions. It is therefore advisable to 
divide those awaiting trial into two 
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classes, i.e., those who have been in 
prison before, and those who have 
come for the first time. 

(c) Antecedents. It is obviously de- 
sirable to separate the first offender 
from the habitual offender—thke man 
who comes for the first time to prison 
from the man who comes for the fifth or 
the fiftieth time. We recognize the 
system adopted by the Government of 
India in setting aside certain jails for 
first ofenders and others for recidivists. 
This has been copied in London by the 
use of Wormwood Scrubs for first 
offenders. In other parts of England, 
first offenders are not allowed to asso- 
‘ciate with recidivists, though they are 
in the same prison. 

(d) Age. Similarly, if-a lad still un- 
formed in character is to be associated 
with adults set in tendencies and habits 
and accustomed to crime and prison, 
he will look up to them and copy their 
ways and absorb their ideas. There- 
fore, special institutions for the treat- 
ment of young convicts have been 
established in order that they may 
‘not be contaminated by the older 
criminals, and may have the form of 
training appropriate to their age. 
Where they have to be in the same 
prison, they are not allowed to associ- 
ate with adult prisoners. 

Furthermore, it has been found that 
when these steps have been taken to 
deal with the youth in the later teens, 
there remains @ more difficult and 
equally urgent problem in the com- 
paratively young criminal between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five. We 
are at present treating this age group 
as a “special class,” setting aside, 
where possible, separate establish- 
ments for their training. 


SUBCLASSIFICATION 


We have enumerated the bases of 
classification, but this is a task that 
knows no ending. It is necessary as 
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experience grows and as practical con- 
siderations allow, to classify still fur- 
ther. The separation, for instance, of 
offenders under twenty-one from those 
over twenty-one is in itself a good 
thing. But so soon as it is done it will 
be found that those under twenty-one, 
when analyzed fall into very different 
categories; some have been thieves 
from childhood, while others have only 
just lapsed into crime. The Borstal 
Institutions of this country represent a 
separation of Jads from men, but a 
very wide difference between the lads 
sentenced to Borstal training is dis- 
cerned, and accordingly the five insti- 
tutions available are allocated to five 
different categories of young delin- 
quents. 

As a prison administration grows, it 
will tend to classify more and more 
exactly, animated always by the con- 
tention that a man should suffer no 
harm from his period of incarceration, 
but should rather obtain the maximum 
of good by being subjected to that 
particular form of training which is 
most appropriate to his requirements. 


Erructs oF [MFRISONMANT 


Inasmuch as no two prisoners are the 
same and it is inevitable that there 
should be a certain uniformity of treat- 
ment, it follows that the effects of im- 
prisonment must be slightly different 
in the case of each prisoner. ‘To the 
first offender, an experience of prison 
life comes as a distinct shock, while the 
old criminal returns to familiar scenes 
and accustomed routine. He feels 
neither the shock induced by loss of 
liberty nor the stigma of his sur- 
roundings. 

There is always the grave risk that 
a sentence of imprisonment may have a 
deleterious effect. In modern times 
most countries have abandoned the 
practice of solitary confinement, but so 
soon as men are associated together by 
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day or by night, the dangers of con- 
tamination begin to grow. Unless 
prisoners are very carefully classified, 
it is likely that a bad man may spend 
months and years in the company of 
worse men, and having already fallen 
from the standards of ordinary life, 
may easily lapse to the even lower 
standard of his companions in prison. 
There is further the grave risk that the 
artificial life of a bachelor community 
may make him still less suited to ordi- 
nary life. 

In England we are in danger of re- 


celving a man who is a criminal and. 


turning him into a prisoner. When we 
curtail the liberty of a human being 
we are likely to sap his vitality and 
restrict the growth of his character by 
depriving him of the power of choice 
and initiative. Before he comes to us 
he is a trusted and responsible man who 
is in the habit of getting up in the 
morning, dressing himself, feeding him- 
self, and going about his business in his 
cwn way. From the first day of his 
imprisonment he is supervised and 
watched in every detail of the daily pro- 
gram. This may well tend to institu- 
tionalize him and make him less a 
master of himself and more the 
creature of an organized system. 


FAVORABLE ASPHCTS 


On the other side of the equation 
“here is no doubt that a sentence of 
imprisonment often has a favorable 
effect, particularly in the case of the 
first offender. It may well be that, 
although this was his first offense 
against the law, it was the culmination 
of several years of slack and ill-con- 
trolled habits. During the months of 
his first sentence he has the opportu- 
nity to rein himself and reflect on the 
consequence not of a single act but of 
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some years of gradual deterioration. 
He is forced to lead a temperate life, 
to go to bed early and to rise early, and 
to work hard for a definite number of 
hours. This experience of regular life 
and habits, together with the shock of 
losing his liberty, may have a salutary 
effect, and when he steps out of prison 
he may not only have learnt his lesson 
but may find it easier to continue 
these habits of industry and self- 
control. 

Imprisonment has also a strong de- 
terrent effect, which again is particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of first 
offenders. Apart from the good they 
may have learnt within its walls, they 
go out with the determination that if 
it is humanly possible to lead an honest 
life with such chances of employment 
as remain to them, they will never- 
more commit an act which will bring 
them back to prison. Dislike of prison 
braces a man of weak character to 
withstand temptation. 

In addition to the effect of a pris- 
on sentence in regulating habit and 
strengthening inhibition, must be reck- 
oned the personal influences upon the 
prisoner of the chaplain and other mem- 
bers of the staff and of the unofficial 
visitors who come from outside. Con- 
tact with good men is a counter to the 
evils of contamination which arise from 
the presence of the other prisoners. It 
cannot be doubted that many a man 
who wanted a friend to understand 
him, to inspire him, and to brace his 
flagging resolution has found such a 
friend in one of the paid or unpaid 
workers of the prison. When, years 
afterwards, he looks back on the dis- 
grace of his earlier days, he may well 
account for the fact of his reclamation 
in the time-honored words, “I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” 


Germany’s Prison System’ 


By Hans von Henta, Jur. Dr. 


Professor of Criminal Law, University of Kiel, Kiel, Germany; Co-editor, Jfonatsschrift 
fur Kriminalpsychologte und Strafrechin eform 


HE evolution of the prison system 

in Germany is characterized by 
two trends. First, in the direction of 
the prisons, jurists are being displaced 
by teachers and psychologists. The 
actual administrators of prison treat- 
ment have thus found themselves in 
opposition to the higher administrators 
of the ministries of justice, who are 
mostly jurists, frequently of the old 
school. In Germany on the whole, the 
practice has—here hesitantly, there 
very audaciously—advanced beyond 
the theoretical concepts of purpose and 
means in prison treatment. 

On the other hand, Germany is 
divided into a dozen and more states 
jealously watching over their independ- 
ence and staunchly refusing interference 
by the Government of the Reich. 
This division has the advantage that a 
sound competition of reforms has de- 
veloped and that the political changes 
in the Reich Government have left 
few traces in the life of the individual 
state. However, reform experiments 
are frequently chaotically dispersed; 
where something important is being 
performed, it is limited to a restricted 
area. Even if the central government 
is backward, the urge for reform is 
strong in the individual states. On 
the other hand, a progressive Reich 
Government cannot control and imbue 
with a new spirit those states which 
defend their inertia and their conserva- 
tism as precious elements of their 
independence. 


When we speak of the German de- 


1 Translated by Professor Joseph Willen, Uni- 
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velopment in the field of penal treat- 
ment, therefore, we are dealing with a 
generalization based on the conditions 
in individual states. The strong re- 
ligious and social differences of various 
German regions make it apparent that 
tempo, purpose, and the means of 
reform must differ greatly. We shall 
survey three German states: Bavaria, 
the Catholic, essentially agrarian land 
in the south; Thuringia, the purely 
Protestant, petty industrial mountain 
land in central Germany; and Prussia 
in the north, extending from the Polish 
frontier, with its latifundia and forests, 
tothe great industrial regionsin the west. 


Tee Bavartan Mernop 


Bavaria, which has worked ten years 
on its graded prison treatment, the 
“progressive system,” has developed 
a special method to give exact founda- 
tions to correctional education. At the 
instigation of Dr. Viernstein, then di- 
rector of the mental hospital division 
of the Straubing prison, a grandiose 
experiment has been launched to make 
erimino-biological study of value in the 
diagnosis and the treatment of prison- 
ers. “Crimino-biology,” a term which 
has become widely used in Europe, has 
already changed its original meaning. 
It grew out of the idea that by careful 
study of the ancestors and the siblings 
of criminals, one might discover their 
genotype, which does not emerge from 
a single act or even a series of acts, 
being obscured by the pressure of 
numerous and changing environmental 
circumstances. 

It cannot be said that the method of 
studying biological heredity has been 
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perfected or has secured great positive 
results. However, if one considers 
that the crimino-biological bureau of 
the Bavarian State, now attached to 
the Psychiatrical Research Bureau of 
Munich, has already investigated 
twelve thousand cases by this method, 
one must admit that exploratory work 
of great moment has been accom- 
plished. This exploratory work will be 
fruitful only when the constantly 
growing material has been subjected 
to a proper scientific analysis. Viern- 
stein and I have made an effort in this 
direction in our book, Untersuchungen 
über den Inzest (Studies of Incest), 
1925. At that time, however, only a 
relatively limited amount of material 
was at our disposal; and besides, how- 
ever interesting it may be, the problem 
of incest has only small practical im- 
portance. We selected it only because 
we assumed that in crimes of morality, 
external influences are of little impor- 
tance, and the hereditary factor, which 
we made an effort to discover in the 
family history, comes to the front. 

At the beginning, the hereditary- 
biological method carries an element 
of confusion into our understanding, 
although many contradictions are psy- 
chologically well explained. When we 
find a policeman, a model citizen, a 
morally strong and honest father, 
among the ancestors of the criminal, 
is this to be regarded as favorable to 
the criminal and his predisposition, or 
as unfavorable to the policeman, the 
citizen and father, who have been 
saved by a friendly fate from expressing 
their deep-rooted antisocial predisposi- 
tions, or who were transformed into 
policemen or model citizens only 
through our deficient men eee of our 
fellow men? 


UNFOUNDED CONCLUSIONS 


Commendable as may be the Ba- 
varian experiment to discover the 
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biological basis of the criminal, espe- 
cially from various manifestations of 
germ development, it has, in the appli- 
cation of penal treatment, led to con- 
clusions or practices which have a very 
weak foundation. From the biological 
analysis of the criminal’s personality, 
Dr. Viernstein comes to the conclusion 
that social prognosis can be considered 
as favorable in only 50 per cent of 
prisoners. From this observation 1s 
drawn the further conclusion that the 
graded, or “progressive” prison system 
and intensive educational treatment of 
prisoners must, on the whole, be limited 
to the half presumably “reformable”’; 
the other half must principally be given 
the traditional punishment, perhaps 
in the somewhat: mitigated form of 
preventive detention. 

In such premature and completely 
unfounded conclusions lies the great 
danger of the crimino-biological method 
of study. In the first place, the in- 
formation received from the village 
priest, teacher, or burgomaster con- 
cerning the father, the grandfather, 
and other near relatives of the criminal 
frequently reaches the crimino-bio- 
logical bureau distorted by subjective 
judgments. We frequently find that 
the burgomaster of a small village, 
usually a peasant, judges the criminal 
and his relatives in a manner quite 
different from that of the minister, 
who thinks in terms of church attend- 
ance and religious faith. The differ- 
ence in judgment may be positive or 
negative. It is often based upon 
uncontrollable village talk, and depends 
largely upon whether or not teacher, 
priest, or burgomaster were on friendly 
terms with the offender. As to the 
criminal records of ancestors, frequently 
only the crime and the punishment 
are known, and no means exist for 
determining the circumstances giving 
rise to the act, although they alone may 
throw light on the personality. The 
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fact that a person has not’ been pun- 
ished at law is very questionable evi- 
dence of his social nature. j 

For these reasons—and I have 
mentioned only the most essential 
ones—a conclusion as to his social 
conduct, based on the biological hered- 
ity of a person, must be used with the 
greatest caution. We have only to 
think of some European reigning dynas- 
ties, whose unfavorable and tainted 
biological heredity would scarcely per- 
mit any one of its living members to 
be counted among the 50 per cent 
“ reformable.”’ 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 


The crimino-biological method de- 
fends itself against the accusation that 
it does not take into account the en- 


vironment and its powerful influence. 
In reality, the purely biological method 


leads one to consider the person with ` 


a tainted heredity not as a potential 
criminal, but as one who normally 
must become a criminal. It is forgot- 
ten that at the other extreme of moral 
insanity, of moral exhaustion, there 
stands another psychological syndrome: 
moral hypertrophy, a form of mental 
disturbance rarely met with in insane 
asylums, since the useful insane is 
retained in liberty by those who profit 
by him, in order that they may exploit 
him still further. Bad biological he- 
redity, therefore, not only disposes to 
criminal reaction, but prepares a per- 
son for the rôle of wictim. Without 
these born “victims,” who vary from 
apparently normal persons to those 
with profound mental disturbances, 
many mentally sound individuals, or 
many of those belonging to the sphere 
of physiological stupidity, would be 
unable to sustain themselves in the 
fight for existence and stay on the 
surface. 

The extraordinary significance of 
environment for that form of criminal- 
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ity, which is separated from true crim- 
inality by a deep abyss, we Germans 
have learned to understand so pro- 
foundly during the gigantic experiment 
of war and inflation that even the most 
unwilling would be unable to disregard 
the lesson. If only 50 per cent of the 
prisoners are reformable, how can it be 
explained that in 1912, 98,985 persons 
were convicted in Germany for theft, 
and that in 1923, the high point of 
inflation, this number reached $08,005? 
Would it be possible that in ten years 
the number of “reformables,”’ in 1918 
about 45,000, and in 1928 over 100,000, 
would undergo such fluctuations? 
Hardly. Only the mounting and un- 
bearable environmental pressures of the 
year 1928 produced in 250,000 persons, 
thievish reactions which would have 
remained deeply hidden in their inner- 
most beings if environmental circum- 
stances had remained unchanged. ‘Not 
the slightest change in the inner struc- 
ture of man occurred here, nor can we 
say that people “reformed,” because in 
1925, with the end of the inflation, the 
convictions for theft sank to 91,588. 

The Bavarian method must therefore 
be considered as valuable, but one- 
sided. Notwithstanding, it is the be- 
ginning of a psychological appraisal of 
the criminal—an explanation in terms 
of psychophysical causes. However, 
one must not approach this criminal 
with resignation; the recognized causes, 
be they of body or of mind, must be 
seriously attacked. 


‘Tar THURINGIAN SYSTEM 


The opposite extreme is represented 
by the prison system of Thuringia. 
Here, not the jurist and the physician, 
close to the former in his logical reason- 
ing, but the teacher is in control. He 
who in succession visits Bavarian and 
Thuringian penal institutions and com- 
pares the results of the two methods, 
will certainly decide in favor of Thurin- 
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gia. The absence of the point of view 
of the natural sciences in Thuringia is 
no doubt a defect. However, it will 
appear that, since in our prisons there 
are so many more environmentally 
conditioned than real, “born” crim- 
inals, the one-sided emphasis on reform- 
ing influences within the prison and 
aid after discharge presents by far the 
smaller source of errors. 

Yet one must not overlook the fact 
that the Thuringian is relatively weaker 
and less energetic than the Bavarian, 
who has retained unbroken his fre- 
quently inconsiderate and brutal native 
vigor, especially in the south. Per- 
haps zhe Thuringian method could not 
be used with the same degree of success 
with the Bavarian people. 

Thuringia has introduced a number 
of rather audacious reforms. Its war- 
dens have been first in making success- 
ful experiments of taking Sunday 
` excursions through the neighboring 
woods with selected prisoners without 
armed guards. Thuringia has prison 
courts, not favored by Bavaria, in 
which prisoners take part as judges, 
imposing punishment for disciplinary 
offenses. Thuringia frst introduced 
the useful division of the prisoner’s 
treatment in three stages: observation 
—-treatment—protection. All these 
things have been organized in Thurin- 
gia in a model manner, and create 
admiration and pleasure in the visitor. 

However, it must be acknowledged 
that the purely educational spirit of 
these institutions does not give due con- 
sideration to natural scientific view- 
points. Fhuringiąa does not possess 
a classification clinic, in which prison- 
ers are examined from psychiatric, psy- 
chological, vocational, and sociological 
points of view, and then provided with 
a “plan for treatment,” which is sent 
to the proper institution. Thuringia’s 
prison system, without a solid scientific 
base, depends entirely upon the initia- 
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tive of the administration and the per- 
sonality of its prison directors. 

A very effective innovation in Thu- 
ringia 1s that of the scientific social 
worker (Fiirsorger). If these well- 
selected persons, within the scope of 
their educational work, did not engage 
in personality research, the lack of 
careful psychiatric-psychological study 
would appear still more striking and 
unfavorable. 


Toe Prussian REFORM 


Frussia, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, did some important 
work in the prison field under Krohne’s 
purposeful direction. It is sufficient 
to read over the annual reports of the 
prisons of those years in order to be 
convinced of the really humane and 
progressive spirit of that period. 
Whereas the courts have only hesitat- 
ing_-y and reluctantly yielded in part to 
modern views, the prison system has, 
from within itself, with the simple 
means which lay in a determined point 
of view and in definite policies of treat- 
ment, reoriented the purpose of punish- 
ment. The strong authority enjoyed 
by a century-old, well-established mon- 
archy imposed silence upon reactionary 
critics, and protected therewith the 
slow growth of progress until it no 
longer had need of such support. 

Prisons were almost emptied during 
the War, and the first revolutionary 
ammnesties continued this depopulation. 
Then “humaneness”’ came into its own 
in Prussia, but a purposeless and senti- 
mental humaneness, sprung from no 
clear scientific conviction. A series 
of small improvements was made, but 
strong leadership was lacking, and 
Thuringia, Saxonia, and Hamburg 
surpassed the Prussian prison system 
by their accomplishments. A change 
occurred with the Prussian ordinance 
concerning prison treatment, published 
June 7, 1929. 
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Prussia is now organizing its prison 
system according to the following plan: 
entrance prison; prison for advanced 
prisoners; and discharge prison. At 
the same time, the entrance prison is 
being divided into four or five types: 
an institution for minors and those with. 
unimportant previous convictions, and 
a special institution for short-termers; 
a special institution for adult recidi- 
vists; a special institution for the least 
reformable; and one for serious mental 
defectives. Special disposition, it is 
said, will later be made for the treat- 
ment of those who have committed a 
punishable act due to firm convictions 
based on their political, religious, or 
general social points of view. 

In a great number of prisons there 
have been established crimino-biologi- 
cal research bureaus in charge of the 
physical and mental examination of 
the prisoners. The preparation and the 
training of the custodial and adminis- 
trative staff will be placed, it is an- 
nounced, upon a completely new 
basis. 


An UNDEVELOPMD PROJECT 


Nobody can claim that the plan of 
the Prussian project lacks foresight or a 
certain grandiose solidity. However, 
it is a question whether it will be possi- 
ble for the project to retain the spirit 
of its originator (it comes from Gentz). 
Nothing is worse than a reformatory 
gesture which satisfies the demands for 
reform made by the public and the 
scientists, but is not followed by any 
real, honest, and decisive reform. We 
must wait until we see the outcome of 
this movement; and the next Inter- 
national Prison Congress, to be held in 
Berlin in 1935, will be able to judge 
with its own eyes if the wide approval 
which met the paper plan of the reform 
has been justified by real accomplish- 
ments. 

At any rate, the crimino-biological 
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research bureaus, provided with in- 
sufficient personnel and equipment, will 
scarcely be able to function as classifica- 
tion clinics. The success of the whole 
great project depends upon careful and 
appropriate psychiatric, vocational, 
and, above all, sociological investiga- 
tion and diagnosis. The criteria of 
recidivism and correctability form two 
entirely different bases of judgment; 
prolonged recidivism seems to me too 
naive a form of classification; the ques- 
tion of educational correctability can 
never be solved with the methods of 
criminological biology alone. 

The question of an improved training 
of the prison staff will probably be 
solved only through a great educational 
and research institute, as has been very 
excellently proposed by Gentz. How- 
ever, such an institute has not yet been 
created; but upon it depends whether 
the reform is to become actuality or 
merely one created by decrees and 
rules. 

Great modern prison buildings are 
rare in Germany, because many old 
castles and convents can still be made 
to serve as prisons. The Prussian 
Ministry of Justice, however, is build- 
ing a great modern prison in Branden- 
burg not far from Berlin, in which ease 
of supervision and security against 
escape will be made to harmonize with 
educational requirements. Modern 
workshops and classrooms will serve 
for the training of prisoners and will 
permit a reduction in custodial staff. 
Due to its proximity to Berlin, the 
prison will, as far as one can gather 
from pictures and sketches, be of a 
specially secure type. Some of the 
finer pedagogical principles will there- 
fore have to be neglected. ‘The Inter- 
national Prison Congress will have an 
opportunity to see the building and to 
form its own judgment.as to its success 
and what one might have preferred to 
see. 


GERMANY’sS Prison SYSTEM 


Ae 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


It may appear surprising that Ger- 
many, notwithstanding many suc- 
cessful efforts in the field of prison 
treatment, does not march at the head 
of civilized countries. The German 
system is surpassed by many daring 
American experiments and by individual 
efforts in Soviet Russia, in its attempts 
to harmonize its financial status with 
its very progressive views. Also in 
some Roman countries, as in Belgium, 
is the scientific foundation of the prison 
system firmer than in Germany. As 
for Switzerland, its open prison directed 
by Kellerhals is an experiment in de- 
tention which has no equal in Germany. 

Germany’s difficulties are to be ex- 
plained partly by its financial exhaus- 
tion, political confusion, and religious 
dualism. Itis no surprise that Bavaria 
prefers the crimino-biological method, 
in order to demonstrate the incorrigi- 
bility of a great number of her prisoners 
and so ward off any attack on her social 
structure as a crimino-genic factor. 
For him who is conversant with the sit- 
uation, it is easy to explain why the 
grandiose Prussian reform has suffered 
many injuries and deletions during 
its passage from project to realization, 
for in Prussia, too, every real and rad- 
ical reform is obstructed by the social 
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outlook. Thuringia, again, forming a 
religiously homogeneous, purely Prot- 
estant country, is too small to create 
within its borders a modern’ and effec- 
tive prison system, always starting 
with a careful classification of the 
incoming human material and with a 
well-equipped classification _ clinic, 
manned by good scientists. 


GREATER KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


We still know far too little about the 
causes of crime and the nature of the 
criminal; in spite of our ignorance we 
dare, however, to propose methods of 
treatment which are formed out of thin 
air, although we do not know against 
what causal point we should direct our 
repressive, curative, or correctional 
effort. These investigations and re- 
searches cannot, of course, be accom- 
plished without renouncing “free will,” 
which yields a far too simple general 
answer to the most difficult problems 
of behavior, and which, in spite of all 
kinds of apparently modern gestures, 
many ministries of justice do not really 
dare to challenge. Only with pro- 
found physiological and pathological 


‘knowledge will we dare to approach 


the sickbed of the criminal; treatment 
which ignores the causes and is not 
appropriate is quackery, even if the 
state sanctions such a form of treatment. 


Evolution of the Prison System in Belgium! 


By A. DetzeRNEvUX, JR. 
Director of Prisons, Merxplas, Belgium 


HE fight against crime is a vast 

problem, which must be studied 
without prejudice, objectively, by 
freeing oneself from all preconceived 
philosophical ideas. It is a problem of 
social medicine which involves far 
more than punishment and prisons. 
In social medicine, just as in medicine 
itself, it is better to prevent than to 
cure; so crime prevention is the most 
efficacious weapon of social defense. 
We must prevent the coming into 
existence of those degenerate beings 
whose morbid heredity constitutes an 
active and fertile soil for the fruition 
of antisocial acts. We must struggle 
against all the social sores which form 
the medium for the growth of crime; 
bad housing, alcoholism, poisons, pros- 
titution, and so forth. We must 
intelligently treat delinquent, back- 
ward, unfortunate, and abandoned 
youth. 

But in spite of all this preventive 
activity, the problem of prisons will 
continue to present itself and to de- 
mand a solution. 


BSBLGIAN Prison History 


Here is the solution we try to give it 
in Belgium. In the space of a little 
less than a century, three quite distinct 
stages have succeeded each other in 
Belgian prisons. The first period be- 
gan with the creation, in 1775, of the 
Maison de Force or workhouse, at 
Ghent, an institution for adults, in 
which was organized for the first time 
in a systematic manner, the execution 
of imprisonment which was coming to 

1 Translated by William Rex Crawford, Ph D., 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


replace corporal punishment in our 
penal legislation. 

The Ghent workhouse was advanced 
for its time. Howard admired its 
organization, cited it as a model institu- 
tion, and thus attracted to it the atten- 
tion of all those interested in penal 
institutions. It would be interesting 
to determine whether or not the Ameri- 
can reformers got their inspiration irom 
it in creating the Auburn System. But 
institutions, like men, have their period 
of intense life, in the course of which 
they give the best of their energy, then 
decay and die. Everything is piti- 
lessly fated to wear out. The Ghent 
workhouse, after having given a vigor- 
ous new impulse to the evolution of 
prisons, declined and saw its end has- 
tened by a disastrous economic and 
social situation, especially about [810, 
during the Napoleonic adventure. The 
end of this first stage was a lamentable 
period for our prisons. But in 1880, 
our country, having become independ- 
ent, undertook without delay the 
complete reorganization of its adminis- 
trative and social machinery. 

By this period, America was receiv- 
ing the close attention of penologists. 
Two prison systems were in process of 
development there; both had ardent 
partisans—irreconcilable opponents. 
On the one hand was the Auburn 
System, based on congregate work by 
day, the enforcement of the rule of 
silence, the classification of the con- 
victs, and their solitary confinement at 
night in cells. On the other hand was 
the Pennsylvania System of solitary 
confinement in cells day and night. 

Belgium’s choice of the Pennsylvania 
System was undoubtedly determined by 
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the lamentable situation observed in 
the workhouse of Ghent. We were too 
close to the causes which had brought 
that institution to so low an estate, to 
be able to see them clearly. In our 
eyes, the Auburn System was only an 
imitation of what existed at Ghent, and 
we drew the conclusion: That experi- 
ment must not be repeated. 

The Pennsylvania System, on the 
contrary, appealed to us, so much the 
more because the principal evil to be 
corrected was promiscuity, to which 
confinement in a cell, according to the 
opinion of its promoters, definitely put 
anend. So we introduced the cellular 
régime in our prisons so thoroughly 
that our country became the classic 
center of this system. In 1870 the 
Belgian Parliament approved the cellu- 
lar régime by law, and declared it the 
general method of carrying out the 
pena.ty of imprisonment. 

From this date on, the system of 
solitery confinement underwent little 
or no modification, and tts advocates 
(and with them, the prison adminis- 
tration) seemed long to share the illu- 
sion of having achieved the best—and 
in the eyes of some, practically the 
definitive—solution of the prison prob- 
lem. It must in any case be recog- 
nized that if the cellular prison did not 
succeed in achieving the treatment-of the 
condemned, it at least achieved their 
incarceration under conditions which 
were no longer corrupting, and that by 
virtue of this fact, it constituted a 
point of departure for a new evolution- 


ary stage. 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


This third stage—which in the course 
of time will be followed by many 
others—took form after the War. It 
results not only from the madequacy 
of the cellular régime but also from a 
more exact understanding of the etiol- 
ogy of crime, a more profound study of 
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the criminal, and a less superficial 
knowledge of prison therapeutics. 

This stage of our prison evolution 
has at last a scientific basis. The 
general aim is to have done with the 
empirical and uniform treatment of 
convicts and to create institutions 
designed for definite categories of 
delinquents, so as to specialize and 
individualize their treatment. We 
have tried to make of each new institu- 
tion not only a center for appropriate 
treatment, but also an experiment 
station for research in prison methods 
made more efficacious because pene- 
trated by the vivifying data of science. 

The general plan which I have men- 
tioned above comprises: 


A. SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NORMAL 
CONVICTS 

(1) Prison-school 
adolescents 

(2) Reformatory for adults—reform- 
able cases 

(3) Prison-factory for improvable 
convicts 

(4) Prison for hardened recidivists 

(5) Institution of social defense for 
incorrigible recidivists incar- 
cerated for the protection of 
society 


for delinquent 


B. SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 
NORMAL CONVICTS 


(1) Asylum for the criminal insane 

(2) Prison-asylum for abnormal psy- 
chopathic criminals 

(3) Prison for those subject to con- 
vulsions 

(4) Special prison for those con- 
demned for sexual crimes and 
offenses of a pathological char- 
acter 


FOR AB- 


C. SPHCIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THOSE 
PHYSICALLY ILL 
(1) Prison hospital, surgical clinic 
(2) Prison-sanatorium for the tuber- 
cular 
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(8) Penal section for inebriates (bad 
eases of alcoholism and drug 
addicts) 


such is the program which we are 
attempting to carry out, without, how- 
ever, the total elimination of the exist- 
_ ing system. ‘Thus, at the present time, 
most of our prisons are still cellular in 
type and régime, but gradually we are 
creating institutions of the new type, 
each of which takes its place in the 
general plan, so that some few decades 
from now, the evolution we have begun 
will be complete, and the old Bel- 
gian prison system will have seen its 
day. 

This cautious progressiveness, this 
comparative slowness in carrying out 
the plan, is not a sign of hesitation or 
feebleness, but rather of good tactics 
and wisdom; for in such a domain as 
this, transitions must be made with 
care, and a framework capable of real- 
izing the new concept must be care- 
fully prepared. 


PRINCIPLES oF THE Nuw SYSTEM 


The new organization is based on 
two principles: (1) scientific observa- 
tion and examination of the prisoners 
and their systematic grouping; and 
(2) specialization and individualization 
of their treatment. 

The first of these principles has been 
realized in the organization of a prison 
anthropological service, which includes 
a general management and has its 
laboratories in the principal penal 
institutions. The royal order which 
on December 30, 1920, created this 
service contains the following: 


Penal treatment cannot produce useful 
results unless it is appropriate to the 
physical and psychic constitution of each 
delinquent, and the prerequisite to such 
classification is a systematic grouping of the 
convicts which would bring about the 
separation of the normal and abnormal. 
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The special medical service, whose creation 
is the object of the decree I have the honor 
to submit for your Majesty’s signature, will 
have as its function to bring about this 
grouping, by carrying out an anthropologi- 
cal examination of the prisoners as soon as 
they arrive in prison. 


All those sentenced to more than 
three months’ imprisonment are sent to- 
these laboratories to be examined and 
studied. Each laboratory is under the 
direction of a psychiatrist, who has the 
assistance of a specialized staff includ- 
ing a social investigator. He proceeds 
to an examination which encompasses 
all the manifestations of life, biologi- 
cally and socially. It includes princi- 
pally the study of the heredity, the 
constitution, and morphological anoma- 
lies and variations, as well as medical 
examination, study of the nervous 
system, psychological examination, and 
investigation of social factors in the 
genesis of the crime. 

The result of the examination is 
classification and transfer to an institu- 
tion adapted tothe physical and psychic 
nature of the convict examined. The 
creation, the organization, and the 
management of these specialized insti- 
tutions form the second basis of the 
Belgian penal reform movement. 


PERSONNEL 


The prison question is in the center 
of a new, scientific framework, which 
makes demands which the former did 
not. The scientific training of the per- 
sonnel is therefore an urgent necessity. 

There is required of candidates a 
higher intellectual and social standing; 
a special school will be created in which 
a systematic professional training can 
be given. ThogSe candidates who have 
passed their examinations and given 
satisfaction will be directed toward the 
special institution most suited to their 
talents and inclinations. There they 
will continiie their professional ap- 
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prenticeship along the line of their 
specialization. 

Too much attention cannot be paid 
to the personnel; this is a fact which we 
are beginning little by little better to 
understand. The success of prison 
treatment depends, more than upon 
any other factor, upon the worth, the 
conviction, the enthusiasm, and the 
efficiency with which the staff performs 
its task. It is the fouridation without 
which all efforts are destined to fail. 


Work or PRISONERS 


As for the work of the prisoners, we 
start with the principle that it must be 


so far as possible run for state use and. 


that prisoners must be occupied, above 
all, at public works. Prison work is 
oriented at once toward production 
with the object of decreasing the cost 
of maintenance of the prisoners, and 
toward their vocational training to 
facilitate their reinstatement in society. 

There is a central bureau of labor 
attached to the General Board of 
prisons, which directs and codrdinates 
prison work. In spite of considerable 
effort made in the direction of organiz- 
ing the state use system, an important 
part of prison labor continues to be 
employed by private persons. This 
results in part from the fact that many 
public departments prefer to give their 
orders to private industry, and in part 
from the fact that many prisoners have 
no special vocational aptitude.. It is 
therefore difficult to check entirely the 
hiring of prison labor to private con- 
cerns, - 

Prisoners have no right to wages but 
they receive a compensation, which 
does not depend upon the good will of 
the staff but upon the productivity and 
the vocational skill of the prisoner. 
This payment may be as much as ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the wages 
paid free labor. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that board, maintenance, and 
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lodging of the prisoners are a charge 
upon the state. 


BurpINnGes 


Let us now examine the question of 
buildings. Most of the new institu- 
tions are located in the country. The 
place for a modern penitentiary is not 
in the city. There is no one type of 
building common to these different 
penal institutions. Each building must 
be adapted to the special régime which 
is followed there. But before con- 
structing new ones, which is always 
very expensive, we try out new methods 
in some building which is at our dis- 
posal, which we arrange summarily for 
the purpose, and after a few years of 
experimentation, when definite conclu- 
sions have been reached, we create a 
new institution in the light of the re- 
sults of the experiment. I consider 
this a prudent and logical method of 
procedure, one which avoids many dis- 
appointments and many costly mis- 
takes. 

I will now review briefly the organi- 
zation of the new institutions which are 
already in existence, and mention the 
basic principles of those which we have 
still to create in order to put into effect 
the general plan which we have 
adopted. 

Two main categories stand out at 
once: first, institutions meant for the 
reformable; second, institutions meant 
for those who are socially unreform- 
able, permanently and dangerously 
maladjusted. For the first group, the 
prison must be a center of moral and 
social health, a sanatorium for rehabili- 
tation. ‘Toward the second class, the 
duty of society is clear: We must not 
expect to accomplish within the limits 
of the penitentiary, the labor of the 
Danaides. That costs society too 
much trouble—too many crimes. We 
find ourselves under the certain neces- 
sity of putting these human derelicts 
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where they cannot do harm, by keeping 
them confined, if not for their whole 
lives, at least during the period, 
however long it may be, in which 
they remain clearly dangerous to 
society. 

There is, then, one régime for rehabil- 
itation and another for segregation. 
From both we must exclude all useless 
suffering. 


Toe UNADJUSTABLE 


Among the penal institutions for 
segregation, we plan the prison asylum 
for insane criminals, the institution of 
social defense for unbalanced and 
neurotic, psychopathic criminals, the 
establishment of social defense for 
dangerous and hardened recidivists, 
and finally the penal section for patho- 
logical, sexual criminals. For these 
groups of outlaws, social readjustment 
is highly problematical. The mental 
and psychic defects which underlie 
their antisocial acts are so little known 
and their treatment is still so rudi- 
mentary that at the first opportunity 
the same criminal reactions will often 
be repeated. 

So long as these endogenous causes 
are not clearly determined and their 
effective treatment is not a fact, we 
can, in all conscience, admit only one 


solution; namely, prevent these ab- 


normal, morbid criminal elements from 
repeating their crimes, and to this end 
incarcerate them for an indeterminate 
period which will very often—if we 
wish to carry out the principle of social 
defense logically—include the major 
portion of their lives. 

This point of view fully coincides 
with that of Mr. Olof Kinberg, Pro- 
fessor of Medico-Legal Psychiatry at 
Stockholm, who writes as follows: 
“In them danger to society is so bound 
up with constitutional and ineradicable 
traits of abnormality that in most of 
these cases, the cessation of danger to 
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society is unlikely.” Again, he says: 
“The treatment provided by laws [of 
social defense against the abnormal] 
may amount to confinement for life — 
and, furthermore, this will be the lot of 
many of those to whom the law will be 
applied.””? f 

The law of social defense recently 
passed, and applied since January 1, 
1931 permits us to assure such defense, 
provided we do not allow ourselves to 
be guided in this matter by a senti- 
mentality as useless as it is inoperative, 
provided also that we do not expect 
too much of a treatment which we 
would like to see efficacious, namely, 
psychiatric or psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment—big words, which in the present 
state of the science represent little in 
the way of realities. Until the psy- 
chiatrist has made considerable dis- 
coveries and great progress in this 
domain, until facts are substituted for 
words, we should adhere strictly to the 
principle of the segregation of these 
abnormal persons, eliminating all use- 
less suffering, and this as much in the 
interests of psychiatry and of the great 
possibilities latent in it as in the inter- 
est of social defense. 

I insist upon this point because even 
among psychiatrists there is a tendency 
to overestimate what psychiatry can 
now contribute to the practice of pe- 
nal treatment. Certain psychiatrists 
would have us believe in the efficacy of 
a treatment based upon scientific data 
that are still incomplete and undecided. 
We must work with enthusiasm in 
seeking the solution of this problem; 
meanwhile let us adhere to the principle 
of segregation and let us not set free, 
except in very rare cases, a criminal of 
this category. . 

This carries with it as its corollary 
that the application of the law of social 
defense must be invoked with much 
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circumspection and prudence, and that 
confinement in these institutions for 
social segregation must be imposed 
only when the interests of society really 
demand it. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SOCIAL DETENSE 


Three of the four institutions pro- 
vided for in the general plan are now 
functioning, as follows: 

First is the prison-asylum for insane 
criminals. The regimen is that of that 
portion of an asylum in which the 
dangerously insane are confined. The 
superintendence is medical assisted by 
a special staff of guards. 

Second— The institution for the con- 
finement of psychopathic criminals is 
established in the country. It is 
partly closed and partly open—an 
institution in which we shall attempt a 
psycho-medico-therapeutic treatment 
which will become concrete in propor- 
tion as science and experience teach us 
better to know and how to treat psycho- 
pathic criminals. 

Third—The institution for danger- 
ous and hardened recidivists will be 
based on the progressive regimen, ap- 
plied with much circumspection and 
prudence. The greatest difficulty con- 
sists in making a practical distinction 
between the carrying out of preventive 
measures (mesures de sttreté) and pun- 
ishment, assuring at the same time the 
morale and the safety of the institution 
and effectively guaranteeing its spirit 
of social defense. 

The institution for the confinement 
of feeble-minded criminals and delin- 
quen:s is, in a way, a border-line insti- 
tution, which undertakes social defense 
both by the segregation of the feeble- 
minded whose chances of adaptation to 
life are almost nonexistent, and by the 
‘readjustment of those whose cases are 
less grave and who can usefully be 
restored to freedom by appropriate 
pedagogical procedure and effective 
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and well-planned after-prison treat- 
ment. Such an institution with a 
progressive regimen can, it will be 
understood, be established only in the 
country, in the midst of a vast agri- 
cultural domain. 


INSTITUTIONS OF RBHABILITATION 


Thus we come to deal with a second 
group—institutions of rehabilitation, 
for real chances of restoration exist for 
those who are treated in these institu- 
tions. Here, too, one must specialize if 
one hopes to achieve results. In many 
countries, prisons for normal convicts 
contain those with both short and long 
terms; first offenders and recidivists; 
those who are reformable, and hardened 
outlaws. There is therefore neither 
specialization nor individualization, 
and so one is headed for almost inevi- 
table failure. 

This problem has been closely studied 
among us and our study has led us to 
work vigorously and unwaveringly for 
the substitution, so far as possible, of 
probation for short terms. Commit- 
ments for short terms are, indeed, not 
merely inefficacious but even harmful. 
The short term renders impossible any 
restorative treatment; it only stigma- 
tizes its victim and then throws him 
out, often profoundly disheartened, 
without work or a home, sometimes 
forced into revolt by all the evil he has 
undergone for a fault that was often 
after all not of major importance. 
Short terms of imprisonment do not 
protect the social order and they are 
one of the great causes of recidivism. 
If the magistrates knew how often the 
short terms which they inflict create 
reprobates and social failures, they 
would recoil in dismay and they would 
recognize that he who sends a man to 
prison for the first time for a minor 
offense incurs a terrible responsibility, 
especially when he has available a law 
which allows him an alternative to 
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incarceration—probation or suspended 
sentence. Unfortunately, too many 
magistrates are totally ignorant of the 
effect of punishment. If they had 
studied the unhealthful influence of 
short prison terms they would be abso- 
lutely opposed to them. 

Once the problem of short terms is 
solved, we shall find it easier to carry 
out our plan for special prisons for 
normal delinquents and criminals, 
namely: (a) prison-schools for adoles- 
cent delinquents and criminals; (b) 
reformatories for adult delinquents 
and criminals, first or second offenders; 
and (c) prisons for other normal 
recidivists. 


INSTITUTION FoR YOUNG 
DELINQUENTS 


The school type of prison is meant 
for normal delinquents and persons 
who from the penal point of view have 
passed their majority but are minors 
from the civil point of view, having 
committed their offenses between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one years. 
They may be kept in this institution 
until the age of twenty-five. 

The institution in which the treat- 
ment of the young delinquent is 
carried out is a vast plant, having 
space and free horizons at its disposal, 
where the inmates do not come into 
contact, even remotely, with other 
classes of convicts. This institution is 
located in the country in the midst of 
an extended territory reserved for its 
operation alone. Thus separated from 
every other penal institution, it is also 
clearly distinct in the special treatment 
which is applied in it. It receives 
youths with huge gaps in their moral 
life, filled with mistaken if not vicious 
conceptions of hfe. Its task is to 
purge their minds of poison, to fill these 
moral gaps, to build new lives. 

By means of an intelligent, patient, 
and persistent course of education, 
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collective and individual, we must 
make these failures understand that 
there is more happiness and joy in an 
upright life than in vice. We must 
slowly imbue them with a new ideal of 
an honest life and arm them intel- 


lectually and morally on the one hand | 


and socially on the other hand, so that 
they may be fitted to live up to this 
ideal. 

One will never attain this object by 
a system based on repression. Repres- 
sion, in the last analysis, succeeds only 
in making rebellious or defeated souls. 
To fulfill its social function, the institu- 
tion for the treatment of young delin- 
quents must be not a prison (at least 
not in the present meaning of the 
word) but a center of social readapta- 
tion—a kind of sanatorium for lost, 
corrupted souls, morally and socially ill. 

Before presenting the organiza- 
tion of such a center, I must state 
certain general principles: 

(1) The special institution for adoles- 
cent offenders must correspond to the 
formula “congregate ‘and cellular regi- 
men”; congregate where this form is 
favorable to vocational, intellectual, 
moral, social, and physical education; 
solitary where group contacts would 
become harmful, thus establishing 
separation at night, without which 
any institution for young people risks 
becoming rapidly a center of contam- 
ination, of immorality. 

(2) The recruiting of the staff must 
be the object of special care and atten- 
tion, for the staff is the soul of an in- 
stitution. The staff must not only 
have enthusiasm for its task, but it 
must also possess a special technical 
training. 

(3) The center for the treatment of 
young delinquents is organized and 
equipped to handle 200 to 250 young 
men. ‘This is not only for reasons of 
economical management, but also for 
reasons of social efficiency. 


~ 
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Ture Cortace PLAN 


I have been an advocate of small 
establishments with a limited popula- 
tion (fifty to seventy-five inmates); but 
experience has shown me that whatever 
advantages such institutions offer for 
individualization of treatment are 
largely lost through the impossibility 
of organizing effectively the vocational 
training and collective intellectual, 
moral, and social education. In any 
case, an indispensable corollary of the 
creation of an institution of 200 to 250 
Inmates is its organization on the 
cottage plan. In this way the total 
population will be divided, and in each 
cottage individuality of treatment can 
find its full realization, each cottage 
being directed by a member of the 
administrative staff, a house master, 
whose mission is to achieve the maxi- 
mum for his house, from the point of 
view of social rehabilitation of the 
youtks who are in his care. 

Let us now examine the organization 
of the special institution for young 
delinquents. It includes four wings or 
cottages: (A) entrance cottage—center 
for observation, decision as to indi- 
vidual treatment, and vocational ori- 
entation; (B) cottage for treatment, 
family type; (C) cottage for treatment, 
self-government type (B and C are 
cottages of preparation for the free 
life); and (D) cottage of partial free- 
dom; then conditional freedom with 
parole to an agency for readjustment; 
finally definitive liberation and rein- 
statement in civil life. 


COTTAGÐ A 


The reception cottage has an austere 
character. Snatched from an agitated 
life, one that is often vicious and 
undisciplined, ‘the new inmate must 
recognize that he is in a place where, 
willingly or unwillingly, he must give 
up Indulgence in follies. Tt is a good 
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thing that the factor of authority should 
be clearly felt, considering the past 
and the rather dull mentality of the 
young delinquents who are brought 
here. 

For the first days, the new inmate 1s 
put under quarantine, and consequently 
is subject to solitary confinement day 
and night. This lasts for a week at 
most. It is done in order that he may 
feel the sting of punishment in all its 
acuteness. After this short period of 
isolation, he will pass progressively to 
the mixed régime, going step by step 
toward an enlarged community life. 
Nevertheless, the community life is, so 
far as it concerns him, very closely and 
narrowly supervised and regulated. 
Such precautions are necessary because 
the imaginations, the minds of these 
youths, are at this time often still 
filled with immorality, a spirit of re- 
volt, and deceitfulness. We must 
purge them of wrong ideals or at least 
inspire in them the desire not to harm 
their companions, before allowing them 
more liberty of action, which they might 
otherwise sadly abuse. 

Normally, the stay in Cottage A 
should not exceed three months. This 
period is profitably employed in study- 
ing methodically the causes of the 
delinquency of each inmate, in order to 
plan his individual treatment and also 
to work out a vocational plan. With 
this in view, Cottage A includes what 
I shall call a psychological clinic, the 
staff of which includes a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a social worker. 
The psychiatrist examines the new 
inmate from the point of view of hered- 
ity, medical history, ‘and physical 
condition at the time of admission. 
He proceeds to the examination of the 
nervous system and the sensory organs, 
and determines whether there are 
symptoms of lack of mental balance. 
He formulates the results of his ob- 
servations in a report and points out 
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the kind of treatment which science 
suggests to him. 
The psychologist, who should possess 


a diploma for graduate study in psy-’' 


chology and pedagogy, must attempt to 
discover the true personality of the 
new inmate. He carries out an ob- 
jective psychological examination and 
analysis. He determines dominant 
qualities and defects, as well as ab- 
normal psychological tendencies. In 
his turn, he makes a report and sug- 
gests the treatment which from his 
point of view he deems suitable. 

The social worker (graduate of a 
school of social service) attempts to 
determine the influence of social fac- 
tors on the delinquency of the entrant. 
With this aim, he seeks the necessary 
sociological information; re-creates as 
exactly as possible the life history of 
the new inmate, his early childhood, his 
education in the school and the family, 
the surroundings in which he grew up, 
the home, the street, his working life, 
his environment, his use of leisure time, 
and so forth. He proceeds to the in- 
dispensable social inquiries, and has 
recourse to the collaboration of social 
agencies, schools of social service, 
groups of visiting nurses, and all per- 
sons fitted to conduct seriously such 
inquiries, and disposed to lend their 
assistance. 

On. the other hand, the subordinates 
of the staff of Cottage A, who have 
been especially prepared for this task, 
report the impression which the new 
inmate makes on them, the dominant 
traits of his character, anything of 
interest in his behavior, what he tells 
of his past life, his plan for the future, 
and the feelings that seem really to 
animate him. These staff reports are 
of great value, because the prisoner 
feels more at ease with these workers 
and is more likely to show them his 
real self. 

All these documents are brought to- 
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gether, collated, and studied by the 
psychologist, who proposes the con- 
crete plan for individual treatment. 
This plan is submitted to the critical 
examination of a committee composed 
of the director of the institution, the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist, the so- 
cial worker, and the house master of 
Cottage B, who will be the one to 
apply the individual treatment which 
is adopted. ‘The individual treatment 
should be determined for each inmate 
by the second month at the latest. 


ELIMINATION OF DISTURBING 
ELEMENTS 


This thorough examination permits, 
moreover, the discovery and the isola- 
tion of: 

(1) The really abnormal, in whose 
cases educational methods have no 
chance of success. These unfortu- 
nates are not in the proper place in tnis 
institution. 

(2) The physically unfit, who need 
before anything else to receive medical 
treatment. They are sent to a penal 
institution of a therapeutic character, 
where they receive the care which their 
impaired health requires. They stay 
there until the doctor in charge de- 
clares them fit to follow the regimen 
of the special institution for young 
delinquents, to which they are then 
transferred. Moreover, an attempt 
is made to ferret out the active homo- 
sexuals, whom it is absolutely necessary 
to remove from the institution and send 
to a medical division of the penal 
system, where the treatment of these 
profoundly maladjusted individuals is 
undertaken. 

These divisions are indispensable if 
we wish the surroundings to be whole- 
gome. Since the program of the in- 
stitution evolves progressively in the 
direction of greater and greater frez- 
dom, it is necessary to eliminate the 
diseased elements from whom emanates 
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a harmful influence,. corrupting body 
and soul. For the same reason, we 
must be very strict about authorizing 
passage from one cottage to another; 
the range of the group life increases, 
the atmosphere of freedom grows, 
and such a program is possible only 
if the moral standards grow propor- 
tionally. 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


The reception cottage being above 
all an observation center, the process of 
reéducetion in the true sense will 
begin in Cottage B, and will continue 
more actively in Cottage C. This 
process has for its bases: 

(1) Vocational training: After the 
decision as to vocation, the young man 
begins his apprenticeship in his trade. 
The institution includes a well-managed 
industrial and agricultural department, 
with modern equipment and run by 
good technicians. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that it will be im- 
possible to make skilled workmen of 
all; there are always among the in- 
mates some who do not possess the 
necessary qualifications to learn a 
trade, and who will remain all their 
lives unskilled laborers. Apprentice- 
ship is possible in such an institution 
only when it is closely related to pro- 
duction; so it is necessary to allow the 
products of this work to be sold in the 
open market. 

(2) Academic education: The insti- 
tution is essentially objective—active. 
In view of its function, the school occu- 
pies a preponderant place in the insti- 
tution. The object of the school is 
not only to instruct, but above all, to 
teach how to live—to educate. 

(3) Moral and social education: 
Moral and social education is as much 
secular as religious, and as collective as 
it is Individual. The entire staff must 
collaborate in it. Courses and dis- 
cussion groups are only one means; all 
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favorable circumstances are in each 
case used to sow the good seed. 

(4) Physical education: Physical ed- 
ucation comprises progressive training 
in gymnastics and sports; it should 
never have the character of military 
training. Its aim is to aid, in its 
domain, the development of “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 


Cortaar B 


Cottage B is of the family type. 
The position of father must be filled by 
the administrative staff, the director 
and the house master; it is their re- 
sponsibility to guide the young man, to 
sustain him in moments of doubt and of 
crisis, and to work with him in the task 
of rebuilding his life, in a spirit of 
sincere, confident, and friendly coöp- 
eration. 

The position of mother is to be filled 
by the social assistants. Under this 
term I refer to the subordinate mem- 
bers of the staff, for this title corre- 
sponds exactly, in my estimation, to 
their function, which is secondarily to 
watch over the inmates, and principally 
to help them in their effort to make 
good. They, like the mother in a 
home, see to it that their young folks 
acquire habits of hygiene and order; 
they help them in the thousand trifles 
of daily life; they comfort those who 
are sad, raise the morale of those who 
are becoming discouraged, and share 
their joy and their sorrow. They are 
the confidant and the adviser, and en- 
deavor to exercise, by their words and 
their example, a wholesome influence 
upon the moral development of their 
young charges. 

Cottage B is subdivided into family 
groups. Each group bas a social assist- 
ant as a guide, and includes about ten 
young men. So far as is possible, one 
group is composed of a social assistant 
and youths who are congenial. The 
director supervises the general progress 
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of the groups and codrdinates their 
activities, if it is necessary, while at the 
same time fostering among them a 
spirit of healthful rivalry. 

Each group is not only a center of 
competition, fostermg the cultivation 
of a taste for effort, for struggle, but it 
must be, in addition, a soil for the 
formation of the social sense. Each 
active, honest member will, in fact, 
find himself welcome in it, since he is 
productive for the group and helps it 
to win the place of honor. Every 
lazy, flabby member is, on the contrary, 
endured as a handicap. His group 
companions endeavor to stimulate him, 
to encourage him to act, to win him 
over by their example. 

The frankly bad individual is quickly 
found out in the group. Everything is 
done to change his attitudes, and if, in 
spite of everything, he persists in his 
evil intentions, he is sent back to 
Cottage A. The inmates have thus 
purged their group of a permanently 
harmful element. They understand 
better why they were once eliminated 
from free life and how much they must 
have it at heart if they are never again 
to suffer the same humiliation—an 
excellent lesson in social duty. 

The stay in Cottage B lasts a mini- 
mum of nine months. The young men 
who have done their duty, striving 
energetically and loyally to make good, 
then pass to Cottage C. 


CorracE C. 

To continue progressively the prepa- 
ration for a life of freedom, it is neces- 
sary that the young inmate should 
learn little by little to do without 
permanent guides, to do his duty of his 
own initiative, and to govern himself. 
This is the stage subsequent to that of 
family treatment. It is the task of 
Cottage C. : 

All that the inmate did in Cottage 
B under the benevolent insistence of 
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the social assistants, he must become 
accustomed to doing without outside 
intervention, by the action of his own 
will. The réle of the staff is to be- 
come more and more discreet and self- 
effacing, while remaining vigilant, so 
as to intervene if necessary. The rôle 
of the inmate must be more and more 
emphasized and energetic. We are 
endeavoring not only to lead him 
toward individual self-government, but 
also to interest him more intensely in 
the happiness of his companions, and 
this of his own initiative. For this 
purpose the inmates choose their 
managing committee, whose mission is 
to reach their goal of mutual assistance: 
(1) the organization of a savings fund; 
(2) the organization of a mutual wel- 
fare league (to supply help to those who 
have been released, who are in need as 
a result of circumstances beyond their 
control); and (8) help for the mothers 
of inmates who are in poverty as a 
result of the commitment of their sons 
(requiring of the latter their share of 
effort im relieving the moral and ma- 
terial suffering of their mothers). 

The only authority exercised by this 
committee—composed solely of inmates 
of Cottage C, and elected by secret 


-ballot—is the moral authority which its 


members have succeeded in acquiring 
in the eyes of their companions by 
their worthy, loyal, and courageous 
attitude. The law which prevails is 
that each one must struggle to perfect 
himself as much as possible, with the 
aim of setting the example of a life 
directed toward useful and honest ends 
and of thus constituting a force which 
creates an atmosphere propitious to 
social redemption. Each one puts at 
the disposal of the others that which 
may be useful to them. One may help 
the teachers by hearing lessons; an- 
other, as a monitor, may assist the 
foreman during certain hours, while 
continuing to improve himself. An- 
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other, less talented, may lend only the 
assistance of his good conduct and of 
his loyel wish to do right. 

Thus, Cottage C must be a real 
center for soctalization—for strength- 
ening of the moral training received 
and acquired. House master and staff 
have in this cottage a function which, 
however discreet and self-effacing it 
may be, is nevertheless exceedingly 
delicate and requires on their part the 
power of exerting a high moral influ- 
ence. Their prestige, their tact, their 
psychological sense, here even more 
than in the other cottages, are condi- 
tions sine gua non of success. ‘They 
follow and analyze the progress of the 
inmates and see that they always con- 
tinue cn the upward path. They are 
observers, not abandoning their neu- 
trality except when the genera] inter- 
est of the cottage demands it. Their 
course of individual treatment con- 
tinues intensely with regard to each 
inmate, drawing attention to the faults 
which remain dominant, suggesting 
means of correcting and overcoming 
them, urging them to reach an ever 
higher moral level. 

This organization has, moreover, the 
merit of taking from Cottage C much 
of the “institutional atmosphere,” an 
atmosphere that is harmful because it is 
artificial in the sense that it does not 
agree at all with that of life in freedom. 
Jt is necessary that good and evil, the 
permissible and the forbidden, should 
be the same in the institution as they 
are inireedom. In most penal institu- 
tions, it is not at all so; good and evil 
are quite artificial. It is bad to pound 
on the wall of one’s cell, to speak to 
another convict, to make signs to him, 
to pass him tobacco or a piece of bread, 
to turn around when in line, not to turn 
one’s face to the wall when another 
convict passes, and so forth. It is 
good not to speak, not to pound on the 
wall, not to pass anything to another, 
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by restraint alone—a strange morality! 

In Cottage C, the young inmate will 
learn to get out of trouble, to extricate 
himself from critical situations by his 
own effort, and to conduct himself 
according to the rules of current 
morality. He will learn to become 
actively concerned with his future, to 
prepare for it, to consider the mis- 
fortunes of others, and to coöperate in 
relieving them. This will be an active 
center of practical preparation for life. 


Corracm D 


The task of the institution does not 
stop with this preparation. It is 
still necessary when this is finished, to 
pass to adaptation to freedom. This is 
the initial task of Cottage D. 

The cause of much recidivism lies in 
the fact that the adaptation of the 
prisoner to freedom is not surrounded 
by deliberate precautions. In prison 
the convict is more or less well prepared 
for life—usually less well. His punish- 
ment over, he is thrown out on the 
street. Here and there, agencies for 
after-prison care exist to pick him up; 
but very few countries possess ade- 
quate organization for effective re- 
habilitation. Most agencies—in spite 
of some examples of beautiful indi- 
vidual devotion—do superficial work. 
These agencies are not equipped to 
assume the extremely difficult function 
of the adaptation of the ex-convict to 
free life. l 

The state possesses numerous in- 
stitutions for inflicting punishment; it 
spends considerable sums on them. 
To adjust the ex-convict to life, the 
state is chary of its money, and in fact 
in many countries has almost no inter- 
est in this question. However, if we 
wish, other than in theory, to give 
punishment its real moral and social 
significance, the adjustment of the ex- 
convict to life must receive special 
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attention and must be, as far as possi- 
ble, systematically organized. 

This question cannot then be lost 
sight of in the readjustment center 
intended for young delinquents. That 
is the reason why the last cottage of the 
institution serves to arrange the transi- 
tion irom prison life to free life. This 
is the cottage of partial freedom within 
the institution itself. To it are ad- 
mitted those inmates who, after a 
minimum period of nine months in 
Cottage C, have given entire satis- 
faction. 

This cottage is a kind of “ settle- 
ment” or colony. The young people 
wear civil clothes, each has his own 
room, they go freely to work in the 
neighborhood, in near-by cities or 
villages, in industry or agriculture. 
They leave in the morning and come 
back in the evening. They pay their 
board, and they are expected to look 
after all their other needs themselves, 
as an unmarried workman must do 
outside. They can make whatever 
use they wish of their leisure time. 
They are free to continue to take the 
courses in the institution, to remain in 
their rooms, or to go to a reading room 
oragameroom. One evening a week 
they can go out, but must return at the 
closing hour of the institution. : On 
. Sundays, they can either visit their 
relatives if the home is suitable, or 
indulge in any wholesome amusement. 

This semi-free life permits us to 
judge the maturity of the young man. 
His development will be hastened by 
contact with temptations; this develop- 
ment is attentively followed by the 
staff of Cottage D, whose function is to 
help the young men to adapt themselves 
to liberty, and in coöperation with the 
readjustment agency to prepare their 
reinstatement through work, home, 
and friendly guardianship. When this 
is accomplished, the young man leaves 
the establishment on parole and is 
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referred to the agency of readjustment, 
which watches and guides him and 
helps him to become reinstated. The 
period of conditional liberty has a 
minimum duration of two years; if it is 
satisfactory, it will be followed by the 
final release, which will have as its 
climax reinstatement in society. 

It is obvious that the young man 
who, during his stay in Cottage D or 
while he is on parole, behaves badly, 
and openly and deliberately trans- 
gresses the restrictions laid upon him, 
may be returned to the institution for 
continued treatment for a period which 
may not exceed the maximum time 
fixed by law. 

This is our plan in Belgium for the 
treatment of youthful offenders. It is 
evident that such treatment must have 
as its foundation a special penal law for 
the protection and defense of society 
against youthful offenders, a law hav- 
ing an object essentially social and 
educational—not repressive; a law 
having recourse to commitment only 
when probation is definitely unsuitable 
or has already failed. 

If I have dealt at length with the 
organization of the penal institutions 
meant for young delinquents and 
criminals, it is because I consider that 
this sort of establishment is a pioneer 
institution, and that its influence upon 
the development of penal institutions 
for normal adults is undeniable. Asa 
pioneer, it points the road. 


REFORMATORY FOR NORMAL ADULTS 


The reformatory for normal adult 
convicts is in essence an establishment 
in which are practiced, in dealing with 
adults, the methods of treatment ap- 
plied to adolescents, adapting these 
methods to the special psychology of 
adults and to their different social 
conditions. As yet, we do not have in 
Belgium any reformatory for convicted 
adults; they are still kept shut up in 
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cellular prisons. J think in a few years 
we shall abandon this out-of-date 
method of treatment, and that we 
shall soon create the reformatory, 
giving to the word the significance of 
makmg the prison a place in which we 
make active use of the infliction of 
punishment, with a view to preparing 
the convict progressively for freedom; 
making thus of the prison a center of 
restoration by a continuous program, 
individual as well as collective, of 
moral, social, intellectual, vocational, 
and physical education. 

In the reformatory, the inmates, in 
proportion as they improve, are to be 
confronted with the difficulties and the 
responsibilities which resemble those 
which life brings to us in great numbers. 
They must also learn by progressive 
steps to use freedom without abusing 
it. The reformatory must break with 
the atmosphere of the prison, where 
everything is artificial, and where the 
prisoners are habituated to a soft 
existence which has nothing in com- 
mon with that which the struggle for 
life demands. It aims to be, in fine, a 
reaction against the penitentiary ré- 
gime, which is content to render the 
prisoner inoffensive during his im- 
prisonment by dint of physical re- 
straint, rather than to prepare him to 
be no longer dangerous to society once 
he is free. 

This plan represents a reaction 
agamst a system in which distrust is 
erected into a principle—a distrust 
which one could understand if it were 
directed toward the most corrupt and 
dangerous criminal element, but which 
is irrational and crushing in the case of 
those who still have possibilities of 
reformation. The reformatory must 
be infused with optimism: it must have 
contidence in the reformation of those 
whom it consents to treat, and must 
prove it not in words but in acts, by 
introducing into its progressive organi- 
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zation work in the open, work on 
parole, semi-liberty, and self-govern- 
ment. 


Basis or TRHATMENT 


These new methods do not then con- 
sist in progressively granting new 
material favors as a reward for good 
conduct, but rather in creating a new 
penal treatment based on other factors. 
We shall start from the point of view 
that the essential, if not the only rôle 
of such penal institutions is to share in 
the defense of society; that to do this 
the surest way is not repression, to in- 
flict an amount of suffering more or less 
proportionate to the evil which is at 
the base of the crime committed, but 
rather to carry out the most productive 
treatment from the point of view of 
social readjustment of the reformable. 

However, at the bottom of this 
“penal sanatorium” and of the jail 
there is the same punishment—depriva- 
tion of liberty, confinement. That 
which distinguishes them is that in the 
reformatory this deprivation of liberty 
is used to build, in a suitable setting, a 
new life, having in view above all, the 
interest of society, that is to say, the 
future restoration of the delinquent; 
while in prison it is used particularly to 
expiate, with the past in view, in which 
nothing can be changed anyway. 

The reformatory for adults is indis- 
pensable in every country. Through 
it, recidivists will be severely dealt 
with and social defense in regard to 
them will be guaranteed; but for the 
law to have its full moral value, we 
must, before sentencing a delinquent 
for life as a measure of security, give 
him a real chance at reformation at the 
time of his first or second conviction. 
We must be able to say to him: “At 
the time of your first periods in prison 
you were given a treatment which was 
directed entirely toward your reforma- 
tion, nothing was neglected to assist 
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you to leave the path of crime and 
pursue that of honesty. You obsti- 
nately refused to be reformed; you 
preferred to live by crime rather than 
by work, by dishonesty rather than by 
honesty. You have forced society to 
defend itself against your repeated 
attacks by taking away your freedom 
and so making it impossible for you to 
do harm.” When the judge can speak 
thus to recidivists, his conscience will 
be clear. He will feel himself farther 
from the egoism of men, and nearer to 
real justice. 
Prison ror RECDIVISTS 

At present, our recidivists receive 
their punishment in the same cellular 
prisons as the first offenders. The 
plan of prison reform, as I have sketched 
it above, anticipates the separation 
during imprisonment of recidivists 
from other prisoners, by confining them 
in @ special prison, so that this criminal 
element will be kept apart from the 
other convicts and will not contaminate 
the atmosphere of other institutions. 
But let us make this clear. We are 
talking now of recidivists in the course 
of carrying out their sentence, and not 
of an institution for “preventive de- 
tention ” in which after-prison measures 
of social defense are applied. 

To give a complete picture of Belgian 
reform, it remains to add a few words 
about the penal institutions of a 
therapeutic nature, in which the erite- 
rion of selection is the physical state, 
' and in which we undertake the treat- 
ment of bodily disorders. We already 
have: (1) a clinical hospital section; and 
(2) a prison sanatorium for tuberculous 
prisoners. The reform plan also antici- 
pates the creation of a prison sana- 
torium for inebriates. 


SURGICAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Clinical sections are attached to the 
prisons of two of our university cities. 
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The prisoners whose state of health 
requires surgical attention are trans- 
ferred to them. 

A prison sanatorium receives all the 
convicts suffermg from tuberculosis. 
The creation of the prison sanatorium 
was not a philanthropic act, but one of 
good social policy. Confined in a 
cellular prison, the tuberculous convict 
was really in an environment exactly 
opposite to that required, I shall not 
say for his cure—that would be irony— 
but simply to maintain his already pre- 
carious state of health. His ‘disease 
wasted him, and we faced this dilemma; 
either to keep the tubercular convict in 
his cell, at the risk of causing his death 
there or at least undermining his 
health to such a point that upon libera- 
tion he would be a mere wreck, or to 
free him, breaking off the program of 
justice, and so returning to society 
individuals often contagious from the 
point of view of tuberculosis, and some- 
times dangerous from the criminal 
point of view. These two solutions 
were scarcely just, and equally danger- 
ous and irrational. Justice cannot 
allow a mere sentence of deprivation of 
liberty to involve the death of a man, 
neither has she any right to return 
antisocial and dangerous individuals to 
society. 

The prison sanatorium contributes 
to public health and welfare from the 
double point of view of the struggle 
against criminality and the struggle 
against tuberculosis. One hundred pa- 
tients can be cared for simultaneously. 
The therapeutic and penal elements 
can be smoothly codrdinated. 

The discovery of the tubercular con- 
victs is carried out systematically. 
Every one sentenced to more than 
three months is examined by the 
physicians of the prison laboratory. 
The tubercular convicts are discovered 
and sent to the sanatorium. Again, 
the prison doctors report convicts who 
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in the course of their term show signs 
of incipient tuberculosis. ‘These pa- 
tients are immediately sent to the 
sanatorium, to which there are thus 
brought all those who in the course of 
their term seem likely to become the 
prey of this curse, or actually do so. 

Penal treatment is here more com- 
plex; for if from the medical point of 
view the inmates present a common 
trait—their malady—it is not so from 
the point of view of criminality. 
While the struggle against tuberculosis 
deals above all with the physical, the 
struggle against criminality deals with 
the psychic aspect, in which individuals 
are still more dissimilar. So the basis 
of the program of social readjustment 
is the individual treatment of each 
delinquent, ferreting out the causes of 
his fall, the origin of his criminal 
tendencies, and seeking in each case the 
remedies which are rooted in an in- 
tensive course of social and moral 
education. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT OF TRH SICK 


The limited number of inmates 
makes it possible to carry out such 
treatment. The members of the staff 
know the faults and the virtues of the 
men in their care. Their procedure 
tends to aid the convict by word and 
example to work out his own moral 
reformation. There are visits to the 
sick, private interviews in which they 
are helped to bear their suffering and 
their punishment, and an effort is made 
to inspire them with hope for the future, 
and the harsh lesson of their past life is 
pointed out to urge them to avoid evil 
courses in the future. The rôle is that 
of an educator—a healer for the soul— 
rather than that of a jailer. Talks are 
given by the members of the staff, with 
the object of imparting wholesome 
moral and social ideals. To that is 
joined the vital réle of the chaplain, 
who brings to professing Christians 
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the consolation and support of religion. 

Two points, in addition, have at- 
tracted particular attention. The first 
is to combat as strongly as possible the 
morally weakening effects of idleness, 
which sanatorium life too frequently 
involves. The second,is the convict’s 
use of his leisure time—a problem 
which in a prison sanatorium is much 
more difficult to solve than in a free 
sanatorium, in view of the punitive 
nature of this institution, but which 
must none the less be solved. We all 
know how helpful an optimistic and 
not depressing morale is in medical as 
well as in penal practice. 

In this field, work and use of leisure 
play a part of transcendent importance. 
It is obvious that permission to work 
depends upon the doctor, who has spe- 
cial charge of the effect of work upon 
the patients’ bodily condition. Work 
is progressive in the sense that it en- 
deavors, step by step, to give to the 
convict a working capacity sufficient to 
meet his needs once he is free. But in 
that respect we are still in an experi- 
mental stage. We wish to give work a 
large place in the prison sanatorium, 
endeavoring to readjust the conva- 
lescent to work and to fit him for a 
trade suitable to the tubercular, and 
also to eliminate from his stay in the 
sanatorium the profoundly demoraliz- 
ing effects of permanent inactivity, 
which a very sick man accepts, but 
which is a real burden upon the others. 

We try by the wise use of leisure to 
create a little gaiety and comfort. 
How can we expect to cure men wasted 
by tuberculosis when they are at the 
same time wasted by grief, by a heavy, 
depressing, demoralizing atmosphere? 

If at the expiration of his sentence a 
prisoner is seriously ill, he may upon his 
own request remain at the sanatorium 
until the state of his health improves 
sufficiently to permit his removal to 
another sanatorium. Only once up 
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to the present time has such a case 
occurred. For the other ex-convicts 
unfitted for work, who need to con- 
tinue their cure, we get in touch with 
the Department of Public Welfare of 
the Commune in which their relief 
institution is located, to have them 
admitted to a free institution for 
treatment. Let us not forget that the 
length of treatment at the prison sana- 
torium, after all, depends upon the 
length of the sentence. 

_ As for the discharged patients who 
are able to work, they are helped to 
procure employment, adapted as far as 
possible to the state of their health. 
They are put in touch with the anti- 
tuberculosis clinics of their district. 
They are kept under a medical and 
moral guardianship, aiming at their 
reinstatement in society. 

As was mentioned above, the plan of 
reform includes also the eventual crea- 
tion of a prison sanatorium for serious 
cases of alcoholism and drug addiction. 
The number of such addicts is for- 
tunately still small, so that we do not 
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feel a pressing need for establishing this 
institution immediately. 


THe Forwarp Loox 


Belgian penal reform, as I have 
sketched it, is anxious to complete its 
program by the organization of modern 
after-prison care, so that the discharged 
prisoner can find the highest possible 
measure of the aid indispensable to his 
reinstatement in society. 

I have in the course of these pages 
described what from the penological 
point of view we in Belgium are trying 
to create and achieve. [ have not 
lingered over the achievements of the 
past. I wished to show, not what has 
been done before, but what we are now 
doing and what we hope to do. It is 
my opinion that if it is well to remem- 
ber the lessons of the past, it is even 
more necessary not to remain the slave 
of what was or of what is, but to march 
forward boldly and energetically, to 
endeavor, each in his sphere, to make 
the world less primitive and more 
humane. 


Scandinavian Prisons 


By VIKTOR ALMQUIST 
Formerly Director-in-Chief, Board of Prisons, Stockholm, Sweden 


HE name Scandinavia is com- 

monly applied to the three politi- 
cally distinct countries, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. The popula- 
tion of Scandinavia includes about 
twelve million persons, of whom slightly 
more than half live in Sweden. Both 
the people and the languages are 
closely related, and legislation has 
on the whole followed similar lines of 
development without being completely 
identical. The criminal laws of the 
three countries differ, but the principles 
of penal treatment are nevertheless 
of the same nature. 

In the beginning and the middle 
of the nineteenth century, English and 
North American influences caused 
the work for penal reform in the Scan- 
dinavian countries to prosper, and 
gradually the institutions and their 
administrations were given a form 


which has, in the main, been retained ` 


until the present day. In certain 
important respects, changes and addi- 
tions have of course been necessary in 
orcer to meet the demands of new 
ideals and tasks. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS AWAITING 
TRIAL 


One of the fundamental efforts aimed 
to secure in as complete a fashion as 
possible the separation and isolation of 
persons arrested and awaiting trial. 
Two reasons prompted this effort. 
On the one hand, one must recognize 
that the accused could not be regarded 
as guilty of a crime until that guilt had 
been established by the court. There- 
fore, no greater discomfort should be 
imposed on him than was made neces- 
sary by circumstances. On the other 


hand, consideration had to be given 
to the necessity for securing his 
presence in court and for preventing 
him from destroying evidence and thus 
delaying the presentation of his case. 
This could not be done without placing 
him under constant supervision and 
excluding him from free communication 
with persons through whom his anti- 
judicial purposes might be furthered. 
According to the Scandinavian point 
of view, then, it was held that the 
accused should, during the preparation 
of a trial, be held in isolation, enjoying 
certain comforts, but under such 
conditions that he could not com- 
municate freely with individuals out- 
side of the personnel of the court or the 
prison. This purpose could not be 
secured by imprisonment in rooms with 
open communication through barred 
doors, such as are found in American 
jails. The cells had to be furnished 
with regular doors which prevented 
forbidden communications between the 
prisoner and free persons within the 
prison. This of course made it neces- 
sary to furnish each cell with a window 
of its own, and this permitted better 
ventilation and made the room some- 
what more pleasant as a living quarter. 
While in America the interest has 
been largely directed toward reforms 
in penal treatment while neglecting 
until this very day the care of the 
persons under arrest but not yet con- 
victed, Europe has proceeded in an 
opposite direction. Their reforms 
were begun with a consideration of the 
latter’s civil rights and of the im- 
perative demands made by society on 
their behalf. In the Swedish law of 
February 16, 1864, it was stated: 
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Detention shall be of such a nature 
that it is not dangerous to the health of 
the person detained, nor shall several 
people be placed in one room when it can 
be avoided. If private rooms are not 
available, all those arrested for minor 
offenses shall not be detained in company 
with those arrested for more serious 
crimes, nor shall persons of different sex 
be detained in the same room; and finally, 
a person arrested must not be detained 
in company with one who is serving a 
prison sentence. 

Similar principles were accepted in 
Denmark and Norway. 


Darention Hovusss anp PRISONS 


The Scandinavian countries have 
an area which, even according to 
American dimensions, may be regarded 
as considerable. It measures 816,600 
square kilometers, approximately the 
same area as the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin put 
together—814,100 square kilometers; 
consequently, rather more than one 
and a, half times the size of France or 
two and a half times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This large area 
has necessitated the creation of a large 
number of small houses of detention 
scattered over its surface. The cost 
of transportation to a few central 
points would prove to be too high in 
connection with the majority of the 
persons arrested, whose punishments 
in general would be limited to short 
periods. For prisoners convicted to 
imprisonment for relatively long peri- 
ods, the difficulties of transportation 
are not so great. 

Considering these conditions, small 
detention -jails have been built in 
every town and judicial district, while 
larger prisons have been erected in 
some of the chief centers. ‘There are, 
therefore, in Sweden 178 prisons ex- 
clusively for the detention of persons 
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large house of detention in Stockholm 
which also accepts prisoners whose 
fines have been converted to imprison- 
ment. Larger prisons called central 
prisons (centralfdngelser), prisons (straf- 
fängelser), or -crown prisons (krono- 
häkten) according to their relative 
size are found to the number of 34, 
to which may be added institutions for 
the care of criminals with limited 
responsibility and internment institu- 
tions for recidivists, tramps, or vaga- 
bonds. There are special workhouses, 
one for men and one for women. 
Concerning the institutions men- 
tioned, one must remember that all 
town and district jails, as well as the 
house of detention in Stockholm, 
belong to the communities where they 
are located and are financially sup- 
ported by them, both as to administra- 


‚tion and as to the maintenance of 


buildings and inmates. The rest of 
the prisons, that is, central prisons, 
prisons, and crown prisons, as well 
as the workhouses and the institutions 
for care and internment, belong to the 
state, which maintains them, receiving, 
however, a certain compensation for 
persons awaiting trial sent to them by 
some towns or judicial districts instead 
of to their own jails. 


SWEDISH Prison ADMINISTRATION 


The result of this is that town and 
district jails are administered by the 
respective communities, although they 
are compelled by law to observe 
uniform rules and regulations issued 
by the state government on August 
21, 1925 concerning the cells and their 
equipment as well as the dress, the 
food, the medical care, and so forth, 
of the persons detained. Supervision 


_to insure the proper obedience to 


these rules is exercised in part by the . 
various executive officers of the admin- 
istrative districts, and in part by the 


awaiting trial. In addition there is a central authority which directs the 
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larger prisons as well as the other state 
institutions mentioned. This central 
authority, or the Prison Board, was 
created over a hundred years ago. It 
is an independent administrative body 
which is responsible for the administra- 
tion (even financial) of the state insti- 
tutions. The Board appoints and 
discharges the personnel of these 
prisons and exercises disciplinary pow- 
ers over these, as well as, in serious 
cases, over the prisoners. Through its 
power of -inspection, the Board also 
has supervision over the local prisons. 

The Prison Board is composed of 
a director-in-chief and two chiefs of 
bureaus. One of the latter is head 
of the section dealing with administra- 
tive questions, and the other, of the 
section dealing with economic and 
accounting questions. In the former 
section is placed a so-called “penal 
registry,” which contains information 
about all those who have committed 
crimes of a more serious nature (this 
information is at the service of police 
and courts) as well as the social service 
which has charge of the protective 
work of the prisons, that is, the work 
wita the discharged prisoners, and 
so forth. In the second section there 
is & special so-called “labor bureau,” 
which directs and supervises labor in 
the prisons, and also an accounting 
bureau which analyzes the accounts 
of the institutions. The director-in- 
chief alone decides all questions of 
importance, but the two bureau chiefs 
have a right to note in the proceedings 
their dissenting opinions. Outsiders 
who are not satisfied with a decision 
have the right to appeal to the Govern- 
ment. For a number of years the 
wo-khouses mentioned have been ad- 
ministered by special boards. Addi- 
tional control over the prisons is 
exercised through inspections by the 
legal representative of the King and of 
the people’s representative, the Chan- 
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cellor of Justice (Justitiekansleren) and 
the Representative of Justice (Justitce- 
cmbudsmannen). 

All state institutions, no matter 
under what board they belong, have 
their own administrators who in the 
larger institutions are called directors. 
To these administrators have been 
confided considerable powers and cor- 
responding responsibilities. In every 
institution they have as collaborators 
a chaplain who is in charge of the 
prisoners’ religious welfare and a 
physician who directs the health work. 
In the larger institutions there are also 
a teacher for’the educational work of 
the prisoners, and assistants, partic- 
ularly in connection with the financial 


administration. 


Prison ADMINISTRATION IN DENMARK 
AND Norway 


In Denmark and Norway, supervi- 
sion and administration are organized 
approximately in the same manner as 
in Sweden. In Denmark the deten- 
tion jails, so-called “arrest houses,” 
numbering altogether 101, are under 
local control and are exclusively oper- 
ated for the service of their respective 
communities. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in these arrest houses there 
are also a large number of persons 
serving prison sentences; that is, 
direct sentences and not those only 
inflicted for nonpayment of fines. 
As a result, it has been possible to limit 
the state prisons to four, of which one 
is for women, established in a part 
of the municipal prison of Copenhagen 
which has been leased by the state. 

The four prisons with their annexes 
are administered by a directorate for 
the prison system which is a division 
of the Ministry of Justice. The direct- 
orate has at its head a director and two 
bureau chiefs, of whom the former is 
in charge of the office section and the 
latter of the section for prison labor. 
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matters which touch the prison system, 
but they are under the superior direc- 
tion of the Minister of Justice. The 
directorate consequently does not have 
the independent position which char- 
acterizes the Swedish Prison Board. 
The four prisons where only the most 
serious penalties—imprisonment at 
hard Jabor—are served are admin- 
istered by inspectors assisted by func- 
tionaries corresponding to those 
mentioned in connection with the 
Swedish administration. 

In Norway it was formerly the duty 
of the towns and the various adminis- 
trative districts to secure and support 


arrest houses as well as to pay for the. 


maintenance and care of the prisoners 
therein. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the country was di- 
vided into prison districts which, with 
assistance from the state treasury, had 
to construct new prisons for the hous- 
ing of the locality’s prisoners of 
various kinds; but because of the size 
of the country and the difficult means 
of communication in the mountainous 
sections, every town and judicial 
district was in addition forced to 
arrange for special detention houses 
if no district prison was found there. 
In 1904, however, the administration 
of all the local prisons was taken over 
by the state. These prisons consist 
at present of twelve district prisons 
and 106 auxiliary prisons of various 
sizes. In these institutions are re- 
ceived, in addition to persons held for 
trial, those who have been sentenced to 
Imprisonment of less than six months. 
Those with longer terms are committed 
' to the so-called “prisons of the realm,” 
two for men and one for women. 

From an administrative point of 
view, we have in Norway somewhat 
the same organization as in Denmark. 
The Prison Board is a division of the 


Ministry of Justice and is directed 
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by a chief assisted by two chiefs of 
bureaus and other officials. The duties 
are on the whole the same as those of 
their Danish colleagues, with the 
differences which result from a central- 
ized. administration. 


Prison OFFICIALS 


Concerning the selection of chiefs 
and their closest assistants within the 
central administration in the Scandina- 
vian countries, the respective govern- 
ments have complete control. For 
these positions are selected experts 
who have been given trials in various 
tasks which have demonstrated the- 
oretical knowledge as well as practical 
competency and have won recognition 
for independence and faithfulness to 
duty. Political views have constantly 
been disregarded. Removals due to 
changes in the party composition of 
the Parliament or the Governments 
have consequently not occurred, par- 
ticularly since these officials belong 
to the class who may not be removed 
without a decision of the head of the 
state or the court. The directors of 
the largest prisons are also appointed 
by the Government, although they are 
nominated by the central administra- 
tion. At the smaller prisons, the 
Prison Board selects directors from 
applicants to the position. In every 
case the applicants are carefully judged 
with regard to the number of years in 
the state service, particularly the 
prison service, and with regard to 
training in general, and proven ability. 

Almost always, administrative posi- 
tions in connection with these larger or 
smaller institutions are filled by persons 
who begin in the lower grades of the 
prison service and work themselves 
up. No academic degrees are neces- 
sary in general, although for some 
services the Bachelor of Arts degree is 
required. In order to supplement 
their knowledge, aspirants to higher 
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positions have in Sweden been given 
opportunity to take part in special 
training courses, including social and 
penal subjects. Since the labor turn- 
over in the higher administrative 
service is very small, the organization 
of such courses is necessary only at 
rare intervals. There are, however, 
both in Sweden and in Denmark, 
anrual training courses established 
for the instruction of prison employees 
of the lower grades, who usually have 
only a grade school education and 
perhaps in addition a military school 
training. Penal and social subjects 
are taught in these courses, as well as 
the standard school subjects, and 
inszruction in the rules and regulations 
governing the prison service is given. 
No systematic training has as yet 
been established in Norway for the 
prison employees. 

The recruiting of the prison guards 
in Sweden usually takes the following 
form. Jf a vacancy occurs in an 
institution, the director engages a 
person whom he believes to be suited 
for the task. If the probation period 
shows him to be satisfactory, the man 
is sooner or later ordered to take the 
training course mentioned. If he 
passes this course with satisfactory 
grades, he is given a somewhat more 
permanent position, and as time passes 
he can be promoted to a permanent 
place. When this stage has been 
reached, he cannot be removed before 
the age of retirement except for in- 
competency and after a decision by 
a court or the central administration. 
The permanent service gives the right 
to a pension at an age which varies 
from sixty years for women to sixty- 
five or sixty-seven yearsformen. Simi- 
lar rules exist in Denmark and Norway, 
except that in the latter country there 
is no training requirement. 

In the Scandinavian countries the 
view has become more and more ac- 
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cepted that a good prison system 
depends relatively little on excellent 
buildings and a well-worked-out sys- 
tem, as compared with a well-trained 
personnel of a high moral level and 
with humanitarian views. The secur- 
ing of such a personnel should be one 
of the highest goals for the effort of all 
prison administrators. 


Prison LABOR 


Of almost as great importance as 
the quality of the personnel, however, 
one must regard the organization of the 
labor of the prisoners as well as their 
occupations outside of working hours. 
This organization must, of course, be 
given different forms, depending upon 
whether the institution is small or 
large and also on the length of imprison- 
ment and on whether the prisoners 
work in separate cells or in common. 

Even if we disregard those prisons 
which serve solely as detention jails, - 
there are a great many small institu- 
tions where the prisoners are kept in 
single cells for very brief periods of 
imprisonment. For these persons it is 
difficult to secure any occupation ex- 
cept of a temporary nature and as 
determined by the locality; for in- 
stance, the most simple kind of sewing, 
the repairing of shoes, the cleaning of 
peas, coffee, and so forth. Trade 
instruction can hardly be given during 
brief confinements, and the wage is 
naturally small. In the larger institu- 
tions in all the three Scandinavian 
countries, however, labor is arranged 
in so far as it is possible on the shop 
basis. Consideration is given to the 
fact that these occupations must, if 
possible, give to the prisoner knowledge 
of a trade and thus equip him to earn 
his daily bread when he gains his 
freedom. At the same time, attempts 
are made to make prison labor eco- 
nomically productive without compet- 
ing with free labor. 
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In order better to understand the 
present organization, one must have 
some knowledge of the penal system, 
particularly the forms of its execution. 
In all three countries, longer terms of 
imprisonment begin by solitary con- 
finement-—at least where a sufficient 
number of cells are found, as is the 
case in Sweden. This period of con- 
finement is, however, not carried out 
in the rigorous fashion which marked 
its development in Philadelphia. While 
the prisoner during the first period, 
varying in length for different age 
groups, is completely isolated from 
other prisoners, he has, however, 
frequent visits from the prison person- 
nel and particularly the shop foreman 
and the teacher. If the isolation 
appears to produce ill effects, it may 
be lightened. 

As a rule the cellular prisoner may, 
after a certain time, work together 
‘with other prisoners, and during work 
hours communicate with them on 
matters which have to do with the 
work. The isolation is consequently 
confined to the nonworking period. 
After still another period, life in com- 
mon is permitted on a much wider 
basis, including the leisure hours 
between work periods. In Sweden, 
however, all is combined with com- 
plete isolation during the night except 
in the case of sickness or under certain 
conditions in the prison colonies de- 
scribed in more detail later. 


CELLULAR LABOR 


From these rules it becomes neces- 
sary to carry on labor partly in the cell 
and partly in common. Since most 
prisoners are committed with short 
sentences, and since those sentenced 
to longer periods must work in isolation 
during the first months, it follows that 
most prisoners must be occupied in 
their cells. In Sweden in particular, 
the cellular labor becomes, therefore, 
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of peculiar importance, and its organ- - 
ization naturally offers considerable 
difficulties. 

The central administrations are pri- 
marily charged with the labor problem. 
To the greatest extent possible, these 
administrations try to secure work, the 
products of which may be supplied to 
the various branches of the state or- 
municipal governments or to public 
institutions. To facilitate this, Swe- 
den has prescribed that state services 
must in case of purchase first direct an 
inquiry to the prison administration in 
order to secure its bid. These bids 
are prepared on the same basis of 
computation used in the open market, 
except that the prison administration 
has a right to quote somewhat lower 
prices since prison labor is frequently 
of a little poorer quality. Among ` 
contracts which may thus be secured, 
one may mention the manufacture 
of clothing and shoes for the Army 
and the Navy, cabinet work and furni- 
ture for military barracks and for 
hospitals and schools, the binding of 
books, the printing of forms, and so 
forth. 

In order that cellular prisoners may 
be able to carry on work even though 
it demands considerable space, large 
work cells have been constructed for 
prisoners who do not work in common. 
Special shops exist with trade machin- 
ery of various kinds. No attempt is 
actually made to put labor on a factory 
basis in the sense that a prisoner shall 
under his period of treatment be 
trained to the greatest possible skill 
in a single operation. This is not 
regarded as possessing the educational 
power found in a knowledge of all the 
various operations of labor. The pos- 
sibility for employment is probably 
also greater for a factory worker or a 
shop worker who knows a great many 
operations and has some conception 
of manufacture in its entirety. 
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In order to encourage the prisoner’s 
industry, labor premiums are dis- 
trikuted, varying according to applica- 
tion and skill. Contract labor seems 
particularly successful. Of the pre- 
miums, the prisoner may use a part 
during his period of imprisonment for 
his own needs or for those of his family. 
The remainder is saved, and, after his 
liberation, is placed at his disposal in 
ins-allments. 


AGRICULTURAL PRISONS AND PANAL 
COLONIES 


Concerning the special kind of labor 
which is carried out in connection with 
the so-called agricultural prisons and 
the penal colonies, it may be noted 
that in these institutions every pris- 
oner, as a rule, is utilized in that branch 
of work which seems most suitable 
for him, but that in addition, he is 
usually trained in all the various 
occupations needed by an agriculturist. 
In Sweden all of the larger prisons pos- 
sess some acreage used for gardening. 
Toward the end of their periods of 
imprisonment, the prisoners may work 
here in so far as it is possible. The 
purpose is to improve the physical 
strength of the prisoner who may 
have been weakened by inside labor, 
and thus prepare him for the transition 
to freedom. 

If a prisoner has a long sentence 
and has aptitude for agriculture and 
has shown good conduct in the prison, 
he may be transferred to an agricultural 
prison, where labor is carried on in the 
fields and the forests under less re- 
strained conditions. If in this prison 
he continues to show reliability, he 
may after a period of probation be 
transferred to a penal colony, where 
his life approaches that of the free 
man. ‘There he lives together with 
some comrades who have won the 
confidence of the administration, and 
is left, at least in Sweden, with prac- 


tically no supervision. The hope of 
having the sentence shortened by 
pardon or conditional release un- 
doubtedly exercises a stronger influence 
upon him than any other form of 
control. He knows that a violation 
of confidence will rob him of the oppor- 
tunity to secure a tempting freedom. 

In the work of the penal colony, 
besides the regular agricultural labor is 
included the reclamation of swamps 
which are drained and the planting 
of trees on ground which may appear 
sterile but soon shows it is productive. 
In Denmark such colonies are found 
on the heaths of Jutland. There are 
sent, however, not only prisoners who 
have shown themselves reliable but 
also others—a policy which has not 
shown such good results, because of 
the forest lifein common. Some of the 
colonies are used only during the sum- 
mer months. The same is true of 
Norway, where, however, the selection 
of prisoners seems to be made in a 
more careful manner. - 


+ 


EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


The educational influence which is 
sought by productive labor is supported 
also by the theoretical and moral 
instruction which is given m all 
prisons but largely in the small jails by 
the chaplains. In the larger institu- 
tions there are also special teachers. 
Complete schools have been organized 
for younger prisoners, and guidance in 
studies is given even older prisoners 
who may be in special need thereof. 
The school includes the usual school 
subjects with the addition of some 
instruction in the foreign languages— 
English or German—for those who 
wish it or who seem to need it con- 
sidering their future work. Training 
in citizenship, that is, knowledge of 
general political and social legislation, 
and so forth, is included in the plan. 
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For the improvement of trade knowl- 
edge, the shop foremen give the 
prisoners whatever theoretical instruc- 
tion may be necessary. 

In the Seandinavian countries, com- 
pulsory education has made the popula- 
tion able to read and write. Since, 
however, the schooling of the working 
class stops at an early age, prisoners 
are not infrequently admitted who 
through a lack of exercise have lost the 
knowledge they once possessed, if not 
entirely, at least to a degree. The 
instruction in the prison school usually 
brings the knowledge rapidly up to 
standard. The desire for instruction 
is high. 

The prisons are equipped with vary- 
ing and fairly rich libraries—in Sweden 
about 35,000 volumes-—which are con- 
stantly used by the prisoners in accord- 
ance with the privileges given to-the 
various classes. In order to decrease 
the expenditures in connection with 
new acquisitions which would be 
needed in order that the many institu- 
tions be supplied with new and modern 
literature, there have been organized 
in Sweden a number of so-called 
“moving libraries” composed of such 
literature. ‘These moving libraries cir- 
culate among the institutions. As a 
rule tke prisoners are not permitted to 
have books of their own. This is a 
privilege to be enjoyed only by those 
who have been sentenced to simple 
imprisonment of the most lenient type 
or who have passed through the first 
stage in the classification. Newspapers 
and other periodical literature are as a 
rule nct permitted. Instead, the pris- 
oners are given specially printed prison 
journals containing censored news on 
educational articles. 

„Since the purpose of the prison 
treatment is to elevate the prisoner to 
a higher ethical plane, it 1s important 
that his mind should not be embittered. 
A good means for his transformation is 
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to instill in him a love of life and a 
feeling for the significant in science, 
art, and nature. It is important to 
keep him temperamentally balanced. 
For this reason prisoners who have 
been sentenced to long terms have for 
a great many years been given oppor- 
tunity to listen to lectures, illustrated 
or otherwise, and carefully selected 
musical programs. In the larger cities, 
prominent artists take part in these 
festivities. The prisoners have their 
own choruses, whose concerts are 
greatly appreciated. Since the actors 
would all be prisoners, theatrical 
presentations have not been considered 
suitable except at the reformatories. 
Radio has been installed in a few 
institutions and suitable parts of 
broadcast programs may be heard by | 
the prisoners. 

In the larger prisons, particularly 
those where young prisoners are placed, 
gymnastic exercises are very common. 
These exercises are based upon, the 
various systems developed in the 
Scandinavian countries. During their 
leisure hours the young prisoners also 
take part in athletic sports, ball games, 
and so forth. 


CONDUCT or PRISONERS 

Disciplinary offenses within the Scan- 
dinavian prisons are rare and of little 
importance. This is no doubt, to a 
certain degree, due to the fact that 
the prison populations are usually 
small—not more than five hundred in 
the largest prisons—-which means that 
the administration of each institution 
is in a position to know the individual 
prisoners and supervise their conduct. 
To this may be added that each pris- 
oner knows that his treatment, his 
privileges, and the time of his release in 
case he has a fairly long sentence, de- 
pend on his conduct in the prison. He 
therefore exercises self-control, since 
the prisoners readily understand that 


SCANDINAVIAN Prisons 


if one of them begins trouble, restric- 
tions and increased severity will as a 
result strike all the rest of them. They 
themselves see to it that such troubles 
do not occur. 

This refers particularly, of course, 
to prisons where association is per- 
mitted. It may be said, therefore, 
that among these prisoners a kind of 
self-government exists which is not 
prescribed in the regulations. Reliable 
prisoners may also be given certain 
tasks, which indicates that they are 
trusted by the administration and 
which places them in the position of 
leadership among their fellows. But 
this does not mean that any prisoner 
is given a right to command with 
prerogatives which, according to the 
Scandinavian view, are not to be 
associated with the position of one who 
undergoes punishment for a crime 
against the laws of the realm. It is 
against the authority of these laws 
that be has offended, and he should, 
therefore, not be put in judgment over 
others until he has made good his 
disobedience. 

The classification of prisoners within 
the institution naturally greatly aids 
the maintenance of order. In the 
Scandinavian prisons, attempts are 
first of all made to segregate those 
prisoners who are mentally deficient. 
This occurs after careful examination 
of the mentality of the person awaiting 
trial, so that insane or subnormal 
persons may, after the establishment 
of the crime, be given suitable treat- 
ment in hospitals for the insane, in 
internment institutions, and so forth. 
It may, of course, happen that the 
mental condition of the prisoner does 
not manifest itself before the sentence 
has been imposed, or that it is of later 
origin. ‘The prisoners are therefore, 
during their imprisonment, continually 
subjected to observation in this respect. 
If any uncertainty exists concerning 
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a prisoner he is taken to the mental 
ward first in the prison itself, where he 
may be under the observation of some 
prominent psychiatrist. The physical 
health of the prisoner is also controlled 
by trained physicians. 

In order to secure information con- 
cerning the character of those sen- 
tenced to longer periods, the personnel 
of the institutions must, by searching 
interviews or otherwise, secure knowl- 
edge about their families, their life 
and conduct before their imprisonment, 
their earlier occupations and positions, 
their sobriety, and so forth. Written 
records containing this information 
are kept at the prisons and form a basis 
for the prisoner’s treatment ‘there and 
for the assistance given him after his 
release.’ No institute for this purpose 
has been needed. It may be noted, 
however, that through the aid of the 
prison administrations the police au- 
thorities have gathered finger prints of 
all serious criminals, and that the 
prisoners are registered in penal reg- 
isters. 

In cases concerning younger crimi- 
nals as well as others of a more serious 
nature, there takes place before the 
Imposition of sentence a careful in- 
vestigation of the defendant’s personal 
history, sometimes by the aid of 
private preliminary investigators. The 
information thus gathered is kept in 
the court proceedings and may be 
placed at the disposal of the prison 


authorities. 


PROMOTION oF PRISONERS 


What has been said above concern- 
ing the Scandinavian prison systems 
clearly indicates that for prisoners 
serving short sentences in isolation, no 
“progressive” treatment can take place. 
There exists, of course, even for such 
prisoners a possibility for successive 
promotion from one class to another 
with increased privileges, such as 
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a right to receive or to send letters 
more frequently, to enjoy greater 
variety of reading, to buy extra fooc, 
` and so forth. In Sweden this promo- 
tion is in part limited by definitely 
stated minimum periods for each 
class. ‘This is true also in Norway and 
in practice in Denmark, at least when 
it comes to the lower classes. In 
sweden no differentiation in this 
respect is made between first offenders 
and recidivists, while in the other two 
countries some with greater severity is 
noted in regard to recidivists. In any 
case, promotion to a higher class is 
dependent upon good conduct within 
the institution. No mark system ex- 
ists. 

As to the prisoners who have longer 
sentences, promotion from one class 
to another has the same basis in so far 
as we consider increased privileges 
or mitigations of the penalty. But in 
addition there exists the undoubtedly 
more productive and significant promo- 
tion from isolation to labor in associa- 
tion with other prisoners. ‘This asso- 
ciation at work in Sweden, as has 
already been mentioned, is of different 
degrees. During the first period the 
cellular isolation is largely continued, 
‘ with permission to keep the cell door 
unlocked and to run errands for the 
administration outside the cell. This 
period is followed by labor together 
with other prisoners in the shops, but 
with the restriction that meals must 
be eaten in the cells and all leisure time 
spent there. Finally, permission is 
given the prisoner to spend not only 
the work periods but also other hours 
together with prisoners, except that 
isolation 1s constant during the night. 
As has been mentioned, common bed- 
rooms may be used at the prison 
colonies by trusted prisoners, although 
not. more than three or four may 
sleep in the same room. 

Above these degrees, that is in the 
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class where the prisoner finds himself 
when he is ready for conditional release, 
a transition stage may be created by 
such release. The introduction of 
this stage depends, in Sweden, in 
part on the prisoner’s good conduct in 
the institution and in part on the length 
of time he has served and the propor- 
tion of the sentence he has completed 
(at least one year and two thirds of 
the sentence). Conditional release is 
granted by the King upon report by 
the prison administration. The privi- 
lege which can thus be given the pris- 
oner is consequently in the form of a 
reward which is given only to the 
better prisoners. A parole period out- 
side the prison for the supervision of 
the poorer elements among the prisons 
is unfortunately not in use in Sweden. 

In Norway (where the time is six 
months and two thirds of the sentence), 
conditional release is regularly granted 
and is withheld only if it is not con- 
sidered as earned or is inadvisable. 
In Denmark this institution is not 
found in any other form than that of 
conditional pardon, which is rarely 
granted. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 


With regard to the classification, 
we may furthermore recall the division 
into younger and older age groups (the 
former placed in the so-called “youth 
prisons”) and into first offenders and 
recidivists. ‘The latter division is not 
strictly carried out in Sweden, because 
most of the first offenders have such 
short sentences that they are served 
entirely in isolation. Another basis 
for classification of the recidivists 
exists in that the most serious and 
socially dangerous ones are interned 
for indefinite periods and eventually 
for life. The release of this class 
depends upon whether or not their 
social danger disappears; for instance, 
on account of old age. 


SCANDINAVIAN PRISONS 


In addition we must note the group 
‘considered as having limited respon- 
sibility and who must, because of their 
social danger, be cared for under inde- 
terminate sentences. In Sweden, and 
to some degree also in the other coun- 
tries, there are special regulations 
governing tramps, vagabonds, beggars, 
and immoral women, who in Sweden 
are not under a jurisdiction of courts 
but are dealt with by administrative 
authorities; that is, the governors of 
the provinces. The treatment of these 
groips is not very different from 
that of other prisoners except that cel- 
lular isolation is not employed. Ia- 
bor in association is the typical 
treatment, the men being largely 
employed in agricultural and reclama- 
tion work. 


Succass oF PRESENT SYSTEM 


To what extent the present system 
of penal treatment fills its task of 
keeping criminality within the narrow- 
est possible limits and reducing recidi- 
vism appears quite clearly from 
statistics. In this connection we must 
note, however, that more or less good 
results are not dependent entirely 
upon the penal treatment, but to a 
large degree upon the effectiveness 
of the protective work, which in all the 
Scandinavian countries is maintained 
on a large scale through permanent 
organizations with state financial aid. 
This work is carried on by special 
supervisors and for the benefit of 
discharged prisoners as well as for 
those conditionally released. 

The statistics for Sweden show that 
in 1928, 3,054 persons, or five persons 
per ten thousand inhabitants, were 
arrested; that is, put into prison for 
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crime, vagrancy, or other causes. In 
the same year 2,209 persons were 
sentenced to imprisonment in addition 
to those whose fines were converted 
into prison sentences. Five hundred 
and five persons were imprisoned for 
vagrancy, or altogether 2,714 persons, 
corresponding to 4.5 per ten thousand 
inhabitants. During the last ten-year 
period the number of persons who 
have once served a prison sentence 
and have not again been sentenced 
to such punishment may be computed 
at about 70 per cent. In other words, 
about 80 per cent of the prisoners are 
recidivists. Since among these, how- 
ever, there are undoubtedly some with 
many convictions, the statistics would 
appear somewhat more favorable were 
these repeaters to be eliminated. If 
that is done, it appears that of those 
who during the year mentioned were 
committed to prison, 61.4 per cent 
had not been previously so punished, 
while 88.6 per cent were recidivists. 
In Denmark the corresponding figure 
for recidivism reaches 47 per cent, and 
in Norway approximately the same 
figures are noted. 

Considering these statistics, it may 
be said that in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries it has been possible to keep the 
criminality relatively limited and that 
the present system of these countries, 
if judged by the statistics, seems. to 
operate in a satisfactory manner. This 
does not exclude the possibility that 
new experiences and experiments car- 
ried on in other countries, and not 
least in the United States, may form 
the basis for educational measures 
for properly fulfilling the difficult 
tasks which fall to the lot of the penal 
administrator. 


The Prison Program of Italy’ 


By Giovanni Novetu, Jur. Dre. 
Director-General, Penal and Preventive Institutions, Ministry of Justice, Rome, Italy 


HE new penal and penal procedure 
codes of the Fascist régime, worked 
out by the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Rocco, went into effect July 1, 1981. 
The new penal legislation was inevita- 
bly bound to bring about a penitentiary 
reform which for a long time has been 
intensively studied by two commis- 
sions to which eminent jurists and 
competent experts have given their 
constructive and intelligent efforts. 
New regulations have been drafted. 
They went into effect the first of July, 
under the name of “Regulations gov- 
erning Penal and Preventive Institu- 
tions.” This title is mainly derived 
from the most noteworthy innovation 
of the new penal code, which, as is 
known, looks not only to the sanction 


of punishment based on proven guilt, ` 


but also to measures of public safety 
based on the danger of the culprit to 
society; that is to say, an activity of 
repression and prevention of crime, 
constituting an organic body of pro- 
visions for a systematic attack on crime. 

It is not within the scope of the pres- 


ent article to discuss what are the con- | 


crete differences between punishments 
and measures of public safety, what are 
therelations between both when they are 
meted out and when they are executed, 
nor how repression and prevention com- 
plement each other in the new Italian leg- 
islation; since these questions go beyond 
the subject which has been assigned to us. 


PonisHMENT VERSUS PUBLIC SAFETY 
In this paper we shall only discuss 


how, from the duality of character of | 
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the sanctions adopted by the new penal 
code, there has arisen the necessity of 
creating a two-fold category of penal 
institutions—one for the carrying out 
of punishment, the other for the carry- 
ing out of measures of public safety— 
and consequently a two-fold regulation 
of prison life, as it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the rules which regu- 
late punitive imprisonment and those 
which concern themselves with deten- 
tion as a measure of public safety. 

The criterion of distinction rests on 
the concept that detention in carrying 
out punishment is an essential element 
of punishment, while in measures of ° 
public safety, it is only considered an 
indispensable means for securing the 
custody, the treatment, and the reédu- 
cation of the inmate. It follows that 
while detention In the execution of 
punishment must result in grave limita- 
tion of every form of the culprit’s 
material liberty in the detention grow- 
ing out of measures of public safety 
such limitations must be reduced to an 
indispensable minimum, in order that 
the task of reéducation and cure for 
which the measures of public safety are 
designed may be successfully accom- 
plished. 

The betterment of the inmate, that 
is to say, his social readaptation, is an 
aim common both to punishment and 
to measures of public safety. But 
while in the execution of punishment 
the means of re#ducation must be 
chosen without interference with the 
essential element of punishment which 
consists in chastizing, such limitation 
does not exist in the execution of meas- 
ures of public safety. For the success 
of the latter, one can make use of all the 
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methods of cure and of reéducation 
that experience and science suggest, 
provided the rules of discipline are 
respected which are inseparable from 
the state of detention. 

One element which most strikingly 
characterizes the difference between 
execution of punishment and execution 
of measures of public safety lies in the 
possibility of granting temporary free- 
dom to inmates for the latter purpose, 
either as a reward or for grave needs, 
moral or material, personal or of their 
family. Such temporary freedom not 
only has the purpose of encouraging 
the inmates to good behavior, but it 
also serves to ascertain the degree of 
readaptation they have attained during 
their detention. 

The Italian legislature has accepted 
the principle of the indefinite sentence 
for the measures of public safety, ex- 
cept that a minimum period is pre- 
scribed in each type of measure. 
Therefore, the judge has to reéxamine 
periodically the state of danger of the 
inmate, and it appears indispensable to 
inform the judge of the results of con- 
duct outside the prison walls which 
offers much probability of being sin- 
cere and real. This will be a valuable 
element at his disposal in formulating 
his final decision. 

Punitive imprisonment, on the con- 
trary, does not permit temporary free 
periods, since the continuity of deten- 
tion is a characteristic and perhaps a 
fundamental element in the effective- 
ness of punishment. 

Beginning the first of July, the execu- 
tion of punishment and the measures of 
public safety are carried out in entirely 
distinct institutions. 

From what has been said above, 
there will be noteworthy differences in 
the prison life of both kinds, but there 
are fundamental points in common, or 
atleast not very different, between them. 
We shall limit our discussion to these. 
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The administration of the prisons is 
intrusted to officials with executive 
power, who will be instructed in com- 
petent schools and will have full knowl- 
edge not only of penal and penitentiary 
law but also of related sciences. Such 
knowledge seems more indispensable 
each day to any one who wishes con- 
scientiously to direct prison adminis- 
tration towards the new goals set forth 
by modern civilization. At the Uni- 
versity of Rome there will be established 
a School of Penal Law, which will ad- 
mit officials who are to complete their 
studies in criminal anthropology, psy- 
chology, biology, and like subjects. 
It is thus hoped to prepare a body of 
executives truly worthy of presiding 
over the new institutions. 

The executives will have at their 
disposal custodial officers fully in- 
structed in their duties. For such 
purpose the school for prison officers 
will be reopened in Rome, and the 
officers will be compelled to attend it 
for six months at the beginning of their 
career. They will be taught the ele- 
mentary principles of the penal code 
and the code of criminal procedure, the 
elements of execution of punishments 
and of measures of public safety, the 
legal and social aims of penal treat- 
ment, and the rules of the preventive 
and penal institutions. There will be 
special courses for some groups of spe- 
cialized officers, such as officers for the 
institution for minors, those for re- 
formatories, for insane asylums, for 
sanitariums and houses of custody, for 
infirmary officers, and those in charge 
of technical work, or of shops. In the 
institutions for women, the service of 
Sisters belonging to religious orders 
specializing in this work is utilized. 


THe SURVEILLANCE JUDGH 


It is, however, worth while to notice 
that institutional treatment, although 
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intrusted to prison officials, is, accord- 
ing to tae new legislation, controlled by 
a judge who is called “surveillance 
judge.” The exercise of this control is 
readily accounted for by the new pro- 
visions for administrative measures of 
public safety, because in this field the 
surveillance judge is, according to the 
law, the most important agent in the 
work of prevention. 

In fact, Article 685, of thé new code 
of penel procedure transfers to the 
jurisdiction of the surveillance judge all 
the enactments by which, with the ex- 
ception of prosecution and trial, the 
measures of public safety are applied, 
modified, changed, or revoked. It is 
readily understood, therefore, that the 
surveillance judge must keep in con- 
tinuous contact with the work of the 
institutions for the execution of meas- 
ures of public safety, in order to gather 
and evaluate all the elements indispen- 
sable in applying the provisions men- 
tioned above. 

The control of the judge over puni- 
tive imprisonment is worthy of special 
attention, because, since the new 
Italian legislation has not adopted the 
system of indefinite punishment, the 
intervention of the judge in its execu- 
tion might seem unjustifiable. Italian 
legislation, however, claims that such 
interference must be accepted so that 
the judge who pronounces the sentence 
may also follow and control its execu- 
tion. In this manner, the greatest 
guarantee of the legality of the execu- 
tion is assured. In favoring the judge’s 
control over the execution of punish- 
ment, there has also been taken into 
consideration the fact that the basic 
principle of the new Italian penal legis- 
lation is the individualization of pun- 
ishment, with which the penal code 
concerns itself in definite and detailed 
articles. It would seem strange that 
the magistrate who has charge of the 
individualization of punishment during 
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the judiciary procedure might not 
guide its execution. 

Article 144 of the penal code sets 
forth the general principle that the 
judge shall watch over the execution of 
punishment, decide on the admission of 
prisoners to the work in road camps, 
and give his opinion on the granting of 
conditional release. The report of his 
Excellency, the Minister, in illustrating 
this provision declares that it is only a 
starting point, but that the peniten- 
tiary code must establish all the possi- 
bilities and the limitations of the 
judge’s control over the execution of 
punishment. In fact, the prison regu- 
lations, on the basis of Article 144, point 
out the cases in which the surveillance 
judge has the power of inspection, 
decision, or consultation in the execu- 
tion of punishment. 


SPHERE OF AUTHORITY OF SURVEIL- 
LANCH JUDGE 

Wishing to summarize in this short 
article the fundamental characteristics 
of the system, we can say that its 
basic concept is that to the surveillance 
judge is intrusted the protection of 
what may be called civil personal rights 
of the prisoners during penal treatment. 
That is to say, this member of the 
judiciary, invested with administrative 
functions, assures the execution of 
punishment within the limits of and 
with the procedures contemplated in 
the penal code and in the regulations. 

In order to avoid dissensions be- 
tween the surveillance judge and the 
prison head, appropriate and precise 
provisions have been set forth, defining 
very sharply the provinces of both. 
Doubtless there will be cases in which 
the action of the Judge will not con- 
form to the opinion of the director; but 
since it is a question of an extremely 
delicate and difficult matter, the regula- 
tions have been compelled to recognize 
the need for the decisive intervention 
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of the judge at certain stages of penal 
treatment. 

In fact, Article 4 of the code defines 
in the following manner the power of 
the judge: 

(a) Transfer from one special insti- 
tution to another during the period of 
penal treatment; 

(t) Admission of prisoners over 
eighteen years of age into special sec- 
tions; 

(c) Provisions for prisoners serving a 
sentence who are not adapted to 
congregate imprisonment; 

(d) Assignment to institutions of 
social readaptation, and its abrogation; 

(e) Transfer of prisoners to a disci- 
plinary prison and from this to the 
ordinary institution; 

(f) ‘Transfer of prisoners to a prison 
with severe régime or to an institution 
for physical or mental defectives; 

(g) Transfer of a prisoner who is 
suffermg from mental disease to a 
criminal insane asylum, to a sanitarium, 
or to a house of custody; 

(h) Admission to the work in the 
open (all aperto), and revocation of 
this privilege; 

(i) Rejection of a request for condi- 
tional release obviously unfounded; 

(j) Complaints concerning mainte- 
nance expenses of a sick inmate, ready 
to be released. 

The surveillance judge, moreover, 
gives his opinion on the admission to 
conditional release and on the prison 
executives’ proposals of pardon. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


In order to clarify the problem for 
our readers, we should like to illustrate 
some of these hypotheses. Let us 
begin with the one referring to the ad- 
mission of a prisoner to congregate 
prison life. It is well known that the 
new Italian legislation has accepted the 
radical reform of abolishing solitary 
confinement, adopting congregate labor 
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as a fundamental law of prison admin- 
istration. This radical reform gives 
rise, from the beginning, to the problem 
of evaluating the fitness of the prison- 
ers for life in common; because if all 
prisoners were regularly admitted to 
congregate life, without the appropriate 
provisions of elimination and of selec- 
tion, one would lend power to the 
contention of those who claim that 
solitary confinement and work are 
preferable in order to avoid the evils 
derived from the promiscuous mixing 
of prisoners of the most diverse natures. 

Therefore, it will be necessary to 
subject the prisoner, in the beginning 
of the detention, to a period of careful 
observation; and the new Regulations 
take care of this. This period over, 
the director, assisted by the chaplain 
and the doctor, will decide whether or 
not to admit the prisoner to congregate 
life; but, while the favorable decision 
will be immediately carried out, an 
adverse one will be submitted to the 
surveillance judge, who is the only com- 
petent authority to decide whether a 
prisoner be really adapted to group life. 

It is not difficult to realize the neces- 
sity of leaving such a decision to the 
judge, because if this were not done, 
the right of the prisoner to serve his 
sentence according to the provisions 
set forth by the new penal code would 
lack a legal guarantee and the directors 
would be able to reéstablish solitary 
confinement, which we wished to abolish 
as a means of serving a sentence. It 
will remain largely as a disciplinary, 
hygienic, and sanitary measure. 

Not less important is the provision 
for the transfer of the prisoner who has 
become subject to mental disorder to a 
criminal insane asylum, to a sanitarium 
or to a house of custody. 

In order to realize the value‘of this 
provision, it is necessary to know that 
Italian legislation (Article 148, Penal 
Code) provides that the serving, of a 
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sentence shall be deferred or suspended 
while a prisoner who is the victim of a 
mental malady is confined in a criminal 
insane asylum, a sanitarium, or a house 
of custody. The culprit, his sanity re- 
stored, must either begin or resume the 
serving of his sentence, unless he be 
pardoned. It is easy, therefore, to 
understand the gravity of thus trans- 
ferring the culprit under such circum- 
stances. Therefore, the Regulations 
remove such power from the province 
of the administrative authorities and 
place it in the surveillance judge. 
Because of lack of space, we shall 
limit ourselves to calling the reader’s 
attention only to another hypothesis of 
the above-mentioned Article 4, concern- 
ing the question of remuneration., 
According to the new rules, this is 
determined by two elements—one de- 
pending on the product of work, the 
other depending on the legal status of 
the prisoner, i.e.: accused; ‘convicted; 
sentenced to hard labor, to reclusion, 
or to arrest; or a culprit who receives 
special treatment according to the 
character of the crime that he has 
perpetrated, as provided by Article 39. 
Everything concerning the valuation of 
the products of work must, for admin- 
` istrative reasons, fall within the discre- 
tion of the prison administration; but 
the relation between remuneration and 
the legal status of the prisoner, being 
expressly and categorically regulated 
by law, can be a matter for examination 
by the judge. Therefore, the Regula- 
tions allow the prisoner to appeal to the 
surveillance judge in that connection. 


Prisoners’ WORK 


The new legislation places the great- 
est stress on the prisoners’ work, since 
it regards it as the central pivot in the 
execution both of punitive imprison- 
ment and of measures of public safety. 
The penal code recognizes that labor is 
an element of imprisonment, but sur- 
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rounds it with such guarantees and 
regulates it with norms of such high 
moral value as to transform it into an 
incomparable factor in the reéducation 
of prisoners. 

It is, in fact, established that all 


-forms of punitive imprisonment are to 


be served through labor; but that work 
is remunerated, and the remuneration 
divided into two parts. One is reserved 
for the prisoner, cannot be less than one 
third, and cannot be pawned nor at- 
tached. From the other part, unless 
obligations are otherwise carried out, 
the following items are deducted: (1) 
sums due as payment for damages; 
(2) expenses that the state bears for 
the maintenance of the prisoner; (3) 
money due for reimbursement for the 
expenses of the trial. 

The same code admits, on the whole, 
the possibility that the inmates may be 
sent to labor “in the open”, stating 
that prisoners sentenced to hard labor 
who have served three years of their 
term may be sent there, as well as those 
sentenced to reclusion who have served 
at least one year of their term. 

In the organization of measures of 
public safety, the penal code places 
work on the same footing as other 
means of treatment or reéducation, 
acknowledging the truth of the dis- 
coveries of modern science, which 
recognizes work not only as a thera- 
peutic means but also as a social means 
of reéducation and treatment. Work 
by inmates of the institutions for meas- 
ures of public safety is also compen- 
sated, but with the difference that 
sums-that are deducted from the earn- 
ings of convicts are not deducted from 
this remuneration. Only a part is de- 
ducted for maintenance expenses, while 
the prisoner is assured of half if he has 
no children, and of two thirds if he has 
children. This difference in provisions 
depends on the difference in legal 
status of the two groups of prisoners. 
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It was necessary to create an or- 
ganization that would safeguard the 
realization of the excellent principles 
pertaining to work accepted by the 
penal code, when applied to the peni- 
tentiaries. Such organization rests on 
two basic principles: (1) the assurance 
of continuous work to prisoners; (2) 
the assurance that prisoners accom- 
plish the work required of them. 


ASSURING WORK TO PRISONERS 


The first need has been partly pro- 
vided for through the new Regulations 
and partly through a law which is un- 
der consideration in Parliament, ac- 
cepting the system that prisoners work 
for public administrations, which will 
be obliged to reserve a part of their re- 
quirements for prisons, according to a 
distribution that will be made yearly 
by the head of the Government. 

A technical Labor Commission will 
be established in the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, composed of the Director General 
of Penal and Preventive Institutions, 
and of representatives of the Ministries 
of the Interior, Finance, War, Navy, 
Aeronautics, Corporations, and Trans- 
portation. This commission will de- 
termine what work must be assigned to 
each institution and what remunera- 
tion shall be given to prisoners. Be- 
cause of the manner in which it is 
formed. this commission will be able to 
look after the moral and material in- 
terests of the state derived from the 
moral and economic results of peniten- 
tiary work, as well as after the interests 
of private industry, especially that of a 
local character. Thus we shall try to 
avoid recriminations against the com- 
petition of prison labor with free work. 

Many desire penal institutions to 
specialize in the production of certain 
categories of articles which are more in 
demand with public administrations 
and less supplied by private industries. 
We must not forget, however, that 
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prison work is one of the most effica- 
cious means for the individualization of 
punishment; and if we wish to attain 
the moral and social aims which are 
attributed to it, we must not neglect, in 
organizing it, to take fullest account of 
the tendencies of every prisoner, the 
occupation in which each was engaged 
before entering prison, and that which 
each will be able to take up upon re- 
celving his freedom. 


LABOR “ALL APERTO” 


The organization of work in the open 
is looked after with special care so that 
the institution may give adequate re- 
sults, thus justifying the broad concep- 
tion that the legislator had of it. Two 
fundamental types of work in the open 
have been adopted: (1) Workhouses in 
the open; and (2) mobile groups of 
prisoners who leave the institution to 
work in the open and return to it after 
their work. 

Institutions of the first type are out- 
side the walls and include agricultural 
or industrial colonies. A splendid 
example is the agricultural colonies 
that the prison administration has in- 
stituted in Sardinia and in the Tuscan 
archipelago. In Sardinia there are five 
agricultural colonies covering altogether 
an area of ten thousand acres: Castia- 
das, Isili, Mamone, Cuguttu, and 
Asinara. In the Tuscan archipelago 
there are three agricultural colonies: 
Capraia, Gorgona, and Pianosa. Few 
foreigners know of these marvelous 
Italan penitentiary institutions in- 
closed by the sea, high mountains, and 
green pastures, in which the work done 
with love and pleasure by the prisoners 
in the elevating atmosphere created by 
the free life of the field helps to expiate 
their crimes in a splendid way. The 
surveillance of prisoners is reduced 
to an indispensable minimum. They 
wander through the vast fields almost 
entirely without supervision and, in 
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spite of this, there has been a truly 
negligible number of insubordinations 
and escapes. 

The second plan was tried in Italy 
during the War and has given excellent 
results. Prisoners, although remaining 
in the ordinary penitentiaries, are daily 
taken to work outside them and re- 
turned there after their daily tasks. 
This system involves greater expense 
for vigilance, but it can give great so- 
cial and economic results, especially in 
the application of the Mussolini law for 
integral land reclamation. 

In order to assure the accomplish- 
ment of the required work, the new 
Italian program not only looks upon 
the failure of such an obligation as a 
grave disciplinary violation, but it has 
recourse to an indirect sanction which 
is believed to be of the greatest efficacy. 
It is known that in all ordinary prisons 
the administrations give to prisoners 
modest food rations which they are 
allowed to supplement with their own 
means within definite limits. The 
Italian program, improving on this 
method, states that the prisoner is 
allowed to buy the extra rations only 
with the means that he derives from 
the product of his work done in the 
Institution. Only in exceptional cases, 
that is to say, when he has not been 
able tó work for reasons over which he 
has no control, can the extra food be 
purchased with other means. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


The greatest care is given in the new 
Regulations to the education of in- 
mates, with the idea that prison life 
may, above all, help in the struggle 
against illiteracy. Therefore, appro- 
priate schools will be opened in the in- 
stitutions; but this is not all, as we have 
also taken care of completing or recti- 
fying the education of those inmates 
who, although they have finished a 
course of study, are in need of reeduca- 
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tion in the light of wholesome mcral 
and scientific principles. To this-end, 
prisons will be provided not only with 
schools but also with libraries, and with 
study halls in which lectures will be 
given by prison officials and also by 
private citizens authorized by- the 
Government. 

The rehabilitation of the inmate is 
intrusted to work, to education and to 
religious practices. In the new sys- 
tem, the chaplain becomes an outstand- 
ing figure, being called, together with 
the physician, to collaborate with the 
director in the study of the personality 
of the inmate and of the means best 
fitted to redeem him and to give him 
back to society with the characteristics 
of a good citizen. The Regulations 
allow also cinematographic films of 
educational instructive nature. Every 
means of reéducation must be sur- 
rounded by that austere character 
which is an essential of prison life. 
Therefore, the admission of outsiders 


_to any ceremony, lecture, or other 


group function in the prison has been 
definitely forbidden. 


DEALING WITH Minors 


The reéducation of prisoners as- 
sumes especial importance in institu- 
tions for minors. The new Italian 
legislation has faced with courage and 
vigor the most serious social and legal 
problem of juvenile delinquency. In 
the first place, it has provided for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 
through the National Association for 
the Protection of Maternity and In- 
fancy, the Balilla, the Avanguardisti, 
the Piccole Italiane, who educate, 
assist, guard, and protect the young 
who run the risk of going wrong or have 
already done so. 

Penal legislation in this new program 
has excluded the legal responsibility of 
minors under fourteen years of age; it 
has recognized that a boy older than 
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fourteen and younger than eighteen 
may possess legal responsibility, but it 
has lessened his punishment. It has 
increased the cases in which a boy 
under eighteen can be granted condi- 
tional sentence or judicial pardon; it 
has consented that, for a legally respon- 
sible minor, preventive custody can be 
substituted by commitment to a re- 
formatory. It has ruled that special 
sections of,the courts shall hear juve- 
nile cases. In this manner, social and 
penal laws supplement each other in 
carrying out a program that wages a 
great battle against juvenile delin- 
quency—one of the greatest concerns 
of modern society. 

At the very basis of the above-men- 
tioned provisions, there is the general 
desire to prevent an adolescent from 
entering a prison as the consensus of 
opinion is that prison atmosphere ex- 
ercises on him psychological effects that 
are often harmful to his reéducation. 
There are cases, nevertheless, in which 
a minor must be subject to preventive 
custody or must serve a sentence. In 
these cases, care must be taken to or- 
ganize in the institutions a system that 
not only does away with recognized 
dangers, but is most likely to influence 
the personalities of minors in order to 
control them and to bring them back 
to the straight and narrow path. The 
new Regulations are guided by these 
principles and subscribe to the basic 
belief that institutional treatment of 
minors, although surrounded by the 
necessary legal guarantees, shall be a 
true and veritable school of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Without going into excessive details, 
we limit ourselves to saying that in the 
seats of courts of appeal there are being 
opened institutions that are to be or- 


ganized with the broadest points of ` 


view and the greatest means, because it 
is not possible {to apply the new reg- 
weakens to small groups of minors 


scattered in small prisons. The new in- 
stitutions will not even externally bear 
resemblance to a prison. Minors will 
not wear the uniform of prisoners. 
They will be supervised by specialized 
agents who will be dressed in civilian 
clothes. ‘Transfers will be made with 
special means of transport and with 
special personnel; school and work will 
play an important rôle. In conversa- 
tion, correspondence, games, and disci- 
pline, everything will tend towards a 
system of reéducation which, without 
breaking brusquely and bluntly the 
habits of freedom in the minor, will 
render possible his return to the bosom 
of his family and to society. To such 
a purpose we shall bend all our efforts in 
specializing the institutions according 
to the social conditions of minors, so 
that the way in which execution of 
punishment and reéducation are con- 
ducted may be individualized accord- 
ing to the probable tenor of life which 
the minor will lead when freed. 


DAVELOPMENT OF SOCIABILITY 


The need of keeping in the prisoners 
the characteristics of sociability has 
been paramount in the drafting of the 
new Italian legislation, because it must 
be recognized that if punishment in 
modern life tends, when it does not 
eliminate the culprit, to return him to 
society, it would be illogical to subject 
the inmate to a treatment that would 
return him to freedom with reduced 
qualities of sociability. 

This concept is a central nucleus 
from which the Italian penitentiary re- 
form emanates. Accordingly, solitary 
confinement has been suppressed as an 
element of punishment, because the 
legislator, adhering to the principles 
widely developed by the most illus- 
trious exponents of our schools of penal 
law, has recognized that isolation, no 
matter how carried out, with or with- 
out the consent of the prisoner, weakens 
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his capacity for socialization, and there- 
fore impedes, during his stay in prison, 
his social readaptation. Doubtless, 
the congregate prison can present 
dangers; but to avoid any possible 
harmful consequence, Italian legisla- 
tion has not only set down strict rules 
for the observation of the inmate upon 
his entering prison, as we have already 
pointed out in outlining the functions 
of the surveillance judge, but it has 
also adopted a complete system of 
specialization of penal institutions and 
of classification of prisoners within the 
single institution. 

There will be institutions for men 
and for women; for adults and for 
minors; for first offenders or insigntfi- 
cant recidivists, as well as for habitual 
or professional offenders and for those 
with criminal tendencies. ‘There will 
be institutions for healthy prisoners 
and for those whose punishment has 
been reduced due to mental disorders, 
deafmutism, or chronic intoxication 
produced by alcohol or drugs. 

In every penal institution, either 
general or specialized, in dividing the 
inmates, it will be taken into account 
whether or not the individual is a 
recidivist, as well as the nature of his 
crime and his age. The system of 
taking into consideration also the age 
has been adopted because it has been 
recognized that even among adults it is 
necessary to group prisoners according 
to their ages, as it is generally accepted 
that the formation of homogeneous 
groups of individuals presupposes an 
affinity of physical conditions as well as 
of sentiments which are proper to the 
different periods of human life. 

On this vast basis of prison com- 
munity life which by Italian legislation 
is considered the greatest factor in so- 


cializing prisoners all other regulations ` 


arise which assist in keeping or in creat- 
ing good social attitudes in the inmates. 
Thus, in conversations, in correspond- 
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ence, and in all the activities which 
have a bearing on the relations with the 
outside world, our Regulations permit 
the greatest latitude with the inmates 
who are worthy of it. 

The Italian Regulations do not show 
much faith in the so-called “private 
activity ” in the institutions in order to 
keep qualities of sociability in the in- 
mates. It permits, as we have pointed | 
out, private citizens authorized by the 
Government to give lectures in the in- 
stitution; it recognizes the right and 
the duty of members of Prisoners Aid 
committees to visit the inmates; but it 
does not approve of those prison sys- 
tems which allow private citizens to 
interfere with the life of penal institu- 
tions even to the point of esteblishing 
direct contacts between outsiders and 
prisoners for reasons of work, study, 
and so forth. The Italian Regulations 
hold fast to the principle that discipline 
and the entire management of penal in- 
stitutions are intrusted exclusively and 
wholly to the authority of the state. 


INSTITUTIONS oF SOCIAL 
READAPTATION 


For the preservation and the devel- 
opment of the qualities of sociability 
in the inmates, the new prison regula- 
tions have established institutions of 
social readaptation. 

It is a well-known fact that the prob- 
lem of preservation and development 
of the social qualities of prisoners pre- 


‘sents itself, above all, in connection with 


long prison terms, because it is pre- 
cisely during long periods of detention 
that the danger arises. The inmate, 
having served his term} leaves the in- 
stitution in such physical and psycho- 
logical condition as not to be able to 
resume his normal social activity. So, 
to the objective conditions of the social 
environment which are in themselves 
hostile to the freed prisoner, there 
would be added negative subjectivecon- 
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ditions determined by the lessening of 
his sociability through the preventive 
measures by which he has been sur- 
rounded. In this fashion is created a 
totality of unfavorable elements which 
prevent the execution of punishment 
from being useful either to the prisoner 
or to society. 

This concern suggests the study of 
the means in which prisoners serving 
long terms may get close, so to say, 
to normal life by means of a wisely 
lessened rigor before they are set free. 
An excellent means to such an end is 
conditional release which has been 
adopted by the new Italian code, with 
very wide dispositions. In fact, the 
limits of that part of the term which 
must be served before conditional re- 
lease can be granted have been re- 
duced. As a rule it can be granted 
when half the sentence has been 
served, buz in the case of recidivists, 
only after serving three quarters of the 
sentence. The decision on the grant- 
ing of such release has been transferred 
from the prosecuting attorney to the 
surveillance judge. 

This change in the deciding authority 
implies not only a formal but also a 
substantia. change in the legislative 
system; because the dominant evalua- 
tion of the importance and the charac- 
ter of crime will be replaced by the 
consideration of the personality of 
the prisoner, especially in reference 
to what has been ascertained during 
the stay ir prison and therefore to the 
degree of social rehabilitation that he 
has reached. 

The system has been completed by 
creating institutions of social readapta- 
tion, to which prisoners serving a term 
of more than five years can be trans- 
ferred provided they have served one 
third of their term, or at least half if 
recidivists. and have been constantly 
classified as “good” for more than three 
years when the balance of the term is 
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not more than eight years. The 
characteristics and the aims of such in- 
stitutions are tersely set forth in Article 
228 of the new Regulations: 


In institutions of social readaptation the 
treatment to which inmates are subjected 
must aim to consolidate and to foster in 
them the qualities of sociability which they 
have already shown in preceding institu- 
tions, in order to prepare the prisoners for 
their return to a life of freedom. 


That the aims of the institution may 
be realized, the same article confers on 
the directors ample power to alter the 
general norms of the Regulations in 
what pertains to conversation, visits, 
correspondence, and work. Without 
doubt, the responsibility of directors of 
the institution of social readaptation is 
very grave but the administration feels 
confident that they are capable of ful- 
filling their noble work. 


RESEARCH MEASURES 


Studies and research conducted in 
prisons on the causes of crime and on 
the best methods to combat it are an 
Italian tradition, because many stu- 
dents of criminology—indeed the fore- 
runners of the study on the personality 
of criminals—were Italian prison phy- 
sicians. Suffice it to mention Lom- 
broso and Virgilio; but near these great 
luminaries there have been a gréat 
many others who, through data gath- 
ered in prisons, have advanced theories 
and suggested methods that are still 
worthy of the greatest respect. ‘These 
studies will be made not only possible 
but easier in the future because the 
new Regulations require a card with 
the life history of each prisoner, con- 
taining all the notations made on his 
life from the moment in which he enters 
the institution to that in which he 
leaves it. Such a record is to follow 
the prisoner in his peregrinations 
through the various institutions, and 
will allow an effective and intelligent 
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individualization in the execution of 
punishment. 

The execution of measures of public 
safety is more complex. We have 
already stated that measures of public 
safety, except during the minimum 
pericd required by the law, are indefi- 
nite as to their duration, and that the 
judge must periodically reéxamine the 
dangerous quality of the inmate. In 
order that the opinion of the magistrate 
may as much as possible reflect reality, 
it has been ruled that information 
about the prisoner’s conduct must be 
systematically gathered, and serve as 
basis for the judge’s opinion. 

Article 284 of the code orders that 
in a special ledger there must be 
collected information concerning the 
conduct of the inmate in matters per- 
taining to discipline, in his relations 
with other inmates, towards the prison 
officials and the guards, in his religious 
practice, in work, and in study, as well 
as tke results achieved both in work 
and in school, and his relations with 
his family, with detailed information 
as to the frequency and the character 
of his correspondence and the money 
senthome. ‘The prisoner’s correspond- 
ence with the victim of his offense will 
also be investigated, as will be his 
correspondence with-other persons, as 
it mizht point out some peculiar char- 
acteristics or significance. 

In this ledger there will also be found 
the way in which the prisoner has used 
the privilege of acquiring extra food in 
proportion to the money at his disposal 
and zo the conditions of his family. 
There will be a notation on the books 
and papers that the inmate reads, on 
the episodes of his life which may show 
‘his proclivity to violence, to fraud, or 
to his readaptation to community life. 
This record will also contain the results 
of information offered by the police or 
by the Prisoners’ Aid committee during 
the periods of the prisoner’s temporary 
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freedom. Precise data on the physical 
and mental status of the inmates given 
to the use of alcoholic drinks or of drugs 
will be found in this ledger, as well as 
the result of treatment which they have 
received. Itis easy to see how all these 
elements will afford precious material 
not only for a decision on individual 
cases but also for the general study of 
the problems inherent in criminality. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The classification of prisoners 1s one 
of the most difficult problems which 
confront the students of penitentiary 
science. It is necessary both for the 
division of prisoners of the same in- 
stitution into homogeneous groups, and 
for applying the so-called “progressive 
system” in prison treatment, which is 
realized by a gradual relaxation of 
disciplinary measures for inmates who, 
having received good ratings, show 
progress in social readaptation. 

However, in many systems there are 
exaggerations in the distinction of 
classes and subclasses, of points of merit 
and demerit, so as to form an intricate 
system of the evaluation of the per- 
sonality of the inmates, wasting the 
efforts of officials in purely bureaucratic 
tasks without taking into consideration 
the elements which have a real sympto- 
matic value for the readaptation of the 
inmate. This system was followed by 
the Italian prison code of 1891. The 
new Regulations, however, diverge 
altogether from the former, as they 
deal with fundamental distinctions and 
categories, to which they correspond- 
ingly apply great diversity of treatment. 
With this system we do not wish to 
deny the importance of peculiar differ- 
ences between one inmate and another 
of the same class, but we state that 


‘such differences are not enough to 


justify a change of class, and they 
should be used only to authorize the 
prison director in the exercise of dis- 
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cretionary powers in granting to those 
who are worthy rewards mentioned 
in the Regulations. 

The new Regulations make a distinct 
and fundamental division between 
prisoners wno are fit and those who are 
not fit for group life. We have already 
mentioned the importance of this 
distinction in our new Regulations 
which abolish solitary confinement, 
and we have pointed out with what 
care unfitness for group life must be 


ascertained and specified. A further’ 


distinction is that which separates from 
all other prisoners, those who have 
received the classification of “good.” 

Article 178 defines those who are 
worthy of receiving such classification, 
decreeing that prisoners admitted to 
group life must be classified every six 
months by the director and interviewed 
by the physician and the chaplain. 
The prisoner who, during a semester, 
has always maintained good behavior 
and has given proof of interest in work 
and in study, is classified as “good.” 
The last section of the same article 
states that the prisoners classified as 
good have the right to all the rewards 
set forth by the Regulations, which 
rewards, taken as a whole, afford a 
special régime for these inmates. 
Lastly, the prisoners who have received 
such classtication for three years and 
have long terms to serve can be trans- 
ferred to institutions for social re- 
habilitation, the special régime of which 
has been outlined above. 


AFTER-CARH AND SUPHEVISION 


Through classification, the Italian 
Regulations study the effect of de- 
tention on prisoners; but a decisive 
proof of such an effect can be afforded 
only by conditional release, which, as 
we have already seen, has been dealt 
with on a large scale in the new system. 
It was necessary, however, to solve the 
problem of the control of the activities 
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of the prisoner so released, and of the 
help to be given him. We are aware 
that American laws rely greatly on the 
activity of Prisoners’ Aid societies for 
the surveillance and help of those dis- 
charged from prison. We do not know 
whether practical results fully justify 
such a trust. 

As to Italy, we must recognize that, 
save for noteworthy exceptions, truly 
effective organizations, both public and 
private, for the assistance of ex-con- 
victs are lacking. The new penal code 
creates the Councils of Patronage for 
this purpose, and funds derived from 
fines are destined to defray the expenses 
of these new organizations. 

The legislator, however, in view of 
the uncertainties which are always to 
be expected in the success of a new 
organization, has deemed it wise to 
intrust to the police the supervision of 
prisoners conditionally released. On 
the other hand, aware of the old ac- 
cusation that the police create too 
many difficulties for ex-convicts who 
are about to resume a life of active 
labor, the legislator, in the second 
section of Article 649 of the code of 
penal procedure, provides that the 
supervision must always be exercised in 
such a manner as not to render it diffi- 
cult for the person supervised to attend 
to his work with necessary tranquillity, 
and recognizes the right of the ex- 
convict to appeal to the surveillance 
judge for the enforcement of this ruling. 

The Regulations governing the pre- 
ventive and penal institutions deal 
also with the help to be given prisoners 
on conditional release. Article 194 
states that they must periodically 
present themselves to the Council of 
Patronage in order to report to it con- 
cerning the work in which they are 
engaged, their needs, and the tenor of 
their life. In this way, supervision and 
aid will concur to make it possible for 
the prisoner to keep enjoying the 
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beneficial effects attained during his 
detention. 


THOROUGH APPLICATION or N EW 
PRINCIPLES 


These brief remarks on the new 
Italian penitentiary system illustrate 
only its salient points. We hope, how- 
ever, that they are enough to show the 
breadth of view that has inspired our 
new legislation. It still recognizes 
that punishment has the characteristic 
of moral expiation, but intends to 
develop the work of readaptation of 
the culprit. In the harmonious vision 
of the legal and social aims in penal 
treatment lies the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the new Italian legislation. 
As we have already pointed out, the 
success of the new principles lies in the 
specialization of institutions. 

Many people abroad are watching 
the success of our penitentiary system 
in order to judge the intrinsic value of 
the new Italian penal legislation. 
They show a certain skepticism because 
they think it is very difficult to organize 
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the specialization of the institution 
required by the new code, because of 
the lack of proper buildings and per- 
sonnel. Such critics are doomed to 
disappointment. All the institutions 
required by the new penal laws—some 
through a complete transformation and 
systematization of those already exist- 
ing, Others through new buildings— 
were opened on the first of July. This 
has been possible because from the 
time that the preliminary project of a 
new penal code was published (August, 
1927), the administration set out to 
prepare all that the new laws required. 
We have secured our personnel through 
a wise choice among emplovees al- 
ready at hand. Special examinations 
for this purpose will be announced very 
soon. 

Doubtless, this first systematization 
cannot be called perfect. ‘There is 
still much to be done; but the condi- 
tions in which we begin to carry out 
the reform encourage us to state that 
the new principles will be fully applied 
in the prison field. i 


Mexico’s Prisons in the Light of Its New Penal Code 


By lac. Josh ALMARAZ 
President, Supreme Council of Social Defense and Prevention, Mexico City; D. F. 


HE new penal legislation of Mexico 

is based on the principle of social 
responsibility. Its criterion is the 
danger to society which a criminal re- 
veals when he commits a crime. The 
aim of efficient penal treatment in the 
light of the new code becomes the 
elimination, the correction, or the re- 
adaptation of the antisocial elements of 
the group. The most important prac- 
tical problem, therefore, becomes the 
development of suitable methods of 
executing sanctions, which aim not 
only to reform or cure the offender but 
to eliminate the conditions which gave 
rise to the offense, in order that he may 
be returned to society as a useful mem- 
ber thereof. 

The new code speaks not of punish- 
ments but of sanctions, which have lost 
all characteristics of penalty and are in 
a real sense only measures of social 
defense. In so far as this defense 
necessitates imprisonment, a radical 
transformation must take place in the 
institutions for the segregation of the 
offender and in the procedures used 
to apply to him measures adapted to 
his individual character. Since these 
measures are focused on the personal- 
ity of the offender, they are no longer 
proportioned to the offense. 

The first step in the process is the 
classification of offenders into appropri- 
ate groups. ‘The following classes may 
thus be formed: adults and minors; 
men and women; psychoneuropaths 
and mental deficients; habituals and 
occasionals (accidental offenders and 
offenders through passion); socially 
dangerous offenders and political of- 
fenders. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


The disastrous results of the old 
system under which juveniles were re- 
garded as morally irresponsible through 
lack of discernment, and were placed 
in correctional institutions or in prisons 
to be “‘educated,” have forced the crea- 
tion of special courts for juvenile of- 
fenders and of reformatories or schools 
for their proper training. This prin- 
ciple has been adopted by the new 
Mexican code, and juvenile courts have 
been established. The formalism of 
the old courts has gone and special 
judges are now compelled to study the 
life history of the child or youth 
brought before them, as well as his 
social environment, in order to deter- 
mine whether he is, or is in danger of 
becoming, morally perverted or aban- 
doned, or whether he from a psycho- 
physiological point of view is in need 
of special treatment. According to his 
case, he may be subjected to school 
arrest (arrestos escolares), probation, or 
confinement to an institution for cor- 
rectional education, such as an agri- 
cultural colony, a school ship, a school 
for deaf-mutes, or a reform school for 
mentally retarded. In other words, 
the procedure regarding and the treat- 
ment of juveniles differ completely 
from those used for other offenders. 
The final aim is psychophysical and 
social education. 

An offense is frequently the result of 
psychophysiological disturbances in an 
individual’s personality—bad heredity, 
psychic or somatic degeneracy, glan- 
dular dys-functions, and so forth. In 
such cases, it is obvious that the clas- 
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sical punishments could neither in- 
timidate nor cure. For these offenders 
the penal code envisages a minute 
study of their integral personality, and 
treatment in special institutions having 
no resemblance to the old type of 
prison. In these groups are included 
alcoholics and toxicomaniacs, who are 
segregated for the entire period neces- 
sary for cure; also vagabonds and 
beggars, who are taught a trade and 
accustomed to labor before they are set 
at liberty. 
\ 


ApDULT OFFENDERS 


As for the adults, whether occasional 
offenders or offenders through passion, 
who have not benefited by a suspended 
sentence and who may be regarded as 
normal from a psychophysiological 
point of view, the proper organization 
of prison treatment necessitates a radi- 
cal transformation of the prison plant 
itself as well as of the methods used to 
secure the social readjustment of the 
prisoner. The cellular system has 
come to be accepted as inadequate, 
because it has not been shown that iso- 
lation promotes repentance and contri- 
tion for the offense committed. ‘This 
system 1s least propitious for accustom- 
ing the prisoner to live in society. It 
encourages and intensifies idleness and 
hostile attitudes toward society, and 
either makes the person subjected to it 
more dangerous on his release, trans- 
forms him into an individual incapable 
of carrying on his struggle for existence, 
or injures his mental health. To avoid 
these disastrous consequences, associa- 
tion is necessary in prisons, but 
association governed by the individual 


nature and the class characteristics of 


the prisoners. 

Mexico has accepted the principle 
that penal institutions should not 
house too many prisoners. It 1s wiser 
to develop small establishments for 
selected prisoners, who live an essen- 
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tially social and productive life. The 
houses should be comfortable, clean, 
hygienical, and pervaded by an educa- 
tional social atmosphere. 

At the present time, plans are being 
completed for the erection in Mexico 
City of a detention home for those 
awaiting trial and those serving arrest 
sentences of less than one year. This 
establishment, based on model plans 
by Hopkins, will be annexed to the 
Palace of Penal Justice. 

The aim of penal treatment, as has 
been said, is not intimidation, but cure, 
regeneration, and readaptation. Its 
method consists of physical, intellectual 
and moral development of personality; 
of self-education and the acquisition of 
a trade or profession. Its bases are 
treatment instead of punishment, a 
relatively indeterminate sentence, in- 
dividualization, and conditional release. 


METHODS or TREATMENT 


The method of treatment shculd re- 
mold the offender’s character by scien- 
tific individualization, productiv2 labor, 
a social environment instead of isola- 
tion, physical exercise, mental and 
psychiatric study, and a raising of the 
moral level. This presupposes a good 
physical, industrial, and educational 
plant; a rigorous and excellent system 
of moral accounting; an expert and 
sympathetic personnel capable of not- 
ing sizns of reformation, distinguishing 
them from hypocritical imitations, and 
understanding the significant differ- 
ence between adaptation to prison life 
and adaptation to social life. An 
offender may be a model prisoner, yet 
later prove a poor member of free so- 
ciety. 

Hove for rewards and concessions 
should be utilized, for this produces 
better results than the fear of punish- 
ments or correctional discipline. Since 
self-education 1s the Important purpose 
of treatment, imprisonment should not 
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be considered a stage through which a 
prisoner must pass and which he must 
patiently endure. Its educational at- 
mosphere should penetrate his mental 
life and act on his character so as to 
modify the expression of his affective 
impulses and voluntary acts. Educa- 
tion is a developmental process which 
must have the voluntary coöperation of 
the person in whom it takes place, 
must guide and restrain his impulses 
and set in motion forces which help to 
create in him a full life, yet which come 
from within him. 

This does not mean that disorder 
shall reign in the institution. Disci- 
pline and order are necessary in all 
groups for the normal development of 
life, and the ends of penal treatment 
cannot be reached unless order is pre- 
served. Disciplinary measures must 
be limited to the removal of privileges 
(tobacco, visits, recreational and leisure 
time, activities, and so forth), while 
good conduct may be rewarded by in- 
creased privileges such as more fre- 
quent visits and letters, and finally 
freedom. 

Labor as the basis for all penal treat- 
ment should be obligatory, useful, 
productive (i.e., well-organized), and 
adapted tc the offender’s nature. It 
should be obligatory, for otherwise it 
would be impossible to maintain disci- 
pline or counteract the pernicious ef- 
fects of idleness. It should be useful, 
since useless labor produces pain, 
demoralization, rancor, and hatred, and 
cannot serve either to reform the of- 
fender or to give him an effective 
means of earning his livelihood when 
released. It must be adapted to the 
ability and the character of the prisoner. 
Peasants should be given agricultural 
labor, workers should be employed in 
industrial shops, and professional men 
should work in offices or other places 
where their proficiencies may be uti- 
lized. The shops should be organized 
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so as to supply goods to state adminis- 
trative services or to individuals. 

The labor of the prisoner must give 
him the means to pay for his food and 
clothing and a large share of other ex- 
penses incurred by imprisonment, so 
that his maintenance shall not become 
a burden on the honest citizen. The 
prisoner should receive a wage propor- 
tionate to his work, and this wage 
should not be lowered merely because 
of the sentence. The hope for an ade- 
quate prison wage will facilitate disci- 
pline, make labor more productive, and 
elevate the prisoner morally as well as 
economically. 


Prison ADMINISTRATION 


The Supreme Council of Social De- 
fense and Prevention (Consejo Supremo 
de Defensa y Prevención Social), charged 
with the execution of the sanctions of 
the penal code, organizes, directs, and 
administers the prisons and carefully 
supervises the labor so that contractors 
will not unscrupulously exploit the 
prisoners working for them. 

Formal education for the raising of 
the intellectual and moral level of the 
prisoners is a part of the treatment, 
but only an accompaniment to self- 
education. The Council is obliged by 
law to establish in the prisons primary, 
secondary, and special courses, to 
organize and give lectures and discus- 
sions on Important topics, and to en- 
courage the publication of journals or 
periodicals. 

Medical treatment is important not 
only to avoid epidemics or because it 
would be cruel, inhuman, and unjust 
to deprive of such aid persons whose 
liberty has been removed, but also be- 
cause such aid is but part of a program 
which aims to reach the prisoner “in 
order to readapt him to social life.” 
Conjugal visits have been permitted 
for more than a year and have pro- 
duced most excellent effects. 
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A specialized personnel is, of course, 
needed to administer the penal treat- 
ment mentioned. Incompetent, weak, 
or dishonest officials or employees must 
be eliminated, as well as political in- 
fluences in appointments, for they are 
productive of disorder, injustice, and 
other ills. The members of the prison 
staff should show their competency and 
aptitudes through examinations cover- 
ing indispensable matters for under- 
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standing both the importance of their 
work and the methods of.pursuing it. 
A rigorous differentiation should be 
made between functionaries and em- 
ployees, and security of tenure should 
prevent removal except for crime or in- 
competency. 

These are briefly the fundamental 
elements of the new Mexican penal code 
as administered by the Supreme Council 
of Social Defense and Prevention. 


A Brief Guide to Penological Literature 


By THORSTEN SELLIN 


HE mounting tide of literature on 

crime is probably symptomatic of 
a growing interest in this problem, but 
it is no doubt bewildering to those who 
enter upon either a casual or a sus- 
tained study of penology. This article 
is designed to aid such persons in 
selecting reading material on this 
subject. The lack of space has pre- 
vented the inclusion of review articles, 
although they are, from a scientific 
point of view, frequently of greater 
value than books. While an attempt 
has been made to include only the most 
useful books, many good publications 
have probably been omitted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Arps 

There are few bibliographical aids 
designed to help the penologist. There 
exists no bibliography of penology 
which regularly lists the current publi- 
cations in this field. The nearest 
approach is the bibliography which 
appears twice a year in the quarterly, 
Tijdschrift voor Strafrecht (Journal of 
Criminal Law), published at Leiden, 
Holland. A couple of years ago, the 
author of this article published an 
international criminological bibliog- 
raphy in the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, but this venture was 
soon discontinued. 

The best bibliography of American 
literature is A. F. Kuhlman’s A Guide 
to Maternal on Crime and Criminal 
Justice (683 pp., H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, 1929). This work, pre- 
pared under the guspices of the Social 
Science Research Counci, lists over 
13,000 items, published from the 
earliest colonial period to 1927. Much 
space is given to penology and an 


effort has been made to select only the 
best. There is no selective bibliog- 
raphy for material published since 
1926 in the United States. ‘The text- 
books on criminology recently issued or 
in press contain selective lists of books 
for reading. The book reviews in the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology have also been published on a 
selective basis. For unselected maga- 
zine articles, consult the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
International Indez, and the Index to 
Legal Periodicals. The Index Medicus 
is also a useful source, and the Social 
Science Abstracts and Psychological 
Abstracts, both monthlies, contain a 
certain number of digests of penologi- 
cal articles appearing in journals all 
over the world. 


GENERAL 


The problems of penology cannot be 
understood without a survey of crimi- 
nological thought, however cursory 
that survey may be. Several books 
have been published in late years, 
particularly suitable for this purpose, 
since they have been designed as texts 
for the use of university classes. 
Among the best and most informative 
of these books are M. Parmelee’s 
Criminology (522 pp., Macmillan, New 
York, 1918), which contains a good 
survey of the development of crimi- 
nological theories in Europe; E. H. 
Sutherland’s Criminology (648 Pp., 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1924); J. L. 
Gillin’s Criminology and Penology (873 
pp., Century Co., New York, 1926); 
and F. E. Haynes’s Criminology (412 
Pp» McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 
1918). In addition to a survey of 
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legislative measures, a brief review of 
the criminal law may also be found in 
H. Best’s Crime and the Criminal Law 
. nthe United States (616 pp., Macmillan, 
New York, 1980). A book on Crim- 
nology: A Study in Method, by N. F. 
Cantor, has been announced for pub- 
lication this fall by H. Holt, New York. 

In addition to the background 
furnished by the criminologists men- 
tioned, penologists should be well ac- 


quainted with the tortuous road which | 


leads to the prison and with the organi- 
zation and the work of the agencies 
of justice which deal with the offender 
before he reaches the institution. 
They should know something about 
criminal law and procedure, not so 
much perhaps from the point of view 
of case law as presented through the 
standard case books (Beale, Keedy, 
Mikell, Sayre, etc.), as from the point 
of view of history and philosophy. 
Particularly valuable would be such 
works as E. Smith’s Criminal Law in 
the United States (119 pp., Russell 
sage Foundation, New York, 1910) 
and R. Pound’s Criminal Justice in 
America (226 pp., H. Holt & Co., New 
York, 1930). M. A. Elliott’s recent 
study of Conflicting. Penal Theory in 
Statutory Law (274 pp., University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1981) would 
also be useful, because it portrays 
legislative tendencies of recent decades.? 


1 Among European criminologists whose works 
have been translated into English, mention 
might be made in this connection of G. Aschaffen- 
burg (Crime and its Repression, 331 pp., Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1918) and Enrico Ferri 
(Criminal Sociology, 577 pp., Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1917). A scholarly review of for- 
eign criminological theories may be found in B. 
de Quiros’s Modern Theortes of Criminality (249 
pp., Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1911). 

2 O? foreign works available in good English 
translations, note particularly G. Tarde’s Penal 
Philosophy (581 pp., Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1912) and R. Saleilles’s The Individualization 
of Puntshment (822 pp., Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1913). 
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The police represent the first line of 
defense against crime and the first 
agency of penal treatment. The work 
of the American police has been well 
described in R. B. Fosdick’s A-nerican 
Police Systems (408 pp., Century Co., 
New York, 1921) and in the November, 
1929 volume of THe Annats, entitled 
The Police and the Crime Problem, 
edited by T. Sellin. The state or local 
crime surveys referred to later in this 
article also contain chapters or whole 
sections on police work. 

The structure and the function of 
our judicial organs are briefly described 
in C. N. Callender’s American Courts, 
Their Organization and Procedure (284 
PP., McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 
1927) and in W. FE. Wilovghby’s 
Principles of Judicial Adminietration 
(662 pp., Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1929). The best picture of the 
actual processes of administration may 
be found in R. Moley’s Politics and 
Criminal Prosecution (241 pp., Minton, 
Balch & Co., New York, 1929) and 
Our Criminal Courts (271 pp., Minton, 
Balch & Co., New York, 1980). The 
recent reports on Prosecution (No. 4) 
and on Criminal Procedure (No. 8) 
issued by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement 
present valuable summaries. A mine 
of information on judicial administra- 
tion may be found in the Cleveland 
Crime Survey (192%), the Missouri 
Crime Survey (1926), and the Illinois 
Crime Survey (1929). The Boston 
Crime Survey, which will soon be 
ready for publication, will perhaps be 
the most important of the surveys 
hitherto made. 

Most offenders never reach prison. 
Many of them are fined or given sus- 
pended sentences. Others are placed 
on probation, an important mode of 
penal treatment which is discussed in 
E. J. Cooley’s Probation and Delin- 
quency (544 pp., New York, 1927), as 
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well as in the excellent yearbooks of 
the National Probation Association 
(370 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
Charles L. Chute, Secretary).’ 


PRISONS 


The prison as a form of penal treat- 
ment has frequently been attacked. 
Stimulating arguments on this question 
may be found in T. M. Osborne’s 
Society and Prisons (246 pp., Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven, 1916) and 
in M. Wilson’s The Crime of Punish- 
ment (834 pp., Harcourt Brace & Co., 
New York, 1981). The history of 
punishment in general must, of course, 
be studied by the penologist. G. 
Ives’s A History of Penal Methods 
(409 pp., Stokes, New York, 1914), 
E. H. Wines’s Punishment and Reforma- 
tion (481 pp., Lane’s edition, Crowell, 
New York, 1919), H. E. Barnes’s The 
Repression of Crime (877 pp., Doran, 
New York, 1926), and J. O. Stutsman’s 
Curing the Criminal (419 pp., Mac- 
millan, New York, 1926) will be of 
value to him in this connection. L.N. 
Robinson's Penology in the United 
States (344 pp., J. Winston, Philadel- 
phia, 1921) is a pioneer work and so is 
O. F. Lewis’s The Development of 
American Prisons and Prison Customs, 
1776-1846 (850 pp., Prison Association 
of New York, Albany, 1922). Z. R. 
Brockway’s autobiographical Fifty 
Years of Prison Sermce (487 Pp., 
Charities Publishing Committee, New 
York, 1912) is interesting for the light 
it sheds on the growth of the reforma- 
tory movement. Historical material 


3 The juvenile court movement and juvenile 
probation should be given special attention by 
penologists. In addition to the yearbooks 
mentioned above and the little monthly bulletin, 
Probatton, published by the National Probation 
Association, much information may be secured 
in the bullezins of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and in works such as H. H. Lou's 
Juvenile Courts in the United States (University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1927). 
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also abounds in the various studies 
made of State prison systems. The 
best of these are H. E. Barnes’s 
The Evolution of Penology in Penn- 
sylvania (414 pp., Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1928), his A History of 
the Penal, Reformatory and Correc- 
tional Institutions of the State of New 
Jersey (654 pp., MacCrellish, Tren- 
ton, 1918), and P. Klein’s Prison 
Methods in New York State (420 pp., 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1920). 

Specific types of penal institutions 
have also been studied, The best 
studies of the county jails as a whole 
are S. A. Queen’s The Passing of the 
County Jail (166 pp., Banta Press, 
Menasha, 1920) and J. F. Fishman’s 
Crucibles of Crime (299 pp., Cosmopolis 
Press, New York, 1928). G. W. 
Kirchwey’s survey of the Cook County 
jail published by the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust in 1922 is also worth 
studying, as well as J. F. Steiner and 
R. M. Brown’s North Carolina Chain 
Gang (194 pp., University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1927). Re- 
cently M. Reeves has studied the Train- 
ing Schools for Delinquent Girls (455 pp., 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1929), and E. C. Lekkerkerker, the 
Reformatories for Women in the United 
States (615 pp., J. B. Wolters, Gronin- 
gen, 1981). So far as the State and 
Federal prisons and reformatories are 
concerned, an invaluable source is the 
Handbook of American Prisons and 
Reformatories published by the Na- 
tional Society of Penal Information in 
New York. This Handbook has reached 
a third edition (1929) and a new edition 
is in preparation. Finally, the recent 
Report on Penal Institutions, Probation, 
and Parole of the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment (344 pp., United States Printing 
Office, Washington, 1931) should he 
read. 
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Prison ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative problems are, of 
course, touched upon in many of the 
works already mentioned. In this 
section a few works will be discussed 
because they deal with specific ad- 
ministrative questions. First of these 
is the problem of prison construction. 
The best work in this connection is A. 
Hopkins’s recent Prisons and Prison 
Building (140 pp., Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., New York, 1981). 
The richly illustrated article on prison 
architecture by R. L. Davison in the 
Architectural Record, January, 1930, 
offers interesting material as well. 

The health problem in prisons has 
been dealt with by F. L. Rector in his 
Survey of Health and Medical Service 
in American Prisons and Reformatories 
(292 pp., National Society of Penal 
Information, New York, 1999). 
Another important phase of penal 
treatment has been discussed by A. H. 
MacCormick in The Education of Adult 
Prisoners (456 pp., National Society of 
Penal Information, New York, 1981). 

No adequate book on prison labor 
has been written. It is hoped that a 
volume on this subject now being 
prepared by L. N. Robinson will fill 
the gap. In the meanwhile, consult 
the statistical reports on Convict Labor 
in 1923 and Prison Industries (1929) 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The question of community organi- 
zation within the American prison has 
been well treated by C. M. Liepmann. 
Unfortunately, her book, Die Selbstver- 
waltung der Gefangenen (Self-govern- 
ment by prisoners, 226 pp., Bensheimer, 
Mannheim, 1928) has not been trans- 
lated. Judging from the gap in the 
literature, personnel management in 
penal institutions is still a field almost 
untouched by administrators and re- 
search students alike. 
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Some excellent studies of the parole 
problem have been made in recent 
years. Particular attention should be 
paid to C. Wilcox’s The Parole of 
Adulis from State Penal Institutions 
(259 pp., reprint from Report of 
Pennsylvania State Parole Commission 
to the Legislature, 1927, part 2, Phil- 
adelphia, 1927) and A Study of the 
Indeterminate Sentence and parole in 
the State of Illinois (806 pp., North- 
western Univ. Press, Chicaga, 1928 
[Jour. of Crim. Law and Criminology, 
vol. 19, no. 1: part Il] by A. A. Bruce, 
E. W. Burgess, and A. J. Harno. 


TEHE PRISONER 


What sort of people pass through our 
penal institutions? This question has 
been attacked by statistical methods 
on the one hand and by the case-study 
method on the other. Outstanding 
examples of the former type are M. R. 
Fernald, M. H. S. Hayes, and A. 
Dawley’s A Study of Women Delin- 
quents in New York State (542 pp., 
Century Co., New York, 1920) and 
W. T. Roots A Peychological and 
Educational Survey of 1916 Prisoners 
in the Western Penitentiary (246 pp., 
Board of Trustees of Western Peniten- 
tiary, Pittsburgh, 1928). The question 
in point has also led to the publi- 
cation of annual statistics of Prisoners 
in State and Federal Prisons and Re- 
formatories by the United States Bur- 
eau of the Census. The last of these 
reports issued deals with 1927; the 
1928 report is in press. These pam- 
phlets analyze the prison population 
on the basis of age, sex, nationality, 
etc., m relation to the offenses com- 
mitted. 

The penological literature of the 
United States is very poor in case 
studies of normal adult prisoners. 
Most case studies have been performed 
on juvenile delinquents or on mentally 
disordered criminals, such as the Case 
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Studies published by the Judge Baker 
Foundation (Boston, 1922-1928), the 
cases reported in W. Healy’s The 
Indindual Delinquent (830 pp., Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1915) and 
Mental Conflict and Misconduct (330 
pp., Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1917), 
and in E. E. Southard and M. C. 
Jarrett’s The Kingdom of Evils (708 
Pp.. Macmillan, New York, 1929). 
The recent books by C. Shaw, The 
Jack-roller (205 pp., University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1980) and 
The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career (280 pp., University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1931), should be in- 
cluded here, as well as W. I. Thomas’s 
The Unadjusted Girl (261 pp., Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1923). 

Some of the autobiographies of 
criminals are worth reading because 
they shed light either on the develop- 
ment of criminal careers or on the 
prisoners’ attitudes toward imprison- 
ment. In the first class fell in partic- 
ular M. C. Sharpe’s Chicago May: Her 
Own Story (836 pp, Macauley Co., 
New York, 1928), Jack Black’s You 
Can't Win (894 pp., Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1926), the two books by 
Shaw already mentioned, and J. Calla- 
han’s Man’s Grim Justics (296 pp., 
J. H. Sears & Co., New York, 1928), 
and also C. Clark and E. Eubank’s 
Lockstep and Corridor (177 pp., Univ. 
of Cincinnati Press, Cincinnati, 1927). 
In the second group we find such books 
as A. Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an 
Anarchist (512 pp., Mother Earth 
Publishing Association, New York, 
1912), K. R. O’Hare’s In Prison (211 
pp., A. Knopf, New York, 1923), and 
R. J. Taskers Grimhaven (241 pp., 
A. A. Knopf, New York, 1928). 

In view of the excellent biblio- 
graphical references in Professor 
Gehlke’s article in this volume of THE 
ANNALS, there is no need to call at- 
tention to the efforts made in recent 
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years to measure In some objective 
manner the success of prison treatment. 
The book by S. and E. T. Glueck, 
500 Criminal Careers (864 pp., A. 
Knopf, New York, 1930), is still the 
outstanding American contribution to 
this problem. r 


Prisons ABROAD 


Prison reform has made great strides 
in Europe since the World War, and the 
American student of penology today 
can no longer afford to ignore the 
experiments made abroad. Unfor- 
tunately there is little written m the 
English language on foreign prisons 
outside the British Empire. The Is- 
land Lantern published quarterly at the 
Federal Penitentiary at MacNeil Is- 
land, Washington, included in its 
1928-1930 issues many articles on 
foreign prisons. A general summary of 
some of the most interesting develop- 
ments abroad may also be found m an 
article by T. Sellin on “Prison Tend- 
encies in Europe” (Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, February, 1931). 
The recent book by J. L. Gillin, Taming 
the Criminal (311 pp., Macmillan, New 
York, 1981), contains interesting chap- 
ters on prisons in England, Belgium, 
Switzerland, India, Ceylon, and Japan. 
Occasional articles in the English 
language may be found in the Revue 
Internationale de Droit Pénal and in 
the Revue Pénitentiare de Pologne, and 
of course in The Howard Journal. In 
order to save space, the references 
made in the following pages will be 
entirely to European prisons. The 
author is fully cognizant of the fact 
that interesting prison programs are in 
the process of development outside of 
Europe, particularly in some of the 
Latin-American countries. 

A fair idea of English prisons may be 
secured by reading E. Ruggles-Brise’s 
The English Prison System (London, 
1921) and Prison Reform at Home and 
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Abroad (200 pp., Macmillan, London, 
1924); S. Hobhouse and A. F. Brock- 
way’s English Prisons Today (Long- 
mans, London, 1922), and T. W. 
Mountain’s Life in Londons Great 
Prisons (180 pp., Methuen, London, 
1931). The prisons of Canada have 
been well studied by C. W. Topping in 
his Canadian Penal Institutions (126 
pp., The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1929, 
and the University of Chicago Press, 
1980). 

The best general studies of the prison 
problems of specific countries have in 
recent years come out of Germany. 
E. Bumke’s monumental handbook, 
Deutsches Gefdngniswesen (The German 
Prison System, 587 pp., E. Vahlen, 
Berlin, 1928), is in many ways a model 
of its kind. Less pretentious are the 
handbooks of the prison systems of 
‘Prussia (Der Strafeollsug in Preussen 
[Penal Treatment in Prussia] 298 pp., 
Bensheimer, Mannheim, 1928) and of 
Thuringia (Geféngnisse in Thüringen 
[Prisons of Thuringia] 184 pp., Panses 
Verlag, Weimar, 1980). 

A brief survey of Czechoslovakian 
prisons, Das Gefängniswesen in der 
Cechoslovakischen Republik (The 
Prison System of Czechoslovakia, 84 
pp., Prague, 1930), was published for 
the Prague Prison Congress by the 
Czechoslovakian Ministry of Justice. 

For Switzerland, an excellent book 
by E. Hafner and E. Zürcher, Schwei- 
zerische Gefángniskunde (Swiss Penol- 
ogy, Berne, 1925) may serve as a guide. 
To the prisons of France, A. Mossé has 
devoted a volume, Les prisons et les 
Institutions correctives (456 pp., Rec. 
Sirey, Paris, 1929), which is largely 
devoted to administrative details. 
Good from all points of view is the 
volume on Spanish prisons prepared 
by F. Cadalso, Instituciones peni- 
tenciarias y similares en España (876 
pp., Gongora, Madrid, 1922). The 
Norwegian prison system has been 
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covered in the recent Project of Prison 
Reform prepared by the Ministry of 
Justice (Innstilling om en Omordning 
av Fengselsvesenet, 171 pp., Ministry of 
Justice, Oslo, 1930). If extensive 
surveys exist of prison systems of other 
European countries, they have not 
reached the author’s desk except in the 
form of review articles which, due to 
lack of space, must be excluded here. 
The penological journals listed below 
are, however, the chief sources for such 
articles. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A great many national and local 
organizations in the United States are 
interested in prison problems. Of the 
national, the best known are: The 
American Prison Association (185 East 
15th Street, New ‘York City; E. R. 
Cass, General Secretary), which pub- 
lishes an annual volume of proceedings, 
an occasional bulletin, and an annual 
directory of penal institutions; The 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor (4 West 57th Street, New 
York City; E. Stagg Whitin, Chairman, 
Executive Council), which occasionally 
issues pamphlets on prison labor and 
other administrative problems; The 
National Society of Penal Information, 
Inc. (144 East 30th Street, New 
York City; W. B. Cox, Secretary), 
which publishes the Handbook (see 
above), occasional research studies, 
and a bi-monthly Bulletin on current 
prison developments; the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology (857 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; Newman J. Baker, 
Secretary), which publishes the bi- 
monthly Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology and issues occasional re- 
search studies; and the National Pro- 
bation Association (see above). 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (450 Seventh Avenue, New 

fork City; C. M. Hincks, Medical 
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Director) has taken a keen interest 
in psychiatry in prison treatment. Its 
quarterly journal, Mentel Hygiene, 
contains many articles of interest to 
the penologist. The National Con- 
ference of Social Work (8%, N. High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; Howard 
Knight, General Secretary) meets an- 
nually. Its Proceedings include the 
papers read at the sessions of the section 
on “delinquents and correction.” The 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc. (61 
Broadway, New York City; Lawrence 
B. Dunham, Director) has for many 
years supported research into penal 
questions and has published valuable 
monographs. The ‘National Crime 
Commission (120 Broadway, New York 
City; L. M. Howe, Secretary) has 
published oecasiqnal reports on penal 
affairs. 

Of stat2 or local organizations, the 
Prison Aasociation of New York (115 
East 15th Street, New York City; E. R. 
Cass, General Secretary) is most active 
and its annual reports are very in- 
formative. During the few years of its 
existence, the Crime Commission of 
New York State published numerous 
reports of great value. Much informa- 
tion may also be found in the annual 
reports published by state crime com- 
missions, particularly those of Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. 

Of Federal agencies, the publications 
of which should be consulted, the most 
important are the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., Grace 
Abbott, Director), which has played a 
leading ròle in the development of 
juvenile courts. and probation. A 
similar rôle in the development of na- 
tional penal statistics has been played 
by the United States Census Bureau 
(Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., W. T. Steuart, Director). 
A number of valuable reports were is- 
sued in 1930-1931 by the now defunct 
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Nationa. Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, generally referred to 
as the Wickersham Commission. 

One irternational organization in this 
field mest be mentioned, the Interna- 
tional Fenal and Prison Commission. 
This Commission, with headquarters 
at Berns, Switzerland (J. Simon van 
der Aa, Secretary-General), publishes a 
Bulletin which appears irregularly, one 
or two cumbersa year. The Commis- 
sion furthermore arranges, every five 
years, an International Penal and 
Prison Conference, the Proceedings of 
which are published in the French 
language with a summary volume in 
English. 


JOURNALS 


The most important of the American 
journals dealing with penological prob- 
lems heve already been mentioned, 
with the exception of the smallquarterly 
bulletin, the Prison Journal, issued by 
the Pennsylvania Prison Society (311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; B. L. Scott, Executive 
Secretary). In addition, social science 
journals such as the American Journal 
of Sociclogy, Social Forces, and The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, as well as 
medical or psychological journals such 
as the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psycholcgy and the American Journal 
of Psychiatry, occasionally contain 
articles of value. 

Everything considered, the United 
States is not so well supplied with 
penological journals as are some of the 
European countries. Great Britain, 
however, has no criminological journal, 
and only one devoted exclusively to 
prison problems—the Howard Journal, 
published in one annual number by the 
Howard League of Penal Reform 
(Parliament Mansions, Whitehall, 
London; E. Roy Calvert, Secretary). 


Germany, on the other hand, can count 
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at least three journals in this special 
field. The Association of German 
Prison Employees issues in a couple of 
large numbers a year the Blätter fiir 
Gefdngniskunde (The Prison Bulletin; 
Editor, O. Weissenrieder, Ludwigsburg; 
published by C. Winter, Heidelberg). 
Der Strafvollzug (Penal Treatment; 
published by A. Haack, Puttkamer- 
strasse 19, Berlin) is a monthly, pub- 
lished by the Union of Officials of 
German Prisons and Correctional In- 
stitutions. The Monatsblitter des Deu- 
tschen Reichszusammenschlusses für 
Gerichishilfe, Gefangenen- und Entlas- 
senenfiirsorge der freien Wohlfahrtspflege 
(The Monthly Bulletin of the German 
Federation of Social Service to De- 
fendants, Prisoners and Discharged 
Prisoners) is edited by H. Seyfarth 
(Burgerstrasse 21, Hamburg). All 
three of these journals are good sources 
of information. In addition, general 
reviews such as the Zettschroft fiir die 
gesamte Strafrechtswissenschaft (The 
Journal of General Penal Science; pub- 
lished by Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Genthinerstrasse, Berlin, six or eight 
times a year and edited by E. Kohl- 
rausch, M. Griinhut and W. Gleispach) 
and the Monatsschrift fiir Kriminal- 
psychologie und  Strafrechtsreform 
(Monthly Review of Criminal Psychol- 
ogy and Penal Reform; published by 
C. Winter, Heidelberg and edited by G. 
Aschaffenburg and H. von Hentig), 
give a great: deal of attention to 
penology. Of special interest are the 
Proceedings of the Crimino-biological 
Society—Mitteilungen der Kriminal- 
hiologischen Gesellschafi—published by 
U. Moser at Graz, Austria. 

In Belgium, the Federation of Prison 
Officials and Employees publishes a 
quarterly journal, L’ Ecrou (The Regis- 
ter; Boulevard de Jodoigne, 62, Lou- 
vain). Themonthly Revuede Drow Pénal 
et de Criminologie (Review of Criminal 
Law and Criminology; Jules Gillard, 
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Secretary-General, 55 rue Ducale, Brus- 
sels) is published under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Justice and gives 
much space to prison questions. 

In France, the Revue Pénitentiaire et 
de Droit Pénal (Penitentiary and 
Criminal Law Review; published by 
Ed. Godde, 25 Place Dauphine, Paris) 
is a good source. It was founded over 
half a century ago and was until the 
World War the best single source of 
penological information in Europe. 
Since the War it has been issued with 
less regularity. It is the organ of the 
French Prison Society. In recent 
years, the quarterly Revue Internation- 
ale de Droit Pénal (International Re- 
view of Criminal Law; published by Ed. 
Godde, and edited by J.-A. Roux, L. 
Hugueney, and H. Donnedieu de 
Vabres) and the Etudes Criminolo- 
giques (a bi-monthly, publ. by Recueil 
Sirey, rue Soufflot, and edited by G. 
el Banna, 12 Place du Panthéon, Paris) 
have become valuable sources of pe- 
nological material. 

In Italy, the foremost source is the 
Revista di Diritto Penitenziario (Review 
of Penitentiary Law, edited by G. 
Novelli, Ministry of Justice, Rome). 
It is issued bi-monthly. Considerable 
space is also devoted to this field in 
other journals, particularly the Ar- 
chivio dt Antropologia Criminale (pub- 
lished bi-monthly at Turin by Fratelli 
Bocca, under the editorship of M. 
Carrara) and Scuola Positiva (The 
Positive School, published bi-monthly 
in Rome under the editorship of E. 
Florian). 

The Polish Ministry of Justice at 
Warsaw publishes a Revue Péniten- 
tiare de Pologne, edited by E. Neymark. 
In most other countries of Europe no 
specific prison journal of the type listed 
above exists, and information must be 
sought in general journals, usually law 
journals, and in proceedings of profes- 
sional associations. 
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WramorE, Joun Hanger. The Principles 
of Judicial Proof (second ed.). Pp. xix, 
1056. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1981. 


At the very time when the physical 
scientist is becoming self-deprecatory, the 
social scientist sees within his grasp the 
accuracy and the certainty he has long en- 
vied. The more or less successful applica- 
tion of a mechanistic methodology in the 
biological sciences, and the development of 
statistics and symbolic logic give him good 
evidence of the eventual reducibility of 
social phenomena to mathematical formule. 
Bergson notwithstanding, the day dawns of 
an algebra of ethics, a calculus of law. 

It is not surprising, then, that Professor 
Wigmore should think it possible to have a 
Science of Proof. To this end he offers a 
method of symbolization which permits 
“mental probative equations” which state 
the reasons “why a total mass of evidence 
does or should persuade as to a given con- 
clusion.” “The mind is moved,” he says, 
“then why can we not explain why it is 
moved?” The answer is, of course, that 


we can, unless he means “why it is moved 
when it is rightly moved.” “Wher we are 
persuaded”’ is not equivalent to “‘when we 
should be persuaded.” And even when we 
aver—as we must in cases at law-——-he con- 
clusion which should be reached, to assume 
that such conclusion embodies the truth 
overlooks the limitations of kncwledge. 
Valid inference is formal only unless we are 
omniscient. And as regards testimonial 
evidence, we must await developments, if 
any, in psychometry. 

Professor Wigmore might justifiably have 
called his book “The Problem of Knowledge 
from the Standpoint of Law.” Further to 
entice the general reader, he could have 
added “Including 800 Pages of Exciting 
Mystery Cases.” All the while, of course, ` 
his eye is upon the law courts: he is con- 
structing a legal logic. But his approach is 
from the standpoint of the psychology of 
reasoning. Consequently he draws heavily 
upon psychology, and gives human nature 
a thorough going over. 

L. M. Paps 

Chicago 


Book DEPARTMEN? 


Barnes, Harry Emer. Battling the 
Crime Wave. Pp. vi, 245. Boston: The 
Stratford Company, 1981. $2.00. 


This work appears at a particularly op- 
portune time to supplement the knowledge 
the public are receiving from newspaper 
summaries of the Wickersham reports. Dr. 
Barnes writes this book in that racy, chal- 
lenging style which is characteristic of so 
many of h:s books. The volume is not one 
of the heavy tomes which are written by 
experts in criminology for other criminolo- 
gists, but is:“‘a brief and popular summary 
of the essential principles of the new 
scientific crminology and penology.”’ 

Dr. Barnes realizes that before we can do 
anything about our present methods of ap- 
prehending, convicting, and treating crimi- 
nals, the public must become acquainted 
with our present conditions and with the 
possibilities of improving those conditicns. 
The data m the book have been collected 
from a wide range of source material and 
their presentation is very well and inter- 
estingly carried out. His plea throughout 
the whole book is for an application of the 
knowledge that we have about crimimals 
and their care. His pointed condemna- 
tions of our police systems, of our criminal 
law, of our court rooms, our jails, and their 
officials, will be read with considerable 
astonishment by many of the public, with 
considerable enlightenment by many oth- 
ers, and with utter waste by many of our 
“one hundred percenters,” particularly 
those connected with the institutions above 
mentioned. 

It is rather unfortunate that, in order to 
satisfy the public taste, all of this material 
must be included in one volume. At times 
the shortness of the chapters gives a choppy 
effect when reading the book. The volume 
has an excellent list of selected references. 

FREDERICK J. GAUDET 

Dana College 


ELuorrt, MABEL A. Conflicting Penal 
Thsory in Statutory Law. Pp. viii, 274. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1981. $4.00. 

This study 1s an analysis of the penal 
legislation of thirteen states durmg the first 
quarter (1900-1927) of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The author’s chief purpose is to 
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discern the philosophy underlying the penal 
statutes of the several states. The types of 
legislation chosen for analysis include the 
laws releting to juvenile offenders, juvenile 
and domestic relations courts, the indeter- 
minate sentence, probation and parole, the 
special <reatment of the msane—all of 
which emphasize individualized treatment 
or punishment for the offender—and the 
laws reletmg to the habitual criminal, in- 
creased Denalties for specific offenses, and 


‘the retemtion of the death penalty, which 


prescribe punishment on the basis of the 
type of cffense rather than the character of 
the indi~idual. The conflict between the 
classical (punishing the crime) and positive 
(treating the offender) theories in penology 
are thus reflected in the tendencies of thelaw. 

A rational penal theory, 1t seems ta me, 
must corcern itself with “corrective” and 
‘preventive’ legislation. ‘The almosttotal 
absence ef such legislation and its mechani- 
cal and meffective administration where it 
does exist, as, for example, in the indeter- 
minate sentence which is a definite mini- 
mum-msximum sentence and probation 
and parole supervision, reveal that our 
penal theory in this country is dominantly 
classical -n character. ‘This is borne out by 
the fact that the criminal substantive law as 
it affects adults has remained fundamentally 
unmodifizd since its codification. When 
conflicts in penal theory arise they are 
usually procedural in character and do not 
radically alter the body of the common law 
crimes. Tam unacquainted with any other 
essay Wich summarizes so clearly the 
inconsistencies incorporated in our present 
criminal _aws. 

NaTHANIBL CANTOR 
University of Buffalo 


Bacury, WaLram C. LHducation, Crime 
and Sonal Progress. Pp.xv,150. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1981. 

Fouuuer, Huasa N. (etal). Criminal Justice 
in Varginia. Pp. 185. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931. $2.25. 

GILLIN, Jonn Lewis. Taming the Crimi- 
nal. Pp. 318. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. $3.50. 


These -hree books touch on each of three 
important criminological fields: causation, 
the administration of justice, and the treat- 
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ment of convicted offenders. Professor 
Bagley’s little volume is a compilation of 
lectures given at the meetings of profes- 
sional educators. It deals in a general way 
with such “causes of crime” as “our aa 
tion of lawlessness” and “prosperity,” 
suggests that while our present paar 
ideals have failed as a corrective, mass 
education which will create a “‘disciplined 
individualism” may be more successful. 

Professor Fuller has added a splendid 
volume to the few already published on the 
administration of criminal justice. Taking 
four years—1917, 1922, 1927, and 1928— 
he has carefully surveyed the court statis- 
tics of 26 representative counties and 8 
cities in Virginia. The amount and the 
kind of criminal business of the courts, the 
methods of disposing of cases, the sentences, 
and the time of disposition, are subjected to 
careful and pamstaking analysis. He 
found, among other things, that the rate of 
felony charges increased 105 per cent during 
the period 1917-1927. Professor Fuller 
time and again points to the difficulty of 
securing accurate data and suggests the 
need for a central bureau of crimimal statis- 
tics for the State. 

Professor Gillin’s book—in spite of its 
lurid title—is an interesting and worth- 
while work. To the almost nonexistent 
literature in the English language dealing 
with prisons abroad, he has made a real 
contribution. The book is in & sense a 
travelogue, for it grew out of a trip around 
the world. There is a chapter on J apanese 
penal institutions, one on prisons in the 
Philippine Islands, one on Belgium, and 
one on English prison experiments. The 
two chapters on the criminal tribes of India 
touch on ethnographical as well as crimi- 
nological problems, and the same may be 
said of the chapter on some prison systems 
of our own South. The final chapter sum- 
marizes the author’s impressions and sug- 
gests far-reaching reforms in our own prisons. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc. 


LEKKERKHRKHR, Evamnta C. Reforma- 
tories for Women in the United States. 
Pp. xv, 615. Groningen, Holland: J. B. 
Wolters, 1931. $5.00. 


In the past a number of excellent studies 
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of American penal institutions have been 
made by Europeans. Among the best of 
those made in the last decade, outstanding 
examples are Dr. Clara Maria Liepmann’s 
study of self-government written in Ger- 
man, and Dr. Lekkerkerker’s book written 
in English. The author of Reformatories 
for Women in the United States spent two 
years in this country as a Fellow of the 
Netherland-America Foundation and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
The work itself earned for her a doctor- 
ate of law at the University of Amster- 
dam. 

The book is divided into seven parts and 
twenty-nine chapters covering such sub- 
jects as: Criminality; Law Enforcement and 
Penal Methods with Reference to Women; 
History, Theoretical and Legal Founda- 
tions of the Woman’s Reformatory: the 
Reformatory Population and its Classifica- 
tion; the Management and the Equipment 
of the Institution; the Commitm=nt; and 
the Treatment. Dr. Lekkerkerker found 
that the American reformatory for women 
has developed into an institution better 
adapted to its purpose than perkaps any 
other type of penal institution in the world. 
She observes that as a group, these reforma- 
tories are the best and the most progressive 
penal institutions in the United States. 
Unhampered by dogmatical conrepts of 
prison treatment, governed by legislation 
separate from that governing reformatories 
for men, and conducted almost exzlusively 
by women, they have developed a character 
of their own, adapted to the special 
psychological and social needs of woman 
delmquents. ‘These facts seemed particu- 
larly significant to the author, for in Europe, 
“prisons for men and for womer are es- 
sentially designed on the same plan and are — 
practically governed by the same régime,” 
developed by men for men. 

Throughout the book, one notes the pains- 
taking search for facts, based both on an 
extensive acquaintance with the literature 
and on personal and frequently long visits 
to the institutions described. The result 
is a book which will for some time to 
come remain the standard authority on 
reformatories for women in the United 
States. 

The numerous excellent photographs and 
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a good bibliography enhance the value of 
the work. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc. 


SHaw, Cuirrorp R., and Moor, MAURICE 
E. The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career. Pp.ix, 280. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1981. $3.00. 

This book follows The Jack Roller as 
another brilliant application of the case 
method tc the study of delinquent careers. 

The boys own story, together with 
further case material and discussion by 
Shaw, Burgess, and Bartelme, reveals a 
personality essentially isolaced from the 
larger social group and impelled by his need 
for experience and recognition to identifica- 
tion with criminal gangs of a delinquency 
area. In the hold-up and rape which 
finally brought him to prison, and in his 
attitude toward his crime, Sidney displays 
an exclusive appropriation of the mores and 
the attitudes of the adult criminal gang, and 
egocentric personality traits which were 
hardened into open hostility by his exten- ` 
sive experience with purely punitive institu- 
tional methods. 

There i3 a suggestion that Sidney was 
forced into a rôle contrasting to that of his 
virtuous elder brother, but there are wide 
gaps in the record of early years in the 
family situation which leave many things 
unexplained, and further mar a case history 
less well organized than the Judge Baker 
Foundation studies. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


University of Minnesota, 
Woops, ARTHUR. Dangerous Drugs. Pp. 
123. New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1931. $2.00, 


The traffic in narcotic drugs seems to be 
growing constantly. The measures now 
existing for combating this traffic evidently 
are not sufficient to overcome it. 

There seems to be fairly widespread in- 
formation concerning the evils of narcotics, 
but the public, in general, are not so well 
educated as to the effects of these drugs and 
the extent of their use. 

In this book there is a discussion of the 
various narcotics, the effect of the dope fiend 
on society, and the measures which have 
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been employed to control the narcotic 
traffic, a description of the extent of such 
traffic, aad suggestions as to measures to be 
employed to cope with the situation. 

It is suggested first that the manufacture 
of narco-ics within each nation be regulated 
through government ownership or adequate 
governi ent control, and second, that inter- 
national traffic be controlled through the 
adoptior. and the enforcement of the import 
and export certificate system, as recom- 
mended by the League of Nations. 

There is no question that more narcotics 
are being manufactured than are necessary 
for medical purposes. Through the elimi- 
nation of the production of this excess 
quantity, much can be done to reduce the 
narcotic evil. The control of international 
traffic is a part of this scheme of cutting 
down tke amount of narcotics manufac- 
tured. 

This kook should do much toward edu- 
cating the public concerning the many 
facts involved in the problem of the narcotic 
evil, and should aid in correcting the situa- 
tion. 

Herman N. BUNDESEN 

Chicago 


Fisupr, V. E., and HANNA, Josepa V. 
The Dissatisfied Worker. Pp. ix, 260. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1981. $2.50. 


The viewpoint of this volume is that a 
significant amount of industrial dissatisfac- 
tion spriags from the worker himself rather 
than from working conditions or policies of 
the maragement. This thesis will prob- 
ably be enthusiastically received by the less 
progress ve industrialists who do not go 
more deeply into the problem. 

The kulk of the book is given to pre- 
senting in brief and concise fashion the 
generaller recognized “mental mechanisms” 
by whica symptoms of dissatisfaction de- 
velop in workers regardless of the influence 
of working conditions. The sex struggles 
of the wcrker are a recurrent topic, although 
little mention is made of psychoanalysts. 
In general, the authors adhere closely to 
McDougall’s psychology. 

The vorker emphasized in the book is 
perhaps better recognized as the trouble- 
some werker or the qucer worker, rather 
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than as the dissatisfied worker. This 
makes the thesis more acceptable, but 
unfortunately still leaves the problem of 
the dissatisfied worker on the doorsteps 
of management. 

The suggested mental hygiene program 
with which the book closes deserves a wide 
reading, although it is to be hoped that 
industrialists who read this will recognize 
that the central pomt of view of the book 
deals with troublesome workers rather than 
with industrial dissatisfaction, and will not 
hasten to absolve themselves of their re- 
sponsibilities in the causation and cure of 


dissatisfaction. DONALD A. LAIRD 
Colgate University l 


Lerps, Morris E., and BALDERSTON, C. 
Cansy. Wages—A ‘Means of Testing 
Their Adequacy. Research Study XI, 
Industrial Research Department, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. $1.50. 

This is a detailed study of wages in an 
industrial plant, Leeds and Northrup 
Company, employing about 1,100 workers 
engaged in the manufacture of tools and 
electricalinstruments. The problem is that 
of determining the adequacy of the individ- 
ual employee’s earnings to maintain himself 
and his family. The cost of living was com- 
puted in two ways: (1) for the actual family 
of the individual worker, and (2) for the 
typical sized family based on the average 
service experience in the Leeds and North- 
rup plant. The actual annual earnings of 
the employee each year was compared with 
the above two budgets. 

The study shows that for the great bulk 
of the workers the earnings generally ex- 
ceed at all times the cost of either budget. 
Workers for whom this is not true are 
spotted and a special consideration of their 
cases made by the management. No 
change in wage policy is necessarily in- 
volved in this procedure; wages are still 
based upon productivity and efficiency. But 
at least the management knows whether 
for a given worker this is sufficient to main- 
tain his family at a minimum standard. 

It would be interesting to follow this 
study through for some of the low-wage 
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industries, where the results would probably 
show that few, if any, employees were earn- 
ing enough to meet the minimum standard. 
Ewan CLAGUE 
Community Council of Philadelphia 


NATIONAL FEDERATION oF SETTLEMENTS 
(Compilers); Marion Elderton (Ed.); 
Foreword by Paul U. Kellogg; Introduc- 
tion by Helen Hall. Case Studies of 
Unemployment. Research Study XIU, 
Industrial Research Department, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1981. $3.00. 

The significance of this study lies in the 
overwhelming mass of evidence on unem- 
ployment which it presents. In the past 
our nerves have often been harrowed by 
reading of isolated cases of unemployment, 
but the effect was to impel us to take action 
for the relief of that particular individual. 
We were influenced in the same way that 
the public generally is influenced by the 
details of the “Hundred Neediest Cases” 
and sends in ample sums of money for the 
care of some particular individual. 

The strength of this book is that it im- 
presses us with the hopelessness of the 
philosophy of individual relief. We might 
help Mrs. DeMaio, but there is no possi- 
bility of our being able to do anything for 
the whole 150 in all parts of the country. 
We are compelled to think of a solution for ’ 
the problem, and not of helping individual 


cases, 

Miss Hall adequately summarizes the 
results of the study and discusses some of 
the possible solutions. The two most im- 
portant points which stand out in Miss 
Hall’s analysis are: (1) the wide variety of 
occupations represented by these cases, 
showing that practically all important in- 
dustries and occupations in the country are 
affected, and (2) that these workers became 
unemployed during one of the greatest 
boom periods in the history of this country 
——that is, the years 1928-1929. This latter 
point cannot be stressed too often. We have 
serious unemployment even in the best 
times; what has happened to these 150 
families in the present depression can best 
be left to the imagination. 
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There are two points not stressed by Miss 
Hall which occur to the reviewer. They 
do not modify any of her conclusions, baut 
do throw additional light upon the problem. 
One is the matter of age. 

Obviously, a worker over 48 who loses his 
job is in an entirely different position from a 
youngster of 20, regardless of their family 
situations. It is hard to see how in a 
changing society a certain amount of 
transition can be avoided by a young 
worker. Despite all the difficulties in- 
volved, it ig not beyond possibility that he 
may eventually benefit from the changes; 
but the man over 45 may very likely be 
losing once and for all that steadiness of 
work to which he has been accustomed. and 
in a very literal sense he has absolutely no 
future in the industrial world. This is a 
problem which society has not yet faced. 

The second point of interest which can- 
not but strike any casual reader of these 
pages is the number of children in the 
families. We think of the typical family ın 
this country as containing three children, 
the average actually being somewhat less 
than that. However, in this group, the 141 
normal families averaged no fewer than 4.7 
children each, a surplus of approximately 
two children per family over the average. 
Furthermore, as we take account of tke 


different ages, we find that those families’ 


in which the husband was over 35 years old 
averaged over 5.25 children each. It could 
scarcely be argued that this is the decisive 
factor in the unemployment difficulties of 
the group, but at the same time it does 
seem probable that the larg2 number of 
children in these families had something to 
do with the misery mto which they fell 
after unemployment began. 

The book is well written and the cases 
well presented. It represents g landmark in 
the literature on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. 

Ewsn CLAGUE 

Community Council of Philadelphia 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
Inc. Wages in the United States, 1914- 
1980. Pp. xv, 226. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1931. $8.00. 


This volume will be of more than casual 
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interest Lo students of labor and the broader 
problem of business fluctuations. It is a 
clean-cut, statistical presentation of wages 
in manufacturing industries, public utili- 
ties, railroads, agriculture, and building 
trades. More significance is attached to 
this wage information by tying it up to such 
factors a3 changes in the cost of living and 
employment alternations. The first chap- 
ter cauticusly defines the terminology subse- 
quently used throughout the book. A case 
in point ¥ the differentiation between wage 
rates anc earnings. 

Some conclusions of striking interest are 
that, for 1980 as compared to 1929. (1) 
the wage rates were not, by and large, re- 
duced, though actual weekly earnings and 
real weekly earnings were considerably 
lower; (2! the decline in actual weekly earn- 
ings is probably due to the curtailment in 
number of hours of employment; and (8) 
the present depression (as shown by 19380 
figures) does not appear to have affected 
wages and employment as adversely as in 
1921. 

This volume should prove serviceable 
both as a factual contribution and as a 
supplement to theoretical analysis of wages. 

Harry Henig 


University of Cincinnati 


Guson, Mary B. Unemployment Insur- 
ance in Great Britain. Pp. xvi, 560. New 
York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., 1631. $5.00. 


Current misconceptions of the English 
system o? unemployment insurance make 
the preseat volume, written by an American 
with reference to American opinions and 
lack of knowledge of the British scheme, 
most timely. After a brief statement of the 
postwar unemploymen‘gsituation in Great 
Britain and of public relief and self-help 
before th2 advent of unemployment insur- 
ance, the author gives the principal features 
of the unemployment insurance acts. 
Then follows discussion of trade union and 
industria. unemployment insurance. The 
bulk of the volume deals with most dis- 
puted aspects of the system, the financial 
experience, facts concerning the incidence of 
unemplorment, the relation of unemploy- 
ment insurance to mobility of labor, to 
demoralisation and misuse of the system, to 
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juvenile unemployment, and to vocational 
training. Important allied services, in- 
cluding the exchanges, other forms of social 
insurance, and poor relief are explained 
with reference to their effects upon the 
scheme. Measures for prevention and re- 
duction of unemployment and proposed 
changes in the unemployment insurance 
system are brought out. One of the ap- 
pendices gives a summary of the acts and 
another discusses important statistics se- 
cured as a by-product of the acts. This 
book is the second of the series on unemploy- 
ment insurance published by the Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc. 
Morum Ray CARROLL 
University of Chicago 


Haney, Lovis H. Business Forecast. 
Pp. xiv,378. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1981. $3.40. 


At no other time in history have we been 
in possession of such a wealth of current 
business statistics as has become available 
during the last decade in the United States, 
and at no other time have we so woefully 
needed their careful and intelligent inter- 
pretation for the guidance of our affairs. 
Business is based on forecasts. Every 
business decision rests upon the anticipa- 
tion of some unknown factor. Generally 
the measure of success that attends an en- 
terprise is directly proportional to the 
extent to which its acts are based upon 
accurate forecasts of the future. The im- 
portance of forecasting is recognized 
everywhere, but especially by our large 
corporations, in which this function is as- 
signed to well-tramed technicians. The 
small business concern and the individual 
business man, however, find themselves 
hopelessly confus@. by so many detailed 
statistical data relating to current business, 
and by the conflicting voices of those who 
call themselves economie statisticians. 
They fall an easy prey to the false prophets 
of tipster services and ill-conceived statisti- 
cal agencies that promise too much and fail 
to give the guidance needed. Conse- 
quently business forecasting and statisti- 
cians in general fall into disrepute, and the 
good advice of even the best statisticians 
frequently goes unheeded. 

Dr. Haney attempts to demonstrate in 
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his latest book that it is possible to apply 
scientific principles to the problem of fore- 
casting. A careful reading of his book may 
convince those who have been misguided in 
the past, and have therefore lost confidence, 
that some true prophets are left who merit 
attention and deserve confidence. ‘To help 
lay a basis for scientific business forecasting 
is the aim” of this book. 

The main features of Dr. Haney’s treat- 
ment include: (1) an appraisal of the chief 
statistical measurements of business con- 
ditions; (2) an explanation of his famous 
“P/V” index; (8) the development of a 
scientific procedure for making business 
forecasts; (4) a statement of the theory of 
business cycles; and (6) an attempt to 
improve the basis for sound stock-market 
forecasting. 

The business man, the student, and the 
business statistician will find much of inter- 
est and value in Dr. Haney’s contribution. 

D. H. DAVENPORT 

Harvard University 


DowHaM, WarLaca Brerr. (Introduc- 
tion by Alfred North Whitehead.) 
Business Adrift. Pp. xxix, 165. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Bock Company, Ine., 1981. $2.50. 


In this much-discussed volume, Dean 
Donham poses what he believes to be the 
most vital problem confronting American 
capitalism: ““How can we as business men, 
within the areas for which we are responsi- 
ble, best meet the needs of the American 
people, most nearly approximate supplying 
their wants, maintain profits, handle prob- 
lems of unemployment, face the Russian 
challenge, and at the same time aid Europe 
and contribute most to or disturb least the 
cause of International Peace.” 

The solution, he believes, involves more 
intelligent and foresighted leadership and 
sounder planning on the part of American 
industry. In order to assure that degree of 
security to labor which will enable indus- 
try to maintain the stability essential to 
continued progress, the author advocates: 
lessening the restraints of the Sherman Law 
and similar legislation so that industries can 
control production; relaxation of efforts to 
expand “aggressively” our export markets; 
cancellation of international debts; and 
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finally and most importantly, a flexible sro- 
gram of Federal-aided public works to oro- 


vide work opportunities for all unemployed - 


at subsistence wages. 

The icea of using public works as a bal- 
ance-wheel to stabilize employment, furnish 
security, and thus maintain purchasing 
power and business stability, is the least 
convincing of Mr. Donham’s suggestions. 
He finds all forms of unemployment in- 
surance wholly bad, since they destroy the 
“will to work,” and believes that society’s 
“obligation” to provide a job for every man 
that wants one must be discharged by 
Government, since industry ‘cannot eff- 
ciently assume the responsibility. Pre- 
sumably the Federal Government must keep 
on tap an inexhaustible “supply” of publie 
projects on which construction could be 
commenced at short notice, funds to be sup- 
plied by sale of ten-year serial bonds during 
the depression, to be retired during the next 
boom. 

The idea of the careful timing of public 
works has of course found wide acceptance 
-—the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board has been created for that purpose— 
but even the most ardent advocates of pub- 
lic works as a cure for depressions hardly 
believe that they could ever serve as a 
means of providing indefinite work for 
milions of unemployed. Moreover, if 
public construction is inaugurated only 
for make-work reasons, and is really 
not economically necessary, it has been 
demonstrated time and time again that 
governments, no less than corporations 
and individuals, are not immune to the 
penalties of unwise and unproductive 
expenditure. 

J. FREDERIC DewHursr 

University of Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
Inc. Rationalization of German Indus- 
try. Pp. ix, 182. New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1981. 
$3.00. 


“Rationalization,” a term which is now 
quite current and is variously defined. en- 
braces two concepts. The first of these 
includes standardization, inventory ccn- 
trol, routing, scheduling, and other aspects 
of the internal operation of the business 
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enterprise. In the United States these are 
grouped under the term “scientific manage- 
ment.” The second concept deals with 
externsl attempts to produce profits by 
means of permanent amalgamations as 
well as temporary agreements to regulate 
production, prices, and division of the mar- 
ket. ‘he present volume deals only with 
the second aspect of rationalization. 

The zubject is a timely one in these days 
of decreased or banished profits. The 
“invisinle hand” which Adam Smith as- 
sured ts would guide the open competitive 
strugg]2 along beneficent lines may now be 
describzd more accurately as a mailed fist. 
Many of the “Five-year Plans” which busi- 
ness men and others have now time to form- 
ulate have a rationale quite similar to that 
underly:ng mergers and cartels. 

The tirst two chapters are devoted to 
general causes, methods, and place in Ger- 
man industry of cartels, mergers, and com- 
bines. These are followed by chapters 
discussmg the coal, potash, iron and steel, 
chemicel, and electrotechnical industries. 
The firal chapter deals with the foreign 
trade of Germany, and was included pre- 
sumabl to show that Germany was forced 
to adop- rationalization in order to maintain 
its competitive position in world markets. - 

ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Saross, Davin J. The Labor Movement in 
Post--Var France. Pp. xviii, 508. New 
York Columbia University Press, 1931. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Saposs has analyzed the labor move- 
ment in postwar’ France both clearly. and 
thorougaly. The outstanding means by 
which tae book has made easy to fol- 
low is the division of material into five 
different subjects discussed separately. 
The topes thus considered are the trade 
union movement, the interest of the state 
in labor, employers and organized labor, the 
cotperative movement, and the workers in 
the polizical arena. Mr. Saposs does not 
fail, however, to point out the interde- 
pendence of these various phases. The 
excellent. introduction of the book, which is 
really a summary of the present-day status 
of these phases, is another particularly good 
contribution toward clarifying the ideas 
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presented. The book is largely ahistorical 
study, and, though the material is exten- 
sive, it is unified by the emphasis placed on 
the central trends of development and 
change. 

As might be expected, Mr. Saposs’s 
sympathy lies primarily with the working- 
man. This interest naturally underlies his 
conclusions. Mr. Saposs believes that at 
the present time “political activity is the 
most important aspect of the French labor 
movement.” ‘Trade unions and the con- 
sumers’ coiperatives are organizations 
which strengthen the workers’ position. 
The growing opposition of the non-union 
employers to the trade unions, on the other 
hand, is to Mr. Saposs a conflict that 
“promises to become a major national 
issue.” 

The book is one that should appeal both 
to the student of economic problems and to 
the general reader as a well-organized and 
interesting interpretation of significant 
labor forces. 

Jonn B. ANDREWS 

New York City 


Coue, CHarums WoorssY. French Mer- 
cantutst Doctrines before Colbert. Pp. 
xiv, 243. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1981. $2.50. 


Mercantilism is defined by the author as 
“a system dealing with the economic life of 
@ national state.’ Hence, the rather ap- 
parent historical thesis that mercantilism 
as an economic philosophy paralleled the 
development of riationalism as a political 
force and romanticism as a cultural influ- 
ence, Just as mercantilistic policies have 
continued to this day with the revival of 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, so 
the roots of mercantilism can be traced 
back to the rise of national states out of the 
feudal chaos of medieval Europe. 

Mercantilism is often treated as an 
English school of thought, because of the 
world ventures of Elizabethan merchant 
princes, and because of the relative impor- 
tance of such writers as Mun, Petty, Child, 
and others. But mercantilism is perhaps 
as much French as it is English. Indeed, 
Continental mercantilism reached its high- 
est development in the policies of the great 
minister Colbert, just as political national- 
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ism produced the diplomacy of Richelieu 
and the divine right of kings under the 
Grand Monarch, Louis XIV. 

Dr. Cole has made a rather intensive 
study ot the early development of French 
mercantilist doctrines before Colbert, em- 
phasizing particularly the various economic 
concepts involved and their historical 
setting. The story centers about Laf- 
femas and Montchrétien, who are the chief 
pillars of this intellectual edifice. Indeed, 
the book is in large part a study of the lives, 
the writings, and the economic importance 
of these two individuals. 

The work is characterized by careful 
scholarship and an interesting style. It 
possesses an Index and a valuable Bibliog- 
raphy. This volume will be welcomed by 
all students of the history of economic 
thought as another study of neglected 
economists. 

S. H. PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


NATIONALIĪNDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
Inc. Budgetary Control in Manufactur- 
ing Industry. Pp. 180. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
1931. $8.00. 


Students of industrial budgets will find 
in this useful survey a handy compendium 
of information in, regard to budget prac- 
tices, together with illuminating testimony 
on budgeting results as exhibited in the 
manufacturing industries of the United 
States. | 

From its investigation of budgeting 
methods and accomplishments, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board draws a 
valuable picture of the best American prac- 
tice in this field. Some 294 companies of 
the highest credit rating in 76 of the more 
important manufacturing groups report 
their experiences. Of these, 55 per cent 
used budgets of some kind; 45 per cent, 
none. 

The most valuable part of the work will 
be found in the several chapters devoted to 
budgets in respect to sales, production, 
manufacturing, merchandising and ad- 
ministrative expenses, capital outley, cash 
requirements, profit and loss, and balance 
sheets. 

Companies using budgets almost unani- 
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mously regard them as irdispensable to 
planning and control. They are not a 
panacea for industrial ills, nor will they 
eliminate depressions. But they are the 
first prerequisite to forecasting, to the cotir- 
dination of departmental programs, and to 
the national guidance of the concern as a 
whole. 

Undoubtedly the use of budgets in busi- 
ness should spread. ‘The evidence of this 
timely study indicates that it will. 

J. A. Estny 

Purdue University 


Novurssx, EDWIN G., and Knapp, JOSEPH G. 
The Coöperative Marketing of Livestock. 
Pp. xiv, 486. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1981. 88.50. 

This is the first contribution of the In- 
stitution toward the study of the cotipe-a- 
tive marketing of a particular commodity. 
The book is in three parts: Cotperative 
Shipping, Codperative Selling, and Current 
Developments. The first two parts em- 
body an excellent historical review of the 
subject, with pointed observations and level- 
headed criticism. With this background 
clearly depicted, the authors address them- 
selves to current problems: Has Codpera- 
tion Reduced Marketing Costs or Improved 
Service; Market Price and Collective Bar- 
gaining; The Program of the Federal Farm 
Board; Progress Toward National Live- 
stock Marketing; Economic Issues; Co- 
operative Principles; and Farm Board 
Influence. 

The volume presents a clear, straight- 
forward story of coperative livestock mar- 
keting that digs right down to root prob- 
lems. The authors’ criticism of the Federal 
Farm Board’s policies, and their discussion 
of collective bargaining and the construc- 
tion of a national livestock marketing 
organization, are of special interest. 

Several valuable appendices on hog 
price relationships are included. 

Rara F. BREYER 

University ‘of Pennsylvania 


Crank, JoHN. The Federal Trust Policy. 
Pp. vi,. 806. Baltimore: The Johas 
Hopkins Press, 1981. $2.75. 

Professor Clark contends that the United 

States stands alone in its trust policy, al- 
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though he treats the subject in chronologi- 
cal conventional style. He begins with the 
Interstate Commerce Act as a sort of prel- 
ude to the Sherman Act, and devotes a 
hundred pages to enforcement, interpreta- 
tion, and criticism of the Sherman Act. 
This is followed by a chapter on the reme- 
dial legislation of the Wilson administration 
and another on recent legislative exemp- 
tions. Subsequently he turns to an analysis 
of recent studies on the subject, in the ap- 
praisal of which he disagrees with virtually 
every one who has done any writing on the 
question in recent years. The author con- 
cludes with a song of praise for A SUCCESSFUL 
BTATUTE which “has withstood every chal- 
lenge for forty years” and “lives because 
it-exemplifies the American theory of indi- 
vidualism.” 

Although the volume purports to be based 
on the extensive experiences of a lawyer 
and business executive who is Professor of 
Economics in an American university, yet 
there is little in it which has not already 
been said by previous writers. 

Jonn G. Hervrr 

Temple University 


Myers, Wurm SrarrR. The American 
Government of Today. Pp. viii, 668. 
New York: Harpers, 1981. $8.00. 

This is a textbook descriptive of the na- 
tional, state, and local governments of the 
United States. As such it will have to 
compete with several other excellent books 
now on the market, and should be judged 
with this fact in mind. To the reviewer it 
has no very outstanding ments. The 
general plan is conventional, and the treat- 
ment of the material not especially original. 
An innovation stressed somewhat by the 
publishers is the chapter on Permanent 
Detached Departments and Commissions. 
The material presented here is not striking, 
though there is perhaps some advantage in 
treating these agencies apart from the 
cabinet departments. To us, however, it 
seems that Professor Myers did not make 
the most of the opportunity to show the im- 
mense importance of such agencies in mod- 
ern society. One point of excellence is the 
inclusion of some sprightly and unusual 
first-hand illustrative material in such 
chapters as those on the Presidency and 
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City Politics. This adds considerably to 
the readableness of the book. For teach- 
ing purposes in colleges where a good deal 
of work is expected, the book is probably 
not large enough to suffice for more than a 
semester course. In spite of what the 
author says in his Preface, the book 
would have been improved from several 
points of view by the insertion of chapter 
bibliographies. 
Lans W. LANCASTER 
University of Nebraska 


WiınsLow, C. I. State Legislaiiwe Commi- 
tees: A Study in Procedure. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.) Pp. 158. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. 
$1.50. 

The content of this study is not so com- 
prehensive as implied by its title which 
might well indicate its limitation to Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, except for the first 
chapter of forty-seven pages presenting a 
neat survey of the rules and composition of 
legislative committees in the several states. 
Other chapters cover organization, proce- 
dure, control, and work of committees in 
the two states mentioned. The final chap- 
ter attempts in an interesting and effective 
manner the application of some objective 
tests to an evaluation of the committee 
system. Similar studies of other states 
would be useful, although it is largely true 
that this study confirms and particularizes 
the general knowledge of committee sys- 
tems, rather than enlarges it in penetrating 
and realistic manner. ‘Committee action 
was really the final action in somewhat more 
than 92 per cent of instances in the former 
state [Maryland] and 88 per cent in the 
latter [Pennsylvania]. This establishes 
the importance of committees. The author 
suggests the personnel of legislatures and 
the influence of interest-groups as among 
the most important factors, other than those 
considered, affecting the functioning of 
committees, but states that they lie out- 
side the scope of his study. A pretty dry 
subject has been handled in a clear and not 
uninteresting fashion. There is a Bibliog- 
raphy of current material, and an Index. 

Raups S. Boors 

University of Pittsburgh 
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NATIONAL [NDUBTRIAL CoNFHRENCE 
Boano, Inc. Cost of Government in the 
United States, 1928-1929. Pp. xv, 159. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1981. $83.00. 

This is the eighth in the series of studies 
of the cost of government in the United 
States which have been presented annually 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in recent years. Detailed analysis 
is made of the receipts, the expenditures, 
the indebtedness, the tax collections, and 
the sources of revenue of our various gov- 
ernmental units. The Board is to be 
praised for presenting the evidence in a 
clear, concise form. Extremely interesting 
and valuable charts and tables are pro- 
fusely furnished so that comparisons can 
be easily made. One chapter is devoted to 
a study of highway finances, a topic the 
importance of which is evidenced by the 
fact that in the fiscal year ended in 1928, 
81.6 per cent of the gross expenditures of 
the state governments were for highway 
purposes. An Appendix presents in con- 
siderable detail an outline of the develop- 
ment of the gasoline tax. For those who 
wish to check and make use of the data 
presented, there is an Appendix on sources 
and methods employed in making the study. 

The cost of government continues to in- 
crease most rapidly in the local and state 
governments. The proportion of Federal 
expenditures to combined governmental 
expenditures has declined. Itis gratifying 
to see that the decline of the general prop- 
erty tax continues; but the tendency is not 
so rapid as is to be desired. 

H. R. Enstow 

Union College 


Berrmers, Pauw V. The Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board. Pp. x, 160. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1931]. 

FurpmMan, Huraran. A Personne! Pro- 
gram for the Federal Civil Service. Pp. ix, 
289. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1931. 30 cents. 

The Classification Act of 1928 established 

a broad administrative plan for centralized 

control of the process of fixing pay for posi- 

tions in the departmental service of the 

Federal Government. This measure, hav- 

ing laid the groundwork for the classifica- 
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tion of these positions, was followed in 1928 
by the passage of the Welch Act, providing 
for salary increases by the Classification 
Board. This in turn was followed in 1930 
by the Brookhart Act, which corrected its 
inequalities and defects and strengthened 
the organization and functioning of the 
Personnel Classification Board. The Bet- 
ters volume outlines the history of the 
movement and the organization and func- 
tioning of this Board which deals with the 
vast Government organization as one piece 
of administrative mechanism, and with the 
interrelation of its several parts. This 
monograph is designed to serve a double 
purpose: to furnish an essential tool for 
essential legislation, administration, and 
popular control of the service; and to lay 
the basis for critical and constructive work 
on the part of those upon whom responsi- 
bility for such work primarily rests. 

The Feldman monograph deals with the 
chief eler-ents of a Government wage policy 
and a general personnel program. In this 
connection it reviews the history of civil- 
service reform and Federal personnel man- 
agement. It deals with such material as 
the selection of employees, their training 
and development; principles of adequate 
remuneration; the improvement of super- 
vision; and various means by which Icyalty 
and efficient work and harmonious rela- 
tions may be promoted in the vast 
Government organization. Because of its 
constructive treatment of a large number of 
aspects of a modern personnel program, it 
is likely to prove of interest not only to 
Government bodies and large institutions, 
but to business concerns generally. 

Curnton Roaurs WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia 


The Municipal Index for 1981. Pp. 871. 
New York: The American City Maga- 
zine, 1931. 

This comprehensive index to municipal 
activities has become a standard volume of 
reference. The first section is devoted to 
maps, city lists, and statistics of cities m the 
United States. One section contains a list 
of national, state, and local organizations; 
another, of city managers, mayors, city 
engineers, and water-works superintendents 
of all cities, together with a list of the sal- 
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aries received by them. Like similar Brit- 
ish publications, the advertisements of 
reputable companies who supply equip- 
ment and materials to cities constitute an 
illuminating part of the volume. Each 
section for streets, roads, water supply, 
traffic control, sewage, garbage disposal, 
polls, airports, and light and power plants, 
contains advertisements of companies 
supplying suitable equipment. Professor 
Thomas H. Reed contributes an admirable 
survey of progress in municipal and re- 
gional government during 1930, and Dr. 
Clarence E. Ridley, one on recent develop- 
ments in council-manager government. 
Like each preceding edition, this one marks 
an improvement on its predecessor. 
Cumton Rocers WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


Dosois-Ricuarp, P. L’ Organisation Tech- 
nique de PEtat. Pp. ix, 331. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey, 1930. 50 francs. 

Mr. Dubois-Richard would like to act 
as an efficiency expert for the state, to 
“rationalize” it as they say in Eurove. 
After a long and otiose introduction on the 
traditional ideas of sovereignty and gov- 
ernment, he proceeds to practical proposals, 
consisting mainly in a rather formal appli- 
cation, with special reference to the French 
system of administration, of the principle 
of the cordination of functions. The book 
is well-meaning but ineffective, because the 
author, while professing to base his work 
on the observation of political actualities, 
shows in fact little insight into the obstacles 
created by the conditions of party govern- 
ment and of civil service bureaucracy, and 
offers no way of meeting these difficulties. 

Some idea of the academic limitations of 
the author may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing successive sentences from a passage 
in which he is speaking of the ends to be 
served by an electoral system: 


In accepting by a formidable majority the 
lists of the Fascist Party Italy has shown her ap- 
proval at this moment of the course pursued un- 
der the direction of Mussolmi. By assuring a 
very brilliant victory to the Republican candi- 
date the United States has affirmed its desire to 
be governed by the precision of those methods of 
big business in which Herbert Hoover has proved 
his extraordinary competence. 
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Such simplifications are in keeping with 
the tenor of the book. The intention is ad- 
mirable but the treatment is without pene- 
tration. 

R. M. Maclver 

Columbia University 


Sroxm, Haroun W. The Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Federal State. Pp. vii, 245. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1981. 82.25. 


A masterly discussion of the constitu- 
tional nature of the federal state makes the 
opening chapter one of the strongest of the 
ten into which this useful and instructive 
study is divided. This discussion properly 
furnishes a background for the three per- 
tinent questions which are raised: (1) What 
is the legal effect of federalism upon the 
power to make international agreements? 
(2) What is the effect of federalism upon the 
power to fulfill international agreements? 
(8) Does the internal organization of the 
federal state have any political influence 
upon its foreign policies? 

It is made clear that federalism has little 
or no effect upon treaty-making, although 
in most federations outside of Latin Amer- 
ica there is much deference shown to public 
opinion in the member states. When it 
comes to the enforcement of international 
obligations, federalism has no appreciable 
effect. As to the political influence of the 
member states upon the foreign policy, its 
only course is through extra-legal channels. 
In international law there is practically no 
distinction between the federal and the 
unitary state. Any tolerance by other 
nations toward a federal state in the pro- 
cedure of making agreements is not dupli- 
cated in the matter of enforcement. 

The nine existmg federal states—Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Argentina, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, Canada, Australia, and the 
United States—are all subjected to careful 
scrutiny as regards power over foreign re- 
lations. The author reveals a wide knowl- 
edge of the details of the international 
relations of each of these states, and almost 
every chapter is replete with illustrations 
taken from the diplomatic history of the 
particular federation under discussion. 
The book is well documented, and a seven- 
page Bibliography includes, in addition to 
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general references, a group of sources on 
Latin American federations and one for 
each of the other five federal states. 
BEN A. ARNESON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Cyrene, SEYMOUR Came-Yuan. ‘Schemes 
for the Federation of the British Empire. 
Pp. 318. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1981. 85.25. 

As is clearly indicated in the opening 
chapter, this book deals not with the 
broader problem of the unity of the British 
Empire, but rather with one aspect of this 
problem, namely, the question of federa- 
tion. , It might well be entitled “The rise 
and declme of the British federation move- 
ment.” The title used is, however, en- 
tirely appropriate, for it is with the schemes 
for federation that the author deals. The 
analyses of twenty-three separate schemes 
proposed by as many publicists and states- 
men, many of them from the dominions, 
covering a period of about fifty years and 
ending in 1922, are carefully and scientifi- 
cally made. The elements which are 
scrutinized and compared have been wisely 
chosen. Following the twenty-three an- 
alyses there is a synthesis of the whole. 

The last half of the book is devoted, for 
the most part, to a statement of the argu- 
ments for and against federation. Both 
sides are cogently and convincingly pre- 
sented. In the concluding chapter the 
author asks two pertinent questions, both 
of which, for reasons which seem valid, he 
answers in the negative: (1) Is Imperial 
federation possible? and (2) Is Imperial 
federation necessary? His lack of enthusi- 
asm for federalism is not based on pessi- 
mism as to the future of British Unity. 
On the contrary he maintains that the de- 
velopment of many new imperial political 
institutions during and since the War make 
the desirable features of federalism possible 
without the rigidity and the formality with 
which federalization would inevitably be 
accompanied. 

The reader is not conscious, because of 
either style or viewpoint, that the author is 
of foreign nationality. Dr. Cheng has pro- 
duced a scholarly work, which should prove 
most useful to all students of government, 
and of particular value to those interested 
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in the history and the politics of the British 
Empire. 
BEN A. ARNESON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


McMountien, Lavra Wares (Ed.). Build- 
ing the World Society. Pp. xiv, 484. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1931. $2.50. 


This volume is designed to serve as 4 
handbook on international affairs for the 
increasing number of women’s clubs and 
reading circles that are giving their atten- 
tion to the study of contemporary interna- 
tional relations and the evolving machinery) 
for the conduct thereof. It consists of 
142 excerpts from approximately ninety 
different sources, chiefly the writings of 
specialists in these fields. The readings 
are admirably selected and reflect in gen- 
eral the liberal point of view. They are 
grouped in eight “chapters? dealing with 
the basic geographic and psychological 
realities in world society, the recent his- 
torical background of the contemporary 
world, the economic problems of world so- 
ciety, international law, problems of arma- 
ment, national foreign policies and their 
conduct, the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and the League of Na- 
tions. 

To assist the reader to assimilate so 
great a number of different excerpts, the 
editor has wisely contributed to each “chap- 
ter” a short expository introduction, and 
has placed at the end of the volume a list 
of pointed questions and suggestions, She 
has also appended to each “chapter” a 
rather brief Bibhography. Undoubtedly 
this book would be a valuable collection of 
supplementary readings to accompany 
such volumes as Buell’s International Re- 
lations or Potter’s This World of Nations. 
Whether it is destined to supplant them 
for the ordinary reader in the field of inter- 
national affairs is questionable. 

F. Leet Benns 

Indiana University 


Carrot, E. Marcom. French Public 
Opinion and Foreign Afaire, 1870-1914. 
Pp. viii, 848. New York: The Century 
Company, 1981. $3.50. 


One stage of research in the problem of 


war gult may be said to have come to a 
close. That is the investigation of the dip- 
lomatic acts between 1870 and 1914 which 
led to zhe great calamity of the Summer 
of 1914. We shall get some new docu- 
ments of very real import, but there is no 
probabatity that the general outlines of the 
picture established by Fay, Langef, Stieve, 
Brandenburg, Gooch, Michon, and.others 
will be materially Altered. 

Yet kack of the diplomatic maneuvers lie 
the powerful psychological forces of na- 
tionalismn, patriotism, party interests, 
econom.2 pressure, and the like. In manip- 
ulating public opmion no other factor is 
so powerful as the contemporary press. 
Hence, the next great enterprise in the in- 
vestigation of war responsibility—more 
fundam=ntal than immediate war guilt in 
1914—rmust be the study of the relations 
betweer. the press and diplomacy-from the 
Franco-Prussian War to the World War. 

The task for one country—probably the 
most dynamic factor in producing the war 
psycholzgy in Europe for a half century 
before 1914—France, has been achieved in 
most cr=ditable fashion by Professor Car- 
roll. He has carried on his research with 
painstaking accuracy abroad and has 
brought out a book which will be invaluable 
to the Fays who will later gather together a 
monumental and comprehensive volume on 
the press and the World War. The book 
may especially be recommended to those 
who stil credit the legend of La Belle 
France, cowed, timid, unaggressive, and 
raped ir dazed surprise by the Hun gorilla 
in August, 1914. 

Harry Ear BARNES 

New School for Social Research 


Harm, Dron Jaares. Germany and the 
Diplonatic Revolution: A Study in Di- 
plomacy and the Press, 1904-1906. Pp. 
238. Philadelphia; University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931. $2.50. 

“The Press” in the subtitle of Dr. Hale’s 
excellen- contribution are the key words to 
the conzents. In this volume the writer 
shows rather conclusively that the Anglo- 
German press war over the question of 
naval r.valry was one of the principal 
factors n the new orientation of British 
policy in 1904. The diplomatic revolu- 
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tion-—which manifested itself in the Anglo- 
French entente and the Anglo-German war 
scare of 1904, and in the Kaiser’s Tangier 
visit, Delcassé’s resignation, and the result- 
ing isolation of Germany—is well substanti- 
ated. Although the press often reflects 
public sentiment, it is also, according to 
Dr. Hale, a force in itself, independent of 
public opinion, in determining the direc- 
tion of foreign policy. 

Interested particularly in the press, the 
author at the same time shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the diplomacy of the 
time. However, the reviewer, who has 
made a special study of the Italian phase, 
would be inclined to disagree when the 
author accuses Italy of positive disloyalty 
in 1902 (p. 42). 

The critical Bibliography of the various 
newspapers, the first chapter’s discussion 
of editors and press agencies, and a Bib- 
liography (p. 3) of various writings on the 
press question are all especially valuable 
for any future study of the press. 

Lynn M. Case 

The Rice Institute 


Paur. England, the 
Unknown Iele. Pp. 287. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1981. $3.00. 


While there are few facts in this book, 
there is a great deal of brilliant generaliza- 
tion, interpretation, and appraisal of a 
people and their institutions. It is because 
English habits, customs, ideals, and lan- 
guage are spread over one quarter of the 
globe that the author considers it of su- 
preme importance that England and the 
English be re-interpreted to the rest of 
Europe. English character and ideals are 
defined in the light of geographical, ethno- 
graphical, and historical forces which have 
conditioned the development of the Na- 
tion and the growth of its social structure. 
These ideals, the author concludes, are in- 
dividualism, an aristocratic conception of 
society and politics, and a frank recogni- 
tion of inequalities, tempered by a sense of 
the practical and a spirit of compromise. 
In art, literature, politics, education, sport, 
the theater, town and country, and society 
with a capital “S,” he finds an expression of 
these ideals and characteristics, and has 
something new and striking to say of each. 


Conen-PorRTHEIM, 
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An equally gifted and observant writer, 
however, might easily discover another 
England with different ideals and char- 
acteristics—that is, the England of the 
cobperators, the trade unionists, and the 
Labor Party. 

The work is marked by a pleasing style, 
admirable description, and keen judg- 
ments; but a handful of facts would riddle 
many of the brilliant generalizations. 
However, a work that stimulates thought 
and causes the reader to pencil a question 
mark on almost every page necessarily 
possesses considerable merit. 

O. J. Harm 

University of Virginia 


Tonumeron, Epcar. Mexico and Her 
Foreign Creditors. Pp. x, 449. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 
$6.00. 

This is the first of a series of studies on 
“Mexico in International Finance and 
Diplomacy” published as the product of 
research work conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences. Stu- 
dents of international questions will re- 
member the other excellent series appearing 
under the same auspices and dealing with 
social and economic conditions in post-war 
France. This second series is directed by 
a committee of which Professor Parker 
Thomas Moon is chairman. 

Mr. Turlington has made his study a 
valuable record of past financial transac- 
tions. Through the nine chapters he re- 
cords the details of foreign borrowing, the 
first chapter emphasizing the international 
significance of the problem, and the last, 
surveying conditions in 1929. More than 
one hundred pages are filled with appen- 
dices which are chiefly copies of important 
documents. 

To the thoughtless exponent of good will 
in international affairs there is much that is 
sordid and disheartening, even giving oc- 
casion to denounce the foreign creditor. 
To others, there is a vast and highly com- 
plex problem presented, with many of its 
answers yet to be given. Borrowing and 
lending are fundamentally the same sort of 
transactions in the international field as 
they are when purely domestic. Most of 
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the problems could be simplified materially 
if it were possible to forget the nationality 
of borrower and lender and introduce into 
the discussions the principles that are in- 
creasingly applied in private finance and 
even to some extent in domestic public 
finance. _ 

Unfortunately this is not yet the prac- 
tice, and we must expect, at least for a 
time, such conditions as Mr. Turlington 
describes. »One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in international finance is il- 
lustrated by the Mexican experiences. 
Since this volume appeared, settlements 
with foreign creditors that seemed final 
have had to be reconsidered. With the 
general decline in the gold price level, and 
particularly in view of the fall in the gold 
price of silver, past adjustments must be 
reconsidered. With a moratorium on pub- 
lic international debts arranged for, and 
with a growing need for large credits to sup- 
port the private loans, only a bold prophet 
would hazard a forecast in this field for the 
next ten years. 

Erxnpst Minor PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hermanos, Parra Leon. Personal Papers 
of General Miranda. Travels, Diaries, 
Documents, Letters. Vol. I—Travels 
and Diaries, 1750-1785. Pp. viii, 439. 
Vol. U—Travels and Diaries, 1785-1787. 
Pp. xvi, 476. Vol. [I—Travels and 
Diaries, 1787-1788. Pp. xxv, 462. Vol. 
TV—Diaries 1788-1800; and Document, 
1771-1781. Pp. xxxii, 444. Vol. V— 
Documents, 1781-1785; and Letters to 
Miranda, 1775-1785. Pp. xxx, 465. 
Vol. Vi-—Letters to Miranda, 1789— 
1808. Pp. ‘xxi, 494. Caracas, Yene- 
zuela: Editorial Sur-America, 1929-1980. 


Francisco de Miranda (c. 1750-1816) 
commonly known as the “precursor of 
South American independence,” was born 
in Caracas, Venezuela. From service with 
the French in the American War of Inde- 
pendence and in the French Revolution, he 
conceived the idea of liberty and proceeded 
to devote himself to the freeing of Northern 
South America from the oppression of 
Spain. In 1806 heequipped the “Leander” 
at his own expense, with the aid of two 
American citizens (Colonel W. S. Smith 
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and Mr. S. G. Ogden), and after wresting 
the pover from the Spanish colonial offi- 
cials, he declared Venezuela and Colombia 
(New Granada) independent republics. 
This atzempt failed and he eventually died 
in a Spanish dungeon in Cadiz. Bolivar 
finished the task Miranda had begun. 
Only recently has Professor W. S. Robert- 
son of the University of Ilinois brought to 
light tke accomplishments of this South 
Americen patriot whose pioneer service 
has heretofore received scant praise. , 

These six volumes of Miranda’s papers 
are puklished at the behest of the Vene- 
zuelan Government, because of their 
importance for “the history and culture” 
of that republic. The Government ac- 
quired the sixty-three original volumes of 
Miranda’s lost papers in 1926 and intrusted 
them for editing and publication to a com- 
mittee of three members of the Venezuela 
National Academy of History. 

Altho:gh the existence of these diaries 
and other papers had long been known, 
their whereabouts was unknown to Vene- 
zuela fo more than a century. At the 
time of his surrender to the Spanish in 
1812, Miranda placed papers aboard the 
schooner “Saphire” and they eventually 
came to rest in England in the family of 
Lord Bathurst, from which the Venezuelan 
Governnent purchased them. 

To students of Latin American affairs 
these first-hand accounts of the life, the 
travels, and the official acts of the “pre- 
cursor c? independence”’ are invaluable. 
They constitute source material regarding 
the rela-ions of Northern South America 
with Spsin and with our own country from 
1750 to 1812. In them come to light the 
vices as well as the virtues of the great 
leader, but their publication has on the 
whole enhanced the glory of the author. 
The Ver2zuelan Government has done a 
noteworthy service to Latin America and 
to the werld in making public these papers. 

Harry T. Cotes 

University of Pennsylvania 


CmrwocD, Orvar P. A History of 
Colonial America. Pp. xiii, 811. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1981. 88.75. 


Textbooks, like rice pudding, second 
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cousins, and the scenery on White Horse 
Pike, are conceded to be necessary evils. 
For some incomprehensible reason, it is as- 
sumed that students are being adequately 
instructed only when all savor, both as to 
fact and style, has been extracted from 
their reading. To bring life to the dry 
bones of history is to traffic with the Devil. 
Just as a well-rounded ankle is considered 
an unjustifiable distraction in a “school 
marm,” so a well-rounded sentence is 
anathema in a schoolbook. Prosaic facts, 
prosaically presented—-such are the pabu- 
lum for these our children. 

Granted that this ideal be a proper one, 
then the compendium of early American 
history here considered is beyond criti- 
cism, For its composition there have been 
studiously gathered the data and the docu- 
ments which tell the story of our origin 
and childhood. The Bibliography alone 
makes the book of great value to both 
scholar and student. The events are 
linked together with a thread of analysis 
and comment sound, orthodox, and unin- 
spired. But one comes away from his 
perusal with a magnificent array of facts 
and no temptation to remember them. 
We certainly lived an awful lot of history, 
says the reader; but what on earth made it 
so dull! 

Doctor Charles Beard does this sort of 
thing much better. Perhaps his public 
will never be able to reel off a strmg of 
dates with such facility as Dr. Chitwood’s; 
but at least they will have more than a 
glimpse of the thrilling implications of our 
early history, its swelling rhythm, and its 
essential oneness with the later and greater 
days. Dr. Chitwood’s readers will get to 
know all this only from their outside read- 
ing. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Tacenwaro, Ricuarp. Die menschliche 
Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen 
Grundlagen. Vol. I—Repräsentative Leb- 
ens-builder von Naturvolkern. Pp. 311. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter 
& Company, 1931. 

‘This is the first volume of a series of five 
which is to be written by an outstanding 
cultural anthropologist of our time, a pro- 
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fessor at the University of Berlin and editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsycholone und 
Soztologie. Those who have followed the 
previous work of Dr. Thurnwald have al- 
ways been impressed by his wide erudition, 
his sound thinking, and the first-hand ex- 
p2rience which he has gained in several 
years of field study among various primi- 
tive peoples. In this monumental work Dr. 
Thurnwaild is going to give us a systematic 
analysis and description of representative 
primitive societies and their social systems 
in their institutional, organizational, func- 
tional, and cultural aspects. 

The first volume opens with a general 
introduction in which the author formu- 
lates his methodological principles. The 
subsequent parts deal with the representa- 
tive societies of collectors of the free gifts 
o? nature (fishermen and hunters), then 
with primitive agricultural peoples, and 
finally with primitive pastoral peoples. 
Each of these classes is divided into several 
subclasses, and each subclass is represented 
by the most typical tribes and peoples. 

This gives an idea of Dr. Thurnwald’s 
method. In his introduction he correctly 
indicates the shortcomings of various 
methods used by ethnologists, and comes 
to the conclusion that the best way is to 
use a kind of typological method, so as to 
give an undistorted and representative pic- 
ture of the main forms of primitive societies, 
their real Gestalt, life, and organization. 
He freely admits that even this procedure 
has several shortcomings. When, however, 
a competent investigator chooses the groups 
most representative of a class and gives all 
its important variations, including even 
tae extreme ones, he can escape many of 
taese dangers, and is able to combine the 
advantages of a concrete description—a 
photograph—of a single group with those 
of a generalized and statistical description 
or “composite photograph” of the class as 
sich. 

The book entirely justifies the cuthor’s 
claim. His selection of peoples to repre- 
sent each type, his description of these, 
and, finally, his analysis of each type are 
almost irreproachable. They convey a 
living Gestalt of each of the peoples de- 
scribed; and when one has finished reading 
about the main variations of the same type 
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of society, one possesses not only an excel- 
lent individual picture of each of the sev- 
eral peoples, but a general idea as well of 
the most important characteristics of the 
type of society as a whole. In this way 
Dr. Thurnwald has succeeded in combining 
the plusses of B. Malinovsky’s works, for 
instance, with those of such works as the 
statistical study of primitive peoples by 
Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg. 

Of many interesting and sound principles 
given in the introduction, specific mention 
should be made of the. author’s negative 
criticism of the theory of “cultural circles” 
and, in part, of the theories of “culture 
areas” and of diffusion. Personally, I do 
not find here any pomt in which I cannot 
agree with Dr. Thurnwald. 

All in all, the volume represents a solid 
contribution to the sciences of ethnology, 
anthropology, and sociology. Any one 
interested in these subjects would profit 
by reading it, and any self-respecting spe- 
cialist in these fields can scarcely afford 
not to read it. We shall await with a 
great deal of interest the publication of 
the subsequent volumes, which, especially 
for a sociologist, promise to be still more 
important and valuable. 

Prrimim A. SOROKIN 

Harvard University 


Liprert, Juros. (George P. Murdock, 
Translator.) The Evolution of Culture. 
Pp. xxxii, 716. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. $5.00. 

One of the world’s outstanding classics in 
the field of comparative sociology and cul- 
ture-history has now been made available 
for the first time for the English-speaking 
world. Of immense influence among an 
earlier generation of students on the Con- 
tinent, this brilliant pathfinder in social 
science has been unfortunately screened 
from us by the redoubtable complexity 
of its German text and the relative obscur- 
ity and amateur standing of its author. 
The work was titled in the original Kultur- 
geschichte der Menschchett in ihrem organ- 
ischen Aufbau and was published in 
Stuttgart in 1886-1887. In it, Lippert has 
given evidence of a type of revealing in- 
sight and breadth of vision possessed by the 
few founders of the most difficult of all 


the sciences, sociology—by such men as 
Spencer, Comte, Veblen, and so forth. 
Above all, Lippert developed a virtuosity 
in weaving the many strands of social ex- 
perience and the facts of history——mores, 
customs, beliefs, and institutions—into 
an organic pattern of social life. Of in- 
estimable worth as a model of inductive 
thought, one may mention especially his 
correlation, into its intimate details, of 
cults and religious institutions with the 
basic economic and industrial functions of 
society. 

Professor Murdock’s translation is 
smooth, clean, and precise—a notable 
achievement in itself, in view of the diff- 
culty of the German text. The critical 
introduction, appendices and enlarged 
bibliography make of this work a usable 
tool for the modern student. To be ig- 
norant, henceforth, of this cornerstone of 
social science will be inexcusable, and cer- 
tainly not-the fault of Professor Murdock 
who has laid this treasure at our door. 

NATHAN MILLER 

New York City 


Txomeson, Warren S. Population Prob- 
lems. Pp. xii, 462. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1930. $3.75. 


Readers of Dr. Thompson’s earlier vol- 
ume, Danger Spots in World Population, 
will welcome this study. It is very differ- 
ent, being a survey of all of the problems 
of population. 

The author’s own views appear from 
time to time, but these are at least subordi- 
nated to a mass of factual material elabo- 
rately supported by statistical data. 

Four chapters are devoted to a historical 
summary dealing with population growth, 
theories, and policies. The last two chap- 
ters deal with the optimum population and 
the control of population growth. The 
nineteen chapters intervening develop a 
long list of miscellaneous matters, each im- 
portant but not easily arranged into groups. 
An idea may be gained of the diversity of 
these topics by noting a few. These are: 
the birth rate and the death rate; the 
Negro; famine and disease; population as 
related to agriculture, to industry, and to 
commerce; and the growth of the modern 
city with its advantages, its disadvantages, 
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and itsfuture. Emphasisis placed through- 
ouz upon conditions in the United States, 
although the issues raised are of much 
wider significance toward the end; es- 
pecially in Chapters XXII and XXIII the 
auchor takes up international politics and 
mizration, and restates some of the views 
in his earlier volume to which reference 
has already been made. 

In spite of the large amount of statistical 
meterial, the study is most readable. It is 
va_uable as a work of convenient reference 
and is also interesting. 

ERNEST MINOR PatrHrson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hrrcumns, Frep H. The Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commission. Pp. vii, 
344. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931. $3.00. 

This volume is a historical study of the 
political and administrative aspects of the 
British emigration during the period of the 
Cclonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sian. ‘The opening chapters deal with the 
British policy toward emigration before 
1840, with the steps leading to the forma- 
tion of the Emigration Board, and with the 
organization and the personnel of the lat- 
ter. The remainder of the volume de- 
scribes the problems and the work of the 
Commissions to the end of the Bureau in 
1878. The volume is rounded out by a 
final chapter devoted to contemporary crit- 
icisms of the Commission as it appears in 
th= parliamentary debates of the period. 
The various appendices give in orderly 
fashion the changes in government and 
Commission personnel during the period, 
statistics of population and emigration, 
and related information that may be pre- 
sented in tabular form. The volume is 
` supplied with an adequate Index and a 
Brbliography of the source material. The 
study is carefully and competently done 
apd makes a distinct contribution to the 
historical literature of British emigration. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


Garta, T. R. Race Psychology. Pp. ix, 
260. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1931. $2.50. 


This volume is a combination of careful, 
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minute documentation of the attempts of 
various psychologists to test various racial, 
subracial and national groups by intelli- 
gence tests. The author has also included 
a mass of discussion which, while sound 
enough, is mainly quotation from various 
reliable authors. ‘The conclusion drawn is 
that racial differences have not yet been 
proved, which is a fair enough comment 
upon the material presented. As a dis- 
cussion of the problems mvolved in race 
testing, the book is negligible. Nowhere 
i3 race defined; the study of Mexicans, 
Japanese, Zulus, and American Negroes 
ere lumped together without definition of 
differences; material showing the effects of 
language disability and status disability is 
not presented, although studies of tha effect 
of schooling are presented at some length. 
‘There is a useful chart of the literature at 
the back of the book. 
Manrcaret MEAD 


The American Museum of Natural 
History 


Writ, Grorces. Peuples et Crnlisa- 
tions. Histoire Générale tome XV. 
L Ereil des Nattonalit’s et le mouvement 
libéral, 1815-1848. Pp. 692. Pacis: Fe- 
lix Alcan, 1930. 60 francs. 


Although the story of the first fifteen 
vears covered by this important volume is 
somewhat marred by an unsatisfactory 
plan of organization, the book as a whole is 
much superior to anything in English deal- 
ing with this period in one volume. Mr. 
Weill has made skillful use of most of the 
new monographic studies. Probakly the 
most valuable chapters are those dealing 
with the intellectual, economic, and social 
movements of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The activity of the powerful and 
liberal middle class in questions concerning 
banking, industry, railroads, free trade in 
Hngland, and tariffs on the Continent, 
made more effective by their devotion to a 
free press and compulsory education, is ex- 
cellently described in the chapter on the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. Equelly use- 
ful is the chapter on the workers and so- 
cialism. The author has not confined 
aimself to European history; the volume 
ends with an eminently successful brief 
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_treatment of European expansion, the 
United States, and Latin America. 
A. P. Warts 


University of Pennsylvania 


GESELL, ARNOLD. The Guidance of Men- 
tal Growth in Infant and Child. Pp. 
xi, $22. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1980. $2.25. 

Dr. Arnold Geéell might be called the 
apostle of the preschool child. He has 
made this period in the child’s life pecu- 
liarly his own, and his writings in recent 
years have reflected the development of 
scientific thought and practice m this par- 
ticular phase of the child welfare movement. 
His first book, The Preschool Child, which 
appeared in 1928, emphasized the impor- 
tance of- these earlier years. In 1925, 
The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child 
appeared, developing the concept of growth 
on its psychological side. His Infancy and 
Human Growth, which was published in 
1928, considered growth as a general and 
comprehensive concept. 

The present volume, made up in part of 
articles previously published, deals for the 
most part with the guidance of growth in 
the preschool years, and some outstanding 
problems which this involves. There are 
several readable chapters on mfant life in 
earlier centuries. Educators will be inter- 
ested particularly in his discussion of the 
nursery school and kindergarten move- 
ments. Social workers and prospective 
foster parents will find much of value in his 
chapters on the early recognition of de- 
velopmental defects and on clinical guid- 
ance for infant adoption. 

Dr. Gesell’s work as director of the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic is well known to students of 
child problems. The present volume indi- 
cates the continuing progress of his work, 
and its re-imterpretation, as it were, in terms 
‘of child guidance and mental hygiene. 

James H. 5. Bossanp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Sanp, Rent. (Preface by Paul Strauss.) 
Le Service Social a Travers le Mende: 
Assistance, Prevoyance, Hygiène. 
vu, 256. Paris: Armand Colin, 1981. 
25 francs. 

This book is written in French and the 
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thought is presented with the orderly logic 
which is inherent in that language. The 
author, Dr. René Sand, is the organizer of 


the first meeting of the International Con- 


ference of Social Work in Paris, in 1928, 
and is now one of the three secretaries of 
that group. 

The first part of the book, “Principles,” 
outlines the situations that create the need 
of, and the methods employed in, social 
service throughout the world, and presents 
the thesis that effectively organized social 
service is good business. “Through the 
centuries,” says Dr. Sand, “one sees a con- 
tinuously developing background for the 
evolution from individual to group action, 
from philanthropy to civics, from undi- 
rected individual charity to organized 
social service.” 

Part two, “Applications,” discusses and 
presents illustrations of paper schemes of 
social service, as: highly specialized, France; 
generalized, Germany; cotrdinated, Eng- 
land; individualized, United States; syste- 
matized, Italy; and nationalized, Russia. 
The autor presents no critical evaluation 
of these paper schemes and no study oi their 
functioning, sur place, as it were. The 
book has few footnotes and no appendix. 

Social service, to Dr. Sand, is “the cul- 
ture of the individual as an entity that de- 
velops his personal and personality needs 
and his greatest contribution to the world.” 
In his conclusion he outlines a world social 
service program that should grow out of and 
be based on not only national and local, but 
algo international needs and sympathies. 

Caion Owines 

University of Minnesota 


Tuono, E. L. Human Learning. 
Pp. 206. New York: The Century 
Company, 1931. $%.265. 
This is not a book on how the college stu- 

dent should study, but a book on how we 

learn and what happens when we learn, and 

@ conjecture about the learning powers 

of future generations. The experimental 

genius of Thorndike, his staccato yet flow- 
ing style, and the significance of the sub- 
ject make it an important background book 
for all of the social sciences. The last two 
chapters, which deal with the evolution of 
learning and future possibilities of learning, 
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are of most direct significance to these 
sciences. The evidences cited to show that 
purishment is comparatively futile in gen- 
wn2 learning, and that mere repetition 
without accompanying satisfaction or “be- 
longingness” is also relatively ineffective, 
may be important enough to stimulate a 
reconsideration of some social theories. 

Thorndike holds a broad view of the 
hows and whys of learning and it is to be 
hoped that he will suffer personal satisfiers 
anc. annoyers adequate for him to amplify 
the last two chapters into a book to serve 
as a decalogue for the social sciences. It 
would also be interesting and have a valu- 
able clarifying function if he would attack 
the problem of “‘subconscious learning.” 

Until—if ever—this book appears, it is 
suggested that the present book be read as 
a decalogue presenting the connectionist 
theory of hfe and learning. 

Donar A. LARD 
Colgate University 


The Tragedies of Prog- 
ress. Pp. xi, 829. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1931. 88.75. 


Egyptian priests were so afraid of the 
possible vulgarization of their discoveries 
in physics and mechanics that they drew 
up one script for the initiated and another 
for the populace; the Greek philosophers 
when dealing with mechanical science also 
sought to hide the practical importance of 
their discoveries; and the Romans, we are 
told, likewise believed that science should 
be discussed only among philosophers. 
The preoccupations of the people were 
rather to be religion, morality, laws, and 
fine arts, and in these the young were to be 
instructed. The diffusion and application 
of science to everyday life has resulted to- 
day in what our translator quaintly terms 
“machinism,” although it is still not clear 
why older terms such as “industrialism” or 
“tre machine age” might not have done as 
well. With the vulgarization and the wor- 
shrp of “‘machinism’’ have come the evils 
of poverty, standardization of life and cul- 
ture, war, class conflict, and others. Mme. 
Lombroso has added another of the familiar 
dictribes against industrialism and capital- 
ism but it is not one of the best, by far—it is 
hopelessly repetitive, sentimental, and 
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superficial. There is, besides, a medieval 
and obscurantist air about it all. 
NatHan Muer 
New York City 


CoMMUNICATION 


We are glad to publish the following 
letter, addressed to the Editor, taking issue 
with a review which appeared in the 
March, 1931, volume of THE ANNALS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 19, 1981. 
Dear Str: 

In reading the recent review of Dr. Charles 
H. Maxson’s Citizenship, after having read the 
book itself, I am impressed by the almost total 
omission from the review of those features which 
make the book valuable. These, briefly sum- 
marized, are: 

1. The author presents in compact and read- 
able form the fundamental rights of both “citi- 
zens’? and ‘‘persons.” The inclusion of the 
rights of persons takes the book out of the class 
of technical legal treatments and makes it avail- 
able to the large number of students of govern- . 
ment and political science who are interested in 
those broad protections which the Constitution 
throws ground the individual. 

2. In presenting those broad rights the book 
gives a comprehensive view of the law of per- 
sons—that is the protections, safeguarcs, and 
duties applying to men, women, children, aliens, 
citizens, and nationalse—as such. 

8. In presenting these rights the book com- 
pletes the picture by dealing succinctly and ac- 
curately with those governmental powers which 
impinge upon personal rights, notably the police 
power and eminent domain. The book also 
presents an admirable summary of the above 
features as they apply to corporations. 

Very truly yours, 
James T. Youna 
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FOREWORD 


In planning this volume the main object was to offer a survey of 
recent trends in Australian economic development. In view, how- 
ever, of the severe depression through which Australia is passing at the 
present time, it is necessary to explain that contributors were asked to 
deal with developments up to the depression, which commenced late 
in 1929, rather than to explain its causes and effects. It was felt that 
readers abroad would be much more interested in the normal develop- 
ment in industry and trade than in the effects of a crisis, which is 
partly temporary. The more permanent results are discussed in the 
last article, and though it is difficult to speak with any degree of au- 
thority on these effects at the moment, sufficient has been said to 
indicate the degree to which Australian policy may have to be re- 
versed on account of the crisis. 

In some cases, owing to the limitations of space, it has been found 
necessary to confine the treatment to one or more of the states. Thus, 
in some of the articles dealing with Government activity, a detailed 
discussion of the enterprises of Victoria has been given, and this may 
be regarded as illustrative of the general position. For each main 
problem discussed, a bibliography has been given. This bibliography 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but merely to indicate the main 
sources of information that should be sought by any one who desires to 
make a more detailed study of any problem. 

D. B. COPLAND 


Sketch of Economic Geography 


By G. L. Woon, M.A., Lrrr.D. 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


HE first Englishman to visit 
Australia was probably Dampier, 
who came to these shores in 1688 and 
again in 1699. After a very brief 
acquaintance with the forbidding north- 
west, he spoke of the country as sandy 
and waterless. His judgment of the 
capacity of the country to support 
human life is epitomised in his state- 
ment that the natives were “the most 
miserablest people in the world”; and 
more than two centuries later it is not 
unlikely that numbers of Australian- 
born citizens, contemplating the re- 
turns for their staple products, would 
place themselves in the same category. 
Since Dampier’s time there have 
been many visitors and many verdicts 
on the economic worth of the country. 
In later years, and with little more 
knowledge of the land than Dampier 
possessed, there have not been wanting 
prophets who described and extolled 
the boundless possibilities of this great 
commonwealth. Since, however, nei- 
ther the opinions of the erstwhile bucca- 
neer in his day nor those of the undis- 
criminating tourist or the enthusiastic 
publicist in our own have been founded 
on a study of the facts, misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding have been 
all too frequent in discussions concern- 
ing Australia. 


I—PuysicaL CHARACTER OF THE 
CONTINENT 


. Australia is, in fact, of more than 
passing interest to the economic geog- 
rapher. In no other land are the settle- 
ment controls quite so definite; no 
other courtry displays such distinctive 
economic zoning; no other has its 
climatic impress so indelibly stamped 
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upon the settlement picture, the na- 
tional economy, or the pattern of trans- 
port. To the persistent limitations 
impose by rainfall, the whole economic 
life of the country has mevitably 
conformed. 

Certain geographic features which 
iar to Australia are of major 
importance in connection with this 
discussion. Its tame, rounded coast- 
line and compactness are comparable in 
general with those of Africa; the hot, 
dry character of the country closely 
recalls zhe northern part of that con- 
tinent. With those comparisons we 
almost exhaust any similarities to the 
other continents which Australia pre- 
sents. Its immensely old geologic 
structure is reflected in the ancient 
landscapes which are found in every 
part of the country. The forces of 
erosion nave been so long at work, and 
their victory over the forces of uplift 
has apparently been so complete, 
that the whole surface has been planed 
down tc lower levels than in the case 
of any other continent. No less than 
95 per cent of the entire area has an 
elevation of less than two thousand 
feet above sea level; and this lowness 
dominates the general climatic and 
vegetation picture. 

Of economic importance almost equal 
to that of its lowness is the geographic 
loneliness of Australia. It is the most 
isolated of the great inhabited lands of 
the world. This remoteness from the 
world’s great centres of population has 
had a potent influence upon the eco- 
nomic aad social development of the 
country; and in a marked degree the 
isolation of the continent is reflected 
in the Australian industrial and po- 
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lineal make-up. Climatic conditions 
mark out problems that are singularly 
AzJstralian in character. Wool grow- 
ing, upon which Australia is so de- 
pendent, is a great, lone industry; the 
“White Australia Policy” marks out a 


path that she is destined to tread alone; 


her political system and fiscal theories 
have largely been the outcome of the 
natural protection afforded by a sea- 
girt isolation. Any economic treat- 
ment that would do justice to the slow, 
persistent influences of environment, 
o> to the efforts of an energetic people 
to overcome the disadvantages of 
locality, must place these circumstances 
in the forefront of discussion. 


ESTERN 


PENEPLAIN 





PrystogRrapHic DIVISIONS 


Of equal importance with the general 
lowness of the land is the control exer- 
cised by the arrangement of the high 
lands in Australia. The three great 
physiographic divisions of the con- 
tinent are simple and clear-cut. 

(1) The first is an old, hard block 
which occupies almost the whole of the 
western half of the continent. This 
great, low-lying plateau is remarkable 
for its dryness and for its unusually 
level surface. It is even more remark- 
able for its almost total inability to 
support human settlement. The rain- - 


fall is scanty and irregular, the drainage 


Map I—AUSTRALIA: PRYSICAL DIVISIONS 
(After Griffith Taylor) 
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is mainly internal, and even the coastal 
rivers are for the most part dry courses. 
Lying between this plateau and the 
Indian Ocean is the coastal plain of 
Western Australia, the southern part of 
which forms the most closely settled 
area of that state. 

(2) Stretching generally-north and 
south, like a great bow with the bend 
outwards into the Pacific Ocean, lies 
a second but vastly different highland 
system. Here we have what is really a 
connected series of plateaus and moun- 
tain knots forming a belt from fifty to 
one hundred miles in width, right down 
the full length of the east coast. Much 
rolled out and flattened towards the 
north (except for the great buttress 
of the Atherton Plateau), sometimes 
fronting the sea as in Queensland 
and sometimes set back behind a nar- 
row coastal plain as in New South 
Wales, the mountain system rises 
generally towards the humps, seven 
thousand feet above sea level, on the 
Kosciusko Plateau. 

This highland system, known gener- 
ally as the Great Divide, forms the 
chief physiographic feature of the con- 
tinent, and its importance as an eco- 
nomic control cannot be exaggerated. 
The rainfall reliability, the “spread” 
of settlement, and the layout of trans- 
port are mainly determined by the 
presence and the pattern of this moun- 
tain system.! It forms a major control 
for agriculture, forests, irrigation, 
water power, and eventually for popu- 
lation distribution. Through it break 
the main routes to the interior, and it 
exerts an important influence over al- 
most every economic n of the 
eastern half of the coun 

(3) Lying between the two main 
highland systems is the Great Central 
Basin, which comprises a vast area of 

1See Taylar, Griffith, “ “Geography ne Aus- 


tralian National Problems,” A. 4. A. S. Pro- 
ceadings, 1923. 


lowland, or rather a continuous series 
of shallow drainage basins, extending 
right across the continent from north 
to souta. ‘The centre of the area is 
occupied by the Lake Eyre Basin, 
which, together with the basin draining 
northwerd into the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, is almost coextensive with a vast 
subterranean water system known as 
the Great Artesian Basin. The other 
half of the Great Central Basin lying 
to the south carries the Murray-Darling 
river system, by which the internal 
drainage from the southern half of the 
Great Divide passes out to the South- 
ern Ocean. The level expanse of the 
Central Basin is broken in the south 
by a dezached mountain system run- 
ning alcng the eastern edge of St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, and comprising the 
main rainfall control for the state of 
South Australia. Although of very 
great local importance, it extends for 
only three hundred miles, and has a 
general height of less than two thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 


LI — TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Despit2 the fact that mean annual 
temperature over the whole continent is 
sufficient_y high to justify placing 
Australia among the warm-hot lands, 
average heat exercises comparatively 
little con-rol over the spread of settle- 
ment. J: is truer of Australia than of 
any other continent that no portion, 
except the far northern littoral, is 
impossiblz for white settlement solely 
on account of high temperatures. 
Taking the capital cities—not a par- 
ticularly happy choice, since they are 
all near the coast—a remarkable uni- 
formity of temperature range is notice- 
able. Sydney varies from a dry-bulb 
mean of 71° in February to 53° in July, 
Melbourne from 67° to 49°, Adelaide 
from 78° to 52°, and Perth from 74° 
to 55°. 

The subtropical north shows higher 
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and more uniform temperatures, Dar- 
win recording a mean of 83° in Feb- 
ruary and 77° in July. Brisbane, with 
readings of 77° and 60° respectively, is 
intermediate, whilst Alice Springs, near 
the centre of the continent, shows a 
characteristic mid-continental varia- 
tion with 82° for the February mean 
and 52° for July. Generally speaking, 
the area of maximum heat is found over 
the northwest corner of the continent, 
and that of minimum heat over the 
southeast corner. 

Two other factors enter into the 
climatic picture and tend to modify 
extremes of temperature, viz.: (1) the 
insular position and the greater east- 
west extension of the continent; and 
(2) its relatively small area, compared 
with other continents. Of its area of 
approximately three million square 
miles, only about 8 per cent is distant 
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more than five hundred miles from the 
nearest ocean. Again, the highlands 
are nowhere high enough to offer a 
pronounced obstruction to the free 
movement of the air currents. Con- 
sequently, the free play of both 
“southerly” and “tropical” influences 
over the whole of the continent is a 
notable feature of Australian weather.’ 

The circulation of air over Australia 
is relatively simple to describe. There 
are three dominating influences. ‘The 
first is the tropical system, which is, 
broadly speaking, monsoonal and regu- 
lates the weather changes over North- 
ern Australia. The main winds are ' 
off-shore—i.e., southeast-—from about 
June to November, and on-shore—tLe., 
northwest—-from about December to 
May, with typical variations. ~The 


3 See Taylor, Gnffith, Australian Meteorology, 
Oxford: 19290. 
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second is the “cyclonic belt” affecting, 
broadly, the southern half of the 
continent, and having the characteris- 
tic alternation of high and low pres- 
sures associated with cold-season rains. 
The third is the southeasterly “trades,” 
which blow more or less constantly 
towards the northern half of the east 
coast, but which decline in importance 
as the northwest monsoon develops in 
strength. 

These systems are, of course, inti- 
mately related, and the whole series 
swings north and south with the annual 
march of the sun, thus bringing about 
the seasonal changes and the character- 
istic variations in rainfall. This circu- 
lation determines the typical rain 
regions and regulates the spread of 
settlement through the whole area. 


UI—RAINFALL CONTROL 


The outstanding facts to be empha- 
sised in connection with Australian 
rainfall are, therefore, two, viz.: (1) 
The whole continent, with the excep- 
tion of the central east coast, is sub- 
ject to a wet and a dry season. This is 
the fact which makes the map of an- 
- nual average rainfall so deceptive for 
Australia. (2) Only one third of the 
continent receives a rainfall of twenty 
inches or more per annum. This is the 
key to the very grave limitations im- 
posed upen agriculture in Australia. 
Further, this third contains most of 
the highland area, much of which is 
rugged, sterile, and economically use- 
less. Nor may we even then count all 
that remains as economic land, since 
much of the northern section, with its 
leached soils, is useless for agriculture 
on the European model. 

These rigid limitations are studiously 
ignored by many of the people who 
toy with calculations as to the number 
of people Australia should support, 
despite the fact that our greatest 
geographer, Griffith Taylor, has for 


many years insisted upon the essential 
limitations imposed upon settlement by 
the rainfall conditions.’ 

The net effect of these conditions Is, 
broadly, to divide the continent into 
four regions determined by character- 
istic rains (or lack of them). 

(1) In the “monsoonal” north, the 
rains begin in December—January and 
last for some months. This summer- 
rain area forms a crescent with south- 
ward pointing horns about Broome on 
the west and Sydney on the east. The 
rainfall diminishes towards the interior, 
but is very heavy over highlands such 
as Arnhem Land or the Atherton 
Plateau. 

(2) In the “Mediterranean” south, 
the rains begin about April-May and 
continue through the cold season. 
This area of winter rains takes in the 
southern edge of the continent with 
maximum falls in the southwest and 
southeast “lobes” of “Swanland” (as 
Taylor names the southwest corner) 
and Victoria. The pattern of the 
winter rains is also a crescent, with 
points to the’north about Broome and 
Brisbane. 

(8) A uniform rain area caused by 
the overlap of the “monsoon” and 
“Mediterranean” regions may be rec- 
ognised on the eastern littoral. 

(4) The dry, hot, ‘“‘trade-wind,” 
desert area of the Western Plateau, 
where rain is notoriously scanty and 
unreliable, constitutes Gregory’s “dead 
heart of Australia.” 

The all-important result of these 
rainfall conditions from the point of 
view of settlement is to effect a zoning 
of the continent into three great areas 
of primary industry. These are: (1) 
a coastal belt of comparative wetness, 


3 Taylor, Griffith, “Control of Settlement by 
Humidity and Temperature.” Barkley, H., 
Chap V, “Climatic Factors Affecting Dustribu- 
tion of Population,” The Peopling of Australia, 
Melbourne University Press, 1980. 
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i.e., 25 inches or more of rain annually, 
wita an area of about 950,000 square 
mil2s, where agriculture, dairying, and 
frurt growing are well developed, and 
where the greatest population density 
is reached;* (2) an intermediate belt of 
about the same area, where rainfall 
ranges from 20 to 10 inches, particu- 
larly important as the wheat growing 
and mixed farming area; and (8) an 
inrer subarid belt of about 1,100,000 
square miles, where the rainfall tapers 
away to the desert margins. This is 
the pastoral zone with sparse popula- 
tion except in the Murray-Darling 
Vallev, where irrigation in certain areas 
makes fruit growing and dairying pos- 
sible. 


IV—-Economic REGIONS 


We may now pass on to indicate the 
main economic areas of the country, 
ard to examine broadly the industrial 
possibilities of each region. Following 
our division into the three great parallel 
rainfall zones we may note the follow- 


ing regions: 
(1) THE COASTAL ZONE 


(a) The winter rain areas comprise 
southwest of Western Australia, coastal 
South Australia, and Victoria. In all 
o: these areas we have the true Mediter- 
ranean economy. The cultivation of 
wheat and the growing of vine and cit- 
rous fruits indicate the character of the 
areas. In the wetter areas, such as 
western Victoria, dairying becomes the 
main industry; while in the drier sec- 
tions, sheep raising, either alone or as a 
rmixed-farm response, is also common. 
In Victoria occur the rugged mountain 
sections of the Grampians and the 
Australian Alps. These form the main 
catchment for the Murray and its 
feeders, and here also are the great 


4Taylor, Griffith, section on Australia, “‘Pio- 
neer Belts of the World,” Amer. Geog. Soc., 
1981. 


forest areas of the south, much de- 
pleted and depreciated by misguided 
utilisation schemes. 

(b) The all-year rain areas of Gipps- 
land and the southern littoral of New 
South Wales form the great dairying 
section of the southeast. Uniform 
wetness and temperature produce ideal 
pasture; and in many of the valleys, 
rich alluvial beds form the basis of 
special agriculture such as maize and 
sugar-beet growing. Much of the up- 
land, such as the Kosciusko block, is 
economically useless except as forested 
catchment. Lying at the back of 
Sydney is a large area of uplifted sedi- 
ments, rugged and barren, but exacting 
its toll in transport, since all the prod- 
ucts of the interior must be hauled 
through it to the coast. 

(c) The summer rain area, lying 
between the Great Divide and the coast 
to the north of Sydney, is an extremely 
important area of potential settlement. 
With more than the average Australian 
quota of good soils, the area is extremely 
productive. Settlement is, however, 
definitely checked by the leasehold 
system common to the Northern Rivers 
district, and by the rationing of sugar 
lands as practised in Queensland. 
Some of the finest country in the Com- 
monwealth is still devoted to mere 


‘pasture. Sugar-cane and banana plant- 


ing, wheat and wool growing, and 
dairying are the chief industries of the 
region. In Queensland, cotton grow- 
ing steadily expands, and pig raising is 
a concomitant of dairying. ‘The low- 
lying, mangrove-fringed coastal areas 
of the far north comprise an area very 
forbidding for white settlement. 


(2) THE INTERMEDIATH RAIN ZONE 


(a) The wheat belt, in the southern 
half of the continent, receives its limited 
rainfall mainly in the winter and the 
early spring; and, coming at this sea- 
son, 1t is sufficient for wheat growing. 
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It is consequently true to speak of this ‘on the hot grasslands from the Kim- 


area as the wheat belt. It embraces 
an inland strip of about 150-200 miles 
in width cutting behind the Leeuwin 
corner in the southwest, occupies the 
“lower north” of South Australia, and 
stretches along inside the southeastern 
bend of the Great Divide. Conditions 
are much the same throughout this 
belt, with characteristic rainfall, natu- 
ral scrub of different types, and fertile 
soils. It is the real pioneer belt of 
Australia, since on the inner margins 
are being fought those battles of trial 
and error which will determine whether 
the wheat farmer can consolidate his 
position or whether he must retire.’ 
The Esperance district in Western 
Australia, the South Australian hinter- 
land, the Mallee, and the Western 
Slopes of New South Wales, all have 
similar problems of settlement to solve. 

(b) The Downs country, stretching to 
the north inside the Divide in Queens- 
land, is an area where conditions be- 
come less clearly marked, owing to the 
flattening out of the main ranges. 
Here, as an the Darling Downs and on 
other sim‘lar areas to the north, is a 
fertile mixed farming region where 
dairying, maize growing, pig raising 
and other industries flourish. To the 
west, the region shades off into the 
drier conditions of the Artesian Basin. 


(3) THH PASTORAL ZONE 


The Pastoral Zone falls into two 
divisions determined by the differing 
rainfall seasons in the north and the 
south of the continent. 

(a) The hot grasslands. Stretching 
across Northern Australia behind the 
wetter littoral is an area characterised 
by somewhat harsh grasses—the true 
“savannah ” of the geographer. Here, 


5 Wadham, “Boundaries of Arable Cultivation 
in Victoria,” Proc. A. N. Z. A. A. S., 1981. 

Taylor, Griffith, “Agricultural Regions of 
Australia,” Econ. Geog., June-July, 1939. 
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berley region in the northwest to the 
southern border of Queensland, cattle 
raising has become the main industry, 
since the conditions are not ideal for 
sheep. Much of the area of red-soil 
plain country, indeed most of it, lies 
within the Great Artesian Basin; and 
the cattle industry is greatly dependent 
upon its underground water supplies. 
(b) The warm-temperate grasslands. 
Between the wheat belt and the eastern 
edge of the Western Plateau lies the 
great sweep of the Western Plains, 
where sheep raising finds its greatest 
development. Although the optimum 
rainfall for sheep is probably about 
twenty inches a year, some sheep live 
far out in the central areas on the sub- 
arid grasslands where the rainfall is far 
less than this. Nevertheless the great- 
est concentration of sheep population 
is found on the western slopes of the 
Great Divide, from the Riverina in the 
southeast to Central Queensland. A 
similar pastoral region of much smaller 
extent lies inside the wheat belt in 
Western Australia. The whole area, 
from its importance in the production 
of wool, might well be regarded as the 
economic backbone of the continent. 
(c) Irrigation areas. This impres- 
sionist sketch of the plant and animal 
economy must be completed by some 
reference to the production of fruit in 
the Murray Valley. From Leeton in 
the Murrumbidgee area to Morgan in 
South Australia, fruit growing and 
other agriculture such as rice growing 


have been made possible in favoured 


areas by irrigation schemes. A very 
ambitious project aiming to convert the 
whole valley into a fruit-growing and 
dairying area centres round the con- 
struction of the Hume Weir. 


V—Minnrau RESOURCES 
No discussion of the economic 
geography of Australia would be com- 
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plete without some reference to the 
very considerable mineral wealth of 
the continent. The deposits, most of 
which are well situated for working 
ani transport, are broadly of three 
types. 

First are those occurring in the an- 
cient metamorphic rocks of the West- 
ern Plateau, more particularly in the 
great granitic area of the southwest. 
In this granite occurs the “greenstone” 
(schist) which contains the notable gold 
reefs of Western Australia (Coolgardie, 
Pilbarra, Murchison, and Wiluna). 

Second are those found in the belt of 
marginal folding which forms the 
Eastern Highlands including Tas- 
mania. The denudation of this ancient 
fold line has brought great mineral 
deposits of primary occurrence near the 
surface, or has actually exposed them. 
In this belt the extensive ore bodies of 
the continent are found, the chief 
metals being gold (Ballarat, Bendigo, 
Vic.), silver-lead (Zeehan, Tas.; Clon- 
curry, Q.), copper (Cobar, N. 5. W.; 
Mt. Morgan, Q.), and tin (Herberton, 
Q.; and Tasmania). Outliers of con- 
siderable importance are: (a) the 
schistose area associated with the 
Flinders Range, in which was discov- 
ered the rich silver-lead-zine lode of 
Broken Hill (N.S. W.) and which pro- 


duced ore to the value of £38,000,000 
in twenty years, and is still far from 
exhausted; and (b) the immense iron 
deposit at Iron Knob in South Aus- 
tralia, which supplies the Newcastle 
Steel Works. 

Third are the deposits occurring in 
the sandstone and shales especially of 
the east coast. Here the chief coal 
measures of the continent are situated, 
and the seams of the Hunter River 
Valley are notable for their extent and 
thickness. “No single country in the 
southern hemisphere,” says Dr. F. R. 
E. Mauldon, “is endowed with greater 
coal measures, nor indeed do the 
combined deposits of Africa, South 
America, New Zealand and the rest 
of Oceania reach the magnitude of 
those of Australia.’’§ 

More detailed examination of the 
industries carried on in the economic 
regions described above must now be 
left for succeeding papers. The cli- 
matic and physiographic frame in 
which Australian industries must be 
pictured has perhaps been sufficiently 
indicated to enable a true idea of the 
possibilities and the limitations of the 
country to be gained. 

6A Study ın Socal Economics. The Hunter 


Riter Valley, 1928, Melbourne: Robertson & 
Mullens. 


Growth of Population and Immigration Policy 


By G. L. Woop, M.A., Lrrt.D. 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


F we appraise the importance of 
movements of people sclely by the 
numbers affected, the first half of the 
nineteenth century was for Australia, 
as for other countries of immigration, 
much less important than the second 
half. A steady flow of people into the 
country was, however, maintained; and 
this movement was a concomitant of 
the agricultural and pastoral expansion 
which was slowly revealing the re- 
sources of the coastal belt. 


I. Tas PEOPLING or AvSTRALIA 


By the middle of the century the 
possibilities and the limitations of the 
land for the settlement of people were 
more or less dimly realised. As a re- 
sult of calonising efforts over a period 
of seventy years, a population of about 
400,000 was clustered mainly in the 
settled districts lying around the cap- 
itals. Tke control of settlement by 
rainfall was even thus early becoming 
fairly wel. marked. 

Then occurred the discovery of gold, 
and the second cycle in the growth of 
population began. The increase in 
the number of people, which up to that 
point (1841) had averaged about 6,500 
a year, rose amazingly to an annual 
average o? 74,000 for the next decade. 
Very many of the newcomers possessed 
excellent physique and ready resource, 
and were, in fact, the very pattern that 
such a land demanded. Furthermore 
they were mainly of European origin, 
although a sprinkling of Asiatics was 
also to be found. _ 

The scmewhat turbulent period 
which ensued upon the discovery of 
gold was succeeded by a third interval 
covering tie years from 1860 to 1890. 
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It was at this time that the agricultural 
and mineral resources of the continent 
were becoming known and exploited; 
and although the great influx of the 
“gold rush” years had dwindled, a 
steady growth of population was still 
being maintained. The average an- 
nual rate of increase rose from about 
8.5 per cent in 1861-1870 to something 
over 4 per cent for the 1881-1890 
period. 

After the time of stagnation follow- 
ing the economic crisis of 1898 came a 
fourth period, which may be regarded 
as lasting until 1914. This was char- 
acterised by a rather remarkable de- 
velopment in manufacturing industry, 
and the rate of increase in the number 
of the people was maintained at about 
2 per cent. Following this phase came 
the War and the necessity for economic 
self-sufficiency. Under the feverish 
developments encouraged by the new 
tariff and by the huge loans from over- 
seas, an increase of about 1.5 per cent 
per annum carried the total to the 
614 million mark at about the end of 
1930.4 

At this point a comparison of the 
rates of increase in various countries 
which were competing for immigrants , 
from Europe should prove of interest. 
The following table gives the percentage 
of increase for quinquennial periods 
from 1891 to 1926. 


BATH OF GROWTH 


It is discouraging to find even in re- 
cent writings the belief that the natural 
increase of Australian population is 
very low. The facts are indeed quite 


1 Wood and Phillips (Eds.), The Peopling of 
Australia, Melbourne University Press, 1939. 
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TABLE I— POPULATION: PERCENTAGE or INCREASE ror Various COUNTRIES 





contrary to such a conclusion for, 
while the birth rate is perhaps not 
strikingly high, the death rate is unusu- 
ally low, and the rate of total increase 
is creditably high. The actual statis- 
tics are given in the following table, 
together ‘with the relative figures for 
sore other countries. 


TABLE O—Vrrar Sraristics: New LANDS 
(Per Thousand of Population) 


ere hte 





oo Death | Natural 


Rate | Increase 





Australia (1929) 
Canada (1929). 
New Zealand (1929) 
U.S. A. (1928). 


Df the total increment in the Aus- 
trelian population over the period from 
1850 to 1930, about 78 per cent was 
due to natural increase and 27 per cent 
to immigration. This represents a 
yearly rate of increase of about 15 per 
thousand from natural increase and 
5.5 per thousand from immigration; 
and this is considered by the Common- 
wealth Statistician, Mr. C. H. Wickens, 
to indicate the rate at which Australia 
can absorb immigrants in normal times. 

The fluctuations in the rate at which 
a country can absorb immigrants are, 
of course, dependent upon variations 
in the general prosperity of the coun- 
try; and it, is notable that the period 
1£01-1911 stands out as one when the 
rate of total increase was high in 
Australia as well as in other new coun- 


1891-96 {1896-1901} 1901-06 | 1906-11 





1911-16 | 1916-21 | 1921-26 


2 08 2,09 
2 58 1 95 
2 20 1 33 
1 82 1 67 


tries. ‘There is, however, a connection 
of another sort to be noted in passing. 
Owing to the financial nexus between 
Great Britain and Australia, phases of 
prosperity tend to comcide in the two 
countries. The main difficulty about 
such a synchronisation is that the de- 
pression phases also tend to occur about 
the same time in the two countries. 
{ts effects upon immigration are strik- 
ing. At the moment that immigrants 
in Great Britam are finding some diff- 
culty in getting together the necessary 
capital to make the plunge, Australia 
loses her enthusiasm for further in- 
crease through migration. It is just 
such a “stickiness” that exists at the 
moment of writing; and it has been a 
resisting factor many times in the way 
of schemes of assisted immigration. 
Whatever the facts, however, con- 
cerning the absorptive capacity of the 
country and the justification for the 
standard of living that it has enjoyed in 
the immediate past, there can be no 
doubt that the rate of increase in. the 
Australian population is far from slow. 
For the last intercensal period, only 
one country, viz., New Zealand, 
achieved a higher rate. Mr. Wickens, 
in commenting on this matter, says: 


It may, perhaps, be objected that the 
period was so exceptional that it should not 
be used for purposes of comparison. Sim- 
ilar results, however, are obtained if we 
examine an extended period. Thus, tak- 
ing the forty years from 1881 to 1921, New 
Zealand occupied pride of place in rate of 
increase of population with 28 per thousand 
per annum, Australia ranking second with 
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Mar Ul—Avsrrauima: POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT 
Population and Settlement shading indicates population density: 


L Coastal Belt. 
H. Intermediate Belt. 
IO. Pastoral Interior. 
IV. Hot Desert. 


92, U. &. A. third with 19 and Canada 
fourth with 18.3 


II. ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY OF THE 
COUNTRY 

The main facts regarding the capa- 
city of Australia to support population 
have, of course, a close bearing upon 
the capecity of the country to absorb 
immigrants. The facts of climate and 
geography which were examined in the 
preceding article indicate limits to the 

2 Wickens, C. H., “Australian Population and 
Growth,” Economie Record, Noy., 1925. 


(LA) Sugar, Banana; (1B) Dairying, Mixed Farm. 
(ITA) Maize; (ITB) Wheat. 


utilisation of land that are all too sel- 
dom admitted in Australia or overseas. 
‘Griffith Taylor has shown conclusively 
that the rainfall conditions are suitable 
for agriculture over only about one 
sixth (500,000 square miles) of the area 
of the continent. Of this climatic po- 
tential of 320,000,000 acres, the area 
under crop in the season 1929-1930, was 
probably not more than 22 million 
acres, or @ little more than one per cent 
of the entire surface of the country. 
Probably 10 per cent of the zone where 
climate is suitable for farming has at 
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one time or another been cultivated; 
but the fact that extensions must take 
place in more arid or more rugged 
country suggests that the area of land 
still awaiting cultivation is relatively 
small. On the other hand, of course, 
any decline in costs of production fol- 
lowing a readjustment of living stand- 
ards would make some extension of the 
margin of cultivation possible. 

These facts furnish an explanation as 
to why Australia apparently recerved 
an unduly small proportion of the 
stream of migration which flowed so 
strongly between 1880 and 1920. 
Neither the existing population nor 
the available resources of the country 
were of the order of magnitude to 
justify anything like an assimilation of 
Immigrants on the American scale. 
Recent experience suggests, moreover, 
that settlement upon virgin land in 
Australia is probably more hazardous 
and more expensive than in any other 
of the pioneer belts of the world; and 
a prompt recognition of this fact would 
remove at one stroke much of the 
resentment felt in other countries 
against our restrictive immigration 
policy.’ 


RELATION OF POPULATION TO 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Computations of the maximum pos- 
sible population must be made in the 
light of the prevailing standard of 
living. Taking this into account, Grif- 
fith Taylor regards 20 millions as a 
possible “optimum’—~a somewhat 


3 The “group settlement” scheme in Western 
Austraha and other schemes in the eastern states 
showed that the cost of creating a farm in Aus- 
tralia was more than £1,000. See Overseas 
Settlement Committee, Report, 1927: “No large 
settlemerit scheme can be carried out at so high a 
cost per unit; and, unless some less costly scheme 
can be devised, the settlement of British families 
on farms in Australia can only be undertaken on a 
small scale and as an adjunct to general develop- 
ment.” 


vague term. Dr. F. C. Benham makes 
the guess on purely economic grounds 
that the optimum is somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 15 millions—“ say double 
the present numbers,” which would 
give 18 millions. If this means the 
maximum possible under the present 
conditions, the “guess” is confirmed in 
a rather remarkable fashion by a more 
recent estimate by a mathematician. 
This is given in a paper contributed to 
the Economic Record by Mr. M. H. 
Belz, in which he examines the growth 
of population in Australia in thelight 
of logistic theory.‘ Applying the 
known facts concerning population in- 
crease to the logistic curve formula 
made familiar by the writings of Pearl 
and Yule, Belz calculates that (assum- 
ing there is no fresh developmental 
cycle such as further mineral or mineral 
oil discoveries or a Major expansion in 
secondary industries due to unpredic- 
table world conditions) the maximum 
population supportable by the country 
is about 18 millions. - Contrasted with 
these scientific estimates made by men 
“on the spot” and intimate with the 
peculiar problems, what can be said 
concerning the fantastic assertions of 
Stephen Leacock and others that the 
country is destined to support 250 
millions? But perhaps it is but an- 
other humorous sally. 


HI. RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
POPULATION 


The exact value to be placed upon 
analysis of the population according to 
national origin must be regarded as 
problematical. Much play has been 
made with such dissection into national 
groups; but, as time goes on, and as the 
process of assimilation is carried still 
further, analysis of this character will 
tend to have less and less significance. 
The increasing proportion of the popu- 

t “Theories of Population and their Applica- 
tion to Australia.” Economic Record, Nov., 1929.. 
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lation that is native born as compared 
with that born overseas is the great fact 
of importance. The statistics of racial 
origin are given in the following table: 


flood, sometimes merely as a gentle 
trickle, a stream of migrants from 
northern Europe but mainly from the 
British Isles. These were the settlers 


TABLE HI——COMPOSITION OF ÅUSTRALIAN POPULATION AccoRDING 
TO COUNTRY or Brats 


(Figures are percentages of total population) 


1891 
Australian Born OS. eee fee €8 
England and Wales ...... 15 
Scotland ... ...... 4 
TeBnd cacy eed Ge wee aie reed sls 7 
Total British .  ....... £6 
North European ..... ere 2 
Mediterranean... gat ie eA 15 
Total European £8.4 


All that need be said concerning the 
composition of the population is that 
the non-European element is a very 
small one, probably less than 1.5 per 
cent; and that the combined figures 
show that 9714 per cent of the people 
were born in British dominions. Any 
more ambitious attempts to disentangle 
the racial strains can be productive 
only of very doubtful conclusions. 

It may, however, be mentioned that 
Australia has received different types 
of migration at different times. From 


1901 1921 
77 84 
10 8.5 
8 2 
õ 2 
18 12.6 
1 75 1 
17 1g 
20 12.7 





who made such outstanding contribu- 
tions to the solution of our agricultural 
and mining problems. After 1900 a 
different type is noticeable. For the 
greater part these are unskilled la- 
bourers attracted by the high wages 
and general prosperity of the country. 
The overwhelming preponderance of 
British stocks is nevertheless main- 
tained throughout. 

The actual proportion of the total 
emigration from Great Britain which 
was destined for Australia is shown in 


TABLE IV—Avsrratian Quora or ToraL Berrsa EMIGRATION 
























Total British British Emigrants Per Cent of 

Emigration to Australia Total British 
1891-1900 axes Wd. Bead cor Gens 1,891,000 24,879 1.8 
1901-1910 . 2,841,000 40,485 14 
1921-1828.. 1,382,000 290,699 21.0 





1850 onward there flowed into Aus- 
tralia, sometimes with the force of a 


t Lyng. Non-Britishers in Australia, Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1928. Some sroall and 
insignificant groups have been omitted from this 
table. 









the table above. This indicates the 
increased proportion which came to 
Australia in postwar years under the 
influence of schemes of assisted immi- 
gration, and will be discussed in a 
later section. 
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ECONOMIC, NOT RACIAL, 
DISCRIMINATION 


The general sentiment in the country 
inclines to the control of immigration 
in favour of people of British descent. 
The chief dynamic in forming opinion 
on migration matters, however, has 
never been the purely racial motive. 


It has been, much more emphatically, | 


the determination to preserve existing 
economic and social standards; and 
this is the foundation of the sentiment 
in favour of a White Australia.6 This 
means, however, that to the geograph- 
ical isolation of the continent has been 
added a somewhat rigid attitude 
towards the admission of newcomers 
that makes the country doubly inac- 
cessible to immigrants. The result 
of the tariff and wage-fixing policies 
combined, moreover, has been to 
entrench within sheltered industries 
larze numbers of Australian workers 
who resist vigorously any attempt 
to accelerate immigration, despite 
the obvious advantages of a growing 
population to a country that is still 
larzely underdeveloped and over 
supplied with public facilities of many 
kirds. 

It would appear that insistence upon 
high standards in social welfare can 
easily be justified by the Australian ex- 
periment. According to the Australian 
statistics the death rate has fallen from 
134 to 61 per thousand in the last 40 
years; and the expectation of life in 
every age group has advanced consid- 
erebly. The expectation of life at 
birth, for example, has risen from 49 to 
62 years. No other country in the 
world, with the possible exceptions of 
New Zealand and Norway, can show 
an infantile death rate as low as that 


6 See Charteris, A. H., “Australan Immigra- 
tion Policy,” International Concihation Paper 
reprinted as Chap. TI in The Peopling of Aus- 
tralia, cit. 


for Australia, 1.e., 58 per thousand 
births. 


IV. Ivanaration Poricy 


It is not possible to recount at length 
the steps in the evolution of the White 
Australia Policy. The beginnings of 
that policy are to be discerned in the 
friction excited by the presence of 
Chinese on the various goldfields after 
1850, This opposition was strength- 
ened in the eighties by the resentment 
of the trade unions to the penetration 
of Asiatics, particularly in the furni- 
ture trades. As a consequence, anti- 
Chinese legislation was passed in all the 
states of the Commonwealth. This 
action held the double danger of offend- 
ing native sentiment in India and of 
endangering good relations with Japan 
with whom Britam at that time was 
negotiating for a Godperative Pacific 
policy. Ultimately a non-discrimina- 
tory method was hit upon in the device 
now known as the language test. Un- 
der this method the immigrant has to 
submit to a dictation test consisting of 
not less than 50 words in any prescribed 
language, and this obviously gives wide 
powers of exclusion. Regarded on the 
one hand as “an immoral subterfuge” 
and on the other as a “flexible, non- 
offensive and secure test,” it has now 
become the approved method of exclu- 
sion and forms the core of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1901-1924. This Act was 
amended in 1925 by a provision ena- 
bling the Governor-General to prohibit 
by proclamation immigrants who may 
be deemed undesirable. 

Another method of restricting im- 
migration was adopted in order to 
retard the expected flow of aliens after 
the passing of the “quota law” by the 
United States in 1924. This was the 
“gentleman’s agreement” made with 
certain southern and central European 
countries for limiting the number of 
passports to Australia. 
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POLITICAL EXPRESSION OF WHITE 
AUSTRALIA SENTIMENT 


The immigration difficulty is of a 
twofold character in Australia. On the 
one hand, there is a fear that the in- 
coming aliens will be unable to ap- 
preciate or adjust themselves to the 
political institutions of the common- 
wealth; on the other is the menace to 
wages and working conditions which 
such a body of labour would represent. 
There i3, therefore, a conviction, so 
widespread as to be practically unan- 
imous, that only such types and such 
numbers of immigrants should be 
admitted as can reasonably be expected 
to merge themselves into the general 
mass of the people within a reasonable 
time. Rightly or wrongly there is a 
determination, arising ' out of this 
conviction, to preserve the existing 
homogeneity of the people, and to 
preclude, as far as human planning 
may preclude, the racial friction which 
is characteristic of some other countries. 

With regard to the tropical north the 
determination is unmistakable that 
coloured labour, either free or inden- 
tured, shall not be allowed entry. The 
country is committed to the policy of 
white settlement of the far north; and 
the reply that is made to critics is to 
point to a community numbering more 
than a hundred thousand second and 
third generation settlers working and 
thriying under conditions in the coastal 
areas which the prophets declared were 
impossible for white people.” Ad- 
mittedly the price has proved to be 
high; but there is strong reason to sup- 
pose that this is due to conditions which 

T See Cilento, R. W., The White Man in the 
Tropics, Commonwealth Dept. of Health Bulle- 
tin, and Chap. IX in The Peopling of Australia. 
~ Wood, G. L., “The Settlement of Northern 
Australia,” Economic Record, May, 1926. 

Price, A. Grenfell, The History and Problems of 


the Northern Terrttory, Macrossan Lecture, 
University of Queensland, 1930. 


have made costs of production high 
throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
rather than to conditions which are 
peculiar to the tropical north. 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION 


It remains to consider the steps 
which have been taken to encourage 
immigrants of European, and particu- 
larly of British, stock. It has long 
been felt that the desirable type of 
immigrant was the man accustomed to 
farm work; and the political insistence 
upon this preference was probably due 
to an unwillingness to antagonise 
constituents in industrial areas. The 
net effect of drafting immigrants on to 
farms has, however, been to displace 
equal numbers of country residents who 
drift to the towns. 

Before the war the states had in 
operation flourishing schemes for as- 
sisting immigrants. In 1920 the Com- 
monwealth Government took over all 
the Australian machinery for the 
recruitment of immigrants in Great 
Britain. The Imperial Government 
codperated in ambitious schemes aim- 
ing at a redistribution of the white 
population of the Empire, and the 
outcome was the Empire Settlement 
Act of 1922. Under this scheme two 
settlement plans were formulated. 
The Group Settlement scheme in 
Western Australia was to settle families 
on the land on the assumption that 
men working as a group under direction 
would accomplish more than as isolated 
units. Clearing and cultivation were 
done at fixed wage rates and the cleared 
blocks were allocated by ballot. The 
scheme proved disappointing as the 
costs were unexpectedly high; and 
about half the settlers abandoned their 
blocks. The Victorian scheme pro- 
vided for the settlement of 2,000 
families, and that of New South Wales 


8 Report of Group Settlement Scheme, Western 
Australia, 1926. 
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for the settlement of 6,000 families. 
Negotiated in 1928, this scheme fell 
short of anticipations. Only 730 fami- 
lies in all were settled, and the draw- 
back again was the high cost of creating 
the farms. 

This comparative failure was the 
main factor in producing a new plan in 
1925 whereby the Imperial Govern- 
ment agreed to make a total of £84,- 
000,000 available on very easy terms to 
the governments of the various states 
on condition that the money was 
expended in developing settlement 
areas and in enlarging the carrving 
capacity of the country. Over a 
period of ten years 450,000 immigrants 
were to be absorbed. The Common- 
wealth Government appointed a Devel- 
opment and Migration Commission 
with extensive powers of inquiry and 
recommendation. Whereas under the 
former arrangements immigrants came 
in at the rate of 20,700 a year, under the 
““£84 Million Agreement” the rate 
increased to 24,200 for the next four 
years. The very great difficulties in- 
volved in settlement are, however, well 
shown by the fact that the D. & M. 
Commission was unable, after more 
than three years’ intensive investiga- 
tion, to recommend as sound economic 


ventures projects involving an expen- 
diture of (approximately) more than 
£514 millions.” Shortly after the 
election of the Labour Government in 
1929, the Prime Minister, Mr. J. H. 
Scullin, informed the Imperial Govern- 
ment that the economic circumstances 
of the country were such that the 
Commonwealth no longer wished to be 
bound by the agreement. ‘The deci- 
sion was accepted with regret by the 
Home authorities, and schemes of 
assisted immigration are now (1931) in 
abeyance. 


POST-WAR CONDITIONS AFFHCTING 
IMMIGRATION 


The economic and political difficul- 
ties which arose out of the schemes for 
redistributing the population of the 
Empire had their origin in the prob- 
lems of government finance. Acceler- 
ating the development of national 
resources is always likely, at some stage, 
to imperil government credit by reason 
of the increasing interest burden in- 
volved. The problem of making new 
settlements reproductive from the be- 
ginning, especially in these days of in- 
tense competition in markets for 
primary products is almost insoluble. 
Australia’s present state and Federal 


TABLE V-—-TOTAL AND ÁSSISTED IMMIGRATION: AUSTRALIA 


Mean Immigration per 
aa R M Population | Thousand of Mean 
IETEN ETRS Millions Population 

1921. . ...... 15,654 14,682 5 458 28 
1922..... a 88,0238 24,258 5.588 68 
1928 .. , 87,540 26,645 5.689 6 6 
1024. .. 43,749 25,036 5 807 7.5 
192.. 87,857 24,827 5 931 6.3 
1926 42, 220 31,260 6 047 70 
1827... 2.. 48,024 30,123 6 170 79 
19%. ... 27,2382 22.394 6 286 4 3 
1996. 8,963 12,948 6 874 l4 
1030 —11,408 2.863 6.489 =. 


9 Report of Development and Migration Commission, 1980. 
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budgetary difficulties are due in no 
small measure to the enthusiasm with 
which she assumed liabilities under 
settlement schemes. The total figures 
for post-war immigration are shown 
in Table V. 

The impatience displayed in British 
Goverrment circles at the slow progress 
of immigration schemes is largely due 
to lack of knowledge of conditions in 


the Dominions. The “courageous ad- 
ventures” of other days in which 
thousands took part in unorganised 
migration movements are too danger- 
ous, socially and politically, in these 
days of perennial unemployment. 
Hence the policy implicit in Australian ` 
government procedure that only those 
people shall be assisted for whom 
certified openings exist. 


Occupations and Urbanisation 


By G. L. Woop, M.A., Lrra.D. 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


HIS analysis of Australian popula- 

tion statistics occurs at the end of 
an intercensal period. On account of 
the great changes which have taken 
place in the national economy during 
the last decade, it is singularly unfortu- 
nate that it is impossible at the time of 
writing to indicate clearly how these 
changes have affected occupational 
grouping and the drift to the cities. 


I. OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


That well-marked differences will be 
disclosed between the census of 1921 
and the next census to be taken is 
practically certain. The development 
of motor transport and the progressive 
tariff revisions, to mention two causes 
only, have had important effects upon 
the distribution of workers in different 
industries. So universally has motor 
transport been adopted in Australia, 
and so thoroughly has it displaced ani- 
mal and steam haulage that some 
transfer from other occupational groups 
must have occurred. Higher tariff 
schedules during the period have been 
designed to accelerate the expansion of 
manufacturmg industries; and their 
influence upon urbanisation and upon 
migration between industrial groups 
must also have been very marked. 

It is, however, clearly impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy 
either the nature or extent of the 
changes which have occurred. Even 
the information contained in census 
returns is notably defective in many 
respects. Occupational analysis, in 
particular, is possible only on the most 
restricted scale; and the census divi- 
sions are of the broadest possible 
character. 


Certain trends of a most. 
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important kind are, nevertheless, indi- 
cated. Of an estimated total of about 
2,800,000 breadwinners it is expected 
that about 27 per cent would now record 
themselves as engaged in primary pur- 
suits, 30 per cent as engaged in manu- 
facturing, 14 per cent in commerce, 10 
per cent in household services, 9 per 
cent as professional, 9 per cent as trans-' 
port workers and 1 per cent as inde- 
pendent.! 


LIMITATIONS oF AVAILABLE DATA 


It is obvious that such broad divi- 
sions for those employed in gainful oc- 
cupations are far from satisfactory 
since, to mention one defect only, 
there must be considerable overlapping 
from one group to another. The dis- 
tinction between primary and secon- 
dary industries is, for some occupations, 
quite arbitrary. Workers in agricul- 
tural implement and fertiliser factories 
are, in the broad sense, just as truly 
primary producers as are the men who 
cultivate the land. The same view 
might be taken of transport workers, 
say, in the wheat or sheep belts. Simi- 
lar objections could be raised in the case 
of most of the other classes. If factory 
workers may be distinguished by place 
rather than by function, however, the 
groupings adopted for the purposes of 
the census can be accepted. 

The classification is unsatisfactory 
in two other respects which must be 
noticed in passing. In the large group 
of mantal workers it is notoriously im- 
possible to place men accurately in 
employment groups. Roadmakers who 
may be classed as transport workers 
today may be engaged in farm work and 

1 Commonwealth Year Book, 1980, p. 681. 
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hence classed as primary workers to- 
morrew, and prospectors and hence 
miners, the day after that. Noscheme 
of classification can cope with such 
conditions in a new country. Again 
the class indicated as “professional” is 
extremely vague, particularly where it 
verges on the technical occupations. 
Any examination of the statistics 
extracted from census returns must, 
therefore, be modified by these consid- 
erations. No doubt the reason under- 
lying the broadness of the classification 
is connected with the very considerable 
expense of conducting a more minute 
enquiry; but it would be of considerable 
benefit to have an analysis of a less 
general character, especially for com- 
parison with other countries in a slightly 
more advanced stage of development. 


Tl. [NTERCENSAL CHANGES IN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS 


The census of 1871 recorded 44 per 
cent of the breadwinners of Australia 
as being engaged in primary production. 
The census of 1921 indicates that the 
percentage had declined to 25.8. Al- 
though it is probable that in the last 
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year something of a return to primary 
industry has occurred, this would do 
little more than counteract the long- 
period downward trend, and the pro- 
portion probably stands at about 27 
per cent at the moment of writing. In 
this connection it is very interesting to 
note that the percentage of the total 
population gainfully employed in agri- 
culture in the United States fell from 
44 in 1880 to 26.8 in 1920—a rather 
striking parallel. 

Commenting upon the position at 
the 1921 census, the Commonwealth 
Statistician, Mr. C. H. Wickens, com- 
pared the number of primary, producers 
with those recorded in 1901 in this way: 

Agriculture’s proportion per 1000 bread- 
winners had fallen from 169 to 146, pas- 
toral pursuits including dairying, from 68 
to 61, and other primary industries includ- 
ing mining, forestry, fisheries, water con- 
servation and hunting, from 88 to 51. In 
these latter the most marked decline took 
place in mining, where the proportion per 
1000 breadwinners fell from 72 to 29. The 
number of primary breadwinners, which 
was 583,000 in 1901, increased to 599,000 
in 1921, an increase of 1244%. Inthe same 
20 years, however, the total number of 
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breadwinners increased from 1,639,000 in 
1901 to 2,817,000 in 1921, an increase of 


41%.2 
MANUFACTURING 


The combined percentage of primary 
and industrial breadwinners has re- 
mained fairly constant at about 58 per 
cent for the last three census periods. 
It was, however, about 70 per cent in 
1871; and the loss is mainly accounted 
for by the more rapid growth of the 
numbers employed in commerce and 
transport. Industrial workers cover a 
fairly wide range, but the main interest 
for our purpose lies in the proportion of 
the population engaged in manufacture. 
It is possible to give with some degree 
of accuracy the trend in factory em- 


per cent since 1921. The explanation 
of the change is probably to be found in 
the installation of machinery displacing 
male rather than female labour, and in 
the expansion of clothing and other 
trades under the stimulus cf the tariff, 
by which increased opportunities were 
given for the employment of female 
workers. 

A considerable variation is to be ob- 
served, however, in the relative im- 
portance of primary and secondary 
industry in the different states. In 
New South Wales the value of the out- 
put of secondary industries was 44 per 
cent of the value of, total output of all 
industries for the year 1928-29. In 
Victoria the proportion was 30 per cent, 


TABLE I—NuUmBERS AND Proportion or Popunation EmpLoyep IN Factories, 1920-21 to 
1928-29 






Males | Tooo of 
(Thousands) All Males 


ployment; and it will be obvious from 
the above table that the expansion 
of secondary industry just about keeps 
pace with the increase of population. 
In fact a slight decline in the proportion 
of the population employed in factories 
is apparent in the last ten-year period. 

A change of some importance which 
` is revealed by the figures given in this 
table is the decline in the proportion of 
. men engaged in factories. Whereas 
11.1 per cent of the male population 
was employed in factories in 1924-25, 
this proportion had fallen to 10.3 in 
1928-29, On the other hand the per- 
centage of all females thus employed, 
had remained fairly steady at about 3.6 


2 Wickens, C. H., “Some Statistical Aspects of 
Australian Industry,” Economic Record, May, 
1929. 


in Queensland 11, in South Australia 8, 
Western Australia 4 and Tasmania 2 
per cent. It will thus be seen that in 
two states only has secondary industry 
reached any high degree of intensity. 


Various GROUPS oF WORKERS 


The five groups into which the re- 
maining 42 per cent of breadwinners are 
classified show some important change 
in the last three decades. In the com- 
mercial group a numerical increase from 
228,000 workers in 1901 to 355,000 in 
1921 took place. This represented an 
increase of 60 per cent in 20 years; and 
the percentage of workers engaged in 
commerce to total breadwinners rose 
steeply from 8 per cent in 1871 to about 
16 per cent in 1930. This change in 
grouping conforms to a world-wide shift 


t 
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of workers towards trade and commerce; 
and away from rural pursuits. 

In the transport group, also, a re- 
markable increase, both absolute and 
relative has taken place. The num- 
bers engaged in transport increased 
~ from 122,000 in 1901 to 208,000 in 1921; 
and the percentage of transport work- 
ers In the total number of breadwinners 
rose from 7 per cent in 1901 to 9 per 
cent m 1921. It is highly probable 
that this increase in the proportion of 
transport workers has been maintained 
since the last census. ‘The astonishing 
development of the motor vehicle, and 
particularly the extent to which it has 
proved’ suitable to Australian condi- 
tions, are the main factors responsible 
for this change. 

Most writers on populatien problems 
are inclined to accept the percentage of 
professional workers as an index of 
literacy and general culture in any given 
community. If the esessumption is 
sound the present centurv has witnessed 
a very remarkable advance in that re- 
spect in Australia. The actual num- 
bers engaged in the civil services, law, 
religion, charity health and educational 
services, literature, science, the fine arts 
‘and entertainment rose from about 
111,000 in 1901 to about 230,000 in 
1930—a very remarkable increase in- 
deed. It would appear to have been 
due to the very high degree of pros- 
penty enjoyed by the people of Aus- 
tralia in the last two decades, and to the 
encouragement of technical and uni- 
versity education in all States. 

The number of workers recorded in 
the domestic group showed a remark- 
able decline. Since the 1921 census, 
however, there are no statistics avail- 
able to show whether or not this de- 
cline has persisted. ‘That the decrease 
is due very largely to the increased 
opportunities offered to women in 
other walks of life is beyond doubt. Ac- 
tually the numbers increased, but the 


percentage of all breadwinners fell from 
12 per cent in 1901 to approximately 9 
in 1921. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the next census will reveal a 
swing back towards domestic employ- 
ment. 

The class comprising persons of in- 
dependent means is not of great impor-’ 
tance. It represented about one per 
cent of the total number of breadwin- 
ners at the 1921 census; and has, no 
doubt, fallen below that percentage in 
recent years. 


TW. RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE oF PRI- 
MARY AND SECONDARY INDUSTRY 


The chief facts of occuvational 
grouping have now been outlined; but a 
few words are still necessary upon the 
capacity of agriculture to employ 
labour. All the developments of re- 
cent years have been in the direction of 
diminishing the proportion o? labour 
required on the land. In wheat grow- 
ing, sheep raising, and dairying, me- 
chanical methods are increasingly re- 
placing human effort. Along with 
this change in technique has proceeded 
a change in the average size of the farm- 
ing unit. Less labour can now culti- 
vate more land than formerly. Mr. 
E. T. McPhee succinctly puts the mat- 
ter in these words: 


What has happened in the United States 
has happened and is happening to a greater 
or less degree in every progressive country, 
i.e., the supply of food—which engages by 
far the greater part of the rural population 
requires the labour of a cortinuously 
diminishing proportion of the community. 


Thus in proportionate numbers, in 
capacity for employing labour, and 
in political bargaining power, the 


3 McPhee, E. T., “Drift of Population to the 
Cities,” Australian and New Zealand Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Proc. 
1924, Vol XVII; also Chap. VII, “The Peopling 
of Australia” (cit.). 
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man on the land has become less im- 
portant. 

The changes that have been noted 
with reference to the employing power 
of primary industry emphasise one im- 
portant fact. Every phase of rural 
production has been enabled to carry 
on with less labour. That does not 
necessarily imply “at less cost”; but 
that aspect of the problem need not 
concern us here. ‘These changes, how- 
ever, have had some reference to the 
costs of producing wool, wheat, meat, 
fruit, and so forth, in Australia as com- 
pared with the costs in the chief com- 
peting countries. The producing coun- 
tries that are able to expand their rural 
mdustries are those which can employ 
labour more profitably on the land 
than in other industries. For some 
years past it is known that the com- 
parative costs of rural production have 
been moving against Australia. ‘This 
has been due to the expansive loan 
programmes carried out in connection 
with closer settlement and the opening 
up of mazginal areas. This cause, 
aided by the attempts to promote 
secondary industries by ever rising tar- 
iff schedules, has ‘depressed primary 
industry in relation to secondary in- 
dustry in every state of the Common- 
wealth. It is noteworthy, too, that 
this has happened despite the greater 
significance of primary industry in the 
matter of overseas payments. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRY 


Nevertheless the progress of manu- 
facturmg industry in Australia has 
been somewhat chequered. The very 
factors which compelled the utmost 
efficiency owing to rising costs in pri- 
mary industry, and thus drove employ- 
ment of rural labour down to a mini- 
mum had, through tariff policy and the 
necessity for providing employment for 
a growing population, promoted the 
development of manufacturing, and had 


even led to a costly employment of 
labour in the secondary imdustries.‘ 
But here again increasing costs meant 
that such industries could only continue 
within a closed system, and that fact 
effectually debarred competition m 
world markets. ‘Thus, in every field of 
secondary endeavour the limits of ex- 
pansion imposed by the extent of the 
market were soon reached. So the two 
feet on which the national economy 
moved——primary and secondary im- 
dustry—were restricted to a somewhat 
halting gait. The possibilities for ab- 
sorption of labour—whether from natu- 
ral increase or immigration—were in 
this way definitely limited; and a situa- 
tion that is almost static in many ways 
was thereby established. Within such 
a closed system new demand, as repre- 
sented by the increase of population, 
automatically limited the opportunities 
for the employment of labour. This is 
the dilemma with which Australian 
secondarv industry has been faced in 
recent years; and until readjustments 
arising from the world depression be- 
came imperative, these were the factors 
conditioning industrial progress in the 
commonwealth. 


TV. URBANISATION OF POPULATION 


The movement called indifferently 
urbanisation, the drift to the cities or 
rural depopulation is represented in 
Australia by the concentration of about 
half the population within six metro- 
politan areas. Urbanisation of this 
type has two aspects, both of consider- 
able importance. The first concerns 
the political and social consequences of 
concentrating work and workers in 
certain localities—the problem of the 
localisation of industry. The second, 
as Professor A. B. Fisher has pointed 
out, involves the economic balance 

4 Wickens. C. H., “Relative Significance of 


Primary and Secondary Production,” EKeonomte 
Record, May, 1928. 
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between town and country, ie., the 
relative importance of agricultural and 
nonagricultural industries as sources of 
employment.’ It will be obvious that 
these two aspects are intimately re- 
lated. The facts of rural depopula- 
tion, by which is to be understood the 
progressive diminution cf that propor- 
tion of the population that lives 
and works in rural areas, have played 
no small part in promoting policies of 
land settlement which may now be 
thought to have been pushed forward 
at tob rapid a rate. 

In connection with the first of these 
two aspects of urbanisation it has by 
now become apparent that localisation 
of industry implies very decided ad- 
vantages for a small pcpulation of 614 
millions distributed mainly along the 
eastern and southern margins of the 
continent. Jn particular, the handling 
of the products of a vast hinterland at a 
relatively few points, and the conver- 
gence of land and sea routes upon those 
points, was a development as economi- 
cal as it was inevitable.6 But these 
advantages, purely economic in most 
of their bearings, have to be weighed 
in the light of national interest. The 
effects of urbanisaticn upon health, 
upcn political organisation and the 
relative bargaining power of classes in 
the community, upon the allocation of 
capital equipment between town and 
country, upon the size of the average 
family in the city as compared with 
the country, these and a hundred other 
inter-related results have a meaning 
that is more than strictly economic. 

The forces operating to promote 
urbanisation are not difficult to dis- 
cuss, nor do they vary greatly among 
the “new countries.” The engineering 


E Fisher, A. G. B., “The Drift to the Towns,” 
Economte Record, Nov , 1929. 

t Wood, G. L., “Economic Factors in Austra- 
lian Transport,” Economic Record, Transport 
Supplement, 1980. 


principle of the maximum load has 
exerted a persistent and powerful in- 
fluence upon the development of them 
all. It is perhaps more obvious in 
Australia on account of the great part 
transport control has played in develop- 
ment. Because of this factor, centres 
that were originally little more than 
government headquarters have become 
the industrial hubs of their several 
States. Once the economies of the 
great port as a manufacturing centre 
were realised, the migration of industries 
from the countryside to the seaboard 
became inevitable. The scattered in- 
dustries subsidiary to farming under 
the old order, have under the régime of 
mechanical farming developed and con- 
centrated in the cities as large-scale 
industries. With the industries went 
the workers—all those who formerly 
found employment indirectly from 
farming activities, from the village 
blacksmith to the attendants of the 
threshing machine. With these went 
the commissariat workers and camp 
followers of primary industry, the 
butchers, bakers and business men of 
the small towns. Later, since the op- 
portunities for employment no longer 
existed in the small towns or on the 
mechanical farms, the youths both 
male and female were forced to migrate 
to the city in search of work. This is 
the explanation of the curious fact that 
every assisted immigrant placed on an 
Australian farm automatically dis- 
places some other rural worker who can 
find redress for his disabilities in one 
place only—the big city. 


STATISTICS OF URBANISATION 


The facts of Australian urbanisation 
are clearly set out in the next table. 
For the Commonwealth as a whole, 62 
per cent of the population is recorded 
as “urban.”’ For the State of New 


7 I.e., resident in “urban incorporated areas” 
of 2,000 inhabitants and over. 
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South Wales this proportion is as high 
as 68 per cent, while Tasmania with 
50 per cent has the lowest urban con- 
centration. No less than 40 per cent 
of all males and 46 per cent of all fe- 
males lived in the six capital cities. 


TABLE U—Urzan ann RURAL POPULATION, 
AUSTRALIA, AS AT THE Census or APRIL, 1921 








Number Percentage 
of People of Total 
Population 





(Thousands) 


Between the census of 1911 and that 
of 1921 the metropolitan population of 
Australia increased from 38 to 48 per 
cent, and the movement was common 
to all States. In Victoria and in South 
Australia more than half the State 
population lived in the metropolitan 
areas. In 1929 the percentage of the 
state population of each state living in 
the capital cities was estimated to be 
as follows: Victoria (Melbourne), 57 
per cent: South Australia (Adelaide), 
56 per cent; New South Wales (Syd- 
ney), 50 per cent; Western Australia 
(Perth), 49 per cent; Queensland (Bris- 
bane), 84 per cent; Tasmania, (Ho- 
bart), 26 per cent.® 


Another phase of the problem is 
indicated by fertility trends among 
rural workers as compared with town 
workers. These tendencies are com- 
mon to mast modern states, and appear 
to have a definite connection with ur- 
banisation. Primary producers as a 
group show the largest average family 
and the smallest decline. Professional 
workers have the smallest families 
for all groups, and show the greatest 
decline. Industrial, commercial and 
transport workers occupy an inter- 
mediate position with a fall between 12 
and 16 per cent. The facts are given 
in the following table. 


EQUILIBRIUM AS BRTWEEN CITY AND 
COUNTRY 


Professor A. G. B. Fisher has ad- 
dressed himself to the enquiry as to 
what is the ideal ratio to be maintained 
between town and country, i.2., what 
is the right number of farmers for a 
modern community of any given size.’ 
After a careful review of the factors 
involved in New Zealand he shows, on 
the one hand, the impossibility of allot- 
ting any arbitrary limit to the urban 
population, and, on the other, the m- 
evitability of the “drift to the cities.” 
That movement is conditioned by a 
desire for work far more than by a 
desire for the pleasures of city life. 
All the factors of farming technique, 
transport development, application of 
power and invention tend to lower still 
further the opportunities for employ- 


TABLE JJ—Avzrage Size or FAMILIES IN Occupation Groups 


Occupation 


Primary 
Industrial 
Transport 
Commercial 
Professional 


8 Commonwealth Year Book, 1980, p. 666. 


i Decrease per 


1911 1921 cent of 1911 
4.87 3 96 9 
3 81 8 27 14 
3 61 $ 19 19 
3 39 2 86 16 
3 37 2 80 17 
°? Fisher, op. ett. 
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ment in rural Australia. Over against 
this the development of secondary 
industries, and the enlargement of 
“service” occupations provide outlets 


for energy in the cities. The result is a 
movement which neither “practical” 
education nor political declamation can 
hope to reverse. 


Survey of Production and the National Income 


By G. L. Woon, M.A., Lire.D. 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


WING to the completeness of the 
statistics furnished by the an- 
nual production bulletins of the Com- 
monwealth, the task of making an 
approximate estimate of the value of 
Australian production is a particularly 
easy one. In accepting the figures, 
however, we must note the complaint 
of the Commonwealth Statistician that 
want of uniformity in methods of com- 
pilation and presentation renders this 
valuation of the various elements of 
production somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, the recorded value of produc- 
tion for some branches of primary 
industry such as forestry and fisheries 
does not pretend to be anything more 
than a rough approximation. The 
most accurate returns, strange to say, 
are those from mining; but even mining 
returns are far from perfect. 


I. VALUE or PRODUCTION 


The growth of annual production, 
and the relative amount of annual 
output from the different departments 
of industry, can best be shown by a 


statistical table. The annual value of 
production for each of the last five 
years is accordingly set out below. 
This shows that the average annual 
value of production up to the last year 
for which figures are available was of 
the order of £450,000,000. It will be of 
some interest to compare the figures 
for the last recorded year, 1928-1929, 
with those of a year at the beginning 
of the century. The total value of 
primary and secondary production for 
the year 1901 was estimated to be 
£114,600,000, or £30 per head of 
population, compared with £447,900,- 
000, or 271 per head for 1928-1929. 
Thus the annual production had ap- 
parently risen to four times its former 
value, whilst the per capita value was 
nearly two and a half times as great. 
Some modification must be made in 
this estimate, however, on account of 
the general movement of prices during 
the period. Wholesale prices rose from 
an index of 100 in 1901 to 188 in 1928- 
1929. Corrected to the 1901 base 
level, therefore, the value of total pro- 


TABLE I—Estmratep VALOA or AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 1 


(In £ millions) 

1924-25 19825-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928—29 
Agriculture,.... .... i 107.2 89.3 98 3 84 8 89 4 
Pastoral..... g z i 126 8 113 8 111.7 125.5 116.7 
Dairy produce, efe...... ... 45 2 48 3 47.0 50.3 50.7 
Forest and fish .. 12.4 12.8 12.8 12 2 11.6 
Mining. 24.6 24 6 24.0 23 0 19.6 
Manufacture. ... 138 0 143.8 153 6 168.6 158.8 

EE ioe ok ees ; 454 1 431.5 447.4 452.9 447 .9 


1 Source: Commonwealth Year Book, No. 23, p. 758. 
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duction for 1928-1929 was £244.5 
millions or £38 per head of population. 
The vclume of production has, there- 
fore, more than doubled since 1901, 
while the output per head has risen by 
25 per cent. 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


Considering that so great a propor- 
tion of annual production is furnished 
by the agricultural and pastoral indus- 
tries, it is not surprising that very 
great seasonal fluctuations occur in the 
volume of output. Thus the index of 
the volume of agricultural production 
per head dropped from 1253 in 1913- 
1914 to 561 in 1914-1915, only to rise 
again to 1755, i.e., to be trebled, in the 
following year. A similar fluctuation 
was occasioned by the drought of 1920- 
1921. The yield from agriculture is 
subject to the widest variations in 
volume, but all primary industries, 
with the exception of mining, show 
clearly the effects of poor seasons. The 
growing diversity of national industry, 
the great area of the continent and the 
variety of the climatic conditions, 
however, tend to smooth out the fluc- 
tuations in total production; and the 
total value has mounted steadily over 
the last two decades. 

One striking feature of the figures 
for value of production over the last 
five-year period is their uniformity; 
and under the conditions then prevail- 
ing the maximum output had appar- 
ently been reached. An interesting 
feature of any future examination will 
have reference to the effect of the fall in 
world prices upon the volume of pro- 
duction, an aspect to which attention 
will be directed at a later stage. At 
the moment it is difficult to do more 
than present the figures of past pro- 
duction. To venture any prophecy 
with so many factors pulling in different 
directions would amount to mere specu- 
lation. 


II. COMPARISON OF PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION 


For statistical purposes Australian 
industries are divided into the six 
groups indicated in the table above. 
The relative values of the annual pro- 
duction of the different industries has, 
therefore, great significance for our 
purpose. Taking the production over 
the five-year period indicated in that 
table, the agricultural industries con- 


tributed approximately 21 per cent of 


the total value of all production, pas- 
toral industries 27 per cent, dairying, 
poultry and bee farming 11 per cent, 
forestry and fisheries 8 per cent, mining 
5 per cent and manufacturing 833 per 
cent. Jf mining be excepted, all the 
main branches of industry had increased 
the value of their output, the propor- 
tionate increase being greatest in manu- 
facturing and smallest in the agricul- 
tural and pastoral groups. To quote 
the words of the Commenwealth 
Statistician: 


Until 1919 the pastoral industry occupied 
the position of chief producing agency, and 
was usually responsible for some 39 per cent 
of the total value of Australia’s primary 
and manufacturmg production. From 
1921 onwards, however, the manufacturing 
industry has assumed the lead and now 
represents more than a third of zhe total.? 


PROPORTION OF PRODUCTION 
EXPORTED 


Since the writers of succeeding ar- 
ticles will deal in detail with the various 
industries, it will not be necessary here 
to pursue the examination any further. 
It may be useful, however, to indicate 
for each industry the proportion of its 
output which finds a market abroad. 
For the decade, 1917—1918 to 1926-1927 
about one third of the total production 
of all industries was exported; but the 

2? Wickens, C. H., Some Statisticcl Aspects of 
Australian Indusiry, cited Chap. III. 
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proportion varied very greatly for 
different industries. Of the total agri- 
cultural production for the decade, 
1919-1920 to 1928-1929, approxi- 
mately 88 per cent was exported, of 
pastoral production 67 per cent, of 
dairy and farmyard production 20 per 
cent, of mining 60 per cent and of 
forestry and fisheries 16.5 per cent. 
Thus, whilst the proportion of total 
primary production exported was ap- 
proximately 47 per cent, the export of 


HI. RELATIVE Propucrive ACTIVITY 


Some of the difficulties involved in 
computing the productive capacity of a 
country have already been indicated. 
The mere statement of the annual 
value of production tells very little 
about the real facts of the case. Vol- 
ume, rather than value, is the real 
test of productivity; and it is fortu- 
nately possible to give a fairly accurate 
estimate of productivity changes based 


TABLE U—Reanatrvs PRODUCTIVE Actrvrry-—-AUSTRALIA, 1901 To 1928-29 









Relative Estimated 
Estimated Value of Production Value of Production Relative 

i pea Price Index | Productive 
er Head Numbers Activity In- 
Per Head p (Year 1911 | dex Numbers 

Total ; (Year 1911 
Year (£ m.) of Population 100) = 100) (Year 1911 
(£) i == 100) 
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manufacturing production was less 
than 4 per cent. Exports represented 
33 per cent of all production. Finally, 
it is interesting to note that of the total 
value of all exports agriculture con- 
tributed 25 per cent and pasture in- 
cluding dairying 60 per cent. When it 
is realised that, for the ten-year period, 
primary produce made up 96 per cent 
of the value of total exports, it is not 
difficult to understand how seriously 
the national income has suffered from 
the unprecedented fall in world prices 
for these products. 





on volume. For this purpose it is 
necessary to take into account two 
variable factors, viz., price level and 
population. The effects of changes in 
these elements can be fairly easily 
eliminated. When this is done, as in- 
dicated in the following table, an esti- 
mate of Australian efficiency in produc- 
tion is obtained from year to year. 
Although the formula used is generally 
accepted, the conclusions must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

As a measure of the efficiency of the whole 
community in providing with its existing 
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organisation the commodities produced in 
the industries concerned the index is cor- 
rect; but it does not necessarily indicate the 
variation in efficiency of the workers en- 
gaged in those industries, since those work- 
ers may not represent a constant proportion 
of the total population. As a faèt this 
proportion is diminishing, and if the index 
were based on persons engaged in the indus- 
tries rather than on total population it 
would be increased by from 1 to 6 per cent 
in the later years of the period.? 


IV. Tae NATIONAL Income 


Although it must be regarded as the 
main element, the value of total pro- 
duction cannot, of course, be taken as 


duction is added 40 per cent of the 
value of recorded manufacturing out- 
put. From this total, 10 per cent is 
deducted for replacements, and so 
forth, and 20 per cent of the new total 
is then added for marketing services 
and 20 per cent for the value or other 
services. 

Before proceeding to compute the 
national income and its fluctuations 
from year to year, it will be necessary 
to explain the reason for the addition 
of this proportion of 40 per cent to the 
value of manufacturing output as 
shown in the first table in this article. 
The cost of raw materials, fuel, power 


TABLE [U—Estorareap NATIONAL Income, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 to 1928-29 
(In £ millions) 





Recorded production. ... 
40% added to manufacturing 







64.0 






Less 10% for replacement, etc. 


an e... 


511 9 
51.2 
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Add 40%) for marketing and other services. 


Total income 


the full measure of national income, 
since the total value of all services 
rendered, other than those rendered in 
the production of the commodities, 
would be thereby ignored. The com- 
putation of the value of those services, 
however, is an extremely difficult 
matter. The various factors which en- 
ter into the estimate have been fully 
discussed by J. T. Sutcliffe,* and the 
methoc he adopts for arriving at the 
value of national income by using pro- 
duction as a base is the most helpful 
for our purpose. To the value of pro- 
3 Commonwealth Year Book, 1880, p. 759. 


‘The National Dividend, Melbourne University 
Press, 1£26. 


460 9 
184 4 






and light is estimated to represent 60 
per cent of the value of output returned 
by manufacturers; and the remainder 
is regarded as the “added” value of 


factory production. A large amount 
of industrial activity is, however, not 
carried on in factories regularly em- 
ploying more than four workers. Thus 
building and construction, small-scale 
and worker-proprietor plants are not 
recorded, and, moreover, many pro- 
fessional and other services are not 
included in recorded output. This 
unrecorded production is taken by 
Sutcliffe to be approximately 40 per 
cent of that recorded by registered 
factories. 
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We may now proceed to take the 
figures for total production as a basis 
for estimating the national mcome; 
and the computed value according to 
Sutcliffe’s method would then appear 
as shown in Table UI. 


FLUCTUATION IN NATIONAL INCOME 


The figures in the last line of the 
table will indicate the fluctuations m 
national income over the last five years 
for which figures are available. This 
income is, moreover, very largely 
dependent upon world prices for pri- 
mary products since in the last decade, 
out of a total production valued at 
approximately £4,000,000,000, no less 
than £1,400,000,000 was derived from 
the sale of primary products abroad. 

From very early days Australian 
prosperity has been controlled in the 
main by two factors, viz., export price 
levels and borrowings from overseas. 
When a decline in world prices syn- 
chronises, as it did in 1893 and again 


in 1980, with a cessation of loans from 
abroad, the onset of depression assumes 
the character of a catastrophe. Com- 
pared with the levels ruling in 1999, 
world prices of the main export com- 
modities from Australia fell away to 
the extent shown below: 


TABLE IV 


Estimated Fall in | Percentage 


Price Between Loss on 
December, 1929 Basis of 
Commodity | ‘and December, 1929 
19380 Returns 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 

Wool 80-40 38 
Wheat. , 60 ' 45 
Meat. 80 8 
Butter ‘ 30 14 


The effect of this fall in prices upon 
national income will be discussed in 
the last article in this volume. 


Land Utilisation 


By S. M. Wapsam, M.A. (Canras.) 
Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


INTRODUCTORY Norn 


HE data presented in the preced- 

ing article have indicated in a 
broad way the composition of Aus- 
tralia’s national mcome and have 
stressed the relative importance of 
various types of industry in maintain- 
ing tke economic stability of the Com- 
monwealth in its relations with the 


world at large. Before considering 
the various industries in detail, it is 
necessary to arrive at a viewpoint from 
which each can be seen in its proper 
perspective and dimensions. ‘The fol- 
lowing table has been drawn up for this 
purpose. 

In most instances, quantities rather 
than values have been quoted, inas- 
much as the aim is to discover the 


Data df AUSTRALIAN Primary Propuction Durma 1928~24 To 1928-29 or Ires or Waicr 
Turn ‘Is an EXPORT OR THE PROBABILITY OF AN Exrort in Tan Not too Restore FUTURE 


Unit 
Horses Hund. Exported 
(net) 1.8 
Cattle Mill. Slaughtered 2.05 
Thou. Exported alive 
(net) 
Hides ..... Mill. Exported . 67 
Sheep. Mill. Slaughtered 10.4 
Thou. Exported alive 
(net) 80 3 
Wool . ...... Mill. Ibs. produced 6 68 
Sheep skins Mill. Exported 70 
Pigs... .. Mall. Total numbers 90 
Cows milk... | Mill. gals. produced | 672 
Rabbits, hares, 
and their 
skins .. £ Mill. Exported 1 87 
Wheat. Mill. bus. produced 125 
Barley........ ote j 49 
Sugar Thou tons “ 289 
Wine. Mill. gals.  “ 14.7 
Raising... .. | Thou. ewt. “ 590 
Currants... . i = i 304 
Apples and 
other fresh 
fruit.. .  .| Mill. centals exported 79 
a Includes calves. 
b Includes lambs. 


1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 


1926-27 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 





4.6 5 8 5 3 5 8 5.4 
2 51 2 43 2 16 2 19 2 208 
9.7 9 9 10.1 11 1 8 5" 
$0 -70 72 1.08 . 82 
9.2 11.0 12 9 12.8 18 6> 
4] 20 3 26 2 30.9 29 6 
7 77 8 34 9 24 8.88 9 68° 
6 31 8 67 9 37 | 11.88 11 42i 
98 1 18 . 99 88 91 
862 T73 750 802 815 
2 80 3.28 38.14 2.80 | 2 96 
166 116 161 118 160 
5.1 6 4 6.9 5.0 6 62 
439 520 418 Sll 540 
18.8 16.2% 20.5 17.8 18 6 
583 496 870 504 105 4 
238 245 255 152 390 
1 Ol 1.50 78 1 87 , 83° 


e Includes wool derived from skins and on skins exported. 


d With and without wool. 


* Arbitrary cental has been adopted in view of wide variation in type of package (as unit). 
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magnitude of the productive machin- 
ery. In the items dealing with live 
animals, the net numbers exported 
have been quoted, as there is no point 
in confusing the issue by giving figures 
which would include working stock in 
the case of horses and dairy cattle, and 
flock sheep in the case of the other 
animals. Importations are almost in- 
variably small in number and of pedi- 
gree animals only. However, the total 
population is given in the case of pigs 
on account of the rapidity with which 
such a population can be increased and 
also because the carcass is the valuable 
commodity in trade. The data are to 
some extent approximate, as in cer- 
tain states returns are made for the 
calendar year, while in others they are 
for the year ending June 30; this fact, 
however, does not seriously interfere 
with their use for their present purpose. 

The three succeeding articles will 
deal with the various items of this 
table, but before they can be considered 
satisfactorily it is necessary to make a 
short survey of land utilisation, inas- 
much as employable area is a basic 
factor in primary production. 

The vast size of Australia at once 
impresses the observer and it is clear 
that this size factor has in the past 
played a very important part in stim- 
ulating faith, sometimes an over- 
optimistic faith, in the ultimate poten- 
tialities of the continent as an area for 
primary production. ‘There have been 
warning voices, notably that of Griffith 
Taylor. Such warnings have usually 
been unpopular and frequently un- 
heeded, a somewhat natural state of 
aifairs in a young people full of ambi- 
tion to prove their capacity to achieve. 
No prophet is invariably correct, 
particularly in a complex matter such 
as land settlement. Conditions, such 
as the prices of commodities, change 
and may make what was an unsound 
scheme a satisfactory and profitable 


one, or, alternatively, alterations in the 
opposite direction may ruin a land 
utilisation plan which would have 
been successful and progressive had a 
higher price level for its products been 
maintained. 


I. PROSPECTS ror FUTURE SETTLE- 
MENT 


Hypothetically three levels of land 
utilisation can be recognised in any 
partially developed country. First the 
natural land with its vegetation in the 
virgin state which can usually be put 
to some useful purpose, elthough in 
deserts such is not the case. The 
actual process of using it for grazing 
causes alterations in the flora, but with 
careful management changes of a 
deteriorative type can be held in check 
for long periods provided that the 
natural balance of nutrients for plants 
and animals is not seriously upset by 
the removal of any essential element in 
the carcasses or products cf the ani- 
mals sold off the area. The second 
level is reached by clearing the land of 
its natural vegetation and replacing it 
by fresh types of herbage or by alter- 
ing it altogether in the process of cul- 
tivation. The third level of utilisation 
depends on diversification and speciali- 
sation in the use of the land; this can 
only be carried out effectively by intel- 
ligent and progressive farmers working 
over a period of time. 

The percentage of the Australian 
continent which is at present at the 
first level of land utilisation is very 
high. It has been described by Griffith 
Taylor} who has also expressed opin- 
ions as to the ultimate possibilities for 
further pioneering settlement.2 He 
divides the continent into twenty-two 
regions as shown in Figure V. The 
regions are classified as follows: 

1“ Agricultural Regions of Australia,” Eco- 


nomio Geography, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
2**Pioneer Belts of Australia.” 
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Wet. Regions 1 to 5. These are 
regarded as ‘‘settled” although they 
contain many areas with sparse popu- 
lation and others which owing to special 
difficulties are yet in a semi-natural 
state. 

Sub-crid. Regions 6 to 14. The 
first four of these are likely to be suit- 
able for pioneering by individuals, 
whilst the remaining five may in Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion be pioneered by large- 
scale erterprise. 

Arid. Regions 15 to 22 are classed 
as not suitable for pioneering. 

Hot wet coastal. Regicns 28 to 25 
Mr. Taylor regards as too unpleasant 
for successful white settlement. 

As regards the regions 6 to 9, it is 
fairly safe to say that at the levels of 
prices and wages prevailing in 19380 
there is but a poor chance of successful 
settlement taking place. The same re- 
mark applies to regions 10 to 14 with 
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the additional point that a change in 
the attitude of Australian Governments 
towards large-scale land enterprise will 
probably be necessary before any or- 
ganisation is likely to hazard an attempt 
at such difficult propositions. 


THE PASTORAL LANDS 


For the present then, the wetter, 
coastal regions are the only areas in 
which the higher levels of land utilise- 
tion are likely to be reached. The rest 
of the continent will remain in its 
present state of pastoral occupation or 
of desert. On it sheep or cattle have 
now been depastured for several dec- 
ades, and flock and herd masters have 
learnt much as to the carrying capacity 
of the land for stock. The area varies 
very greatly as regards its productivity. 
In the better parts of it a sheep to three 
acres is a fair average rate of stocking, 
whilst towards the central districts 





Fiavrn V—Avsrraiia: Pronzer BELTS 
(After Griffith Taylor) with permission Amer. Geog. Soc. 
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where reliability of precipitation be- 
comes less and less and average rain- 
fall also decreases, one sheep to thirty 
or forty acres is often as much as can 
be carried with safety. The boundary 
lme of actual desert is manifestly in- 
definite from the practical point of 
view. If there were any such line, 
its position would naturally fluctuate 
with the economic position of the pas- 
toral industries. The actual vegeta- 
tion of the areas varies considerably 
from saltbush in some districts to scrub 
or trees of various types with attendant 
grass in others. The animals some- 
times graze on the bushes or scrub— 
as in the case of saltbush—whilst in 
others they are dependent mainly on 
the grass. In the latter cases, removal 
of scrub or trees would assist the growth 
of the grass to some extent. The exe- 
cution of such a procedure would, 
however, be costly and usually eco- 
nomically unremunerative; further, the 
problem is probably not as simple as it 
would ‘at first sight seem. The unre- 
liability of the rainfall is the real bar 
tointensification, as the cost of providing 
and distributing the supplement to the 
grazing materials necessary during 
dry periods is often the limiting factor 
for more intensive stocking. Further, 
wher drought seasons come and there 
is very little grazing material of any 
kind available, the station owners have 
to face heavy losses of animals, the 
removal of which over the vast dis- 
tances concerned is at present economi- 
cally impracticable, while hand feeding 
would in most cases cost more than 
could be justified on a basis of account- 
ancy. Further clearing of land in 
regions of this class is, therefore, 
scarcely reasonable. 


I. Factors INFLUENCING CLEARING 

In the wetter districts, Griffith 
Taylcr’s regions 1 to &—Western 
Swan'and, the “Adelaide Region” of 


South Australia, Victoria, Eastern 
New South Wales and the Brisbane 
district of Queensland—there are, how- 
ever, large tracts of country which are 
not vet settled. Such tracts are usu- 
ally more difficult than the neighbour- 
ing areas which have been brought to 
the second level of utilisation. Funda- 
mentally the factors deciding the de- 
gree of difficulty which the clearing of 
areas of this class present fall in to 
three categories. First the local topo- 
graphic, climatic, and soul factors which 
act both directly by influencing pro- 
ductivity, and also indirectly by affect- 
ing ease of communication and also by 
deciding the nature of the original 
vegetation and the relative difficulty 
with which it can be removed and kept 
suppressed and supplanted by the de- 
sired type of pasturage or cultivation. 
Second comes man’s ability both to 
understand the conditions of the en- 
vironment and to procure, either by 
importation or by breeding and selec- 
tion, such races of plants and animals 
as can utilise the conditions to the best 
advantage. Third on the list, but by 
no means of Jeast importance, is the 
necessity for appropriate economic 
conditions. 

Jt seems desirable to examine at 
slightly greater length each of these 
groups o: factors. The topography of 
the better rainfall districts under dis- 
cussion is not generally advantageous to 
settlement. ‘Thus in Victoria, nearly 
twenty per cent of the state’s total area 
is mountainous in nature. The ranges 
are clad with fairly high forest which is 
difficult to clear. This forest consists 
of eucalypt hardwoods, which are 
neither easy to work nor of great value 
as a ccmmercial commodity. The 
slopes are steep and the soil neither 
deep nor fertile except in the river flats 
or on occasional areas where it is de- 
rived from igneous rocks. When clear- 
ing has been effected, the land is 
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subject to continual onslaughts from 
rabbits on the one hand, and trouble- 
some weeds such as Blackberry, St. 
John’s Wort, and Bracken on the 
other. It is small wonder that cleared 
areas in the ranges are confined to the 
river valleys or to the sparsely scattered 
regions of deep fertile soil. On the 
plains and foothills soils are generally 
deeper and differ very much in their 
innate fertility. Some, notably the 
“black earth” types, are extremely 
rich and are capable of yielding up to 
sixty bushels of wheat per acre in a good 
season if well cultivated. Such areas 
were settled agricultural districts at the 
beginning of the century or earlier. 
Others are fertile loams which in areas of 
reliable rainfall have well repaid the 
labour of clearing the timber and turn- 
ing them into ordered farmsteads. 
Others again are difficult clays or light- 
ish sands, types on which profits can be 
made when prices are high, and where 
there has been no heavy ccst capitalised 
in bringing the land into intensive culti- 
vation. Each forest type presents its 
own features and it is impossible to 
discuss them all; but one or two illus- 
trative examples may be chosen. 


Ill. Tae Economics or CLEARING 


The forest on the foothills and plains 
bordering the main range on its inner 
side in Victoria and Southern New 
South Wales consists of species which 
die fairly rapidly after ringbarking and 
do not seed or sucker much, but the 
timber itself is tough and of little value. 
Ringberking alone will kill off most of 
the timber and allow the grass to invade 
the area, thereby increasing the carry- 
ing capacity of the land from about one 
sheep to five acres or less to about four 
fifths of a sheep to the acre. Small 
timber. brushwood and branches may 
be collected and burnt, but the larger 
trees must remain stretching their 
gaunt, grey branches to the heavens un- 


til firewood demands or the slow-acting 
processes of decay cause their fall. 
In this way economic forces are re- 
sponsible for one of the most character- 
istic features of the Australian land- 
scape. With the increase in carrying 
capacity other improvements become 
necessary, particularly fencing and the 
provision of dams for water supply. 
The total outlay including the purchase 
of the land will probably be of the order 
of £2 to £5 per acre. Consequent on 
the improvements come interest charges 
and higher taxation so that agamst the 
increased productivity, which is the 
net income from about three fifths of a 
sheep, has to be set off an annual 
charge of about 2/6 to 6/~. The suc- 
cess or failure of the operation depends 
on the nature of the balance between 
these two items. 

The immediate further development 
of an area of this kind would be ex- 
tremely expensive on account of the 
number of stumps, but as years go by 
these are more and more easily and 
cheaply dealt with. There eventually 
comes a time when it is worth while 
clearmg up the smaller relics of the 
forest and by using stump-jump imple- 
ments and dodging the larger trees, the 
land can be put under the plough. 
The fertility of the soil and the relative 
prices of arable and pastoral products 
are the chief factors in deciding when 
this time has arrived, although mani- 
festly the initiative of the farmer and 
the supply of capital are contributing 
forces. 


CLEARING COSTS IN VARIOUS 
SECTIONS 


Another instance may be taken from 
areas farther inland where rainfall is 
lower and more precarious. Over 
wide areas in parts of Western Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, Victoria and 
New South Wales, the natural vegeta- 
tion consists of a dense, eucalypt scrub 
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termed Mallee, most of the mdividual 
members of which are small enough to 
be dealt with by a gigantic roller. The 
broken shrubs dry in the summer and 
are fired; some die—the remainder 
come up among the crop of long- 
strewed wheat which is planted in the 
autimn. The grain is stripped and 
again the shrubs are subjected to the 
fiery attack. After a few more rep- 
etitions the land is free from living 
survivors of the original vegetation, al- 
though their gnarled, tabular, root sys- 
tems continue to be worked up through 
the soil by the stump-jump implements 
for many years. Here the transition 
from the primitive stage to the arable 
condition is carried out fairly rapidly 
and at the low cost of £1 to £2 per 
acre. This fact coupled with the fur- 
ther point that large areas of this class 
of country were still in the possession of 
the state in 1919 and required no re- 
purchase has made this type of clearing 
very common in the post-war period. 
Whether the low average yield due to 
the widely fluctuating rainfall really 
warranted the attempt to turn such 
areas into the arable state naturally 
depends on the price of the wheat, 
wool and fat lambs produced.*? With 
the slump in values of primary commod- 
ities it is fairly clear that improved 
arable land of this class in these doubt- 
ful districts is not worth the £2 and £8 
sterling it has cost to develop. It is 
interesting to reflect that the climatic 
conditions which cause the low produc- 
tivity were also responsible for the poor 
type of natural vegetation which 
originally occupied the area. 

A third instance may be seen in the 
Strz'ecki Ranges in the South of Vic- 
torie. This is an area of fairly high 
and weil distributed rainfall where the 
natural vegetation consists of a Temper- 

3: Wadham, 5. M., “The Boundaries of 


Arable Cultivation in Victoriae,” Economie 
Record, May, 1930. 


ate Rain Forest. Here the develop- 
ment of dairying is thè main objective 
and the last forty years have seen many 
attempts at closer settlement. The 
cost of removing the forest is partic- 
ularly high owing to its density and 
also to the fact that if a complete clear- 
ance is not made, the first stages of re- 
generation of the forest occur rapidly 
once the hand of man is removed. 
Further, aggressive species of plants 
such as bracken and blackberry spread 
with great rapidity unless continually 
checked, while the presence of rabbits 
on uncleared blocks makes the erection 
of special fencing a necessity. The 
cost of bringing forest into the condi- 
tion of satisfactory pasturage is in many 
cases certainly not less than £30 to £40 
per acre. Where the soils are of a high 
degree of fertility this has been eco- 
nomic expenditure but over wide areas 
the struggle has not been by any means 
uniformly successful. The position to- 
day 1s that in the western section of 
these ranges settlement is fairly stable, 
but in the eastern half where slopes are 
steeper and good roads are only just . 
being provided many thousands of acres 
have gone back to scrub and are no 
longer productive. 


IV. PROBLEMS or [NTENS®Ð 
CULTIVATION 


In older settled countries the sys- 
tems of agriculture which prevail are 
the result of innumerable empirical 
efforts on the part of practical farmers 
whose ultimate aim was to improve 
their financial position; the sum of that 
experience operating over long periods 
of time has decided for each district 
that this rotation of crops or that 
method of tilling the soil leads to suc- 
cess. In such a way stability is 
reached and practices are devised which 
persist until an alteration in the balance 
of the many economic forces which act 
on the farming industry brings about 
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a, change and new practices are evolved. 
The longer the time durmg which the 
farming has been operative and the 
smaller the economic fluctuations, the 
more stable does the type of farming 
become. 

Australia has scarcely been farming 
long enough to have developed very 
rigid and complicated systems of hus- 
bandry particularly as there has been 
a constant urge to develop over wider 
and wider areas rather than to inten- 
sify production by using land to its 
maximum capacity. Consequently, 
most of the agricultural systems in 
vogue might strike the European visitor 
as bemg of a primitive order, although 
such is by no means the invariable rule. 

There is an additional reason why 
the way of diversification is hard. In 
most new countries developed by farm- 
ers of Northern European stock, the 
climate and soils have been somewhat 
similar to those which are traditional to 
. the people; consequently the races of 
plants imported from the homeland 
have usually been able to grow with 
some success. In Australia no, British 
variety of wheat, oats or barley gives 
really satisfactory results—except pos- 
sibly in the upland regions of Victoria 
or 1 Tasmania. Among the fodder 
plants those of Great Britain are unable 
to withstand the long dry summers 
characteristic of so much of the grazing 
area of the Southern part of the Com- 
monwealth, whilst in the areas of Sum- 
mer rainfall they are often found to be 
liable to diseases from which they are 
free in their native habitats. This vir- 
tually means that Australia is faced 
with the necessity of developing a series 
of economic plants suitable to her own 
particular latitudes and environments. 
The native flora was not entirely use- 
less, but it was certainly not very val- 
uable for the purposes of intensive 
husbandry. It contained no cereal 
plart and among its grasses there were 


few types which persist when grazed in- 
tensely. Further, most of them are not 
particularly nutritious, fallmg rather 
into the “roughage” group than mto 
that of more valuable fodders. 


PASTURAGE IN DRY SECTIONS 


An instance may serve to illustrate 
the position. On the plain country 
bordering the inner slopes of the ranges 
in southern New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, the summer rainfall is usually 
quite inadequate to support the better 
forms of perennial grasses and pasture 
plants known in Europe and America. 
The native herbage consists mainly of 
Wallaby Grasses (Danthonia spp.) 
which avoid the rigours of the dry 
summer by dying off in their aerial 
parts. These grasses are not vigorous 
growers when judged from the standard 
of other good herbaceous types: manur- 
ing does not increase their production 
very markedly, and their chemical con- 
stitution is not particularly satisfactory 
from a nutritional point of view. The 
method of grazing is to stock lightly, 
allow the grass to flower and seed in the 
early summer, and leave the material 
in the paddock to furnish roughage 
grazing for the summer months. This 
carries the stock over until the autumn, 
when the first rains cause fresh growth. 
This roughage is poor fodder especially 
if it has had one or two showers on it. 
A profitable increase in the carrying 
capacity of pastures of this class cannot 
be made without altering the herbage 
profoundly. The Wallaby Grass may 
in years to come, as a result of selection, 
be made to give varieties which are 
more productive, but present indica- 
tions are not encouraging. Other per- 
ennials with greater potentialities for 
the production of nutritious matter and 
with equal drought-resisting power 
would solve the problem. Alterna- 
tively the pasture may be changed into 
a new type consisting of annual plants 
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which will grow rapidly in spring and 
early summer, thus producing a greater 
bulk of better material than the native 
species. Such a change has been 
effected over wide areas on certain soil 
types. Two species are particularly 
concerned in this transformation—Sub- 
terranean Clover and Wimmera Rye 
Grass. Both do well under certain 
conditions provided that phosphatic 
manures are supplied, and where they 
flourish carrying capacity is frequently 
trebled. Naturally, the change is not 
everywhere a profitable one, but the 
point is that improvement in produc- 
tion was not possible until these plants 
had been discovered and developed. 
Of even greater significance is the fact 
that Wimmera Rye Grass is an Aus- 
tralian production and Subterranean 
Clover, although European, is in its 
natural surroundings apparently unable 
to grow with anything like the luxu- 
nance that it develops in suitable dis- 
tricts in Australia. This is a good 
instance of the type of difficulty which 
occurs In many regions of the continent 
—a difficulty which the pastoralist is 
in many instances powerless to over- 
come unless aided by scientific workers. 
It emphasises the fact that Australia 
must solve her own problems by devel- 
oping adequate research services for 
her primary industries. 


V. GENERAL Economic CONDITIONS 


Enough has already been stated to 
suggest that there remains in Australia 
no large area of land which can be 
brought into agricultural or pastoral 
use with certainty of success. It is 
scarcely necessary to emphasize that 
in the long run all settlement must be 
economically sound. Political inter- 
vention may stimulate it for the time 
being by means of doses of capital, but 
it cannot carry on uneconomic projects 
of large size indefinitely. Tariffs and 
export bonus plans may provide high 
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values for commodities in the local 
market, but the Australian market is 
small and already well supplied with 
nearly all products of primary industry. 
It follows that further expansion of 
production in any protected commodity 
is In fact hampered by its own foster 
mother. High wage rates and high 
price levels for machinery, wire, etc., 
Inasmuch as they increase costs of de- 
velopment must inevitably retard ex- 
pansion of areas under closer settle- 
ment. In view of these facts it seems 
clear that the recent period through 
which Australia has been passing is one 
in which it was not reasonable to expect 
extensive transformations from the 
first level of land utilisation to the 
second. The fact that during the past 
decade fairly large areas have been 
brought under cultivation for the first 
time is probably really due to the 
activity of the Commonwealth and the 
states in placing settlers, whether from 
overseas or from among their own re- 
turned soldiers, on the land. Thus 
during the period 1923-1924 to 1927- 
1928 the States acquired by purchase 
from private owners no less than 
7,218,417 acres and in addition since 
the war the various governments have 
spent over twenty-eight millions ster- 
ling on acquiring land for returned 
soldiers and have further alienated 
over twenty-four million acres from 
state-owned areas for the same pur- 
pose.t Further advances totalling sev- 
eral millions have also been made by 
the governments to enable these set- 
tlers to carry on and develop their hold- 
ings in their initial stages. Artificial 
stimuli of this order could scarcely fail 
to cause settlement, but whether it 
will be permanent when further support 
from the same sources is removed re- 
mains to be seen. If the price levels of 
products from these areas remain near 
their present low figures it is probable 
4 Commonwealth Year Book, 1929. 
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that much of this new settlement made 
at times when all costs were high will be 
found to be seriously over-capitalised. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the future, it is worthy of note. 


that the chief periods of agricultural 
expansion in the southeastern states in 
the past were those which followed the 
dwindling of the gold fields in the 
seventies and the financiel crash of the 
early nineties, so that a period of steady 
expansion might be looked for as a re- 
sult cf the present financial crisis. 
However, the present circumstances are 
not altogether similar, inasmuch as the 
relative price levels of agricultural 
commodities are excessively low at the 
present time. One thing is fairly cer- 
tain. Intensification of production 
will occur in many districts. The fact 
that so little has been dene in the past 
is in itself a heartening feature inas- 
much as it leaves so many more oppor- 


tunities for improvement each of which 
is an “undeveloped potentiality.” The 
economic background will determine 
the speed at which the scene changes; 
if high money wages are to remain the 
order of the day, progress must be 
relatively slow. If the present world 
depression in the prices of primary 
produce continues, the standard of 
living in rural Australia must inevitably 
decline unless political action is brought 
to bear. 

There are obvious signs indicating 
the possibility of international agree- 
ments as regards agricultural products 
m the near future. Schemes aiming at 
the regulation of importaticn into 
Great Britain according to a system of 
quotas are freely mentioned. It is 
worthy of note that a quota scheme 
would in the long run re-act against a 
country with a relatively high propor- 
tion of its resources of production 
undeveloped. 


The Pastoral Industries 


By S. M. Wapwam, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


HE geographic position of the 

pastoral industries can be gauged 
from Figures VI and VII, which show 
the relative distribution of sheep and 
cattle in 1924-1925, since when there 
has been no major change. To some 
extent these geographic distributions 
are due to natural features, but there 
are wide regions over which the bound- 
ary dividing the two industries must 
fluctuate periodically. Until recently 
(1929), wool prices have been so satis- 
factory that the tendency has been to 
keep sheep wherever possible. 


I. Factors Limra Sepp Rarsrme 


The factors limiting sheep farming 
are numerous.! In the first place, high 
rainfall causes greater liability to 
troubles such as foot rot and to other 
diseases many of which are due to worm 
parasites; this factor is only operative 
in fairly limited regions, but they are 
precisely those regions where carrying 
capacity would otherwise be greatest. 
High temperatures are only limiting 
factors in parts of the Northern half of 
the continent for, according to Griffith 
Taylor, an average temperature of over 
75° F. renders districts unsuitable for 
sheep. Figure VI which shows the 
position of the 75° F. isotherm, illus- 
trates this point. Water supply is 
sometimes difficult, and the search for 
water has led to the exploitation of 
most known means of supply. Over 
vast areas bores have been put down. 
There are some 4,000 of them and 
some reach depths of over 4,000 feet. 
Catchments of various kinds are in use, 
and in North West Victoria where 


1 Barkley, H., “Chmatic Control of Wool 
Production,” Australian Wool Annual, 1928. 


sheep production is interwoven with 
wheat farming, a very extensive system 
of channels covers about 10,000 square 
miles of country. The channels carry 
water to fill farmers’ dams once a year. 
There are, however, other regions— | 
e.g. the Great Nullarbor Plain lying to 
the North of the Great Australian 
Bight—where bores fail to develop 
supplies or are too costly and where 


‘the nature of the soil precludes catch- 


ment, There are other regions too 
rough in their topography for sheep- 
walk. These include the forest clad 
mountainous areas and also much of 
the territory of the Northern part of 
the continent. Cattle alone can stand 
the roughness of the grazing and wild 
dogs are often a serious problem in such 
sparsely settled regions. The nature 
of the herbage is not good enough to 
enable the animals to breed satis- 
factorily in some districts and in 
others, which may be classed as desert 
or semidesert, it is too sparse to be 
worth grazing. In some areas, lack of 
transportation is a serious drawback; 
manifestly in regions of low rainfall 
production is so low that railways are 
not likely to be remunerative and the 
cost of hallage of the products becomes 
a limiting factor. 

The history of the pastoral industry 
contains many instances of shrinkage 
in areas under occupation? and al- 
though the number of sheep in the 
Commonwealth at the present time— 
roughly 106 millions—is as great as it 
has ever been, yet the question of the 
moment is whether it is not likely to 


2E. g , in 1848, 1861-1864, and 1890; for fuller 


* details see Roberts, S. H., History of Australian 


Land Setilement. 
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show a considerable decline in the near 
future. Statistics show that in 1891 
there were 105 millions but that in 1902 
the number had dropped to 54 mil- 
lions. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
people of Australia as a whole do not 
realise this possibility of a decline in 
their greatest industry although there 
are good reasons for expecting that this 
will occur. 


Il. Cost or KEEPING SHEEP 


In. order to focus attention on the 
position it is necessary to obtain some 
idea of production costs. Each sta- 
tion differs from every other station 
and still wider differences distinguish 
separate districts. It is neither feasi- 
ble nor profitable to discuss many in- 
stances, but a generalised case may be 
made out for a hypothetical property in 
the southeastern section of the Com- 
monwealth; and variations from this 
can be mentioned later. The figures 
which are given below are produced 
with the full realisation that they are 
liable to many criticisms as is usual 
with such estimates. The data which 
are given are in the form of the esti- 
mated cost of running one sheep in 
1930, apart from rent or interest on 
capital invested in the land. 


Interest on capital invested in the 
shep, 6% on 14/- .. a de cane 9. 
Maintenance of station and its per- 
manent improvements . . . 186 
Rates : no Bae bos oe ; 4 
Shearmg and classing wool. .. 8 
Sundmes . a.. 1 we. weer le 6 
Rail freight and selling cost . . . 10. 





Total 


The labour charge is based on the as- 
sumption that one man is required per 





2,500 sheep; it also includes the main- 
tenance of his horse and a share of 
managerial expenses. The mainte- 
nance figure covers cost of upkeep of all 
buildings, dams, bores, fences, draught 
horses, and machinery, the provision of 
licks, also charges in connecticn with 
the rabbit and other pests, weeds, etc. 
Sundries include the cost of wool packs, 
fuel, lubricants, cartage, materials for 
crutching, and so forth. No provision 
is made for the supply of superphos- 
phate which will certainly be an es- 
sential in some districts. Again, no 
charge is shown for risk of drought 
losses nor for the provision of food, 
whether by conservation or purchase, 
to minimise such losses. 

In a way the last item should be con- 
sidered with rent or land value for 
generally in those districts where there 
is little need for supplementing the 
grazing, the land values have been 
high. Thus in parts of Victoria where 
the grazing is reasonably certain, land 
which would carry one sheep was 
changing hands at about £8 per acre in 
1928-1929. This figure must be re- 
garded as inflated by over optimism 
stimulated by high prices realised at 
wool sales; a more reasonable figure in 
1930 would be £2 to £3 for land of such 
carrying capacity. At the other end of 
the scale are the regions of low and un- 
certain rainfall, e.g., on the western 
boundaries of New South Wales and 
Queensland. Here the land is held 
under pastoral leases at very low rates 
but periodical droughts sometimes ex- 
tending over three or more years oc- 
cur from time to time over parts of the 
area; causing disorganisation and heavy 
extra expenses. It is scarcely possible 
to form any reliable estimate of the 
amount which should be allowed for 
such contingencies, but if, for example, 
restocking is necessary once in seven 
years and sheep are priced at 14/— per 
head, the charge to reserve on this 
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score will be about 2/— per head. 
Further, the cost of running the station 
during the unproductive year, although 
a reduced one, is by no means negligi- 
ble. It would perhaps be a reasonable 
estimate to put 2/6 per head per annum 
as a drought risk reserve, which figure 
represents 5% on £2/10/-. It is of 
some interest to note that this is not far 
removed from the cost of clearing land 
in a district of moderately good rainfall 
and also that it agrees with the figure 
suggested above as a reasonable esti- 
mate of present day land values on 
cleared grazing areas in the South 
Eastern regions of the continent. 
There are many complicating factors, 
but the rent plus drought risk charge 
may be put at about 2/6 per sheep per 
annum. If this figure be added to the 
costs discussed earlier, the total ex- 
penses for one sheep may be estimated 
at about 9/11 per annum. Again it is 
necessary to emphasize the fact that 
this generalised picture is painted with 
considerable misgivings. 


TH. Gross Income FROM SHEEP 


Before considering the returns which -. 


are to be expected from sheep manage- 
ment, the degree of differentiation 
which occurs in the Australian sheep 
industry has to be considered. There 
is @ sort of central type of station on 
which sheep breed freely and the flock 
consists partly of breeding ewes and 
partly of wethers. Culling is prac- 
tised as rigorously as the exigencies of 
the season permit and this process com- 
bined with the use of selected stud rams 
maintains the standard of the clip. 
The culls and over-age stock are sold to 
other types of holding. 

One main variation from this central 
type is in the direction of meat produc- 
tion. Here the organisation may take 
the form of. buying in store sheep and 
preparing them for the local market. 
Alternatively, in other areas where the 


fat lamb trade is in view, merino ewes 
are bought in and crossed with rams of 
English breeds; the resulting hybrid 
matures quickly and is of a more 
satisfactory type than the pure 
merino as far as meat is concerned. 
This organisation operates very satis- 
factorily in conjunction with arable 
farming. 

In the other direction, stock mainly 
intended for wool purposes may be 
sold to districts where conditions do 
not permit of satisfactory breeding. 
Some areas always labour under disad- 
vantages of this kind owing, it is 
thought, to the relative deficiency of 
certain elements in the pasturage; in 
others, drought losses periodically cre- 
ate a demand. 

With reference to the wool itself, the 
amount of differentiation between dis- 
tricts is wide even within the merino 
group of wools. The characteristics 
of the wool of each region are the re- 
sult of the climatic conditions and the 
type of grazing, operating through 
the metabolism of the animal. Thusin 
the Riverina district of New South 
Wales (centre of the south of the state) 
the characteristic production is fairly 
coarse merino wool from large-framed 
animals, whilst in those parts of the 
Western district of Victoria where 
merinos are kept, the sheep are smaller 
and give more highly priced, finer 
wools. It would be impossible in a 
brief account of this kind to make any 
attempt to deal with the infinite varia- 
tions in value which occur. When the 
Australian clip was sold by contract 
during the war period, an expert ap- 
praisement committee was formed. 


, This committee recognised the very 


wide number of types and classified 
them into no less than 848 groups. 
The average weight of the greasy 
fleece produced in the Commonwealth 
has increased during the last half 
century; it now stands at about eight 
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pounds.® If we assume that the 
average price obtained is 10d per 
pound (average price realised from 
1/7/30 to 81/3/81 was 8.58d per 
pound), then the average sheep of the 
hypothetical station brings in 6/8 per 
annum for its wool. If we assume that 
a station can, in addition to maintain- 
ing its flock, sell culls, over-age wethers 
etc., equal to 25 per cent of its flock and 
the average price obtained is 12/— 
then the gross return per single sheep is 
6/8 + 3/- = 9/8d per annum and 
represents a smaller figure than that 
expended in maintaining the animal. 
Manifestly, this state of affairs is a very 
different one from that which prevailed 
in 1927-1928 when the average price 
for wool was approximately double 
what it is today, and sheep prices also 
were much higher. 

The present position is manifestly 
transitional. Land values are falling; 
stations liable to drought, being un- 
able to accumulate reserves, will find it 
impossible to restock after the next 
visitetion and some areas will probably 
go out of wool production. The mar- 
ket value of sheep is declining and this 
may stimulate mutton and lamb ex- 
port. It is possible that if wool prices 
show a wide range in accordance with 
quality the proportion of fine wool 
produced will rise. 


IV. Possrpmrry oF Lowerme Costs 


So far nothing has been said with 
reference to the possibility of lowering 
costs of production, If the general 
level of prices and wage rates in 
Australia falls or if the sterling value of 
the currency decreases without a cor- 
responding increase in these levels, 
then considerable alterations in the real 
(sterling) costs may be made. Alter- 
natively the application of scientific 
principles to the production side of 


3 Barkley, H, “Forecasting a Wool Clip,” 
Pasioral Review, Aug., 1927. 


sheep stations may also lead to very 
important results. Intensive work on 
the problems involved has been rare 
until the last few years, and it seems 
clear that there are several directions 
in which improvements may be ex- 
pected. First there is the reduction of 
losses due to malnutrition or disease. 
It is well known that there are many 
districts in which the herbage is, per- 
petually or seasonally, relatively defi- 
cient in one or other of the essential 
constituents for animal health. In 
such districts extensive stock losses 
occur from time to time. For instance, 
the Mitchell Grass areas common in 
many drier regions in Eastern Aus- 
tralia make a wonderful growth in the 
spring and early summer of a season 
with well distributed rainfall. This is 
highly nutritious but in tke later 
summer and autumn, the plants fre- 
quently dry off and remain as rather 
unnutritious roughage, low in protein; 
but they are practically the only feed 
available for the ‘animals. Some eco- 
nomical means of supplementing this 
ration would be very valuable. In 
other areas mineral deficiencies in the 
herbage frequently occur. A lack of 
phosphorus is the chief trouble; its 
effects, which have been ably demon- 
strated by Theiler, Orr, and others in 
other countries,‘ can be frequently seen 
in Australian districts. ‘There is prac- 
tically no doubt that great improve- 
ments can be made in this respect, but 
it is yet too early to forecast how far 
the necessary remedial measures will 
prove to be economic. 

In matters of disease, the Australian 
sheep industry is fortunate in the ab- 
sence of sheep scab and some forms of 
parasites which are frequent in other 
countries; however, there are quite 
enough other troubles. The blow fly, 


4Orr, J. B., Presidential address to Section M 
of British Association for Advencement of 
Science, 1925, 
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two distinct forms of black disease 
(Braxy), thread, lung, and other worms, 
take a heavy toll in various districts. 
Scientific control has already been 
achieved in some cases and active work 
is in progress in others.’ There is little 
doubt that the future should be bright 
in this respect. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURAGE AND 
WOOL PRODUCTION 

The possibility of improving the 
pastures is fairly good for districts of 
better rainfall. This is most likely to 
be achieved by the introduction of 
better types of pasture plants or in 
some cases by the employment of arti- 
ficial manures alone. The question in 
all cases is the increased cost of the 
improvements. For instance, it is 
well known that in some parts of 
Victoria on some soils the addition of 
about a hundredweight of super- 
phosphate in alternate years will, with 
the introduction of clovers and better 
grasses, increase the Carrying capacity 
by one sheep to the acre. The in- 
terest on the capital sunk in the land is 
about 2/6d per annum; the manure 
would cost about 3/— per acre per 
annum, so that the capacity would 
have to be more than doubled to make 
the process an economic one assuming 
that no other resultant savings can be 
made. 

Finally, there is the possibility of 
improvement in the output per sheep. 
The advances of the past in this respect 
have already been mentioned; such 
results have been obtained by breeding 
and attention to feeding on the part of 
the station owners and more attention 
along these lines may be expected to 
give some further improvement. A 
scientific study of the wool problem 
suggests that there is just a chance of 
carrying the matter a very great deal 


t See Annual Report of C. 5. I. R. for 1929- 
1930. 


further by the use of very special types 
of supplementary rations. If this 
should prove to be the case and the 
process proves to be economic, then 
there is the possibility of revolutionary 
changes in the industry of wool pro- 
duction, the results of which are at 
present beyond assessment.’ 


V. Maat PRODUCTION 


Passing reference has already been 
made to the meat side of the sheep in- 
dustry. This has been overshadowed 
by the importance of wool. Crossing 
with English breeds of sheep is neces- 
sary for the production of a first grade 
carcass, and naturally it results in a 
considerable alteration in the charac- 
teristics of the wool so that it is not a 
process which is to be entered on 
lightly. The production of mutton and 
lamb is, however, frequent in regions of 
mixed farming and from time to time 
the export trade has assumed con- 
siderable dimensions. It has not al- 
ways been conspicuously successful for 
several reasons. New Zealand is the 
chief competitor and owing to a more 
regular climate is better able to main- 
tain a steady supply. In the past the 
high purchasing power of the Australian 
cities has been an important factor in 
competing with exporting shippers and 
as this local market is prepared to 
absorb larger-framed types of lamb 
than are demanded for overseas re- 
quirements it may be held partly re- 
sponsible for the rather slow develop- 
ment of the export trade. 


BEEF 


It has already been pointed out that 
the production of beef cattle is chiefly 
limited to those areas where sheep will 
not do well and where dairying is not 
established. These areas are chiefly in 
the ranges and in the northern parts of 


6 See Annual Report of C. S. I. R. for 1929- 
19380. 
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the continent. The industry has gone 
through many vicissitudes and labours 
under several very serious disadvan- 
tages. The English market, which is 
the chief absorbing centre, nowadays 
favours the early maturing “baby 
beef” type of carcass for the produc- 
tion of which the animal must have 
ample supplies of well balanced food 
during its whole life. These supplies 
are difficult to obtain in Australian 
cattle areas with their unreliable rain- 
fall or sparse feeding. 

In other countries where beef is pro- 
duced on the grand scale, specially 
fertile “finishing” areas are available 
near centres of absorption, or, failing 
these, hand feeding can be resorted to. 
Such areas are generally not available 
in Australia or if available are the sub- 
ject of too keen competition by dairying 
and other industries. Hand feeding 
is not generally practised in Austral- 
jan agriculture. What usually hap- 
pens is that the stock are reared on 
the vast open runs of Queensland or 
the Northern Territory. They mature 
slowly on the natural herbage and 
having reached a suitable size are 
drafted and driven to the meat works 
at the coast. In bad seasons, sup- 
plies may be very short; in periods of 
plentiful grazing on the other hand, the 
movement of stock may be large. 
The difficulties of these wide runs are 
numerous, apart from rather uncertain 
rainfall. 

Mineral deficiencies are frequent in 
the herbage of some localities; the 
provender itself is often very “‘unbal- 
anced” in its dietetic value; the buffalo 
fly is spreading; pleuropneumonia is 
practically uncontrollable as long as the 
paddocks are vast in extent and human 
supervision scanty. Consequently the 
losses are very heavy in difficult sea- 
sons both on the runs and during the 
long overland trek to the coast. The 
routes followed are diverse. Wynd- 


ham in the north of Western Australia 
now takes most of the stock from the 
west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
Darwin meat works having been 
closed. Other stock from the North- 
ern Territory finds its way over the 
Queensland border or into northwest 
New South Wales and some under 
certain circumstances may come down 
to South Australia. 

The alternative possibility of finish- 
ing the stock on better coastal pastures 
in Queensland or northern New South 
Wales is hindered by the fact that the 
Cattle Tick is rife in these areas and is 
the carrier of redwater fever which 
often causes serious losses among stock 
depastured here for the first time. 
This survey suggests that it will be 
some time before Australia can com- 
pete in the production of the higher 
grades of beef on a large scale. 

A further disability under which 
the industry labours is its distance 
from the chief markets—i.e. of Europe. 
This is a direct disability and also an 
indirect one inasmuch as a different 
management of the preserving process 
is necessary. Argentine meat need 
only be chilled for its journey to Eu- 
rope and can still be landed in excellent 
condition for rapid consumption. Aus- 
tralian meat intended for the European 
markets must be frozen solid, and this 
more intense process results in a 
greater loss both in weight and cooking 
quality. At the present time this 
matter is under scientific investigation 
and several fresh processes which claim 
to eliminate this disability are under 
trial.” 


POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVEMENT 


It is clear that given those higher 
world prices for beef which have re- 
cently been prophesied, Australia could 

7 Joumal C.S I. R., Vol. 3, No. 1, Feb; 1930; 


Report of Food Investigation Board of D.S.I. R, 
(U, K.) 1929, 
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produce a great deal more of this com- 
modity. It is conceivable that its 
grade might be raised if the financial 
returns were sufficiently attractive to 
stimulate the industry to compete with 
other rural production in areas of high 
rainfall. It is certain that there are 
many troubles which could be re- 
moved on the wide central runs, but the 
innovations require the expenditure of 
cons-derable sums; the runs are lease- 


holds and are in the hands of large 
owners, many of them being proprie- 
tary enterprises. Australian govern- 
ments are not very friendly toward 
such enterprises; naturally, therefore, 
little improvement takes place. Per- 
haps when the impracticability of using 
such areas for closer settlement has 
been appreciated there will be a 
better hope of improvemeht in the 
industry. 


The Wheat Industry 
By S. M. Wapnuam, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


N 1895 the area under wheat 
amounted to about 8.5 milion 
acres: in 1929-1930 about 15 million 
acres were harvested for grain. This 
expansion has not been a steady one; 
for instance in 1915-1916 12.5 million 
acres were sown, largely as the result of 
a special war appeal; after that year 
there was a shrinkage owing to un- 
favourable seasons and wartime diff- 
culties, until in 1919-1920 the area was 
reduced to about 6.4 million acres. 
Guarantees and high prices coupled 
with the removal of transport disabili- 
ties then caused a marked advance 
which has been fairly continuous ever 
since. ‘The situation in 1924 is shown 
in Figure VIII. 


I. DIVERSITY or ARBA 


There is little doubt that the opening 
of fresh wheat lands as a result of post- 
war schemes of land settlement stimu- 
lated and supported, financially and 
otherwise, by various governments, has 
been a very potent factor in this matter. 
Another reason why the area can shrink 
and expand so rapidly is because over 
very wide regions sheep are kept on the 
wheat farms and the rotation employed 
is a very flexible one. If there are good 
reasons for growing wheat, the farmer 
can very readily double his area under 
the crop without detrimentally affect- 
ing the efficiency of his rotation from 
the point of view of soil fertility. The 
smaller area under crop is to be ex- 
pected when meat and wool values are 
high, when there is no particular 
financial stringency in the farmer’s 
affairs, or when wheat prices fall. 

It is as unsound to regard the Austra- 
lian wheat industry asa single unit as it 
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would be to take a similar view with 
reference to the wheat production of 
North America. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to examine the different areas 
in some detail before discussing the 
subject further. 

The largest and most important of 
the wheat zones is that in which the 
main rainfall is in winter and early 
Spring, during the growing season of 
the crop. This zone includes the 
whole of the wheat belts of West and 
South Australia, nearly the whole of the 
Victorian acreage, and the southern 
part of that of New South Wales. Itis 
impossible to be dogmatic for such wide 
areas, but it is safe to say that as a gen- 
eral rule it is economic to precede wheat 
with fallow wherever the annual rain- 
fall is less than about twenty inches, 
and further, everything depends on the 
quantity and distribution of the rain in 
the growing season. 

For the production of good crops the 
first essential is that there shall be 
enough rain to enable the seed to 
germinate when sown in the autumn 
or early winter. This rarely fails in 
Western Australia, but may be lacking 
in some of the other districts in excep- 
tional seasons.! Figure IX indicates 
the reliability of this rain in some of the 
less certain and drier areas of Victoria. 
It shows that in one year in five the 
rainfall of parts of this region may be 
expected to fall below 50 points (.5’’) 
which is scarcely enough for effective 
germination. There is usually enough 
rain to carry the plants on to the 


1 For Figs. IX and X I am indebted to the 
Commonwealth Meteorologst. The method of 
presentation is due to Mr. H. Barkley, the 
Assistant Director. 
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spring, and on some soils in regions of 
greater rainfall there may actually be 
too much during the winter, but as a 
rule the crops make steady growth dur- 
ing this period and their development 


is not liable to that severe check so 
characteristic of the winter wheat areas 
of colder countries. 

The second essential is that there 
shall be enough spring rain to carry the 
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plants through to harvest. Figure X 
shows the reliability in the least certain 
district in Victoria. Under favourable 
conditions growth and ear formation 
are relatively rapid. The amount of 
precipitation in August and September 
usually governs the crop yield to a very 


_marked extent.? 


(100 points=1 inch.) 


The West Australian 
belt has a more certain rainfall than 
that of the other areas, but it is very 


? See H. Barkley in Economie Record, 1926, for 
the correlations, but note that in th2 season 1928 
the forecast based on this method showed a wide 
error. 
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liable to end rather too early for the 
crop to finish well. ; 

Over all these regions the period from 
Decemher to February is usually dry 
and hot so that not only is it possible 
to use headers and other forms of com- 
bined reaping and threshing machinery, 
but the process can be drawn out so 
that no large extra labour force is re- 
quired and the machinery and power 
units can be used for relatively long 
periods. ‘The climatic conditions are 
usually quite unfavourable to “rust” 
fungi, but they assist forms of plant 
disease which live in the soil and appear 
as “foct-rots” or “take-all.” 

Less important is the northern 
wheat belt in the region of summer rain- 
fall. This occurs in the Darling Downs 
plateau of South East Queensland and 
in parts of northern New South Wales. 
Naturally there is no hard and fast line 
separating this from the previous zone, 
but in its extreme cases the crop de- 
pends for its moisture chiefly on rain 
which has fallen during the preceding 
summer and which has been stored in 
the soil. This soil water is sufficient 
for the germination and early growth, 
but occasional winter showers are nec- 
essary to carry it to maturity and there 
is a good correlation between ‘crop yield 
and dune rainfall. The harvest is 
taken in November before the wet sea- 
son sets in. The disabilities under 
which this region labours are unreliabil- 


ity of winter showers, difficulties of 
harvesting and the necessity for ex- 
pediting the process in seasons when 
rain is early and heavy, and liability to 
rust in years with wet springs. 

The third region is that of Tasmania 
and the upland parts of Victoria. 
Here rainfall is more distributed and 
the more complex types of harvesting 


. machinery often cannot be used. Asa 


result, the area under the crop has 
diminished in recent years. ‘This is. 
one of those regions of the world in 
which recent economic trends have 
been against wheat production and the 
farmers being unprotected by bounty 
or tariff, have gone into other fcrms of 
rural industry. 


If. YIELDS PER AcRE 


The following table which gives the 
yield per acre realised in the past ten 
years indicates that the productivity is 
low; very low wheh compared with 
yields obtained in some of the ccuntries 
shown in the table. 

There are many reasons for this state 
of affairs. ‘The first is the passing one 
that the Australian areas have included 
wide districts which were in the initial 
stages of development as wheat lands, 
and on which normal yields cculd not 
be expected for several seasons. That 
there has been definite improvement 
in yields in the well settled districts can 
be judged from the returns of the 


TABLE I—~Avmragn Waar Yero Par Acre (Bous.) ror Ymars 1919-1928 3 


Country 
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United Kingdom 
France 
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3 Source. 








1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 

33 | 34.1 | 30 9 | 32.6 | 34 1 
20 7 | 23 9| 17.9] 211) 217 
I1 9 | 18 7 | 18.1] 196 | 221 
16 1 | 12 8| 148| 1491 15 6 
l5 2 |112|1838| 96] 108 
8 9 | 128| 135| 12.6 146 
11 7| 102;107į10.7 9 


Commonwealth Year Books. 
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Wimmera district of Victoria, where 
the average yield of 7.6 bushels per 
acre in 1897—1901 reached 19.1 during 
the period 1915-1920. This district in 
which a considerable part of the soil is 
of the “black earth” type is a very in- 
teresting one; the progress made may 
be attributed to the acquisition by the 
farmer of more knowledge, usually 
emp:rical, of the requirements of plants, 
soil end climate. In the first place the 
farmer found that “superphosphate” 
manuring was essential; in the second, 
types of implement and methods of 
cultivation which were particularly 
suited to the black earths were dis- 
covered and also varieties of plant 
more suitable to the district were 
introduced.‘ 

These three prime causes of improve- 
ment are typical for they represent 
three distinct types of knowledge; 
knowledge of the soil and the difficul- 
ties or its cultivation; knowledge of the 
plant and its nutrition; knowledge of 
the p_ant and its relation to the local 
climate. As more intimate under- 
standing of local problems is acquired, 
yields per acre may be expected to in- 
crease further. 
it has recently been shown that on the 
red soils of the Wimmera, yields may 
be considerably improved by dressings 
of gyp3um which seems to act as a cor- 
rective of faulty soil texture rather 
than a3 a direct plant nutrient. There 
will, of course, be cases in which no 
amount of experience or knowledge are 
likely to make the land into profitable 
wheat land at today’s price levels, 
Such creas will remain as pasturage 
until world shortage, however caused, 
again raises the value of the product. 


4 Jourral. Department of Agriculture, Victoria, 
Vol. XX, Part 6, 1922. 

5 For scudies on this subject as applied to va- 
rious districts of Victoria in detail, see paper by 
H. C. Forster and A, J. Vasey in Journal af 
Agricultural Science, July, 1931. 


To quote one instance | 


LACK OF RAINFALL 


Overhanging the whole Australian 
wheat industry like a cloud is the un- 
reliability of the climate. In every 
country the farmers’ dependence on 
and dissatisfaction with the weather 
are matters of common jest, but the 
fluctuations in yield directly attribu- 
table to lack of rain are particularly 
evident in this case. Detailed obser- 
vations of growing crops in the field 
emphasize that this is not mere surmise 
but actual fact.® 

Against this type of disability very 
little can be done. Irrigation is cer- 
tainly too expensive to be practicable 
for very wide areas as gravitational 
schemes are the only ones which could 
hope to supply the water at a low price 
and many catchment areas are already 
tapped for “stock and domestic” or ir- 
rigation supplies. Further, the experi- 
ence of the past in the matter of soil 
troubles consequent on irrigation has 
been cautionary, rather than univer- 
sally encouraging. ‘There is one way in 
which the lot of the wheat farmer in the 
Jess certain districts might be improved. 

It has been mentioned already that 
where annual rainfall is less than about 
twenty inches per annum, fallowing is 
economically necessary because if it is 
not practised, yields fall off very mark- 
edly. The explanation which used to 
be accepted was that this process of 
fallowing served to conserve the mois- 
ture of the season where the soil was 
without crop so that there was a greater 
supply available for the following. year 
when the plants were being grown. 
This theory was never fully accepted 
and the work of Viehmeyer served to 
focus the opposition and as a result of 
numerous experiments on Australian 
soils it seems clear that in many cases 
the true explanations of the beneficial 
results of fallowing are still lacking. 

6 Forster and Vasey, op. cu. 
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If these can be found and the necessity 
of allowing the land to be relatively un- 
productive in one year out of every 
three or more can be obviated, then a 
reasonably big advance will have been 
made. 


* 


Ul. Tes Praesent POSITION 


The fact that the average export 
values of Australian wheat in overseas 
markets for the last ten seasons have 
been 9/-, 5/9, 5/5, 4/8, 6/8, 6/4, 5/7, 
5/6, 4/10 and 5/~ sterling, and that on 
January Ist, 1981, the price stood at 
about 2/8d is indicative in itself that 
the present position of the industry is 
extremely difficult. As difficult is the 
position of wheat farmers in other 
countries which have a large exportable 
surplus or in importing countries with- 
out a protective tariff. On the present 
basis all costs will have to be ruthlessly 
cut, and state aid may be necessary if 
the industry is to be kept going. 

This position can be examined in 
somewhat greater detail with the idea 
of determining how these effects are 
` likely to take place. In the first-class 
districts where by good farming meth- 
ods an average crop of from 25 to 30 
bushels on a two year rotation can be 
produced, land values have naturally 
been high. £15 per acre was regarded 
as a reasonable price three years ago, 
while some well improved and favour- 
ably situated properties changed hands 
at twice that figure. Manifestly these 
values will have to be revised radically, 
and the results of such revaluation on 
farmers who are heavily mortgaged 
need no elaboration. 

Other costs such as rates, machinery, 
manures (superphosphate is an ab- 
solute essential), cornsacks, and sun- 
dries will doubtless fall in time but ex- 
perience in other countries suggests 
that the fall will be a much slower one 
than has been the headlong descent in 
the value of the wheat. Areas will 


have to be adjusted so as to give the 
most economical use of machinery. 
Those parts of each holding with soils 
which are more difficult to manage will 
tend to go out of cultivation for periods. 
Wages will fall and the operator’s own 
cash return will become problematical, 
as so frequently happens in times of 
rural depression. 

These processes of reconstruction are 
bound to be slow and painful. The 
final results must be first the weeding 
out of those who are financially, physi- 
cally, or technically unfit among the 
farmers; secondly an increase in the 
general yield per acre; and, probably, 
thirdly a decrease in acreage under crop 
although in these good districts that 
decrease may not be very large. 

In the marginal districts where soils 
are not as fertile and rainfall is more 
precarious the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Many of these areas are re- 
gions of recent settlement, and the 
finance of the settlers is to a large extent 
based on loans from governments. In 
a recent estimate of the position of one 
of these districts it was calculated that 
the land cost from £2 to £8 to bring 
fromthe condition of scrub into one 
of satisfactory cultivation.’ Further, 
that here even on the better soils in 
districts where 11 bushels per acre was 
a reasonable expectation of the average 
crop, a price of 4/6 per bushel at the 
country station {(=about 4/11 Mael- 
bourne) was necessary to pay all 
charges and leave the farmer a basic 
wage. Roughly 23 per cent of the 
costs were found to be capital charges, 
and 85 per cent wages (going to the 
labourers and owners). 

It seems exceedingly doubtful if any 
sort of cost readjustment can bridge the 
gap which now exists between receipts 
and returns on these farms. It is quite 

T Wadham, S. M., “The Boundaries of Arable 


Cultivation in Victoria,” Egonomic Record, 
May, 1930. 
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certain that a big proportion of land 
which though less suitable for wheat 
production than the better districts, 
has been cleared for that purpose in the 
wave of optimism which came to 
Australia after the war, will probably 
cease production. It seems likely, 
therefore, that unless governments take 
extreme steps to preserve their some- 
what doubtful assets in these regions 
a big decrease in wheat ac 2 will 
occur. Itisas yet too early to vl how 


big this decrease will be but it may well, 


amount to about a million acres in 
Victoria, while West Australia, South 
Australia and New South Wales are all 
concerned and the remarks with which 
this article opened indicate quite clearly 
that shrinkage in acreage under the 
crop is no new phenomenon, 


DIVERSIFICATION OF CROPS 


Nothing has as yet been said about 
diversification as a means of enabling 
the farmers to continue their opera- 
tions. Among the cereals there does 
not seem to be much prospect of 
profizable export save for high grade 
barley in certain restricted localities. 
Field peas do well in winter rainfall 
areas where annual precipitation is 
over twenty inches. Linseed may be 
satistactory when more scientific work 
has been done in the selection and 
production of varieties suited to Aus- 
tralian latitudes and climate. 

One general direction in which an 
advance may be expected is in the 
maintenance of more stock on the 
whea+ farms; in particular the tendency 
to keep sheep bred for meat will prob- 
ably be accentuated. Consequent on 
this will be the provision of crops, 
chiefly oats, for the maintenance of the 
flocks. Such crops can be grown very 
cheaply and are necessary owing to the 
sparse nature of the fodder in many of 
the areas. In West Australia, lupins 


are grown for this purpose; in parts of © 


South Australia, peas are used, whilst 
naturally occurring “clovers” (Medi- 
cago and Trifolium spp.) occur fairly 
freely where annual rainfall is over 
fifteen inches, and spread fairly rapidly 
on land which has been allowed to go 
out of cultivation. 

It is conceivable that the pig in- 
dustry may undergo considerable ex- 
pansion in other areas; in this case 
the production of feeding types of 
barley may well be extended in areas 
which are at present chiefly wheat 
producing. 


IV. QUALITY or PRODUCTION 


The particular virtue of Australian 
wheat is the white colour of the flour 
which it produces. To sọme extent 
this gives it a marketing point which is 
lacking from wheats of most of the big 
exporting countries. In “baking qual- 
ity” 8 it is of intermediate value; it is 
not in the same class as the “hard” 
varieties characteristic of much of the 
wheat area of North America, but on 
the other hand it 1s very much superior 
to the soft wheats of many regions of 
North Europe. From it Australian. 
millers grind a “‘straight.run”’ flour and 
in general do not produce the same 
range of flours as their overseas com- 
petitors. This does not mean that 
they have lost sight of the question of 
quality; they are well aware that all 
the produce of Australian districts does 
not have the same “strength” in the 
same season or from year to year; con- 
sequently a certain amount of blending 
is done. 

The wheats of Tasmania and the 
rainier districts of Victoria are fre- 
quently “soft” in character, but their 


bulk is so small that they are usually 


fairly easily absorbed in the local manu- 
facture of biscuits. The chemists of 


8 Roughly this phrase means its relative 
capacity to produce a large volume of bread from 
a given weight of flour. 
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the agricultural departments of various 
states have carried out much investi- 
gational work in these matters. Asa 
general rule the grain is fairly well 
filled and does not show the pinching 


characteristic of regions where autumn - 


frosts or rust epidemics cause serious 
trouble in some seasons. ‘This and the 
generally uniform qualities referred 
to above make it practicable to 
sell the wheat without differentiating 
it into a large number of different 
grades. 

The actual basis of selling is that of 
“Fair Average Quality” which is as- 
certained in a manner laid down by law 
and depending on the collection and 
mixing of representative samples from 
various districts. The bushel weight 
varies slightly from year to year and is 
correlated directly with the amount of 


rainfall during the later stages of 
growth.’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


In most states the wheat is sold in 
bags containing three bushels and cost- 
ing approximately 10d. each, but in 
parts of New South Wales a state- 
financed, bulk handling scheme is in 
operation. It is extremely doubtful if 
the general adoption of such a scheme 
would be a success in view of the initial 
cost of the silos, the wide fluctuations 
in the crop of many districts and the 
economic way in which the bagged 
grain can be handled by the farmer and 
the transporting authorities under the 
existing scheme in the circumstances of 
the Australian climate. 


°? Barkley, H., in Wheat and Grain Review, 
Aug., 1927. 


Dairying and Other Rural Industries 


By S. M. Wapuam, M.A. (Cantas.) 
Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


AITRYING has been established 
for many years but its products 
could not be exported overseas in 
quantity until refrigeration became a 
satisfactory process in the last decade 
of the twentieth century. It is now on 
an export basis in New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania, 
while South Australia and Western 
Australia have considerable areas de- 
voted to it. 


I. EXTENT AND Status OF DAIRYING 


Fig. XI shows the present geographi- 
cal distribution of the industry.! In 
Queensland the farthest limit is on the 
Daintree River in Latitude 16° S., and 
its chief development is in the coastal 
districts near Brisbane and on the 
plateaus of the Darling Downs and the 
Atherton tableland. 

In New South Wales the most 
progressive district has been that of the 
“Northern rivers,” i.e., on the eastern 
slopes of the Dividing Range and in the 
northern half of the state, where 
numerous rivers have developed fairly 
level fertile valleys. Here again the 
summer is the season of greatest rain- 
fall. Other areas of considerable im- 
portance are scattered along the south 
coast and in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in these, rainfall is more 
evenly distributed through the year. 

In Victoria the two chief dairying 
districts are also between the moun- 
tains and the sea; the eastern one is 
South Gippsland whilst the basalt plain 
of the western district is a strong rival. 


1 For a full discussion see Report of Federal 
Dairy Investigation Committee on Farm Produc- 
tion. From this Report Fig. XI is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Commonwealth Government. 
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Both of these areas have a distributed 
rainfall with a winter maximum. In 
addition, dairying is now making con- 
siderable progress in the irrigation areas 
of the Goulburn Valley. In both New 
South Wales and Victoria some dairy- 
ing is carried on in the drier areas 
bordering the plains. It is of interest 
to note that in some of these areas the 
industry was once well established until 
wool production and wheat farming be- 
came better understood and more 
lucrative. There is naturally very 
great difficulty in maintaining both the 
quantity and quality of the output dur- 
ing the prolonged dry season. 

In South Australia this feature of the 
long dry summer period makes dairying 
difficult and apart from recent develop- 
ments on some of the poor soil areas in 
the south coast sections and also on the 
swamp and irrigated lands of the Mur- 
ray, the industry is not making much 
progress. 

In Western Australia the chief inter- 
est lies in the recent attempts to settle 
the southwest corner of the state with 
dairy farms. Here again the dry 
summer climate and poor soil have 
proved somewhat serious obstacles to 
progress. 

Outside the city milk supply districts 
the main effort is in the production of 
butter for which purpose cream is 
collected by the factories, the majority 
of which are managed on a codpera- 
tive basis. Considerable quantities of 
cheddar cheese are produced, Queens- 
land being the state with the largest 
production. Possibly the fairly high 
temperatures which prevail are partly 
responsible for the relative lack of 
special forms of cheese but apart from 
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this the excellence of this food as an 
article of diet is not fully appreciated 
and consequently the per capita con- 
sumption of about four pounds is very 
low. This in turn-is probably partly 
due to the low prices at which meat 
could be obtained until fairly recent 


times. There is naturally some sort 


of competition between butter and 
cheese, the production of each being 
complementary in some districts. Con- 
den3sed and dried milks, lactose, and 
casein are all produced in various 
localities. 


FLUCTUATION IN PRODUCTION 


The outstanding feature in Austra- 
lian dairy production is the marked 
fluctuation in the total which occurs 
from season to season. ‘This is prima- 
rily due to the fluctuable nature of the 
rainfall in some of the dairying districts, 
the effects of which are accentuated by 
the fact that extremely little hand feed- 
ing is done, most dairy farmers relying 
to a very great extent on the growth of 
grass in the paddocks for maintaining 
their cows. This practice is probably 
economically unsound but the extent 
to which handfeeding would prove 
profitable must vary from district to 
district and it is usually unsafe to 
make sweeping generalisations of the 
virtue of a practice without adequate 
experiment and that at the moment 
has not been worked out on a basis of 
costirg at many places. 

There is no avoiding the fact that 
dairying is a somewhat despised oc- 
cupation in Australia. This may in 
some ways be due to the unremitting 
nature of the work which does not ap- 
peal to a people who take a great de- 
light in action and achievement. Such 
a fact may seem trivial but it does help 
to understand why there has been a 
tendency for farmers to leave dairyin 
and go into wheat production in some 
districts, and to turn their attention to 


sheep in others. Possibly this has been 
the cause of the development of a some- 
what conservative spirit in some sec- 
tions of the dairying community. 
Whatever the cause there is little doubt 
that there is considerable room for ad- 
vance in several directions. 

Dairy farmers have been slow to 
adopt the milking machine. Ad- 
mitted that many of the early models 
had serious weaknesses, and further ad- 
mitted that unless the machine is care- 
fully and thoughtfully used it may be 
both a disseminator of disease through 
the herd and also a carrier of contami- 
nation to the product, yet one would 
have expected that the decreased 
drudgery and greater sense of self- 
respect consequent on the successful 
management of a machine would have 
led to its more general adoption. As 
matters now stand, the use of machines 
is spreading and a type of operative 
which is fully alive to their dangers and 
their value is emerging. When these 
men are in the majority, the tending of 
the cow will become an occupation 
with a dignity which it does not at 
present possess. 


Il. Factors AFFHCTING THE INDUSTRY 


Broadly, the dairying districts fall 
into two classes: the first or northern 
group contains those in which the rain- 
fall is preponderantly a summer one, 
and the second, those in which it is 
mainly winter or spring. It is certain 
that entirely different pasture plants, 
and it is probable that entirely different 
systems of pasture management, are 
necessary in the two cases. Further, 
within each group the varying intensi- 
ties of average rainfall demands further 
variations in the pasture type and 
management. When it is remembered 
that few of the native grasses are able 
to provide the amount of growth re- 
quired for efficient dairying and further 
that successful introduction in plants 
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depends to some extent on length of 
day (i.e., latitude), and to a large extent 
on climatic adaptation, the magnitude 
of the problem becomes clear. 

An instance may be taken from 
Victoria. Here in the southern dairy- 
ing areas, species of perennial herbage 
plants which do wellin England or New 
Zealand are satisfactory on the areas 
where a moderate summer rainfall can 
be relied on in addition to the winter 
precipitation, and where soils are rea- 
sonably good. But even in such 
species it seems probable that special 
local strains will have to be developed 
to obtain satisfactory results; whilst 
over wide areag where soils are poorer in 
nature, quite different types of pastur- 
age must be used. The native grasses 
with mixtures of clovers, many of them 
annuals, give fairly good results but 
better types of pasturage are sorely 
needéd. In the irrigation areas, lu- 
cerne grows well, particularly some of 
the locally developed strains, which 
owing to their shorter resting period 
are a distinct improvement on most 
European or American forms. Alter- 
natively mixtures of clovers and grasses 
which are being intensively studied 
give very satisfactory results on cer- 
tain difficult types of soil profile. 
Until the necessary local knowledge has 
been worked out it will be very difficult 
to ascertain with certainty what the 
ultimate dairy capacity of the various 
areas is likely to reach. 

It seems clear that in many regions a 
mineral deficiency, chiefly of phos- 
phates, has held production back. In 
the southern dairying areas the ne- 
cessity of top dressing pastures with 
superphosphate is becoming gradually 
accepted. In the northern areas data 
are less certain and the practice is by 
no means general. An extension of 
precise information as to the economics 
of the process in all areas will be a valu- 
able piece of knowledge. 


HERDS 


Apart from. disabilities which are 
directly referable to drought periods 
short or long, the conditions of life 
under which the Australian dairy herds 
live are extremely good. Only in 
Tasmania, in upland regions of Victoria 
or southern New South Wales is it ever 
necessary to rug the cows against winter 
cold. Open air grazing is available 
during practically the whole year; the 
amount of sunshine is almost prover- 
bial, consequently disease, other than 
contagious disease, is fairly scarce. 
Tuberculosis occurs, particularly in the 
southern dairying regions. In Victoria 
the attempt to reduce its incidence by 
compulsory slaughter and compensa- 
tion is meeting with success. Pleuro- 
pneumonia is occasionally brought in 
by “carriers” with the movement of 
beef cattle from Queensland and the 
Northern Territory but quarantine and 
other measures are usually able to keep 
most areas free. Contagious Abortion 
and Mammitis are periodically trouble- 
some and are probably the most serious 
menaces the dry farmer has to face. 

The actual average production per 
cow Js low and while this is partly ex- 
plained by the general absence of sup- 
plementary rations it is also partly ex- 
plained by the rigorous nature of the 
systems of herd testing adopted in most 
States which systems are rather more 
severe than those adopted by other 
countries with whom comparison is 
often made to Australia’s disadvantage. 
Further, high butter-fat production 
depends on rigorous selection of cows 
guided by butter-fat tests and coupled 
with the use of bulls similarly selected. 
Consequently during a period of expan- 
sion in the industry many heifer calves 
which ought to be fattened for the 
butcher are kept for milk preduction, 
and depress the general average. Pro- 
gressive schemes of herd testing, reg- 
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istration of cows, and subsidies for 
pedigree bulls are raising the standards 
steadily, particularly in Victoria where 
expansion is not at the moment 
rapid. 


FACTORIES AND TECHNOLOGICAL POINTS 


No commercialised dairy industry 
can maintain its position without ef- 
ficient factory organisation and equip- 
ment. Particularly is this the case 
with Australian butter which, when ex- 
ported, must stand the test of long pe- 
riods of cold storage. In earlier days 
when the use of preservatives was not 
prohibited by law this point may not 
have been of such great importance but 
nowadays faulty pasteurisation or im- 
perfect cleanliness on the farm or in the 
factory must sooner or later lead to 
deterioration in the quality of the 
product.? In this respect the Austra- 
lian industry is in a transitional stage; 
many factories have been reconstructed 
and much new machinery installed in 
bringing the equipment up to the level 
of modern requirements. In this re- 
spect New South Wales led the way 
and in this state and Queensland there 
are now a large number of well designed 
factories equipped on up to date lines, 
whilst the other States are coming into 
line. 

Butter is a very complex substance 
and there is still much to be learnt in 
respect to its various qualities. There 
are many different types of the product 
aud further scientific study of these is 
very desirable. It is at present im- 
practicable to make a high-acid butter 
of the Danish type and to keep it in 
- cool store for a prolonged period with- 
out deterioration unless preservatives 
are added. ‘This effectively limits the 
type of product which can be exported 
and to some extent explains the con- 
stant disparity between the prices of 


2 Wadham, S. M., in Journal Dairy Research, 
Vol. I, No. 2. 


Danish and Australian butters on the 
London market. 

It is now customary for Australian 
factories to sell their butter containing 
as high a percentage of water as the law 
allows (not exceeding 16 per cent). 
This is not a matter of vast importance 
so long as the butter is sold for direct 
consumption as butter, but when, as is 
frequently the case, it is used for blend- 
ing either with other butters or with 
margarine then the purchaser prefers a 
low water content because he can in- 
troduce a greater bulk of water into 
the final product. This probably ac- 
counts for some of the price vagaries of 
butters from Australian and Baltic and 
other countries when sold in London. 


III. Present Position or Darryine 


Statistics show a fairly steady gen- 
eral increase in output, but there was a 
decline in 1915 due to a very serious 
drought in which the dairy herds were 
reduced by 50,000 in Queensland alone. 
Following on this came the War, during 
which there was an excellent market 
for the products in the United King- 
dom. The British Government pur- 
chased the surplus output of butter 
from the Commonwealth at a price 
graduated according to quality. Asa 
result of the scarcity and this guaran- 
teed price the average top price per 
hundredweight in London reached 
299/9 during 1920. Under these cir- 
cumstances the industry was on a 
flourishing basis, boom conditions pre- 
vailed and the market price of dairying 
land soared. 

With the return of more normal cir- 
cumstances the position was reversed 
and in 1922 the price of butter had 
fallen by about 40 per cent. As a 
result a voluntary marketing scheme 
known as the Patterson Plan was in- 
troduced. All factories wishing to 
come under this scheme paid one 
penny per pound of butter produced 
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into a common pool. From this pool 
a bounty was paid on each pound 
exported. In the first year of opera- 
tion, 1926, the bounty was threepence 
per pound, internal consumption being 
approximately double the export. At 
the sam2 time a tariff of 6d. per pound 
was put on all butter imported. This 
had the effect of raising the internal 
price of butter to world price plus 
bounty minus freight. Minor changes 
have subsequently been introduced 
and the levy in 1929 stood at 134. per 
pound and the bounty 4)4d. 

There can be little doubt that the 
scheme ^as served as a stimulus to the 
industry, but on the other hand having 
raised the internal price of butter it has 
automatically kept the cost of living for 
all Australian workers at a somewhat 
higher level than it would have been. 
Every penny per pound by which the 
internal price has been raised has 
meant roughly an addition of 15/— per 
annum to the basic wage. Further, it 
has probably maintained the market 
value of dairying land at too high a 
figure and it has probably prevented to 
a certain degree some of that reorgani- 
sation of which there is considerable 
need. | 

It is clear that the success of the 
scheme depends on a high ratio of home 
consumption to exports. This ratio is 
now being seriously disturbed by a 
falling ot in home consumption owing 
to general distress and also by expand- 
ing production. Consequently future 
bonuses are unlikely to be as large as 
those of the past unless still higher 
levies are made, and to these public 
opinion will scarcely submit. Conse- 
quently even if the scheme is allowed 
to continue, its effectiveness must 
decrease. 

Further, apart from the scheme the 
world price of butter has suffered a 
further serious decline of about 30% 
in the last two years so that the returns 


to the primary producer must in any 
case fall very considerably in the 
present year. 

It is probable that the dairying in- 
dustry can meet this position without 
wholesale disaster although an exten- 
Sive writing down of capital sunk in 
land will be necessary particularly in 
States such as Victoria where in good 
districts the land necessary to keep one 
cow has been changing hands at about 
£100. Better pastures and pasture 
management, steady herd testing and 
culling of unprofitable cows, and care- 
fully arranged reserves of fodder should 
result in a very considerable increase in 
the production per acre. Educational 
and investigational work leading to 
these ends is well under. way and 
although it is too much to expect that 
it will be able to meet every case, even 
if it were allowed to do so, yet it is 
probable that backed by economic 
pressure it will in the end place the 
industry on an even surer footing than 
it has: been in the past. 


IV. Orger RuraL Propucts 


In addition to the production of 
wool, meat, wheat, and dairy products 
there are many other rural industries 
in Australia which have attained vary- 
ing degrees of success. There is prac- 
tically no kind of plant which cannot 
be grown somewhere or other in the 
Commonwealth and the majority are 
essayed. Distance from overseas mar- 
kets is always a serious difficulty and 
an almost insuperable one in some 
cases, and as protective tariffs have 
been freely granted in the past, the 
home market is usually the most 
profitable. Where export has been 
attempted it has frequently met with 
success for a time and has then fallen 
on evil days resulting either in cessa- 
tion or in an appeal for a bounty in 
some form or another. The fact that 
the practice of exporting a surplus in a 
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commodity at the expense of the pur- . 


chaser in the home market is by no 
means confined to Australia is a handi- 
cap inasmuch as the Australian market 
is such a small one owing to the sparsity 
‘of the population. 

It may be justly questioned whether 
sufficient technical information has 
been obtained in all cases before setting 
out on new rural industries. The 
introduction of'a species of plant to a 
new country is in itself a simple process 
but most species contain a very large 
nuriber of strains or varieties differing 
from each other in physiological fea- 
tures as well as in mere details of form. 
Really successful culture depends on 
obtaining the varieties which fit in with 
the demands of the new habitat as re- 
gards rainfall, temperature, length of 
day (latitude), and so forth. 


VARIOUS CROPS 


Barley is an instance. Good crops 
of the varieties suitable for stock feed- 
ing can be grown in many parts of the 
wheat belt but the most highly priced 
malting types naturally fail to mature 
a good sample under the dry conditions 
which prevail at harvest time. Such 
types, however, do fairly well in coastal 
regions where the air is moister, pro- 
vidad suitable varieties are cultivated. 
These varieties must ripen early so as 
to avoid the heat of the summer and 
the only really successful ones are 
Australian in origin. There is a good 
deal of evidence which suggests that 
fresh types should be obtainable which 
would give better results if trained 
workers were available to search for 
them. There is a fair market for 
malting barley from Australia, the 
exports in recent years averaging about 
1.6 million bushels per annum. 

Other cereals, such as maize and rye, 
can be produced effectively in appro- 
priate situations but not at prices 
which would command attention on 


the world market. Of the oats, the 
Algerian types (Avena sterilis) are 
most frequently grown although white 
oats (A. sativa) give good yields in 
Tasmania and other special localities. 
Oats are very frequently used for hay 
and green feed. There is no reason to 
expect any increase in the area under 
cultivation for these crops which must 
be limited by the requirements of the 
home market. 

The same can be said of potatoes, 
although in this case if sound genetic 
work were carried out and resulted in 
the development of more satisfactory 
varieties less prone to virus diseases, 
the average yield per acre would pre- 
sumably increase and part of the area 
of excellent land at present under this 
crop would be liberated for alternative 
production. 

Rice is an interesting case. Its 
cultivation in Australia is recent and is 
practically confined to the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area in New South 
Wales. It has made considerable 
strides in recent years, Californian 
varieties being used. Special harvest- 
ing machinery has been constructed 
and where care is taken, very high 
yields have been obtained. There 
seems good reason to suppose that it 
can be produced at a price which com- 
pares favourably with that of other 
countries. The production can never 
be very great owing to the large quan- 
tity of water required for the irrigation 
of the crop. 

Sugar cane has been cultivated on 
river flats along the coastal districts in 
northern New South Wales and Queens- 
land for many years.’ Indentured 
black labour was used formerly but 
this being prohibited in accordance 
with the White Australia policy, the 
industry came to receive State assis- 
tance in various forms. Stimulated by 
this and by wartime scarcity, its area 

? See Figure VIII, 
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spread farther northward and ex- 
panded until there has been an average 
net export of 141,000 tons annually be- 
tween 1924-1925 and 1928-1929. The 


loss on this export is met by the internal. 


price which is regulated by Parlia- 
mentary sanction. In Victoria there 
is one state beet sugar factory at Maf- 
fra, which has had a somewhat cheq- 
uered career. 


V. ERUIT 


Pomaceous fruits are grown in every 
state, but in view of the poor storage 
qualities characteristic of apples and 
pears of hotter climates, expert is 
chiefly from southern areas. The local 
market normally gives the best return 
to those growers who are in a position 
to use cool stores, and of these there 
are many. Success in the export of 
apples depends on the ability to reach 
European markets at a time (May- 
June) when supplies from other sources 
are short. The cost of packing and 
transport—roughly 8/— per bushel 
case from the orchard to the whole- 
saler—renders it difficult for the re- 
tailer in Europe to sell below 6d. per 
pound, which is rather too high for a 
big expansion of trade. In years of 
heavy crop the markets tend to become 
glutted, especially during the later 
phases of the season. 

In recent years steps have been taken 
to improve the pack and also te over- 
come some of the serious troubles which 
have interfered with the quality during 
transit.+ Attempts to rationalise the 


4See Speceal Reports of Food Investigation 
Board of United Kingdom Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, par-icularly 
Nos. 20, 21, and 2%. Also certain bulletins of 
Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


export are handicapped by fluctuation 
in the magnitude of the crop, individ- 
ualistic sentiments of the growers, and 
further, the short period of the shipping 
season. Pears are rather more dif- 
ficult to transport than apples and their 
export meets with varying success. 
The acreage under citrus has recently 
undergone considerable expansion and 
Australia is now self-supporting in this 
class of fruit. South Africa is in a 
stronger competitive position as far as 
European markets are concerned but 
there is good reason to hope that 
Canada will be able to take consider- 
able quantities in the appropriate sea- 
son. 

The production of dried and canning 
fruits has shown considerable expansion 
during the past decade. Supply now 
exceeds home consumption very con- 
siderably and neither of the industries 
is in a satisfactory state, both having 
to resort to subsidising export by means 
of the local sales. In the dried fruit 
the situation is somewhat assisted by 
the preference granted by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom to pro- 
duce of the British Empire. 

Vines grow very well on the Murray 
irrigation areas and the wine industry 
has been established for many years. 
Many different types are produced and 
a fair export market has been estab- 
lished. Imperial preference which was 
granted in 1926 has served as a 
stimulus. In addition a bounty of 1/9 
per gallon exported is now in force. 
There are signs that overseas consump- 
tion is increasing but both as regards 
improving quality and overcoming 
prejudice much remains to be done. 

§ See Reports of Commonwealth Development 


and Migration Commission on these two 
industties. 


The Decline of Mining 


By F. R. E. Mavipon, B.A., M.Ec., Lirr.D. 
Senior Lecturer in Economica, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Austrelia 


T is not without reason that the rest 
of the world, viewing Australia’s 
short history in terms of her contribu- 
tion of mineral production in the last 
century and a half, should think of her 
as primarily a producer of gold. Gold 
has been responsible for more than half 
the total value of all minerals which the 
country has yielded since the days of 
its first settlement. Indeed, it was not 
until 1919 that gold was displaced by 
coal as the most valuable single mineral 
producer of values in Australia, and not 
until 1924 that it was relegated to third 
place by growing values of silver-lead 
ores and concentrates. 


I. RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
‘Various MINERALS 

Despite its gradually lessening sig- 
nificance during the forty years follow- 
ing its first dramatic exploitation in 
Victoria in 1851, gold in this period con- 
tributed 80 per cent of all mineral 
values. The decade of the nineties 
witnessed a new and rapid increase 
from rich fields in Western Australia 
and Queensland, a slight improvement 
in the still prolific fields of Victoria, and 
a marked advance in the much smaller 
production of New South Wales and 
Tasmania. This advance continued 
unbroken half way through the period 
1901-1910, the decennium of richest 
mineral production in Australia’s his- 
tory. These ten years are doubly sig- 
nificant in representing the peak period 


not only for gold but for the aggregate | 


value of all other minerals. The aggre- 
gate value of all mineral production, 
however, has declined in the two suc- 
ceeding decades. For 1911-1920 it 
was 3 per cent less than for 1901-1910, 
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and for 1921-1980 10 per cent less than 
for 1911-1920. Gold values have 
fallen off much more rapidly than 
those of all other minerals together. 
For 1911-1920 they were 68 per cent 
less than they were in the period 1900- 
1910, and for 1921-19380 were 46 per 
cent less than for 1911-1920. 

Thus it will be seen that with the 
progressive and marked decline of gold 
production which set in in 1904 an in- 
creasing burden has been thrown upon 
other minerals to sustain the high 
mineral production values of Australia 
of the ten years immediately preceding 
the war. In terms of values contrib- 
uted the six most important of these 
other minerals are coal, silver-lead ores 
and concentrates, copper ores, zinc 
concentrates, and tin and tin ore. 
Other minerals are also mined in great 
variety, but their aggregate value in 
any year is very small when compared 
with the aggregate value of these six 
minerals of major significance. 


II. Post-war CONDITIONS IN 
AUSTRALIAN MINING 


Table I summarises the actual values 
of Australia’s chief mimerals for the 
years following the war, and relates 
each to its average annual value over 
the five years immediately preceding 
the war. The falling off in total values 
in this period as compared with the 
previous decade (including the war 
years) or with the decade prior to the 
war raises the question whether it can 
be concluded that Australian mining 
generally, or the mining of the several 
principal minerals in particular, has 
entered upon a long-period decline. 
Only careful examination of the con- 
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dicions which govern production in the 
several industries concerned, and still 
more caution in depending upon prog- 
nostications of improvements in tech- 
nical methods of extraction and of 
changes in the world’s demand for 
metals, will ensure a reliable answer. 
The figures in Table I show that the 
values of the several minerals taken 
singly (with the exception of gold), and 
of all taken together,! have had fluctua- 
tions of increase and decrease, even 
thcugh the period as a whole is marked 
by decline. For all minerals together 
1919-1922 was a short period of rela- 
tively low values (accounted for mainly 
by the heavy falling off of New South 
Wales silver-lead ores and concen- 
trates), after which there was a rapid 
recovery during 1923-1925 to, the 
average level of the ten years preceding 
1919 (the silver-leads and concentrates 
reccvering), followed by a gradual and 
then a rapid decline to 19380, the trough 
year of the post-war period (influenced 
still mainly by silver-leads, but also by 
tin, coal, iron ore, and manganese). 
The significance to the country of these 
last five years of decline is measured by 
an average annual receipt of about 
£1m. less than was received on the 
average per annum in the whole of the 
twelve years of the post-war period. 
If we turn to each of the most im- 
portant minerals in turn, we observe 
first that gold, the production value of 
which had even by 1919 fallen to al- 
most half its average annual level of 
1910-1914, stepped down progressively 
in importance until 1929, but steadied 
its dcwnward movement in 1930. The 
beginning of the post-war period marks 
the point when coal and gold were con- 
tributing substantially equal amounts 
of value to the country. In the post- 
war vears the coal industry has de- 
veloped a generally higher annual pro- 
duction than in any previous period of 
1 See also lower curve m Fig. XV. 


its history, reaching its peak of output 
(both in tonnage and values) in 1927. 
since 1927, however, the coal industry’s 
fortunes have gone through their most 
catastrophic period. By 1930 coal 
values had reached their lowest point 
since 1919, and tonnage had contracted 


to the average annual output of the 
decade preceding 1914. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS OF MUNERALS 


The metalliferous industry in general 
sustained a very big slump in produc- 
tion in the three years immediately 
following the War. As far as silver- 
lead ores and zinc concentrates were 
concerned, aggregate values received 
fell between 1918 and 1919 by no less 
than 66 per cent, owing to the closing 
of the Broken Hill mines through labour 
troubles which began in May, 1919, 
and lasted to the end of 1920, i.e., over 
years when prices were still very 
favourable to the production of these 
minerals. Rising prices lifted the ex- 
port values of silver, lead and zinc 
contents of concentrates in 1922 to a 
level exceeding the 1910-1914 annual 
average, a position gradually bettered 
until 1927, since which year the record, 
especially for zinc, has been one of 
decline? The average annual values 
received from copper from 1919 to 1980 
have been only 86 per cent of the aver- 
age of the 1910-1914 period. Copper 
production in Australia has broadly 
reflected the extraordinary fluctuation 
and depression of the price of the 
metal. Thus, although production 
values were generally high, they passed 
through high, low and high points in 
1918, 1919 and 1920 respectively, only 
to fall to most depressing levels for the 
rest of the post-war period, to such 
effect, indeed, that, with the closing of 
large mining operations in the Clon- 
curry and Mt. Morgan districts of 
Queensland in 1921 and on the Moonta 

t See Figs. XII and XT. 
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and Wallaroo field ‘in South Australia 
in 1923, there remains today but one 
considerable copper producing centre 
in Australia, that of Mt: Lyell in 
Tesmania. 

Among the major mineral raw ma- 
terials, iron ore alone has been on a 
plane very much above its pre-war 
significance, due to the greatly in- 
creased exploitation of South Austra- 
lian ores following the establishment of 
large-scale iron and steel manufacturing 
operations at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, in 1915* and the expansion of 
pig iron production (using both New 
South Wales and South Australian 
ores) induced by another large enter- 
prise partly transferring (and therefore 
excending) its activities from Lithgow 
to Port Kembla in New South Wales in 
1928. The fluctuations in iron ore 
production in the post-war period have 
consequently followed the fortunes of 
the Australian iron and steel industry. 
The rapidly increasing output in the 
wer years continued to mount even 
higher during 1920 and 1921 but 
colapsed in 1922.4 Thereafter, follow- 
ing wage adjustments and improved 
productive methods, aided by tariff 
revision, in the iron and steel industry, 
ircn ore production made progressive 
recovery up till 1928, the contraction 
of 1929 and 1980 marking but one 
effect of the general depression in 
which Australian manufacturing in- 
dustries began to be involved in the 
former year. 

The recent fortunes of tin mining in 


3 Involving from four to six times the ore pro- 
duction prior to this date. For the ten years 
before 1915 some 50,000 tons of local ore were 
prceduced annually for blast furnace purposes at 
Lithgow, New South Wales, and some 60,000 tons 
of South Australian ores annually for smelting 
flux purposes at Port Pirie, South Australia. 

* Through the inability of the Newcastle Steel 
Works, because of inelastic award wage levels, 
cos] prices, and tariff rates, to meet overseas 
competition. See Mauldon, A Study in Social 
Economtos: The Hunter Raver Valley, pp. 106-108. 


Australia, although not so depressing 
as those of copper, have been suffi- 
ciently discouraging. By 1919-1920 
average pre-war aggregate values were 
being received, but thenceforward they 
fell by more than 50 per cent up till 
1923, then steadied and improved up 
to 75 per cent of the pre-war position 
by 1926-1927, but have since slumped 
to their worst level since the War. The 
lesser minerals, the most important of 
which in the post-war period have been 
limestone flux, salt, gypsum, arsenic 
and antimony, have together since 1918 
averaged annual aggregate values 
about twice those of the 1910-1914 
annual average, with fluctuations drop- 
ping to 42 per cent below (1922) and 
232 per cent (1927) above. Bismuth 
and wolfram values fell from significant 
to almost negligible levels after 1919- 
1920. During the last six years there 
has been scarcely less disappearing 
significance for antimony and arsenic. 
Dwincling returns in the last five or six 
years have also marked the production 
of fluor spar, manganese ore, phosphate, 
flint pebbles, shale, platinum, and 
gems. Among those showing a tend- 
ency to increasing values have been 
fireclay, gypsum, kaolin, limestone 
flux, magnesite and silica; and among 
those showing variable returns have 
been mica, molybdenite, opal, osmirid- 
ium, salt, and tantalite. 


Ul. Causar Facrors or FLUCTUATION 
AND DECLINE 


The main characteristics of the post- 
war fluctuations having been thus out- 
lined, brief attention may now be 
given to the causal factors producing 
the variations. Some of these factors 
have already been touched upon. But 
here we may consider those bound up 
in the movements of mineral and metal 
prices on the one hand, and conditions 
in production costs on the other. Be- 
cause of features which distinguish 
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their cases from those of other minerals, 
gold and coal will be considered sep- 
arately. 

As by far the greater part of all the 
major Australian minerals except coal 
and iron cre find their sale on the metal 
markets overseas, the values realised 
move in close correspondence with 
world prices. Australian producers of 
spelter, it is true, have for four out of 
the ten years ended 80th June, 1930, 
been receiving values well above the 
world market price, by virtue of the 
British Board of Trade contract for the 
purchase of zinc concentrates at a flat 
rate of £30 per ton,’ and producers of 
copper have gained some slight advan- 
tage from the considerable proportion 
of their output sold on the Australian 
market at prices somewhat higher than 
those prevailing overseas. None the 
less, despite her third place amongst the 
world’s lead producers, her fourth place 
in silver, and her eighth place in zine, 
Australia’s production of these miner- 
als exerts far less influence upon their 
prices than the prices exert upon her 
production. This is still more true of 
copper, tin and the minor metals. In 
all her five most important non-aurif- 
erous minerals Australia, like other 
countries, stands ready to bring for- 
ward further supplies of ore and smelter 
capacity in response to adequate rises 
in price. 

But prices are essentially high or low 
only in so fer as costs of production are 
correspondingly low or high. Amongst 
the causes of the decline in metallifer- 
ous production reported by a New 
South Wales Parliamentary Select 
Committee in 1922 there were noted 
high cost of production, high freights, 
high treatment charges, and imperfect 
labour conditions in mines. Most of 


$ Losses to the Board of Trade since the com- 
mencement of the agreement have aggregated 
almost £6,000,000, representing a subsidy io 


Australian producers of over £5,000,000 per year. 


the elements in these items may with 
some justice be likewise cited as em- 
barrassing factors in the most recent 
decline. Amongst the elements of 
relatively high production costs are 
backward technical methods, mate- 
rials, wages and the length of the work- 
ing week. Amongst those associated 
with unsatisfactory labour conditions 
are periodic stoppages which seriously 
disturb production schedules. 

Mining managements, like those of 
other industrial enterprises, have been 
prone to complain of high costs in 
Australia during the post-war period, 
especially those associated with ma- 
terials and labour. Complaints have 
been loudest in periods of metal price 
slumps, but’ it has been precisely in 
these periods that the most marked 
efforts have been made to better tech- 
nical processes. Despite the slacken- 
ing of incentives during the period of 
rising prices from 1922 to 1927, the 
percentage of metal recovery has been 
steadily improving and has been no 
mean element in the buoyancy of metal- 
liferous mining. The most recent 
price slump has served to intensify the 
determination to reduce technical costs, 
as is being demonstrated at the mines 
and smelter on the lead-zinc-silver ore 
field at Mt. Isa, Queensland, and in the 
new engineering developments at the 
three large mines at Broken Hill, New 
South Wales. Even the recently im- 
proved methods of handling copter 
ores in Tasmania, however, would 
probably be insufficient to offset the 
present low level of copper prices could 
the producers not enjoy the fortuitous 
aid of a high exchange rate adverse to 
Australia.® 


LABOUR COSTS 


Broadly speaking, the movement in 
costs arising out of equipment ard 


€ At the time of writing (May, 1981), 30% 
against the Australian pound. 
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The curve of nominal wages is an index of the combined nominal wage variation in the two industrial 
groups (a) engineering and metal works; (b) mining 


1. Nominal weekly wages. 


processes has tended downward in the 
post-war period. But what of labour 
costs? Nominal wages in Australia 
for workers generally, and for those in 
engineering, metal works and mining 
groups in particular, have tended up- 
wards from 1919, with some recession 
in 1922 and slight staggering, in 1923 
and 1924, before resumption of their 
general trend up to the break of 1930- 
1981. No mathematical correlation 
exists between the movement of aggre- 


2. Mineral production 


gate mineral production values and the 
movement of nominal weekly wages 
in the post-war period. Reference to 
Figure XIV will show for the period 
1919 to 1925 a general correspondence 
between the upward movement of both 
curves. The fall and recovery of pro- 
duction values in 1921 and 1922 were 
possibly contributed to in part by the 
corresponding rise and drop in those 
two years in the movement of wages in 
the engineering, metal works and min- 
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ing groups combined. But as the rise 
in aggregate mineral values through 
1922 to 1925 occurred in spite of rising 
wages and more rapidly, so their de- 
cline from 1926 to 1980 cannot wholly 
be attributed to the persistent upward 
movement of wages. It is more than 
doubtful whether the general picture 
of the fluctuations in mining would 
have been much different if wage levels 
had been ten per cent lower through 
the whole period, though it does appear 
that the slowness of Australian retail 
prices (to which basic wage rates are 
tied) to conform throughout most of 
the post-war period to the tendencies 
of retail prices in other countries has 
given an added precariousness to the 
export mineral industries. Similar con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the 
cost element represented in the pro- 
gressive tendency to shorter working 
hours, though it must be granted that 
the cost effects of the unusually short 
effective working week in Australian 
metalliferous mining’ are not ade- 


quately reflected in the figures of aver- 


7 The nominal working week in Broken Hill 
mines, e.g., is 85 hours, which means 2714 efec- 
tive hours, worked in five shifts. 


age nominal hours for the country as a 
whole which must here be used. Figure 
XV contrasts the gradual downward 
movement of the weighted average 
nominal hours of labour in Austra- 
lia with the variable curve of aggre- 
gate mineral values over the period 
1919-1930. As with wages, this pro- 
gressive improvement (from the work- 
ers’ standpoint) in working hours was 
no great hindrance to profitable mining 
returns in the years of high prices. It 
may be natural (from the mining man- 
agement’s viewpoint) to condemn the 
persistence of the workers’ claims for 
shortened working hours during the 
years of falling prices, but such a view 
may have insufficient regard for de- 
sirable social tendencies. 

Again broadly speaking, labour costs 
(with which must be included the by 
no means negligible costs involved in 
industrial disputes) have tended since 
the war to render rather more doubtful 
and uncertain the future prospects of 
metalliferous mining in Australia. The 
inflexibility of legal regulations govern- 
ing working conditions in mines must 
also be counted an embarrassing hin- 
drance to recovery. Nor does the 
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present willingness of labour to accept 
an inescapable cut in real wages by 
ten per cent (in view of the loss to the 
national income represented in con- 
tracted export values) suggest more 
than a temporary accommodation to 
meet the national crisis.® 


IV. Tan Specia Casu or Gorw 

The peculiarity which most distinc- 
tively marks off auriferous from other 
types of mining in Australia as else- 
where is, of course, the fact that rising 
, commodity prices depreciate gold val- 
ues. If, as seems probable, the world 
has entered upon a secular movement 
downwards in commodity prices, the 
prospects of gold mining in Australia 
will be progressively favourable. Al- 
ready, as the combined result of the 
latest and most marked fall in com- 
modity prices, the present high rate of 
exchange, and a less obstructive spirit 
on the part of labour, gold mining has 
received a new fillip throughout the 
Commonwealth. Prospecting and re- 
newed developmental work have 
revived in all gold-producing states, 
and Western Australia in particular is 
being buoyed by thepromisingrich pros- 
pects of its Wiluna mine. Cost of pro- 
duction conditionshave already reached 
their old position of the 1907—1908 level. 
Expert opinion, however, would indi- 
catethat the combination of commodity 
price and wage advantages would have 
to be substantially equivalent to what 
they represented in 1896 to make gold 
mining in Australia once again flourish 
in the older meaning of the term.® 


8 This 10 per cent reduction in real wages ap- 
plies as yet (except in a few instances) only to 
occupations covered by awards of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court. There have been 
substantially no alterations in the pre-crisis rates 
in occupations subject to awards of the Indus- 
trial Commissioners of New South Wales. 

® Dyason, E. C., in Annex IV, Interim Report 
of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee, League of Nations, Geneva, 1980. 


Whilst anticipating no return to the 
older days of glory for gold, experts 
know that the auriferous deposits of 
the Commonwealth are by no means 
either exhausted or fully explored.! 
The discovery of a major field (none 
has been found since the nineties) must 
be taken into account as a possibility 
as more complete exploration, aided 
perhaps by aviation, is undertaken by 
adequately equipped prospecting ven- 
tures. But increase in production is 
more certain to come from a continuous 
succession of comparatively minor dis- 
coveries and developments within the 
boundaries of known fields. It is un- 
likely, however, in the absence of a 
major discovery, that the increase will 
be either marked or long sustained." 
Technical improvements in gold mining 
are not likely to be so considerable as 
to offset diminishing returns from un- 
certain ores or the high proportion of 
costs always certainly to be represented 
in manual labour. 


V. Tae Specrat Casn oF Coan 


The production of coal in Australia 
is marked off from other types of min- 
ing by a number of characteristics of 
its own. First of all, during the post- 
war period brown coal extraction in 
Victoria (which became of national 
significance for the first time in 1923) 
has operated under increasingly favour- 
able conditions of market expansion 
and decreasing costs as contrasted with 


10 See the appendices to the Development and 
Migration Commission’s General Report on 
Gold Mining in Australia, 1927. 

u Assuming no major discovery but the con- 
tinued operation of Wiluna from June, 1930, 
E. C. Dyason makes the following estimate of 
future gold production in Australia: 


1981 , . £2,550,000 per annum 
1832 . £2,500,000 “ “ 
1983 . £2,450,000 “ Bs 
1234 , £2,400,000 “ bs 
1650. . 


. £1,750,000 “ “ 
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* Source: Report of Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, 1980. 
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its greater though less efficient and 
more embarrassed rival, the black coal 
industry. With very able manage- 
ment, adequate magnitude of opera- 
tions, highly mechanised processes, an 
assured monopoly market in the elec- 
trical power generation of a whole 
state, and a growing, though competi- 
tive, market for briquettes, the state- 
owned brown coal industry of Victoria 
is one of the bright patches in the gen- 
eral pattern of Australian mining. 

The black coal industry (83 per cent 
concentrated in New South Wales), 
despite its peaks of tonnage and value 
production from and including 1924 to 
1927, has had within it many elements 
of unsoundness in the after-war period. 
These elements of inherent weakness 
became manifest in the precipitation of 
critical conditions from 1927 to 1981. 
Even as early as 1921 the weakness of 
the export position began to be re- 
vealed. Before the war Australia oc- 
cupied a very high place among coun- 
tries able to dispose of a large propor- 
tion of the national coal output by way 
of export. Her average so disposed 
averaged no less than 80 per cent be- 
tween 1909 and 1918; but by 1997 it 
had fallen to a little under 13, and to a 
still lower percentage in 1930. This 
loss was attributable mainly, though 
not solely, to the persistence of advanc- 
ing costs and rigid coal prices from 1920 
onwards. Over a period when coal 
prices in other countries (some of which 
competed directly with New South 
Wales on the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
markets) were moving progressively 
and markedly downwards, the trend of 
Australian coal prices, for both home 
. and export markets, was slightly up- 
wards.” 

12 See Fig. XVI. 


COMPLICATED CAUSES 
SITUATION 


It is possible here to make only the 
slightest reference to the complication 
of factors which have operated over 
the post-war period to create-the price 
dilemma with which the Australian 
black coal industry has been and still is 
faced. Very briefly the complication 
may be said to have been compounded 
of labour, equipment, transport, mar- 
keting and overhead costs accumulat- 
ing to uneconomically high levels in the 
face of a disappearing export market 
and an irritated home market. 

The costs of industrial turbulence 
have been far greater in coal mining 
than in any other mining industry in 
Australia. Thus, of the total of 3,701 
recorded industrial disputes in Australia 


OF PRICE 


-n all industries from 1920 to 1927 in- 


clusive, no less than 2,616 occurred in 
mining, most of these in the coal mining 
industry of New South .Wales. The 
uncertainties of delivery involved in 
these and waterside disputes have 
served to hasten the disappearance of 
overseas custom, and have encouraged 
the development of mechanised brown 
coal winning and the use of substitutes 
for black coal on the home market. 
Not until these and other internal prob- 
lems of industrial relations, as well as 
the industry’s central problem of ex- 
cessive equipment and labour capac- 
ity, are substantially solved can coal 
mining in Australia look forward to a 
healthy future. 


The whole question of coal mining in Aus- 
tralia, in terms of its economic problems, has 
been dealt with exhaustively by the writer in his 
The Economics of Australian Coal (Melbourne 
University Press, 1929) and by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry, 1930 (Report, 
Govt. Printer, Sydney, N.S. W.). 


The Growth of Secondary Industry 


By Hersert Bourton, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Lecturer in Economic History, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


NDUSTRIAL self-sufficiency has 
somehow come to be regarded in 
modern times as the hall-mark of 
nationhocd. In Australia we have set 
our heart on this ideal, and as a young 
nation we are very touchy about our 
nationhood, even as a young man is 
very touchy about his manhood. We 
wish to pass rapidly beyond the stage 
of merely local and domestic sheltered 
industry, characteristic of every new 
country in its early stages. If compe- 
tition of imports hinders us, we seek to 
handicap such competition. The ideal 
is laudable, but in our passionate desire 
to achieve it as soon as possible we are 
apt to overlook whether self-sufficiency 
in our time is worth the cost. How- 
ever, to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the bulk of Australian secondary 
industry was naturally sheltered. A 
great deal of it, if not the greater part, 
still 1s, even today. The authors of 
The Australian Tariff in 1929 estimated 
that half the national income was de- 
rived from the sheltered industries. 
It is impossible to say what amount of 
manufacturing production is included 
in these, but it is certainly substantial. 


I. GROWTH or SECONDARY INDUSTRY 
Since 1901 


At- Federation, according to Cogh- 
lan’s estimate, in Victoria 56 per cent 
of the industrial workers were in indus- 
tries competing with imports: in New 
South Wales 47 per cent. The per- 
centage in other states would be closer 
to that of New South Wales than of 
Victoria, so it is clear that the bulk of 
Australian manufacturing was still 
naturally sheltered. Coghlan gives 
the number of Australian industrial 


workers in sheltered industries as 
98,606 in a total of 198,087.1 The two 
southeastern States led easily in popu- 
lation and industrial growth. With 
67.7 per cent of the total population 
they included 68.7 per cent of the 
industrial workers. Table I gives the 
figures for the individual states in 1901 
and 1928-1929. The figures for the 
latter year are given to show the effect 
of federation on the industrial develop- 
ment of the various states. 

The desire of the young Australian 
nation to see the tall chimneys smoke, 
and to become independent of the out- 
sider has altered the stress in economic 
development. The authors of The 
Australian Tariff point out (page 29) 
that if Australian production had been 
left to follow its natural course after 
1901, we would have expected that the 
growth of the four main groups of in- 
dustries would have taken place in the 
following order of increasing rapidity: 

(1) Mining would grow least, if at 
all, because of its wasting resources. 

(2) Pastoral production would grow 
slowly, because it was older and more 
advanced. 

(3) Agriculture would grow steadily, 
with some encroachment upon pas- 
toral areas. 

(4) Manufactures would grow most 
rapidly. 

The abolition of inter-colonial tariffs 
threw open a wider market for Aus- 
tralian industries, and facilitated in- 
ternal distribution. A prospect of 
rapid development opened up before 
the secondary industries, but young 
Australia wished to speed up the rate 


1 Coghlan, A Statisheal Account of the Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, p. 685. 
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TABLE I—DEGREE or [NDUSTRIALISATION OF THH VARIOUB STATES 





1901 


State Population Workars 
New South Wales. 1,860,000 
Victoria . .| 1,196,000 
Queensland . 494,600 
South Australia 357,000 
Western Australia 180,000 
Tasmania 173,000 

Total... . 8,765,000 * 193,087 


* Includes 5,000 in the Northern Territory. 





1928-29 
__ | Percentage 
Industrial | of Total 
Workers | Industrial 
Workers 
180,806 40 14 
156,368 84 76 
45,031 9 99 
$6,807 8 17 
20,804 4 62 
10,466 2 82 
6,414,000 >| 450,482 100 00 


b Includes 4,000 in the Northern Territory and 8,000 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


of growth. This desire found expres- 
sion in the “New Protection” of 1908, 
and since then the Australian tariff 
has grown steadily both upwards and 
outwards. Beyond a doubt the tariff 
has accelerated industrial develop- 
ment, but equally as certain it has 
been at the expense of the other pro- 
ductive groups. The statistics of 
manufacturing production are rather 
defective for the early years of the 
Commonwealth, but fairly complete 
and accurate figures are available from 
1908. Measured by the prices of 1911, 
the value added by secondary indus- 
tries grew from an annual average of 
£44,000,000 in the quinquennium 
1908-1912 to £75,300,000 for the five 
years ending 1928-1929. This repre- 
sents a growth of 71 per cent during a 
period in which the production from all 
sources grew by about 30 per cent. 
Over the period 1908 to 1928-1929 the 
total population grew by 52.0 per cent, 
whilst the number of industrial workers 
grew by 57.5 per cent. The increasing 
importance of manufacturing produc- 
tion is shown by the fact that, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total pro- 
duction, the annual average for the 


first and last five years of the period | 
shows an increase from 24.1 to 32.1 
per cent. Table II shows this growth 
from year to year expressed in current 
money values, and also measured at 
the prices of 1911. 

Under the fostering hand of the 
Commoriwealth the range of secondary 
industry grew after 1901. Coghlan 
estimated in that year that more than 
50 per cent of industrial workers were 
in sheltered occupations. The present 
number is difficult to assess, and an 
estimate is made with great diffidence, 
but 1t seems that they are now only 
about 40 per cent. Victoria and New 
South Wales have remained the chief 
industrial states. Protection has fa- 
voured them at the expense of the less 
populous parts. The percentage of 
Australian industrial workers in the 
two southeastern states actually in- 
creased from 68.7 to 74.9 in the three 
decades following federation, although 
their population shrank from 67.7 to 
66.4 of the Australian total. This 
explains the continual talk of secession 
in Western Australia, and the com- 
plaints about “the disabilities of fed- 

3 See Table M. 
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TABLE [-—~Tur GROWTA OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION ? 


I sat 
Value of I in Prices 
Year Manufacturing of 191] 

Production 

(£ million) (£ million) 
1808 34.0 38.3 
1909. 86.9 40.3 
1910 42 4 48 5 
1911 47.8 ATS 
1912 58.4 50 6 
1913. 57.7 52 6 
1914 59 0 52 8 
1915 59.2 51 4 
1916 60.85 51.2 
I9I7. .. 65.8 51 4 
1918. ... 2% 70 1 52.8 
1919-20.. .. 92.3 60.4 
1920-21 . ; 101.8 61.1 
1921-22 112.5 62 9 
1922-28... 128.2 686 
1923-24. : 182.7 70.6 
1924-25. .. 188 .0 72.5 
1925-26. 148.8 T4.4 
1926-27 . 158 6 74.8 
1927-28 . 158 6 76.5 
1928-29 159 8 78.4 


eration’ in South Australia and Tas- 
mania. Queensland is pacified by 
protection for her sugar industry, but 
the other states resent a protective 
policy which favours the eastern states 
at their expense. 


II. EFFICIANCY or AUSTRALIAN 
- MANUFACTURING 


The efficiency of Australian manu- 
facturing has attracted the attention 
of Dr. Benham in his book, The Pros- 
perity of Australia, and in his articles 
in the Economic Record, particularly 
No. 3. Mr. Wickens also deals with 
the subject in his article “Australian 
Productive Efficiency,” Economic 
Record, No. 6. The conclusions 
reached are not flattering. Granted 
that such estimates are difficult, and 
that their accuracy cannot be pressed 


3 Figures and price index-numbers from Pro- 
duction Bulletin, No, 23, pp, 167-158, 





It IV Vv 
Value of All | ÚI in Prices II as Per- 
Production of 1911 centage of IV 
(£ million) (£ million) 

$ 
162.5 162 4 23 6 
173.8 178.4 22 6 
185.4 190.7 22 8 
188.4 188.4 25 2 
209.2 194.1 26.1 
220.9 205.7 25 6 
218.6 172 5 30.3 
255.85 198 4 26.0 
261.9 186 5 27 .6 
270.4 180 7 28 4 
291.8 178.8 29.5 
843.6 182.0 83.2 
390.8 29 5 
344.8 29 8 
879.4 81.1 
4900.2 34.0 
454.1 30.8 
481.5 32 4 
447 4 30.7 
452 9 33.0 
447 9 32 1 


too far, yet the same qualifications 
extend to the estimates for other in- 
dustries as well. One cannot suppose 
that any inaccuracy in figures would 
penalise the results for manufacturing 
more than those of other industries. 
Yet Mr. Wickens’s estimates show that 
for the five years, 1920-1924, the pro- 
ductive efficiency of manufacturing was 
less than that of all industries except’ 
Forestry and Fisheries, and well below 
the average of all industries com- 
bined. The average value produced 
by each person engaged in the in- 
dustry, measured of course at constant 
prices, is taken as an index of produc- 
tive efficiency. But it is also neces- 
sary to consider the amount of re- 
sources employed. It is possible that 
the sum of resources per person en- 
gaged in manufacturing is less than in 
agriculture, mining, or grazing. Hence 
4 Economic Record, No. 6, p. 180. 
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TABLE TJ—Tue EFFICIENCY OF AuSTRALLIAN MANUFACTURING > 


I II 
Value Added 
per Person 
Engaged 


Į at Prices 
of 1911 
Year 


1908 .. 
1909... 
1210. . 
1éll... 
1812. 
1918 
1914 . 
1916 .. 
1976 .. 
1917 . 
1918 .. 
1919-20. 
1929-21 
1921-22, 
1922-23 
1923-24 . 
1924-25 . 
1925-26. 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29... . 


the rate of increase in value added per 
person might be a fairer index of manu- 
facturing efficiency. But even here 
the result is disappointing when we 
consiler the growth in capital and 
horsepower used. 

The figures in Column V of Table IIE 
may be taken as an index of the rela- 
‘tive efficiency of manufacturing in the 
Commonwealth from year to year, 
when compared with 1911. It will be 
notice] that efficiency fluctuates a 
good ceal, but, on the whole, seems to 
improve to 1918 and then to decline. 
If the index is reliable the position it 
indicates 1s not very satisfactory. Dr. 
Benham compares the progress made 


6 The above table is taken in part from Ben- 
ham, Economie Record, No. 3, p. 241, but 
amended and brought up to date in accordance 
with the new price indexes and production 
figures in Production Bulletin, No. 28. 





M IV 

Capital per | “Net” Horse | Volume of 

Person Power per Output per 

Engaged at Person Person 

1911 Prices Engaged | (1911=1000) 
(£) 
330 | 654 965 
839 605 1000 
329 699 1012 
321 740 1000 
304 774 1000 
317 843 1006 
338 936 1029 
316 . 994 1058 
336 1 084 1058 
346 1 064 1089 
338 1 161 1092 
308 1 110 1058 

_ 818 1 195 977 

354 1 266 989 
345 1 268 1029 
358 1 $68 1028 
$87 1 894 1006 
378 1 478 1012 
379 1 488 1008 
393 1 574 1085 
46 1 664 1052 


in the United States with that in Aus- 
tralia, very much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. If we compare the five 
years, 1908-1912, with the five years 
ending in June, 1929, in Australia the 
average value added per employee 
increased only 2.6 per cent, whilst the 
capital per head increased by 19.7 per 
cent and the horse power per employee 
by 118 per cent. In the United States 
between 1914 and 1928, according to 
Dr. Benham, an increase of only 17 
per cent in the horse power per em- 
ployee was accompanied by an increase 
of 26 per cent in his volume of output. 


USE OF MECHANICAL POWER 


What are the reasons for this com- 
paratively unfavourable position of 
Australian manufacturing? It has 
been indicated above that the amount 

* Keonomio Record, No. 3, p. 24). 
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of mechanical power used is an im- 
portant factor. In 1903 only 7,447 
industrial establishments out of a total 
of 11,581 were using mechanical power. 
Steam was the chief motive force, 
while electricity supplied less than 8 
per cent of the total power. The gross 
horse power employed was 180,906, but 
the amount used in industry was only 
128,235, an average of .661 per er- 
ployee. In 1928-1929 the gross amount 
of horse power used was 1,679,314, of 
which 753,991 was used in manufac- 
ture, an average of 1.664 per employee. 
Steam still supplies the greater part of 
the power used (932,488 h. p.), but the 
use of electricity has developed greatly 
and it now supplies over 537,000 horse 
power, nearly one third of the gross 
total. Tasmania has developed a great 
hydroelectric station, but in the other 
states coal is used to generate electrical 
power. The number of factories using 
mechanical power in 1929 was 20,304 
out of = total of 22,916, an increase 
from 65 to 88 per cent compared with 
1903. But great though the increase is 
in the use of electrical power, it should 
have been greater still but for protec- 
tion of makers of electrical apparatus. 
Sir George Julius in his presidential 
address to the Institution of Engineers 
in 1926 estimated that since 1907 over 
£6,500,000 had been paid in duties on 
electrical apparatus. This he con- 
sidered imposed an overhead burden of 
£650,000 on industry, and the burden 
was increasing at the rate of £85,000 
per annum. Further, he pointed out 
that in 1924 the average value added 








Years 


1924-25 to 1928-29. 
1926-1930 .. .. 


Average factory 
Pelaco, Ltd. 


per employee in the United States was 
£600, compared with £322 in Australia. 
He attributed the difference to the fact 
that the American worker was helped 
by 8.75 horse power, compared with 
less than 1.50 horse power used by his 
Australian rival.’ 

Difference in the amount of mechani- 
cal power used does not, however, en- 
tirely explain the less efficiency of Aus- 
tralian manufacturing. Other factors 
that must be considered are the size of 
industrial establishments, and the part 
played by the Australian tariff in creat- 
ing backyard factories, or in enabling 
them to survive. Table Iin “Trend of 
the Business Unit in Secondary Pro- 
duction,” in this volume, shows the 
development in the average size of the 
Australian factory since 1908. 


INCRHASED NUMBER OF FACTORIES 


Factories in Australia have almost 
doubled in number since 1903; they 
increased from 11,551 in that year to 
22,916 in 1926-1929. But if any one 
is inclined to jubilation at this growth, 
the small increase in the average size, 
and in the efficiency of factories, ought 
to have a sobering effect. It is im- 
possible to estimate the extent to 
which average efficiency is reduced by 
the number of small factories, but one 
can suspect a good deal. Pelaco, Ltd. 
of Melbourne, a large clothing factory 
for Australia, have kindly supplied 
their statistics for recent years. The 
comparison with the average figure for 
the clothing trade over the last five 
years is very striking. 
















Horse Power No. of Value Added per 
Used Employees Employee 
1 26 £198 5 
198 £345 






Transactions of the Institution of Engineers, Australia, Vol. VI, pp. xciv, exvi. 
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The great difference in these figures 
may not be typical of all industries, 
especially as small domestic workshops, 
often using no power, are particularly 
numerous in the clothing trade. The 
writer tried to obtain statistics from 
half a dozen other large enterprises in 
different industries for the purpose of 
further comparisons, but such figures 
are not easy to get. However, the 
small factory is a serious problem 
in Australian manufacturing. The 
smaller domestic market in Australia 
would largely account for this feature, 
but the tariff must share the responsi- 
bility. 


Til. Carne MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Although protection has made pos- 
sible a greater diversity of manufactur- 
ing, the chief industries are still those 
which held the field when the policy 
was adopted. Table IV shows these 
chief classes of secondary industry; the 


particular industries in each class are 
given in the Annual Production Bulle- 
tins. Several changes have. taken 
place since 1908. In that year the 
treatment of pastoral products in tan- 
neries, ete. occupied over 9,000 work- 
ers, and added a value of £1,488,000. 
In 1928-1929 it was no longer in the 
first ten classes of secondary produc- 
tion, as the manufacture of rubber 
goods and leatherware had become 
more important. The making of 
motor-bodies, other vehicles and ac- 
cessories also gave more employment 
than saw-milling and its attendant 
occupations. The manufacture of 
furniture, bedding and upholstery grew 
greatly in importance; the figures show 
an increase of over 100 per cent. 

The most gratifying feature of this 
period has been the growth of some 
enterprises on a considerable scale. 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany’s Iron and Steel Works at New- 
castle is the most spectacular of these.® 


TABLE IV—Tunp Cumr MANUFACTURING Groves 


No. of Employees 








Group 
1908 
L Clothing and textiles, etc...}| 70,075 
IL Metal works, machinery, 
CLG) Hs bow BW, Bees 48,505 
IO Food and drink, ete. . 40,652 
IV. Books, paper, printing, etc.) 21,448 
V. Vehicles and accessories, 
CLC hea Seta. eas ae 10,784 
VI. Working in wood ....... 21,810 
VII. Stone, clay, glass, ete.. ... 9,420 
VILI. Furniture, bedding, etc.. 7,117 
IX. Heat, light and power.... . 5,754 
X. Rubber goods and leather- 
For ten chief groups 285,065 
All groups.......... wees] 257,494 


Value Added Value Added 
per Employee 
(£1000) (£) 

1928-29 1908 1928-29 | 1908 | 1928-29 
109,108 5,089 24,499 73 225 
98,145 8,000 85,709 165 364 
67,029 8,184 36,125 201 539 
83,887 3,224 12,398 150 $66 
27,094 1,241 8,828 115 307 
25,782 2,7398 8,715 128 338 
19,692 1,604 8,443 170 429 
16,006 832 4,014 117 288 
12,2186 2,470 10,604 429 868 
9,580 | ...... 4,011 oe 418 
418,466 83,383 153,446 142 367 
450,482 88,828 169,800 150 372 


8 See Mauldon, A Study in Social Economics; The Hunter River Valley; also Shann, An Eco- 


nomio History of Australia. 
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Founded in 1912 with its own coal 
mines, iron ore leases, limestone quar- 
ries, railway lines, steamers and 
wharves, it is a good example of an 
integrated undertaking. It began pro- 
duction in 1915, and in 1921 was em- 
ploying 5,500 men. Hoskins at Lith- 
gow has also been making pig-iron and 
steel since 1907, and in 1927 effected a 
merger with the British companies, 
Baldwins, Itd., and Dorman, Long. 
The first blast furnace of the new 
works at Port Kembla was “blown 
in” in August, 1928. These works 
also offer an excellent example of an 
integrated enterprise, though Aus- 
tralian Iron and Steel, Ltd., as the 
new venture calls itself, has not yet 
had time to make itself felt. These 
two companies supply the Australian 
output cf pig iron, and the bulk of 
Australian steel. Unimportant as Aus- 
tralia is in the world production of iron 
and steel,” yet considerable progress 
has been made towards meeting domes- 
tic needs. 

The chief advance in the heavy in- 
dustries has been in New South Wales. 
Victoria has made most progress in 
textiles and in the boot and shoe trade. 
A number of the textile mills have 
attained fair proportions. One of 
these in Melbourne employs over 1,050 
persons, tending 86,290 spindles and 
287 looms. In Victoria, the State has a 
great electrical station at Yallourn, 
whilst the Government controls the 
Tasmanian hydroelectric station. The 
other states have large power stations 
in or near the capital cities. Boot and 
shoe factories, motor-body and con- 


fectionery works, railway workshops ` 


and breweries have also appeared on a 
considerable scale. The size of the 


9 See Commonwealth Year Book, 1930, p. 570. 
The two iron and steel plants mentioned above 
compare well with the rest of the world in the 
modernity and efficiency of their equipment, 
but the domestic market seems too restricted. 


average factory employing more than 
100 has grown from 227.58 to 278.08 
in the period, 1908-1929. This is a 
pleasing feature, as the bigger works 
make for economies of large-scale pro- 
duction. But we might have had even 
greater cause for gratification if the 
tariff had not kept alive a host of back- 
yard factories. 


IV. Nuw INDUSTRIES AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 


After this review of the scope, the 
nature, and the efficiency of Australian 
manufacturing, we may well wonder 
what are the prospects of further 
growth. The advocates of self-sufh- 
ciency look with pain upon the price we 
pay for petrol and newsprint, and 
clamour for the exploitation of our oil 
shale and forest resources. Oil shale 
deposits exist in plenty in New South 
Wales and Tasmania, but those in 
New South Wales are by far the richer 
and more extensive. Companies have 
worked these fields, but at present 
they are confined to experimental work. 

Australia has no forests of soft woods 
to make paper pulp, but her men of 
science have shown that our hard- 
woods give surprisingly high yields of 
easy bleaching pulp. A company has 
planned to establish works at Burnie 
in Tasmania on tide water, where great 
forest areas, abundant water, and elec- 
trical power are all easily available. 
It is estimated that there is sufficient 
wood available to supply Australia’s 
needs in newsprint for sixty years. 
The forests are expected to grow again 
in less than half that time. 

But no one seems to start any new 
enterprise without some kind of help 
from the Government, preferably in 
the shape of a tariff or bounty. Who 
can blame them when our Govern- 
ments are so opep-handed? Not to 
seek a tariff is regarded as failure in 
the first principles of business. The 
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Australian fathers at Canberra re- 
newed the Shale Oil Bounties Act for 
three years in 1929, and recently in- 
creased the duties on newsprint. But 
even so the new companies appear in 
no hurry to start work; perhaps more 
may yet be obtained from a paternal 
government. 


HIGH COST OF PRODUCTION 


But in truth the obstacles a new 
industry has to face in Australia are 
fearsome. We have reached a level 
of costs which threatens all our indus- 
tries with stagnation. In our efforts 
to develop economic strength we have 
given protection all round with a lavish 
haod. As a result every industry is 
burdened with higher costs through 
the protection of its fellows. We have 
gone further towards the position con- 
templated by the authors of The Aus- 
travian Tarif, when “the Government 
would be promoting each industry by 
taxing all the others; and the end, in 
effect, would be a perverted, expensive, 
and very unstable ‘Free Trade.’”’ 1° 

Eand in hand with protection, 
money wages have risen steadily, and 
raised the level of costs. While the 
pric2s of our exports were buoyant 
enough to bear the costs of protection, 
we witnessed an entrancing game. 
Each grant of a new tariff was followed 
by en application to the Arbitration 
Court for higher wages for the workers 
in the favoured industry“ As a re- 
sult, nominal wages have risen to such 
a level as to daunt new enterprise. 
In addition, the protection of coastal 
shipping by the Navigation Acts has 
destroyed our natural protection of 
distance, and handicapped the internal 
distribution of our products. Freight 
rates from Brisbane to Perth equal 
those from Australia to Great Britain. 


10 Th3 Austrahan Tarif, pp. 27-28. 
u Hancock, Australia, pp. 92-94; The Aus- 
trahan Tarif, pp. 118-120. 


Industrial disputes are another bug- 
bear. Secondary industry suffers very 
little from these directly, but the tur- 
bulence of the coal miners and water- 
side workers in recent years has been 
notorious, and manufacturing is de- 
pendent on these. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Professor Copland in his article on 
“Secondary Industry” in Australia 
To-day, December, 1980, stresses the 
need for lower costs and greater effi- 
clency in manufacturing. He recom- 
mends attention to the following 
points: (1) rationalisation and the 
growth of large scale production; (2) 
better relations between employers 
and employees; (3) the association of 
Australian industry with British and 
other overseas enterprises; and (4) a 
reduction in the expenses of merchan- 
dising. A great deal could be done in 
these directions. But the reduction 
of costs could be carried even further 
if we adopted Dr. Benham’s proposals: 
(1) that we should abandon the mini- 
mum wage, and substitute extended 
social services if necessary; and 
(2) that we should return gradu- 
ally to the low tariff policy of the 
young Commonwealth from 1901 ‘to 
1908.4 

The decreasing proportion of manu- 
factures in our exports should make us 
seriously consider these proposals. 
Professor Shann points out that in 
1901 manufactures represented 6.2 
per cent of our export value;'* for the 
ten years ending June, 1929, they rep- 
resented 8.87 per cent. Nearly 47 
per cent of our primary products are 
exported, but less than 4 per cent of 
our manufactures. Considering our 
heavy payments due overseas, and the 


n Benham, The Prosperity of Australia, pp. 
215-246. 

18 Shann, tbid, p. 386. 

4 Commonwealth Year Book, 1930, p. 144. 
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dwindling proportion of manufactures 
in our exports, is it wise to maintain 
the high level of protection for indus- 
try? At least we should give serious 
thought to Dr. Benham’s as well as to 


Professor Copland’s suggestions. Un- 
til we reduce our costs of production 
in some way the prospects of further 
expansion in manufacturing are far 
from bright. 


The Export Trade and Imperial Preference 


By Rotanp Wiison, B.Com. (Tas.), D.Pam.. (Oxon.), Pa.D. (Chicago) 


Pitt-Cobbett Lecturer in Economics and Director of Tutorial Classes, University of Tasmania, 
` Hobart, Australia ‘ 


HE expression of ideals which are 

inconsistent one with the other, is a 
prerogative of public opinion nowhere 
better exemplified than in the sphere of 
inzernational trade. Both in the Old 
and in the New World the voices ery for 
increased exports with restricted im- 
ports, and throttle the cry in their own 
throats by demanding at the same time 
that capital shall not be sent abroad. 

It is due neither to luck nor to good 
management that Australia can escape 
the charge of inconsistency in demand 
ing national economic self-sufficiency 
anc an expanding export trade. 
Rather is ‘it a product of that 
abounding optimism which has piled 
up 2 huge load of external debt. 

Qur escape from the logical difficul- 
ties of lay economics is due, not to the 
economic sophistication of the Austra- 
lian people, but to the temporarily em- 
barrassing decision of the nation’s 
creditors that they are no longer pre- 
pared to make successive annual ad- 
vances of amounts which, incidentally, 
are roughly equal to our accruing in- 
debtedness for interest and dividend 
payments abroad. Even if we restrict 
our imports to the barest necessities, 
and refrain from reducing the principal 
of our indebtedness, we are still faced 
with the necessity of finding an excess 
of exports over imports of the order of 
£35 millions annually, for the payment 
of interest and dividends to overseas 
owners of capital invested in Australia. 


I. Barancy or TRADE AND CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Before proceeding to any detailed 
examination of the export trade itself, 


\ 
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attention may be directed to the bal- 
ance of trade. The introduction of 
capital from abroad has proceeded at a 
very irregular rate, with the result that 
there is no clearly defined period at 
which the value of recorded exports has 
begun regularly to exceed the value of 
recorded imports. The trade position 
is shown in Table I. 


"t 


TABLE [—AVUSTRALIA: PERCENTAGES or Re- 
CORDED EXPORTS ON RECORDED IMPORTS ! 





















Per Per 

Cent Cent 
1826-80...... 23.9 || 1876-80.. 96 6 
1831-36 53 6 || 1881-85 ...| 804 
1836—40 48 7 | 1886-90 .. .| 766 
1841-45 . 72 8 | 1891-95 123.2 
1848—50 895 2 | 1896-1800 121 7 
1851-56 95 7 | 1901-06 180 & 
1856-60 85 1 1906-10 .....} 184 6 
1861-€5 93 0 || 1911/15-16.. | 101 6 
1866-70 03 9 || 1916-17/20-21) 114.2 
1871-76 10 $ 1921-22/25-26 98 8 






1926-27 /29-30 





It will be seen that Australia has 
twice reached a position where exports 
exceeded imports in value, and hastwice 
receded fromit. The position in recent 
years has been an approximate equiva- 
lence of imports and exports, the 
obligations for interest and dividend 
paymentsoverseas being approximately 
equalled by fresh overseas borrowings. 
There is every indication that in the 
immediate future exports will again 
begin to outstrip imports. 

The relative unimportance of the 
“invisible” items, other than capital 


1 Source, Australian Year Books. Exports of 
Ships’ stores excluded from 1906. 
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and interest transactions, in the Austra- 
lian international accounts renders the 
correlation between capital imports 
and the commodity balance of trade 
fairly high. In Table II, which is 
based on data collected by the late Sir 
Timothy Coghlan, and on estimates by 
the present writer of Australia’s annual 
balances of indebtedness from 1908 to 
1930, the approximate imports of over- 
seas capital are sét out. 


TABLE IL—Ausrranim: Estnzatren Net IM- 
PORTS OF CAPITAL (£1,000) 








Imports 
Period of 

Capital 

Before 1871.. . 59,610 
1871-75.. .. 10,418 
1876-80 . 30,241 
1881-85.. 66,944 
1886-90 94,986 
1891-95 .. 23,569 
1886-1900 . -| 89,648 
1901-065 8,201 
1906-10. . —25,667 
1911/15~-16 ... | 112,846 
1916-17/20-21. .| 81,947 
1921-22 /25-26 | 100,177 
1926-27 /29-80.. | 152,776 
Total .... 755,886 


Ui. VOLUME or EXPORTS AND OF 
PRODUCTION 


On examination of the export trade 
itself, and its development since Feder- 
ation, the outside observer will be 
struck by its failure to expand in the 
degree which might have been expected. 
In Table IHI are set out the value 
and the volume of exports per capita 
of the population at selected dates. 

While our exports have increased 
from an annual per capita value of 
£12.80, at the beginning of the century, 
to one of £28.85 during recent years, 
the increase, when appropriate index 
numbers of export prices are applied is 


converted into a slight decrease. It is 
interesting, on the other hand, to notice 
the rise in the per capita volume of 
exports in the decade ending in 1911, in 
which year it reached’ a maximum for 
the whole period. As may be seen 
from the figures in the middle of the 
table, the decline had already com- 
menced before the outbreak of the War. 
The crucial period appears to have been 
between 1911 and 1918, since, even after 
the disturbing influences of the War 
period were at an end, the already low 
level of 1918 was never again reached. 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
readers of this journal that per capita 
external trade is not an infallible index 
of prosperity. In special circum- 
stances such as obtain, for example, in 
New Zealand, it may be such; and, as 
regards short-period fluctuations about 
a trend, it is often a useful index of 
trade activity. In Australia, cyclical 
fluctuations in the value of exports are 
in fact correlated with trade activity, 
as nearly as can be measured, to the 
extent of over .6.? Over long periods, 
however, changes in external trade are 
more a measure of the changing degree 
in which a community is able economi- 
cally to supply its needs from its own 
internal resources. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN HFFORTS 


A number of explanations may be 
suggested for the decline in Australia’s 
per capita volume of exports. In the 
first place, it is possibly significant that 
1911 was the last year of a period of 
withdrawals of foreign capital previ- 
ously invested in Australia. It has 
been demonstrated elsewhere ê by the 


2 See the writer’s article on “Economic Cycles 
ın Australia and New Zealand,” in the Economic 
Record, May, 1980. 

3 In an unpublished doctoral dissertation on 
The Importo; Capital, deposited in the University 
of Chicago Libraries in June, 1980. A summary 
is published in the University of Chicago Ab- 
stracts of Thases, 1931. 
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TABLE IJ—Avsrratia: VALUE AND VOLUME PER Caprra or ToraL Exports ‘ 
R Values Computed on 
rded Values Mass Prices of 1901, 
Year 
Total Per Cap. Total Per Cap. 

7 (£1,000) (£) (£1,000) (£) 
1601. .. 49,696 13 11 49,696 18 il 
1902 . 48,915 11.41 41,517 10 79 
1938. 48,250 12.39 44,290 11.88 
8 yrs? avge 12 80 11 76 
1910 74, 49i 17.04 61,530 34.08 
1911 79,482 17 68 70,983 15.80 
1912 79,096 17.03 65,100 14, 02 
1918 78,572 16 86 61,620 12.838 
1914-15 60,593 12 26 47,215 9 50 
1915-16 ..... 74,778 15.16 50,861 10.23 
1915-17..... 97,955 20 09 55,507 11.28 
1915—18 81,429 16 50 42,446 8 52 
1B1E-19 113,964 22 68 59,742 11.76 
1916—20 140,824 28 55 88,516 12,92 
1920-21. 182,159 24.42 60,331 11.15 
1925-28 148,562 24.83 71,398 11.92 
1926—27 144,895 23.7 75,576 12 37 
1927—28. 145,213 22. QT 65,799 10 55 
Ì yrs.’ avge a’ aaa 23 B5 mts Sve 11 61 


writer that international movements of 
capital tend to be brought about by 
modifications both in the normal flow 
of imports and the normal flow of ex- 
ports. It might be expected, there- 
fore, that up to the end of 1911, when 
the period of capital repayments came 
to an end, a special factor was at work 
to swell the volume of Australian ex- 
ports; and that this factor came into 
operation in the reverse direction in the 
period 1912 to 1930. A further possi- 
ble explanation of the decline is the 
stimulus which the tariff revisions of 
1908 and 1920 may have given to the 
normal development of domestic manu- 
facturing industries, and the costs 
which they imposed on the staple ex- 
porting industries. Such an explana- 
tion does not involve the assumption 
that the volume of total production per 


capita has been falling, and that we 
have been exporting a constant (or 
even increasing) percentage of a di- 
minishing total. Although the Com- 
monwealth index of the volume of 
production is (unavoidably) deficient 
in some respects, and susceptible of 
misinterpretation, the figures in Table 
IV do give some indication of what has 
been happening. 

It is apparent from the table that the 
serious pre-war decline was due to 
decreasing export activity and not to a 
diminished productive activity in the 
country. The latter, in fact, increased 
by over 2 per cent, between 1911 and 
1918, while the percentage of the 
recorded velue of production exported 
declined by 16 per cent. The produc- 

t Source, Data from Australian Year Books. 
Exports of ships’ stores excluded from 1906. 
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TABLE IV—Avsrratta: Percentage or RE- 
CORDED Propuction EXPORTED AND PER 
Carprra VoLUME or PRODUCTION § 











Percentage 


Value on Ex- | Per Capita 


of Recorded | Preduction 


Production 


tion deta are not sufficiently reliable 
for long-period comparisons, but, while 
the prebabilities are that total physical 
production per capita in Australia is 
still at about the 1911 level,’ its failure 
to develop in the manner to which we 
were accustomed before the War must 
cause some misgiving. 

To the extent, therefore, that the 
recent decrease in the per capita volume 
of Australian exports is the reflection of 


5 Computed from data in Production Bulletins 
and Australian Year Books. The volume of 
production figures have been freshly worked out 
using mean year populations, and the new price 
index with base year 1911. It may be necessary 
to warn foreign readers that the recorded produc- 
tion is very approximate and does not cover all 
production. 

8 Cf. Australian Year Book, 1929, table and 
text, p. 1014. 


inferior productive capacity, and only 
to that extent is it to be viewed with 
any alarm. To the extent to which it 
is due to the normal development of 
economic self-sufficiency in a young 
and growing country, it would be un- 
economic to alter it and stupid to de- 
plore it. To the extent to which it is 
due to either of the other two factors 
suggested, external borrowings and 
tariff assistance to manufactures, then 
it is merely the natural consequence of 
the deliberate policy of the Australian 
people, a matter of choice and not of 
necessity. The wisdom of the choice 
may be open to question, but it is 
irrelevant to the present inquiry. 


TU. Natures or Export TRADE 


We may now turn to a brief con- 
sideration of the nature of our present 
export trade and the changes which 
have taken place in it during the 
present century. In Table V are set 
out the average annual values of the 
chief exports of Australian produce in 
the earliest and the latest quinquennia 
which are suitable on statistical 
grounds. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
discussion of the many points raised 
by an examination of the table. At- 
tention must be called, however, to the 
extraordinary preponderance in the 
value of exports of the single commod- 
ity wool, which now accounts for 44 per 
cent of the total. Wheat and wheat 
products supply a further 18.67 per 
cent. The excessive reliance necessa- 
rily placed on these two commodities in, 
our external economic relations is 
largely responsible for the course of 
cyclical fluctuations in business activ- 
ity at the present time. The relation 
of wool and wheat prices to general 
world price levels is one of outstanding 
importance in Australian economy. 

Among the remaining exports are: 
hides and skins, 5.86 per cent; meats, 
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&.99 per cent; butter, 4.88 per cent; (all 
cf which are products of the pastoral 
and dairying industries) and gold, 
8.17 per cent. The most notable 
caanges during the last couple of 
decades have been the decline of gold 


exports (in common with those of most 
minerals other than lead) from 20.56 to 
8.17 per cent; the rise of wool from 
36.23 to 44.00 per cent; and of wheat 
and flour from 9.02 to 18.67 per cent; 
and the increasing relative importance 


TABLE V-—AUSTRALIA: CoMPARATIVE Exports or Home PRODUCE ” 


Commodity 


Wool. 
Hices and sang: 
Meats. . 
Tallow (unrefined) ner 
Wheat 

Flour. 

Suger (cane) 

Fruits (dried) 

Fruizs (fresh) 

Wine 


-ù eae 


Butter .. ; 
Malk and cream . 
-Cheese . ; 
Eggs in shell 


Gold 

Lead 

Concentrates 

Zine (bar, block, vee 
Silver. . : 

Coal 

Tin Grgots) . 

Copper 


Timber (undressed and ne 
Pearlshell,........, 
Sandalwood 


Leather . 

Tobacco (manufactured) 
Soap. 

All other. ..... . 


Total 2xports of Australian produce 





Annual Average 

1904-08 1923--24/27-28 
£1,000 £1,000 Per Cent 
22,278 61,761 44 00 
2,242 8,232 5 86 
2,318 5,607 3 99 
8038 1,338 1 00 
4,444 20,239 14 42 
1,100 5,965 4.25 
11 2,651 1 89 
25 1,575 1,12 
232 1,227 87 
108 580 38 
20 81]. 22 
2,662 6.848 4 88 
5 1,804 -97 
8 283 0.17 
2 108 08 
12,642 4,449 3 17 
1,551 3,874 2.76 
924 1,542 1.10 
2 1,089 81 
941 1,048 74 
1,088 1,016 72 
896 456 32 
2,454 232 20 
91] 1 48 1,348 86 
243 89 874 27 
56 09 252 18 
500 81 628 45 
51 08 878 Q7 
43 07 289 21 
2,997 4 TA 5,427 3 87 
61,493 100 00 ! 140,882 100 00 


? Computed from data in Oversea Trade Builetins. Ships’ stores are included in the figures for 


1904-1905. 


The proportion of gold specie of Australian origin is approximate only. 
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of hides ard skins, cane sugar,® dried 
fruits, and milk and cream. 


IV. DIRECTION or Exports 


Changes in the direction of the export 
trade over the same period are shown in 
Table VI. Apart from Canada coun- 
tries taking less than one per cent of the 


total exports in either quinquennium 
have not been included. It should be 
noted that exports of gold have been 
ignored in the compilation of this table. 
As Mr. E. T. McPhee has observed: 
Gold is largely exported as a ‘make- 
weight’ to assist the exchanges, and, more- 
over, when our production of gold was so 
much greater, that its function in our trade 


TABLE VI—Avsrrauia: COMPARATIVE DIRECTION or Exports or MERCHANDISE ® 






Country 


£1,000 


United ee Gwe Irish Free 






Annual Average Relative 
Increase 
1923-24/27~-88 ee 
Decrease 
Per Cent (—) 
State . due 95,859 40 15 — 
British Possessions: 
New Zealand . ' 1,588 3 49 + 
South African Union 1,861 1 65 — 
British Malaya 878 1 $1 + 
India. 899 1.28 — 
Canada 70 „58 + 
Ceylon. 492 80 — 
Other British Poussan 883 1 82 + 
Total, British possessions 6,117 10 40 — 
Foreign Countries 
Frantei. wesasddsioe 5,685 12 38 + 
JAPA A ee es 529 8.21 + 
United States of America 1,609 5 94 -+ 
Germany 3,896 5 85 — 
Belgium 8,931 5 39 — 
Italy. 172 4 80 + 
Egypt. 66 2 18 + 
Netherlands East Indies 234 1 40 + 
Netherlands . 299 95 + 
Other Foreign Countries 2,248 2 85 — 
Total foreign countries 18,769 €8,853 + 
Total all countries eb 50,245 189,269 0 





2 Owing to the fact that, up to June 80, 1929, the recorded value of exported goods was based 
on prices current in the prinapal Australian markets, sugar exports in the latter period were 
recorded as of a value about double that actually realised on exported sugar. 

? From data in E. T. McPhee, “Review of the Australian Export Trade,” in Economic Record, 
Marketing Supplement, Feb., 1928, and Oversea Trade Bulletins. Reexports are included, but their 


influence is negligible. 


If figures for the five years ending June 80 are taken, practically no difference 


is made to the percentages. The last two years were neglected in order to eliminate any trace of the 


present depression. 
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was nearer that of an ordinary commodity 
than it has been lately, its registered desti- 
mation had frequently no significance in 
locating Australian trade. 


A noticeable feature of the figures is 
the trend of exports to countries out- 
side the Empire, which now take one- 
half of our total exports of merchandise 
as compared with little more than one- 
third in the beginning of the century. 
Both the trend and the present abso- 
lute position of exports to foreign 
countries are of significance in connec- 
tion with the question of Imperial 
Freference, of which something will be 
said below. 

The decline in the percentage of 
exports taken by the United Kingdom 
is in part explained by the decrease in 
her reéxports of Australian products, as 
there has been an increasing tendency 
since the War towards direct shipment 
of staple commodities such as wool, 
skins, wheat, flour and butter to the 
consuming countries. Other declines 
in the percentages are shown in the 
case of South Africa, India, Ceylon, 
. Germany and Belgium. Decreasing 
entrepot trade may account for part of 
the relative decline in exports to 
Belgium; while exports to Germany are 
still in process of recovery from the 
total cessation of trade during the War. 
Increased percentages are now taken 
by New Zealand, Malaya and Canada 
among Empire countries; and notably 
by Japan, Italy, the United States, 
France and Netherlands East Indies 
among foreign countries. Increased 
direct exports of wool, hides and skins, 
and wheat account largely for the 
recorded expansion of exports in these 
directions. To some extent, at least, 
therefore, this apparent expansion is 
fictitious. 


V. IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


From this brief review of the problem 
it may be seen that the development of 


the export trade has not been wholly 
satisfactory, with the result that it has 
recently been attracting increased at- 
tention. Until the ‘depressing events 
of the last few years in the international 
markets for raw materials, the high 
protectionists of Australia, and other 
Dominions, had an economic “margin 
of safety” sufficiently wide to mask the 
effects of their tinkerings with economic 
laws. With this margin receding into 
the ungrateful distance of negative 
quantities the effects have been coming 
more prominently into the foreground. 
Unable to conceal and unwilling to 
reduce the costs of interference, the 
remedy proposed has been to shift the 
costs on to weaker shoulders by bigger 
and better interference. 

With every rise in Dominion tariff 
walls the feeling has been fostered that 
Great Britain should reciprocate more 
fully by increasing the tariff preferences 
granted to Empire products. Not 
unnaturally, the Dominions have been 
moved more by the necessity for finding 
profitable markets for their own pro- 
duce than by considerations of the gen- 
eral material welfare of the British 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless Im- 
perial zealots have not been wanting, 
and many are to be found whose con- 
victions as to the advantages of in- 
creased economic coöperation within 
the Empire are untainted by self- 
interest. The Imperial viewpoint may 
be illustrated from the remarks of 
General Smuts at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1923: 

You cannot fairly claim that the Domin- 
ions should in very large numbers take im- 
migrants from these islands and at the same 
time refuse to help the Dominions in taking 
the produce of the work of their hands. 
The two policies go hand in hand, and I am 
sure that without any inroad on your exist- 
ing fiscal policy you can so shape your 
course and give such preference in future as 
will very much facilitate this work of 
migration and Empire development. 
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Associated with Empire develop- 
ment, of course, is the claim that the 
overseas imperial market will berapidly 
extended, and assured to British manu- 
facturers by the extension of existing 
preferential treatment by the Domin- 
ions. It is from the association with 
Imperial sentiment, however, that 
reciprocal preference proposals have 
received their widest popular appeal, 
though there is also a smaller yet vocal 
interest which views it as one of the 
stepping stones to a general system of 
protection. But the real danger to 
Great Britain lies, not in the postulated 
economic and political merits of the 
proposals, but in the fact that they are 
the practical alternative to the fiscal 
policy which has been blamed for the 
hard winters of the past ten years. 

The fiscal atmosphere of the Empire 
is so thick with political generalities 
and the claims of sectional interests 
that the costs of an extended system of 
reciprocal preferences have been in gen- 
eral ignored. Where they have not 
been ignored they have been denied. 


COSTS OF PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


Preference is protection with a dif- 
ference. The difference is that the 
protecting country pays the piper, 
while the preferred country calls the 
tune. The fact that it is protection 
remains, and that fact involves costs. 
If the Dominions are to gain any real 
benefits from preferential tariffs in 
favour of their products then the prices 
of their products in Great Britain must 
rise. 

For those staple commodities which 
the Dominions produce in excess of the 
British demand—and wheat, the chief 
object of the recent haggling, is one of 
the most important—any rise in price 
to the producer must be preceded by 
unified marketing control. Production 
may or may not be controlled. If it is 
controlled, then we may expect any 


benefits to go ultimately to the receiv- 
ers of economic rents in the Dominions. 
If it is not controlled it is demonstrable 
that part of the cost to the British 
consumer will go to make up the loss on 
uneconomic production beyond the 
present margins of cultivation; part will 
go as before to swell economic rents; 
and part will go to subsidise foreign 
consiumption at lower world prices. 
In the second case there is a hypotheti- 
cal possibility that the demand for 
British immigrants in the Dominions 
would be increased, but the costs would 
be greater than under many alternative 
schemes for subsidising emigration 
from Great Britain. The costs, more- 
over, of granting preferential treatment 
to articles of wide consumption would 
tend ultimately to be concentrated on 
British export industry, and’ would at 
least partially offset the rather indefi- 
nite advantages which might accrue to 
Great Britain from the reluctant recip- 
rocal extensions of existing preferences 
offered by the Dominions. 


GREAT BRITAIN S ATTITUDE 


If the importance of these considera- 
tions is not adequately realised in 
Great Britain itself, the avowed policy 
of the present British Government is at 
least not opposed to them. The practi- 
cal question for Australia is not whether 
preference to Dominions products 
would be proftable to Great Britain, 
but whether the British people are pre- 
pared to grant it. In this connection 
Mr. MacDonald’s recent policy speech 
in the House of Commons is of interest. 
Referring to the Preference issue he 
said: 


If it is going to be a single exchange, our 
imposing tariffs for the purpose of allowing 
a wider field of preference to be shown us, 
the only taruf that we can propose, that is 
worth anything to the Dominions, is a 
tariff on food... . The first thing that 


every Premier says, and in some cases not 
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only the first thing but the last thing, is 
“Tax Wheat.” We cannot do it. 

Unless Mr. Baldwin can convert the 
country to his views on protection, and 
the desirability of pursuing negotia- 
tions with the Dominions for the 
development of an extended preference 
system, it seems that Australia will 
have to content herself with the exist- 
ing and meagre preferences on dried 
and preserved fruits, jam, fruit pulp, 
preserved milk, wine and brandy, 
granted under the post-war tariff of the 
United Kingdom, which the present 
Government has just reluctantly per- 
mitted to remain. While these are of 
some benefit to Australia, they afford 
far from adequate compensation for 
the present preferences granted to 
Great Britain, which, though consider- 
ably less effective than is popularly 
supposed, are undoubtedly of value to 
British exporters. The essential point 
with regard to bargaining for further 
mutual extensions of preference is that, 


balancing costs against benefits, one 
party to the bargain can secure a net 
economic benefit only at the expense— 
and a more than equivalent expense— 
ofthe other. If we are not prepared to 
continue preference to British goods as 
a free gift, then it would be more 
economical to both parties to do away 
with the system altogether. 

There is no justification, therefore, 
for anxiety over the recent breakdown 
of negotiations. There are plenty of 
markets for Australia’s products—at a 
price. If we would take advantage of 
them, we must reduce costs; and one 
method of reducing costs is to restore 
the balance of our top-heavy tariff. 
Given the desire to maintain our ex- 
port trade, neither logic nor virtue 
commends the pursuit of a policy 
which is expressly calculated to restrict 
it, or the exploitation of Imperial senti- 
ment in an attempt to induce the 
mother country to pay for the pleasures 
of her returning prodigals. 


The Finance of Industry: Banking and Credit 


By D. B. Coptanp, M.A., D.Sc. 


Profeseor of Commerce, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, University of Melbourne, 
Melbourne, Australia 


USTRALIAN finance has been 
developed under the influence of 
British methods with special adapta- 
tion to the needs of a primary 
producing country. The early insti- 
tutions—-banks and stock and station 
agencies-——were concerned mainly with 
overseas trade and rural industries, 
and they have remained the most 
important financial institutions. With 
the growth of state enterprise and the 
increase in savings, certain state insti- 
tutions—savings banks and agricul- 
tural banks—have been established, 
and there has been a growth of 
insurance companies and trustee com- 
panies. Finally, the rapid develop- 
ment of secondary production and the 
increasing tendency to raise loans in- 
ternally have increased the importance 
of the stock exchange and company 
organisation. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS ` 


The last mentioned developments 
are dealt with in the following article. 
It is proposed in this article to describe 
the principal financial institutions en- 
gaged in the provision of credit facili- 
ties and to relate them to the banking 
system of the country. For this 
purpose a classification of banking 
institutions should be given. In this 
classification, all institutions that make 
capital available for industrial or gov- 
ernment enterprise are included, though 
some are not usually classified as 
banks.} 


1T follow the classification I made in the 
chapter or. the ‘“‘Banking System of Australia,” 
published in Modern Banking Systems (Holt) 
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(1) The Commonwealth Bank under- 
takes all the functions of banking, in- 
cluding savings bank business, and 
rural credit advances, for which there 
are special departments. But its chief 
significance is its position as a central 
bank, 

(2) The Commercial Banks. Of 
these there are eleven principal and 
nine minor institutions. Three of 
these have their head offices in London, 
and three, including the Bank of New 
Zealand, are foreign banks with 
branches in Australia. The remaining 
fourteen are essentially Australian 
institutions though they have branches 
in London and some have extensive 
business in New Zealand. 

(8) Land and Rural Banks include 
state agricultural banks, credit foncier 
banks, and cotperative credit societies. 

(4) Finance and Investment Com- 
panies include pastoral and land finance 
companies, friendly societies, Insurance 
companies, trustees, executor and 
agency companies, building and invest- 
ment societies, and companies engaged 
in financing instalment purchasing. 

(5) Savings Banks. Of these there 
are, in addition to the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, state institutions in New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Western Australia, and two 
trustee institutions in Tasmania. 

Of these groups, by far the most im- 
portant are the first two, but the 
aggregate funds held by groups 8, 4, 
and 5 are very substantial. Though 


edited by Professors Parker Willis and Beckhart. 
Readers are referred to this publication for a 
more comprehensive account of the Australan 
banking system than is possible here. 
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the operations of these three groups of 
institutions are important, it will be 
desirable to consider them as minor 
banking institutions and later to pro- 
ceed to an examination of the policies 
and organisation, first of the commer- 
cial banks and then of the Common- 
wealth Bank. 


TE. Mrvor BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


In four states—South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia and 
Tasmania—there are state banks that 
make advances to rural producers. 
In Victoria and New South Wales simi- 
lar credit facilities to rural producers 
are made available through special 
departments of the State Savings 
Bank. In 1925 an amendment of the 
Commonwealth Bank Act provided for 
the establishment of a Rural Credits 
Department. In addition to these 
institutions all State Governments 
have made “advances to settlers.” 
The total amount advanced to settlers 
by the organisations of the state gov- 
ernments and outstanding at June 30, 
1928, amounted to £76,400,000, of 
which £8,180,000 was advanced during 
1928-1929. In most cases these ad- 
vances are for long periods, and they 
include those made through the state 
banks and the rural credits department 
of the’ savings banks. ‘The advances 
other than those due to the banking 
institutions were mainly for soldier 
settlement loans and special advances 
for such purposes as irrigation, the re- 
lief of necessitous farmers, drought 
relief, and the purchase of wire-netting. 
With regard to the movement in total 
advances, it is of interest to compare 
the ratio of the amount outstanding to 
the total advances made. At June 30, 
1929, this ratio was 57 per cent com- 
pared with 70 per cent at June 30, 
1922. This is largely explained by 
three changes in the provision of credit 
to producers through such advances: 


(1) there was special activity during the 
period 1922-1929; (2) there was a pro- 
gressive decline in the capacity of 
producers to repay; and (8) advances 
were being made for longer periods. 
The advances made to soldier settlers 
after the War up to June 380, 1929, had 
amounted to £45,000,000, and a spe- 
cial investigation in 1929 estimated the 
total loss in capital and interest at no 
less than £23.5m. This would reduce 
the ratio of loans outstanding to total 
loans made, and another influence 
working in the same direction has been 
the extension of settlement to marginal 
areas. Now that the full force of 
economic depression has exposed the 
over capitalisation of soldier settlement 
areas and some of the more recently 
settled marginal areas, there will be an 
increasing difficulty in securing the 
payment of interest and the repayment 
of capital as instalments fall due. In 
this, as in other aspects of state finance, 
the effects of an ambitious develop- 
mental policy are becoming increasingly 
apparent. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Finance and investment companies 
are engaged in the provision of capital 
for rural industries, in managing es- 
tates and investing trust funds, in the 
familiar business of life assurance and 
its attendant investment of funds, and 
in the usual functions of friendly and 
building societies. The operations of 
these institutions in Australia do not 
differ in ‘any important respects from 
the operations in other countries. 
The pastoral companies are engaged 
chiefly in marketing primary products, 
but they also make advances against 
the sale of such products, grant long- 
term loans to rural producers, and in 
some cases open deposit accounts. 
Their funds are obtained through 
shareholders’ capital and debentures. 
Taking the five most important of 


- 


these companies, the loans, invest- 
ments and advances at June 80, 1930, 
amounted to £29,000,000. They are 
mainly concerned with the pastoral 
industry, and they are the chief bul- 
wark of individualism in finance in 
Australia, Their history is the history 
of the wool industry, and they are now 
the wool broking firms through which 
the system of local auctions for the sale 
of wool is controlled. The efficiency of 
this system is recorded in “Marketing 
Organisation,” in ‘this volume. They 
have been seriously affected by the fall 
in, the price of wool and the rapid 
decline in the value of rural properties, 
` as indicated in the movements of the 
shares of pastoral companies in the 
succeeding article. 

Insurance companies have developed 
extensively in Australia, as may be 
seen from the following statistics: 


TABLE I-—Lom Insupance IN ACSTRALIA 







Policies in force .. . ... 
Amount insured . .. 
Average per policy . 
Annual premium income . 





The total Australian assets of these 


companies in 1928 amounted to £121.- 
5m., an increase of over 25 per cent on 
the corresponding figure for 1925. 


These assets are held mainly in Gov- 


ernment and municipal securities 
(£61.7m. in 1928), mortgages (£32.- 
8m.), loans on policies (£12.6m.), and 
land and house property (£4.8m.). 
These -companies are mainly con- 
cerned with investment in Govern- 
ment securities and mortgages. They 
are very important institutions for 
stimulating savings and making capital 
available for long term investments. 
The friendly societies and building so- 
cieties undertake similar activities, 
though their funds are less extensive. 


` Commonwealth Year Book, No. 


at 
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With regard to friendly societies, the 
93: 
states: “Friendly societies are an. im- 
portant factor in the social life of the 
community, and probably one third of 
the total population of Australia comes, 
either directly or indirectly, under their 
influence.” Ther total funds at June 
80, 1928, amounted to £13,000,000, and 
the funds of building and investment 
societies to £12.6m. Of the latter 
£11.4m. were invested in advances or 
mortgages. The final class of institu- 
tions coming under the heading. of 
finance and investment companies, 
are the trustees, executor and agency 
companies, who were administering 


estates in 1929 amounting to £148,- 


858,000. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS 


The savings banks, as a whole, do not 
offer facilities for drawing cheques, 
but they afford the small depositor 
many of the advantages of a current — 
account, and they allow interest on the 
minimum monthly balance. The rates 
of interest and the maximum deposits 
allowed vary in the different states, the 
highest rate being 4.75 per cent on the 
first £500 in South Australia. The 
most common rate is 4 per cent on the 
first £500, 3.5 per cent on the second 
£500, and in some cases 8 per cent on 
the surplus up to a given maximum. 
At June 30, 1929, the total number of 
accounts opened amounted to no less 
than 4,987,000 or more than 75 per 
cent of the total population. The 
amount of deposits at this date was 
£225,000,000 compared. with £187,- 
000,000 at June 30, 1920. The amount 


` per account rose from £48.16.5 at 


June 30, 1920 to £45.13.4 at June 30, 
1929, and the amount per head ‘of 
population in the same period from 
£25,10.9 to £85.7.7. Itis usually 


` provided that a certain percentage of 


funds may be invested in public securi- 
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ties, another percentage in first mort- 
gages, and the remainder are to be held 
in cash. Thus the Victorian Act 
stipulates that 56 per cent of the funds 
may be invested in public securities, 24 
per cent in first mortgages and 20 per 
cent retained in cash. For the state 
savings banks at June 80, 1929, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent (£92.8m.) of 
total assets were invested in Govern- 
ment and municipal securities, £48.7m. 
in “other investments,” presumably 
mortgages and rural advances, and 
£30.4m. in fixed deposits, £10.4m. 
were held in cash or in current accounts. 
In the Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
the total deposits at June 30, 1929, 
amounted to £50.6m. of which £47m. 
was held in public securities. Govern- 
ments have found the savings banks of 
increasing assistance in raising public 
loans, and in financing advances to 
settlers in some states. The savings 
banks, however, have in recent years 
enlarged their operations in the con- 
struction of workers’ dwellings, and 
this activity, together with the ad- 
vances to rural producers in New 
South Wales and Victoria, are likely to 
impose a strain upon these institutions 
during the depression.? 


LI. Tae COMMERCIAL Banks 


Under Section 51 of the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act, the Com- 
monwealth Parliament has power to 
legislate with respect to “banking, 
other than state banking, extending 


2? Since this article was written the Savinga 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment 
(April 22, 1931). The main cause was the lack 
of confidence in the Labour Government which 
refused to meet mterest on the public debt. 
Reference to this is made in the last’article in this 
volume. Proposals for amalgamation of the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank are now under 
consideration. 
passed extending a morato1ium to the Savings 
Bank and arrangements are being made to meet 
the needs of necessitous depositors. 


Meanwhile legislation has been ` 


beyond the limits of the state con- . 
cerned, the incorporation of banks and 
the issue of paper money.” The 
principal legislation passed under this 
provision deals with (a) bills of ex- 
change, cheques and promissory notes, 
(b) the note issue, and (c) the estab- 
lishment and the control of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The legislation 
under (b) and (c) is dealt with in Section 
IV of this article. It is only necessary 
to state here that an Act of 1910 (The 
Bank Notes Tax Act) imposed a tax of 
10 per cent on all bank notes, and that 
the Commonwealth Bank Act has been 
amended in recent years for the pur- 
pose of converting the Commonwealth 
Bank into a central bank, though it has 
not yet assumed full central bank 
functions. The effect of this legislation 
has been the withdrawal of notes issued 
by commercial banks in Australia, and 
the steady development of the Com- 
monwealth Bank as a central bank. 
The Bills of Exchange Act (No. 27, 
1969) provided for uniform legislation 
on bills of exchange, promissory notes 
and cheques for Australia. No gen- 
eral banking act has yet been passed by 
the Commonwealth, and there is no 
statutory provision regarding the pro- 
portion of reserves to liabilities, and no 
limitations are imposed upon the in- 
vestments a bank might make. One 
of the amendments made to the Com- 
monwealth Bank Act of 1924 required 
the Commercial Banks to settle their 
clearings by cheques upon the Com- 
monwealth Bank, and to prepare a 
weekly statement of assets and liabili- 
ties on a prescribed schedule. It will 
be obvious that none of these condi- 
tions is onerous and that the commer- 
cial banks have enjoyed a large measure 
of freedom. Though this freedom has 
sometimes been used unwisely, notably 
in the 1893 crisis, the commercial 
banks as a whole have inthe past thirty - 
years developed a sound banking 
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practice and their financial position is 
very strong. 

The first and most striking feature of 
the organisation of commercial banking 
is the degree of concentration that has 
been attained. This is made possible 
by the extensive development of branch 
banking, and the rise of a few powerful 
institutions. Fifteen institutions had 
a total paid up capital at June 30, 1929, 
of approximately £39,000,000. Of this 
amount nearly £35,000,0001s accounted 
for by the éight largest banks operating 
in more than one state, and in most 
cases in all six states. If the ten 
largest are taken their total paid up 
capital amounts to nearly £37,000,000. 
Such a degree of concentration in bank- 
ing is in striking contrast to conditions 
in the United States. There were no 
less than 3,441 branches of commercial 
banks in Australia at June 30, 1929, 
and of this number the eight largest 
banks were responsible for 2,835. 
They thus held nearly 90 per cent of 
the paid up capital and operated 90 per 
cent of the branches. Six amalgama- 
tions have been carried out since the 
war, and one new bank—the Primary 
Producers’ bank of Australia—was 
opened. 


ASSOCIATION OF BANKS 


The banks work in agreement upon 
important matters of policy, and in 
Victoria the two Australian banks with 
headquarters in Melbourne and the 
three British banks form “‘the Associ- 
ated Banks of Victoria.” The Associa- 
tion 1s recognised by and usually works 
in close coöperation with the state 
government. In conjunction with the 
Sydney banks these associated banks 
fix the rates of exchange between Lon- 
don and Australia. In normal times 
no difficulties arise in these decisions, 
and exchange ‘operations with other 
countries are conducted on the basis of 
the London rates. Though rates for 
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overdrafts and deposits are matters for 
individual action, these are also fixed 
on a uniform scale. 


BANKING OPERATIONS 


The overdraft system is the accepted 
method of makingadvances. Accounts 
are marked to an agreed maximum, 
securities being placed with the bank 
and interest paid on the amount actu- 
ally drawn by the customer. ‘There 
are consequently very few internal bills 
in circulation. Another reason for the 
absence of such bills is the high stamp 
duties levied by state governments, 
and the absence of an internal bill 
market may hamper the full develop- 
ment of central banking facilities. 

The cheque system is extensively 
developed, and the cash reserves re- 
quired to conduct business over such a 
wide area as Australia is comparatively 
small. Until recently it was the prac- 
tice of the commercial banks to hold 
substantial reserves of gold, the amount 
fluctuating round £25,000,000. Under 
legislation passed in 1929, these re- 
serves have been taken over by the 
Commonwealth Bank and replaced by- 
Australian notes or “cash at the Com- 
monwealth Bank.” Cash reserves be- 
fore the War were about 25 per cent of 
deposits. They fell to 23 per cent in 
1919 and to 19 percent in 1924, and to 15 
per cent in 1929. This secular trend is 
in part due to the change in the control 
of the note issue and the develop- 
ment of central banking, but the ex- 
tension of bank advances during the 
era of prosperity that culminated in 
1929, reduced the proportion of re- 
serves to deposits below what will be 
regarded as the safe ratio under the 
new conditions. 

The important statistics relating to 
banking operations may be summa- 
rised as shown in Table II. 

The fall in coin and bullion in 1930 
is due to the Commonwealth Bank 


\ 
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TABLE II—AUSTRALIAN COMMERCOLAL BANKS ? 
December 
1928 
(£m.) 
Deposits 
Not bearing interest MER 106 $ 
Bearing interest. . . l 170:7 
Total zise du oeaiei 277 0 
Advances and securities 260 5 
Cash í 
Coin and bullion . ae et 25 9 
Australian notes and cash with the Commonwealth 
Bank. . . Sb Bhe SS oA Gane: vi 27.3 
Total cash. . aces 53 2 
| ’ | 
taking over the gold of the commercial 
IV. Tas COMMONWEALTH BANK 


banks. There has been an increase in 
“cash with the Commonwealth Bank” 
for the same reason. Normally the 
ratio of advances to deposits fluctuates 
from 85 per cent to 90 per cent, but in 
the past two years owing to a decline in 
deposits and an increase in the ad- 
vances granted to governments and 
other clients, the ratio has been in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent. The following 
analysis of the advances of one large 
bank in 1927 will serve to indicate the 
nature of the advances made by the 
banks in normal times. 


J 





TABLE WI 
es nage Average 
of Total Overdraft 
(Per cent) 
Primary producers ....| 40 4 780 
Secondary industries 8.7 3,580 
Personal and profes- 
sional ...., ....| 288 429 ` 
Mercantile. .. : 24.7 1,053 
Sundry small advances 29 er 
General average } .. 8&0 


3 Source, The Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record. i 4 


The Commonwealth Bank was es- 
tablished in 1912, and soon rose to an 
important position in the banking 
system of Australia. A State Savings 
Bank Department (now a separate 
bank) was opened in 191%, andit 
absorbed the Tasmanian State Savings 
Bank in 1918 and the Queensland 
State Savings Bank in 1920. The 
rapid progress of the Bank was due, in 
the main, to the financial operations — 
associated with the war, and by June 
80, 1920, profits amounting to £2,765,- 
000 had been earned. Four years 
later the profits amounted to £4,655,- 
000. The Bank established branches 
throughout Australia, and in its early 
history entered upon the normal opera- 
tions of a trading bank. It did not, 
however, issue notes. The Australian 


‘note issue was established under an Act 


passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment in 1910, and amended in 1911. 
The original act embodied the British ` 
principle of a fiduciary issue, but under 
the amendment the proportional sys- 
tem was adopted, and notes could be 
issued to any amount on a gold reserve 
of 25 per cent. The notes were under 
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the control of the Commonwealth 
Treasury until 1920. Since that date 
they have been issued by the Note 
Issue Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank. At first the Department 
was controlled by the Notes Board, but 
an important amendment to the Com- 


monwealth Bank Act in 1924 abolished | 
the Notes Board and placed the note’ 


issue under the direct control of the 
new Board of Directors. The main 
provisions of the amending Act were: 

(1) The appointment of a Board of 
Directors representing special commer- 
cial and industrial interests to control 
the Bank. 

(2) The *abalton of the Notes 
Board and the control of the note issue 
by the Bank. 

(3) The strengthening of the Bank 
by the provision of further capital. 

(4) The granting of power to the 
Bank Board to fix and publish discount 
rates. 

(5) The provision that the private 
banks should settle their exchanges 
through the Commonwealth Bank. 

Capital to the amount of £10,000,000 
was to be provided through the issue of 
debentures for £6,000,000, and the 
appropriation of £4,000,000 from ac- 
cumulated profits. The debentures 
have not been issued, and the capital of 
the Bank stands at £4,000,000. 
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ITS CENTRAL BANKING POSITION 


The policy of the Bank since 1924 
has been directed to make it “conform 
generally to the practice laid down by 
authorities on central reserve bank- 
ing” (Directors’ Report, June 30, 
1929). To this end the following steps 
were taken. First, an important ofh- 
cial of the Bank of England was invited 
to visit Australia to confer with the 
Board of Directors and the commer- 
cial banks. Secondly, the Bank has 
not actively sought business that would 
be competitive with the commercial 
banks. Thirdly, in 1927 the Savings 
Bank Department was separated from 
the ordinary Bank. Finally, in 1929 
the Bank was empowered to take over 
the gold of the commercial banks. 

Though this measure was passed 
mainly for the purpose of providing 
funds with which to meet external 
interest on the national debt, its effect 
will ultimately be to increase the im- 
portance of the Commonwealth Bank 
as a central bank. The special difficul- 
ties of public finance in Australia in the 


' past two years have increased its cen- 


tral banking functions, and it has sup- 
ported governments to an Increasing 
extent. At the end of February, 1931, 
the floating debt of governments to the 


Commonwealth Bank amounted to no 


TABLE IV 





Coin, bullion and cash balances 

Australian notes 

Money at short call in Tondon 

Short-term loans in Australia : 

Government securities (British and Australian) 
Bills receivable in London í . 
Bills discounted, loans and advances . 

Bank premises. : 
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less than £27,500,000. This floating 
debt is, of course, an embarrassment to 
the Bank as a central bank, and will 
not be removed until public finance 
improves. The Bank Board has fre- 
quently urged. governments to reduce 
' their expenditure and so relieve the 
pressure of its funds. 

In view of the position of the Bank as 
a central bank, it is desirable to set out, 
asshown in Table LV, the distribution of 
the assets in the Banking Department. 
On these dates the note issue was re- 
spectively £42.8m., £45.38m., and £44.- 
9m., and the gold reserve in the Note 
Issue Department £22.7m., £18.3m., 
and £19.9m. 

The future of the Bank, however, is 
still in doubt. The Labour Ministry 


in 1980 introduced two banking meas-- 


ures—a Bill for a Central Bank and a 
Bil to amend the Commonwealth 
Bank Act. Under this legislation the 
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Commonwealth Bank would revert to 
a trading bank`in keen competition 
with the commercial banks, and the 
Savings Bank Department would once 
again be amalgamated with the general 
banking department, and a separate 
central bank would be established. 
In the present condition of Australian 
politics it is impossible to state whether 
this legislation will be passed or 
whether the development of the 
Commonwealth Bank will be con- 
tinued.* Another amending act in- 
troduced into the House of Parliament 
provides for the elimination of the 
gold reserve against notes and fixes 
£€0m. as the maximum amount. Like 
the previous “gold” legislation, this 
change is required to meet interest 
commitments in London. 

t For an account of the problems involved, 


readers are referred to my Credit and Currency 
Control, Melbourne University Press. 


Investments and the Stock Exchange 


By C. V. Janus, B.A, B. Con. 
Research Officer, Stock Exchange, eS Australia 


ITLES to value in Australia, in the 

main, take the same form as do 
similar instruments in other civilised 
countries. ‘The legal aspects of Aus- 
tralian investments, from the earliest 
days, have developed in close con- 
formity with British precédent. 


I. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


To meet the needs of a young coun- 
try, especially to facilitate alienation 
of crown lands, real estate securities 
have assumed a large proportion of 
investment business. Of the private 
wealth in Australia in 1921, estimated 
‘at £2,166m., land and improvements 
represented 68 per cent. 

The real estate market is not cen- 
tralised. There are a few large con- 
cerns engaged exclusively in the sale of 
lands and buildings, but the bulk of 
the business is done by small traders 
employing little capital. The smallest 
town supports a real estate agent, 
whose income is largely made up of 
commissions on rent collections and on 
property sales. One or two public 
companies undertake on their own 
account the purchase of broadacres for 
subdivisional sale, but this class of 


business is mainly engaged in by. 


private syndicates and sniall proprie- 
tary limited companies. Real estate 
investments, generally speaking, are 
confined to individuals for residential 
or industrial purposes. Differential 
land taxation on a rapidly increasing 
scale is a deterrent to the amassing of 
a large portfolio of real estate invest- 
ments. This, however, has not pre- 
vented the building up of some large 
“property” estates. 

It is the exception for purchasers of 


real aliie to pay cash. In cases 
where sellers require immediate settle- 
ment the money is found by a third 
party, who becomes a mortgagor. 
The principal lenders are: Life assur- 
ance companies; state savings banks, 
which description covers the newer 
rural banks; building-societies; trustee 
and executor companies; finance and 
pastoral companies; private persons 
who operate generally through solici- 
tors. Trading banks also lend on 
mortgage, but as a rule make advances 
payable on demand. Savings banks, 
which are Government institutions but 
are exempt from political control, 
accept repayments on account of 
principal and interest, half yearly, 
quarterly, or monthly, extending over 
twenty-four to twenty-nine years. 
Building societies lend for terms up to 
twelve years, accepting monthly repay- 
ments. Other lenders advance for 
terms from three to five years, and the 
general practice is for the mortgagee to 
pay interest half yearly or quarterly. 
In normal times the mortgage rate on 
first class securities is about 14 per cent 
higher than the effective interest 
return on Commonwealth bonds. At 
present, renewals in some cases are 
being effected at 64 per cent, but the 
small amount of new business being 
written is commanding rates up to 9 
per cent. 

The most conservative mortgagors 


‘advance only from 50 to 60 per cent of 


the value of property offered as secu- 
rity. Advances up to 70. per cent åre 
not uncommon. Some of the savings 
banks, operating under special hous- 
ing acts, require only 10 per cent 
deposit. 
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The method of financing real estate 
purchases by mortgages is advanta- 
geous to the borrower in a time of rising 
prices. Conversely, falling prices in- 
crease the burden of interest and re- 
payments. 
of sale of agricultural properties, which 
are dependent for thei fulfilment 
mainly on ‘profitable realisations of 
farm products, financing by mortgages 
is apt to result in a large proportion 
of defaults in a period of rapidly de- 
clining world prices. 

The present serious plight of the 
agrarian population is due chiefly to the 
inflexibility of mortgage financing. 
Wheat farmers in particular find it 
impossible to meet their interest pay- 
ments. To solve the problem it has 
been suggested by wheat producers 
that the Government should pass a 
measure providing for the establish- 
ment of mortgage adjustment courts, 
which would be empowered to modify 
the rates of interest payable, and to 
reassess the borrower’s equity in con- 
formity with depreciated land values. 
The inelasticity of financing. agricul- 
tural production by mortgages may be 
contrasted with the flexibility of the 
joint stock method of providing capital 
for secondary industries. In this latter 
case the writing down of values has 
been accomplished automatically by 
the stock exchanges. 


Other forms of investment available 
in Australia are life assurance, bank 


deposits, and stock exchange securities. 
With the exception of the last, these 
are dealt with elsewhere in the present 
volume. We consider below the types 
of securities traded on the stock ex- 
changes and the organisation of these 
institutions, 


Ll. Stock EXCHANGE SECURITIES 


Stock exchange securities are of 
two main types, fixed interest bearing 
and non-fixed interest bearing. The 


) 


For long-term contracts — 
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former comprise Government bonds 
and stock, company debentures, and 
cumulative preference shares; the lat- 
ter consist of ordinary shares and non- 
cumulative preference shares. 

Of the fixed interest bearing group, 
Government issues are by far the most 
important. Of the non-fixed interest 
bearing class, ordinary shares are 
greater in number and represent a 


_larger paid-up capital than do non- 


cumulative preference shares. Com- 
pared with cumulative preference 
shares, those preference shares which 
do not carry cumulative rights are 
insignificant. The most popular pref- 
erence issues are those which are 
preference as to dividend with cumula- 
tive rights, and preference as to distri- 
bution of capital. Ordinary shares 
embrace issues of banks and industrial 
and mining companies. With excep- 
tion of the largest companies mining 
in Australia and a few tin companies 
operating abroad, most mining com- 
panies are registered as no-liability 
companies. 

Shares of no par value are unknown 
in Australia. An attempt was made to 
introduce them some time ago, but 
without success. Deferred ordinary 
shares are sometimes seen, and em- 
ployee shares carrying, in most cases, 
limited rights are issued by a few 
companies. 

Government loans, which are fre- 
quently underwritten by the banks, 
and the successful subscription to 
which is largely attributed to the 
support given by stock exchange 
brokers, are offered for subscription 
in multiples of £10. The rate varies 
with the conditions of the money mar- 
ket and the issue is generally made at 
par. Capital issues by companies are 
most often made in shares of a nominal 
value of £1. 

The large increase in miscellaneous 
industrial is to be noted from Table I. 
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TABLE I—Amount or Loans AND Pam-up Carrran, THE Srock EXCHANGE or MELBOURNE 





The decrease in the pastoral section is 
accounted for by the liquidation of 
B. A. W. R. A.—the company floated 
in the post-war years to dispose of the 
wool clip. Gold companies are not 
included, since this group is now 
relatively unimportant and inactive; 





1921 1980 
(£1,000) £1,000) 
Commonwealth and Victorian Government...| 252,465 267,258 333,673 $34,019 
SAVEA DANK? erisir dern satu enGanvies eres 2,700 ° 4,800 6,500 13,574 
Metropoltan Board of Works.............. l 9,054 11,098 12,480 11,885 
All oboi seei kederan dad daew on TENET 8,648 $1,203 23,101 88,689 
Railway, tramway, trading, and mining deben- i 
TUES bike dP OEE ws WE ee NRE e Siege ace 10,581 10,959 10,479 10,759 
Total bonds, ete..... an. cece eee caro 283,397 325,409 886,183 408,877 
DOES ceren peas Ae ew Re ek NEE Y 25,250 44,296 
Building and insurance societies .... ... .. 5,262 4,658 
Pastoral, trustee and finance.... . .. .... 28,590 11,851 
Breweries. ...... Les “adeeb aad, ves see re 4,166 9,547 
Shipping, tramways, and railways 7,861 8,324 
Miscellaneous 2 weve eee ee verore pere 43,091 114,894 
Total industrial, ete. 2.00.0... cece 193,370 
Silver-lead. ... nan 0 cece ve ue eves 5,161 
Coppers sea ooa bka Gee amaaa ee 2,544 
PEM hes Oke e deue cae 6,587 
Ol caheve tnccwwmtun went -< $,102 
COs) xcagoucind SEEE LIANAN 8,769 
21,163, 


although recently, interest in gold min- 
ing has been awakened. 

Some of the more important Com- 
monwealth Government loans, and 
the yield including redemption, based 
on Melbourne quotations, are given in 
the next table: 


TABLE I]-—Somm COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Yield Including |Yield Including 


Amount Nominal | Market Price, : A 
Outstanding Interest | May 7,1931 | Redemption, | Redemption, 
(£1,000) (£) May 7, 1931 | Sept. 19, 1929 
, (£) (£) 
44,793 94 176 11 11 2 5 12 4 
25,425 98 10 0 8 59 5107 
17,869 93`5 0 6 12 0 5 77 
26,981 99 50 16 19 4 5181 
27,304. 4% 76 6 19 0 5 85 
33,904 ' 97 76 1l 142 n 
63,301 96100 | 7 143 a 
14,494 ....., 99 26 7 10 4 a 





2 These loans were issued subsequent to September, 1929 4 2 2 ; 


+ 
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“Yield including redemption” is 
calculated on the assumption that 
interest i3 capitalised as paid, i.e., 
half yearly. The difference between 
the two last columns is a striking testi- 
mony to the severity of the present 
depression. On May 7, 1931, the 
average yizld of all issues was £8. 12.11, 
and on September 19, 1929, £5.8.9. 

It should be particularly noted that 
the market price of Commonwealth 
loans inclides the accrued interest. 
This method of quotation is uniform 
throughouz Australia. Generally all 
other bonds, and inscribed stock of 
State Governments, savings banks, 
Melbourne, Metropolitan, and Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities are quoted 
at prices which do not include accrued 
interest. Debentures issued by trad- 
irig and mining companies are quoted 
on the same basis as are Common- 
wealth loans. 

Table I does not provide any indica- 
tion of the zotal invested in Australian 
industries. It nevertheless shows the 
trend over the period. There is a 


growing appreciation by small traders. 


of the advantages of limited liability, 
with ‘the result that an increasing 
number of proprietary limited com- 
panies are being incorporated. ‘These 
companies -n the aggregate represent 
a very large paid-up capital. Their 
shares are not quoted on the stock 
exchanges, and any private dealing in 
them is of very small volume. There 
are some lerge and important, public 
companies, which have never applied 
for quotaticn. 

In the Commonwealth the term 
“bucket shops” is practically un- 
known. A 3mall amount of trafficking 
in company shares is carried on outside 
the exchanges, mainly by share hawk- 
ers who operate chiefly in country 
districts. Of recent years a moderate 
business has been done in “timber 
bonds,” whizh are not listed for quota- 
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tion by the stock exchanges. The ap- 
parently attractive returns offered, 
such for example as £500 profit in 
from twenty to thirty years on a £25 
bond which is purchasable on easy 
instalments, account for most sub- 
scriptions. 

Unlike overseas experience, invest- 
ment trusts have not taken root in 
Australia. Within the last couple of 
years one or two such companies have 
been formed. Share capital was.read- 
ily subscribed by many persons. Over- 
taken in their infancy by the severest 
decline in share values in the history 
of the country, these companies have 
scarcely had an opportunity to prove 
whether the investment trust in Aus- 
tralia, where the volume of share busi- 
ness is of small dimensions by com- 
parison with the turnover in London 
and New York, can function success- 
fully. Proposals for floating invest- 
ment trusts are not regarded favour- 
ably by the stock exchanges. 


TI. Stock EXCHANGE ORGANISATION 


Although the organisation, rules of 
trading, brokerage charges, and es- 
tablished practices of any-two of the | 
twelve exchanges in Australia are not 
identical, general uniformity of trading 
methods is maintained by an Aus- 
tralian Association, meetings of which 
are held usually every two years. 
Listing requirements of the exchanges 
in the eastern capital cities of the 
mainland and in Adelaide are the 
same. 

Manegement is vested in a com- 
mittee, the number of which varies 
with the different exchanges. The 
method of trading in the biggest 
exchenges is similar. On each week 
day except Saturday, three calls are’ 
held: “Morning Call” at 10.30 a.m., 
a “High ’Change” at 12 noon, and 
“Afternoon Call” at 8.10 pm. In 
Melbourne there is a further informal 
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call at 4.3) p.m. On Saturday one call 
is held at 10.30 a.m. 

At the “call,” the stocks listed are 
read over by the reader, and buying 
and selling bids are called by members. 
Bids are made at stated margins vary- 
ing according to the price. For each 
kind of stock there is a marketable 
parcel. In the case of bonds, unless 
the caller states that he is quoting for 
an odd lot, it is understood the amount 
is £500 face value. In offering to buy 
or sell shares, unless the number is 
specially stated, the minimum number 
of shares is one hundred if the price be 
under 50/— per share. For higher 
priced shares, the number is less accord- 
ing to a schedule. The marketable 
parcel for shares £25 or. over is ten 
shares. , 

On the conclusion of the reading of 
the lists a clerk calls the list of con- 
tracts made. Subsequently contract 
notes are passed between the brokers 
and between brokers and their prin- 
cipals. There is no clearing-house 
system. Deliveries are made by sell- 
ers at the buying broker’s offices, and 
may be immediately after the making 
of the contract, before one o’clock on 
any trading day other than on Satur- 
day. Payment is required before 2.30 
P.M. on the day of delivery. 

Provisicn is made for forward con- 
tracts. There is a “month buyer’s 
option,” under which the buyer may 
require delivery after three days from 
the date of sale, and six weeks’ con- 
tracts, under which delivery is made 
at the expiration of the time stated. 
For the time being, trading in indus- 
trial shares under these latter contracts 
within the precincts, of the exchange is 
prohibited. Only a small ‘portion of 
the transactions officially recorded, 
even in normal times, are made for 
future delivery. 

Many brokers carry clients on “mar- 
gins,” the cover varying, with the stock 
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held, from 10 per cent to 80 per cent. 
Interest is charged generally at a rate 
of from 1 per cent to 11% per cent above 
bank overdraft rate. The volume of 
margin business on the whole is small. 

In addition to the ordinary stamp 
duty which must be paid in all States 
on settlement of accounts, some states 
Impose a tax on the transfer of shares. 
In New South Wales the rate is 1/- 
for each £10 or part thereof on the 
contract prices; in Queensland and ` 
Tasmania, 6d. per £10. These rates 
apply to all shares, but not to Govern- 
ment securities nor to industrial de- 
bentures. 7 

Brokerage varies on the different 
exchanges. Commission charged by 
members’ of the Stock Exchange of 
Melbourne on Commonwealth and 
state securities is one half of one per 
cent by the selling broker, on the 
contract price, which includes accum- 
ulated interest. The Melbourne rates 
which are charged by the selling broker 
and are divisible equally with the buy- 
ing broker on shares in public compa- 
nies other than mining are ld. per share 
for sales up to: 1/-, 144d. per share 
from 1/— to 5/—- 2d. from 5/— to 10/-, 
and then by varying steps to the rate of 
1 per cent for sales at £5 per share and 
While the rates in Melbourne 
on mining shares are slightly lower 
than those quoted in the foregoing 
table and are graduated on a different: 
scale, they are paid by both the buyer 
and the seller. 


~ 


IV. Securirry Prick MovEMENTS 


Little work has been done in Aus- 
tralia to determine the relationship 
between movements in stock exchange 
security prices and fluctuations in the 
trade cycle. Until a satisfactory 
measure of business conditions is com- 
puted this essential research cannot be 
undertaken. Security indexes com- 
piled by the Stock Exchange of Mel- 
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bourne, however, are available. These 
are the only published series of the kind 
and are furnished regularly in the 
monthly Official’ Record issued by this 
Exchange. Movements in the four 
main groups of securities are shown in 
the accompanying graph. 

The bond curve.is the inverse of the 
curve of average yield including re- 
demption. The average yield of all 
the issues is computed, the reciprocal 
obtained, and the result expressed as a 
percentage of May, 1926, which is 
equal to 100. ‘The preference curve‘is 
based on a similar procedure. Each 
month the average price of the shares 
of the companies comprising the bank 
group and the ordinary groups is de-. 
termined, and an average calculated, 
weighted according to the amount of 
paid-up capital. The base is the same 
as that for bonds and preference. 

Although computed in Melbourne, 
these indexes show the movements for 
Australia, The companies comprising 
each group are representative of their 
class and in most cases are freely quoted 
on the other exchanges. There, is 
little disparity between the prices of the 
same shares on the different markets 
on the same day. Ticker appliances 
are not employed, but telephone con- 
nection exists between many brokers 
in the mainland capital cities. Some 
members do a large interstate business. 
For this reason, and because of the large 
business transacted,’ the Melbourne 
market is an Australian market. 

It will be observed that February, 
1929,, marked the beginning of the 
downward movement in bonds. The 
three other curves commenced on their’ 
downward course in about mid 1929. 
From rough comparisons with other 
economic series it would appear that 
these curves preceded the general 
decline in business activity by from 
three to six months.` Since the, last 


quarter of 1930, ordinary shares have 
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trended upward. March, 1931 wit- 
nessed an improvement in the other 
groups. Í 

Basic economic factors mainly are 
responsible for fluctuations in Aus- 
tralian security prices, but some short- 
lived changes occasionally are due 
to speculative activity. “Bulls” and 
“bears” operate, but their influence is 
slight, especially in the long run. 
There is not that degree of manipula- 
tive trading which characterises some 
oversea exchanges. This doubtless is 
due to two facts—our security market 
is relatively small, and a short loan 
money market is practically non- 
existent. Moreover, most Australians 
are ignorant of stock exchange trading 
technique. 


"PRICH FLUCTUATIONS 


The behaviour of oversea commodity 
prices has an important bearing on 
share prices in Australia. It is to, be 
expected that fluctuations in prices of 
silver, lead, and zinc would directly 
affect the prices of the shares of the 
“Barrier” companies; alb of which are 
engaged in the production of lead 
and zine concentrates. Butfrequently, 
movements in the rest of the share 
market are attributed to changes in 
London metal prices. The reason 
probably lies in the fact that the total 
value of business transacted in “ Bar- 
riers” in one day is proportionately - 
larger than the ratio which the paid-up 
capital of these combined companies 
bears to the paid-up capital of the rest 
of the market. ie 

That a high degree of correlation 
exists between “Barrier” share prices 
and the prices of lead and zinc may be 
surmised, but the close consilience of 
the movements as evidenced by a 


' coefficient of correlation could scarcely 


have been predicted. Computed from 
five-monthly moving averages of the 
indexes respectively of shares and lead 
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TABLE [1-—Inpex Nuarrns or Srrver-Leap SHARE Prices 
(May 1926 =100) 
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Quarter Ended 
March 
June.. . 108 1 
September 110 0 
December 


over a period of three and a half years, 
the coefficient was +.96. Lead was 
chosen, since zinc was sold over most 
of the period under an agreement with 
the British Board of Trade, which 
guaranteed a price of not less than £80 
per ton. 

Another class of shares which is 
directly influenced by world condi- 
tions is the pastoral group. Falling 
wool prices have been accompanied by 
declining share values. 

In common with the experience 
recorded overseas, Australian stock 
exchange securities have been heavily 
written down during the present de- 
pression. In September last, when, 
as it subsequently proved, ordinary 






shares were about at their lowest point, 
J estimated the decline in values on the 
Melbourne market of industrial shares, 
from the average value for the year 
ended June, 1929, to be in the vicinity 
of 52 per cent. This represented a 
recession of roughly £151,000,000. 
Over the same period, bank shares fell 
88 per cent, which was equivalent 
to a writing down of £34,000,000. 
Comibining these figures and allowing 
for other groups, such as mining, ship- 
ping, anc so forth, but omitting gilt- 
edged securities, an estimated capital 
loss at September, 1980 of £250,000,000 
would not be unreasonable. Bank 
shares and preference, it will be seen, 
subsequently declined further. 


TABLE IV-—Ixpex Numepers or PastoraL SHARE Pricna 
(May 1926100) 





Marketing Organisation 


By A. G. Warrnam, B.A., B.Com. | 
Lecturer in Marketing, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


I. COMMODITIES FREE FROM 
STATUTORY CONTROL 


(a) Wool. Australian wool is pro- 
‘duced almost entirely for export, less 
than 6 per cent being required for home 
consumption. Over 90 per cent of the 
production is marketed in Australia, 
and of this, 95 per cent is sold by auc- 
tion through brokerage houses, some 
of which are codperative. The sales 
are attended by buyers from all the 
‘large oversea consuming centres. The 
leading brokerage houses are joint- 
stock companies, large blocks of shares 
being in producers’ hands. Although 
the selling of wool is their most im- 
portant fonction, these companies per- 
form a number of other services, such 
as the financing and operating of sta- 
tions; furnishing station supplies and 
acting as selling agents for stations and 
live stock. 

The codperative houses, of which 
there are seven, dispose of about 16 
per cent of the clips, but their systems 
of handling and making returns are 
identical with those of the joint-stock 
brokers. The brokers do a strictly 
commission business and buy no wool 
on their own account; it must be offered 
at auction, but the producer may set 
a reserve price. Three organisations 
now exist in the trade: (1) the Austra- 
lian Wool Growers’ Council, an as- 
sociation of the leading wool growers 
formed to act in conjunction with the 
selling brokers; (2) the National Coun- 
cil of Wocl Selling Brokers (N. C. W. 
S. B.) which consists of all wool selling 
houses, including codperatives; and (8) 
the Wool Buyers’ Association. 

The Australian Wool Growers’ Coun- 


cil and the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers, acting in conjunction, 
allocate the quantity of wool to be of- 
fered at each series, and at each selling 
centre (the capital cities and three 
other large cities). This allocation is 
further subdivided among the broker- 


‘age houses in each centre-on the basis 


of their store holdings. They also 
determine the time of sales and the 
period‘over which they shall be spread 
—usually about eight months from 
September to May—the object being to 
maintain prices at a fairly constant 
level. The N. C. W. S. B. determines 
the brokerage commission storage and 
insurance rates; and conjointly with 
the Wool Buyers’ Association, the 
terms of sale. These two organisa- 
tions are governed by rules arrived at 
jointly. ¢ 

(b) Wheat. In the assembly of 
wheat for export, the grower has the 
following marketing methods available 
to him: (1) selling outright to private 
merchants or millers for cash at country 
railway station; (2) pooling with the 
voluntary pools and receiving an ad- 
vance of roughly 80 per cent of the 
estimated value on delivery at country 
railway station, followed by further 
payments as proceeds become avail- 
able; (3) storing with private merchants 
or codperative companies and subse- 
quently selling as and when the grower 
chooses or in some cases transferring 
to a pool. In Queensland there is a 
compulsory State pool, ‘but the crop 
is not generally large enough to provide 
a surplus for export. The merchants 
in the export trade are confined to a 
few large firms operating on an inter- 
national scale. These firms buy on 


lll 
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daily cabled quotations from the world’s 
markets, and not wishing to risk hold- 
ing, they sell immediately. On the 
termination of the Commonwealth 
compulsory war-time pool in 1991, 
new machinery, was required.. A State 
compulsory pool was continued for 
one year in Western Australia, but 
in the other States, voluntary cotpera- 
tive pools with management entirely 
in the hards of growers were set up, 
mainly on the initiative of existing 
farmers’ codperative . societies. The 
Western Australian pool is now on a 
voluntary -basis like the others. The 
variable and uncertain support of the 
pools is shown in the following state- 
ment: 
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Instead of a series of official grades, 
there is only one—F. A. Q. (Fair Aver- 
age Quality). This also applies to the 
wheat handled in bulk and is due to the 
clean and uniform quality of Australian 
wheat, less than 14% per cent of which 
is “off grade.” Another contributing 
factor has been the absence of the 
binding contract between pool and 
grower. The pools in South Australia 
(1927) and Victoria (1928). have insti- 
tuted the contract system, both requir- 
ing a minimum quota of 40 per cent 
before they would agree to operate. 
The contract requires the grower to 
deliver the whole of his wheat to the 
pool for a period of three years. Fail- 
ing the security afforded by grower’s 
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New South Wales. . | 58 4] 408 38 
Victoria... . ne 78 66 60 
South Austraha. .| 80 44 $8 
Western Australia. 96 81 40 


That, Australian wheat pools have 
not been accorded the same patronage 
as those’in Canada is largely attribut- 
able, no doubt, to differences in market- 
ing cond:tions. With the exception 
of New South Wales, where bulk 
handling facilities capable of storing 
a little over twenty million bushels at 
one filling, and through which about 
one-third of the New South Wales 
export is passed, are available, wheat 
js marketed in three-bushel sacks. 
The climate of Australia permits out- 
door storage of this wheat, thus public 
storage has not been systematised. 

1The New South Wales Pool is operated by 
the Farmers and Graziers Cooperative Co. Ltd.; 
the Victorian by the Victorian Wheatgiowers 
Corporation Ltd.; the South Austrahan by the 
South Australian Farmers Cooperative Umon; 
and the Western Australian by Westralian 
Farmers Ltd. 
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contracts or by “hedging,” ? the credit 
of the state has been invoked until re- 
cently to guarantee the banks the dis- 
bursements of the pools to the growers. 
. Since the season 1924-25, the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of England 
has financed the Western Australian 
pool; the other pools are now financed 
by the Rural Credits Department of 
the Commonwealth Bank. Each state 
pool operates independently and there 
is no agreed selling policy between 
them. New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia, however, 
have a joint marketing agency in 

2 There are no organised exchanges for “fu- 
tur2” dealings in any commodities in Australia. 
A considerable weight of opmion favours the 
establishment of an organised market for dealings 


in wool futures, since it has been amply demon- 
strated that gradings to fulfil the requirements 


t of such a market are practicable. 
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London—the Overseas Farmers’ Fed- 
eration Ltd.—which has a seat on the 
“Baltic” Exchange. 

As attempts to obviate interstate 


competition on the world’s markets. 


by the establishment of a voluntary 
Commonwealth wheat pool have not 
been successful, the Commonwealth 
Government has the provision of ex- 
port control machinery under con- 
sideration. In June, 1930, a bill for 
the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Wheat Pool and providing a guaranteed 
price tc the wheat growers was sub- 
mitted to Parliament. At least three 
of the wheat producing states were to 
come under the scheme before it would 
become operative, in which case an 
Australian Wheat Board would have 
been established and clothed .with 
statutory authority. The bill passed 
the House of Representatives, but was 
defeated in the Senate. 

(c) Meat. There are several classes 
of firms engaged in the meat trade. 
Roughly they may be classified as 
follows: (1) British firms owning works 
in Australia and possessing their own 
wholesaling organisation in Great Brit- 
ain; (2) Australian firms owning works 
and having agencies in Great Britain; 
(83) farmers’ codperative works, with 
agents in Great Britain; and (4) opera- 
tors in both countries, who do not own 
works. The bulk of the mutton and 
lamb is shipped from New South Wales 
and Victoria, while Queensland is the 
beef exporting state of the Common- 
wealth. Beef is shipped “frozen” in 
contrast to the “chilled” beef from the 
‘Argentine, since the distance to the 
market precludes the possibility of 
carrying it chilled. Experiments are 
being conducted into this important 
aspect, for it is essential that Australia 
should ship chilled beef if she is not to 
remain at a disadvantage in British 
markets, compared with South Amer- 
ica, Continuity of supplies is another 
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problem which must he solved before 
more satisfactory methods of marketing 
can be evolved. In South America 
the works operate over the whole year, 
whereas in Australia the season is con- 
fined to a few months. The main 
difference between South American 
and Australian trade is this difference 
in supply for a continuous demand. 

(d) Fruit (Fresh). The fresh fruit 
growers of Australia have not yet 
evolved any system of export organ- 
isation comparable with the large 
centralised coJperative and other asso- 
ciations of America. A number of small 
codperative packing companies are in 
existence, but as a rule the grower packs 
his own fruit. He may then consign it 
to a fruit broker or commission sales- 
man at one or other of the main Eng- 
lish or Continental ports where it is 
sold by auction or private treaty, 
usually on a commission basis on ac- 
count of the Australian shipper. 

Owing to the competition between 
brokers and salesmen in Great Britain 
to obtain fruit for their sales, many of 
them have agents in Australia who 
visit growers while the fruit is still 
growing, and endeavour to secure con- 
trol of the fruit on behalf of their 
principals. Generally the fruit is pur- 
chased outright, i.e., on f.o.b. terms; 
but a system of broker’s advances to 
growers has also grown up, shipment 
being made, in many cases, on the 
joint account of grower and broker. 
In the absence of any other means of 
covering their immediate expenses, 
these methods have appealed to the 
growers. Provision of adequate finan- 
cial and credit facilities is, therefore, one 
of the principal marketing problems 
confronting the industry. Further, 
under the methods of marketing out- 
lined above, it is possible that, an over- 
sea broker may have for sale at the one 
time fruit in which he is interested in 
three different capacities——as salesman 
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without advances, or as part or whole 
owner—a diversity of interests con- 
sidered by the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee to ba undesirable. 

(e) Butter. The outstanding influ- 
ence on the domestic marketing of but- 
ter is the operation of what is known 
as the “Paterson Stabilisation Scheme,” 
which commenced to function on Ist 
January, 1926. Its primary object 
was to counteract the effects of the 
extra cost of production due to the 
accepted fiscal policy of the Common- 
wealth, and to aid in the disposal of 
surplus prcduction in the overseas 
markets. ‘A further objective was the 
stabilisation of prices in Australia. 

Under the provisions of the scheme, 


which is voluntary and subject to no. 


legislative enactment for its enforce- 
ment, a levy—now 134d per pound— 
is imposed on all butter produced in 


Australia, the funds collected being 


used to pay a bounty—now 814d per 
pound—on all butter exported. The 
effect of the bounty is to raise the parity 
value of export butter by the amount 


of the bounty, i.e., 814d per pound, and, 


an amount equivalent to this additional 
value is added to the price charged for 
local consumption. 

The relation of exports to total pro- 
duction is highly important in the fixa- 
tion of levy and bounty, both of which 
have been altered from time to time. 
For the successful functioning of the 
scheme, it is essential that it should be 
applicable to all butter produced within 
the-Commonwealth, while another es- 
sential factor is the imposition by the 
Commonwealth of a duty sufficiently 
high—now 6d per pound—to prevent 
the importation of butter from ‘any 
other country. 

The scheme is administered by the 
Federal Stabilisation Committee, which 
consists of elected representatives of 
the various interests connected with the 
industry. In addition, an interstate 

l 
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committee, with a branch price fixing 
committee in each state, regulates 
supplies throughout the “Common- 
wealth. The aim of the Committee 
was the organisation of distribution 
between states with orderly marketing, 
without restraint of trade or inter- 
ference with existing trade channels. 
The arrangement, which is not binding 
on the states, might be termed an 
“honourable agreement.” 


IT. STATUTORY CONTROL OF 
MARKETING 


So long as necessary commodities 
are produced only in such quantities 
as cen be readily consumed within 
Australia, little difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining satisfactory prices on 
what is virtually a “sheltered market,” 
but directly production reaches a 
point when the Australian market is 
oversupplied, the producers’ troubles 
begin. unless the marketing organisa- 
tion for his product has been designed 
to meet such a contingency: In the 
case of products, such as wool and 
wheat, where normal production pro- 
vides a large exportable surplus, the 
value of the product on the local 
market is determined by the export 
value of the surplus. Butter has only 
escaped that fate during recent years 
through the operation of the “Pater- 
son Scheme.” 

In the dried fruits (currants, sul- 
tanas, and lexias) industry with its 


` exportable surplus of 80 per cent, 


marketing organisation 1s more com- 
plete than in any other exporting in- 
dustry, and in consequence a price in 
conformity with Australian standards 
is maintained for local sales, regardless 
of the vagaries of overseas markets. 
Whenever an attempt is made to fix 
an Australian selling price on a differ- 
ent basis from ruling export values, 
and when in consequence two prices 
prevail at one and the same time, each 
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seller naturally chooses the more profit- 
able market, the inevitable result being 
that competition. reduces the artificial 
price to the export level unless some 


machinery is employed to ensure that 


each seller will receive his fair share, 
and only his fair share of both prices, 


Australian and overseas. Without ” 


this, two different prices canhot long 
remain, and the realisation of this eco- 
nomic truth has led to a demand for the 
orderly marketing of exportable sur- 
pluses in such a way as not only to 
obtain the best prices overseas, but. to 
prevent undue depression of prices in 
Australia. 

To be completely effective in dealing 
with such surplus commodities, market- 
ing organisations must cover intra- 
state, interstate and overseas trade, 
but if such a marketing authority is to 
be entrusted with statutory powers the 
difficulty immediately arises that no 
legislature in the Commonwealth is 
‘competent to make laws covering all 
trade, internal and external as the 
State Parliaments deal with matters 
of trade and commerce within their 
own borders, while the Commonwealth 
may regulate interstate and overseas 
trade. Only in the case of dried fruits 
is interstate as well as export trade 
completely controlled, and this has been 
effected under enactments passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament, and 
by the Parliaments of the states con- 
cerned. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONTROL BOARDS 


The main features of Commonwealth 
enactments are: (a) that the authority 
shall be exercised by a board consisting 
of elected representatives of producers, 


and a Commonwealth representative: 


who is a commercial man of standing; 
and (b) that after the legislation has 
been passed by Parliament it shall not 
be brought into operation unless it is 
approved by the majority of producers 
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by vote taken at a poll to determine 
whether the Act shall come into opera- . 
tion or not. 

In 1924, Commonwealth ices 
was passed conferring statutory powers 
on the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Board and the Dried Fruit Export 
Control Board. State Dried Fruit 
Control Boards have since been formed 
in Victoria, South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Western ‘Australia, 
and have the responsibility of deter- 
mining the quotas of each class of fruit 
to be marketed in the Commonwealth 
and exported overseas, and of giving 
quotas to individual sheds. 

The compulsory removal of surplus 
production from the home market 
enables the Australian Dried Fruits 
Association. (A. D. F. A.), a voluntary 
organisation, embracing 90 per cent 
of the producers in all States, to fix 
and maintain prices, terms and condi- 
tions of sale of dried fruits in Australia. 
In 1926, the Canned Fruits Export 
Control Board was established and in’ 
1929 a Wine Overseas Marketing 
Board. In each case a poll was taken 
to ascertain if producers were favour- 
able to the establishment of a board: 
The boards are financed by levies im- 
posed upon exporters, and all have 
agencies in London. 

Control of dairy produce, wine and 
canned fruit, in contrast to dried fruits, 
1s ‘in respect of overseas trade only. 
These boards are all entrusted with 
similar statutory powers, and, while 
they do not actually market the prod- 


ucts exported under their surveillance, 


they lay down the general marketing 
policy which must be followed by the 
exporters concerned. The latter are 

required to have licences issued by, the ` 
Commonwealth Minister for Markets, 
the conditions of which are recom- 
mended by the boards. In-this way 
the boards secure respect for, and a 
general conformity to, the marketing 
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policy which they determine upon, 
because the conditions of the export 
licences must be adhered to. 

The statutory powers also include 
the sole right to negotiate with ship- 
owners in connection with rates. of 
freight, and with insurance companies 
with regard to marine insurance, and 
the wise use of this power has resulted 
in very substantial savings being made 
to.producers on both these items of 
expenditure. 


POWERS EXERCISED BY BOARDS 


In practice, the powers exercised 
‘by the boards vary to some extent. 
The Dried Fruits Export Control 
Board requires all dried fruits des- 


patched to Great Britain to be sent 


on consignment. On arrival, each con- 
signment is appraised by the board’s 
expert valuer, such appraisements be- 
ing treated as minimum reserves. The 


success of this system in its effective- ' 


ness in stabilising prices is undoubted. 
Sales ‘elsewhere than Great Britain, 
e.g. Canada, are made on an f.o.b. 
or c.f. basis. 

By far the larger'part of the Austra- 
lan butter exported is consigned to 
Great Britain for sale on commission, 
in which case agreed advances usually 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the estimated 
value, are made to shippers by im- 
porters. The London agency of the 
Dairy Produce Control Board meets 
the distributors engaged in the dairy 
produce business weekly and agrees 
` with them the basis of prices, having 
relation to the prices ruling for the 
produce of other countries; in other 
words a “lead” is given as a guidance 
to the market and is regarded as so far 
authoritative that bargaining between 
buyers and sellers starts from it. 

Under the Customs Act 1901-1995, 
and the Commerce (Trade Descrip- 
tions) Act 1905-1926, the Common- 
wealth Department of Markets. exer- 
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cises supervision over the preparation, ` 
manufacture, grade, quality, packing 
and labelling of practically all food- 
stuffs exported, a number of specially 
trained officers being stationed at each 
important port of the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of examining goods 
pricr to exportation. ‘The Department 
maintains a close association, not only 
with the boards organising the sale 
abroad of Australian products, but 
with all other Commonwealth pro- 
ducers’. organisations. It also works 
in close codperation with the Com- 


‘monwealth Council for Scientific and 


Industrial Research and the State 
Department of Agriculture, and is en- 
deavouring to render to the producers 
of Australia service on the lines of the 
work done by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce in the 
United States. 


MI., Oncantsup COÖPERATION IN 
QUEENSLAND 


In the inauguration of its Agricul- 
tural Organisation Scheme in 1922, 
the Queensland Government provided 
what is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of extreme legislative support 
of centralised marketing. The mar- 
keting legislation covers industries in 
which Queensland has no export and in 
which she enjoys tariff protection, thus 
it is comparatively easy under these 
conditions to manipulate the local price 
without cost to Queensland, but on the 
contrary with a certain benefit. The 
initial legislation has been amended 
on several occasions, but is now codified 
in “The Primary Producers .Organi- 
sation and Marketing Act” of 1928. 
Under this Act, the Government may 
at any time notify its intention to pro- 
vide for the controlled marketing of any 
commodity,, but provision is made for a 
poll of producers of the commodity to 
be taken on the question, if such is de- 
manded, in which case sixty per cent 
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of the votes cast must be in favour of 
control, otherwise it does not operate. 
- If the vote is favourable, or if no vote 


is demanded, a board authorised by 


the Act to make all arrangements for 
the marketing of the whole of the 
product, is elected by the producers of 
the commodity concerned, together 
with one representative of the Govern- 
ment. The scheme is not one of 


Government control, but one of com- 


pulsory codperation” where 60 per 
cent of the producers of a product 
desire their product marketed on a co- 
operative plan, the promoters of the 
scheme contending that, in the past, 
promising codperative movements have 
been rendered ineffective in price 
stabilisation as a result of the action of 
noncodperating minorities. 

Fifteen of the principal agricultural 
products of Queensland are now mar- 
keted under systems of control and 
represent over three fourths of the 
annual value of the agricultural pro- 
duction of the state. The modus oper- 
andi varies according to the special 
circumstances of the product. In some 
cases the boards have established their 
own distributing organisations; in other 
cases existing channels of distribution 
have been utilised under agreement, 
while in others, the services of sole 
selling brokers have been used in ef- 
fecting sales to merchants. The prac- 
tice is to make advances to producers, 
at the time of delivery, of from 50 to 
60 per cent of the estimated net realisa- 
tion of the product. 

The Director of Marketing has re- 
ported that all of the marketing boards 
have made good. They are constituted 
for fixed terms varying from three to 
ten years, and it is noteworthy that in 
each case the board has been recon- 
stituted for a further term either with- 
out a vote being demanded or with an 
increased vote in comparison with the 
vote taken at the time of establishment. 


“a 
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The operations óf the Boards are 
gradually bringing about a close eco- 
nomic survey of Queensland’s agricul- 
tural industries. It is claimed that 
by their introduction the producers 
have gained considerably through stab- 
ilised prices of commodities and econ- 
omies in marketing costs: The plan 
is considered unique and without 
parallel throughout the world. In 
1927 the New South Wales Parliament 
passed legislation of an almost similar 
nature,’ as a result of which three mar- 
keting boards are now operating in 
that state. The governments of other 
Australian states also have similar 
legislation under consideration. 


TY. Retar anb WHOLESALE 
MARKETING 


While the specialty shop, the small 
retailer and the general store are in 
general evidence throughout Australia, 
the chief features to be found in the 
retailing of manufactured goods are 
the increase in the number of chain 
stores proper and the growth of the 
department store. The chain store 
has become firmly established in such 
lines as groceries, boots, and novelties. 
In two instances, drapery chains have 
been established. One chain of four 
department stores in different capitals 
is also operating. The mail order 
store as a distinct entity is unknown 
in Australia, but a mail order depart- 
ment is a regular feature of the a 
ment store. 

During the last ten years the lange 
retailer has, at the expense of the local 
wholesaler, undertaken an increasing 
proportion of the import trade, at- 
tributable partly to the- large dis- 
tributors’ desire to offer “something 
different” not only from the goods of 
the amall retailer, but from the goods 
sold by each other. There is also the 


3 Marketing of Primary Products Act 1927, 
amended in 1928 and 1930. - 
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desire on the part of those with ample 
funds to save the profits of the inter- 
mediary. ‘The big department stores 
have their own buying organisation 
overseas through which orders are 
placed and from which information 
regarding the state of the markets and 
the trend of fashions and prices is con- 
tinuously received. .The practice of 
sending departmental buyers to the 
overseas markets is also spreading. 
Whereas the department stores in 
England and America generally have 
essential supplies available at call, the 
larger businesses in Australia being so 
far distant from sources of supply, 
find it advantageous and profitable to 
have their own factories or workrooms 
to augment their local and oversea 
purchases. Many of these large retail 
stores also sell wholesale to small 
retailers. 


+ 


DECLINE OF THE WHOLESALER 


As a result of the rapid development - 


of the chain and départment stores, and 
of local manufacturing, the relative 
importance of the wholesaler has 
considerably diminished, particularly 
in soft goods and grocery lines. The 
number of specialty wholesalers has 
increased, while that of general whole- 
salers has diminished by the withdrawal 
of some and the amalgamation of oth- 
ers. Because the big department stores 
have now no need to purchase more 
than a small proportion of their require- 
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ments from the local wholesaler, cou- 
pled with the fact that even in the 
country towns the big general store 
can be largely independent of him, the 
field of the Australian wholesaler has 
been gradually narrowing. To the 
small retailer, however, he still ren- 
ders invaluable service in the processes 
of distribution and finance. But even 
the moderate sized retailer is always 
on the lookout for opportunities to 
import direct, and this he is enabled 
to do through the medium of the indent 
agent. 

The wholesaler who formerly relied 
to a very large extent on imported 
gooas now distributes a larger propor- 
tion of local manufactures, and this 
change has been encouraged by recent 
tariff policy and exchange difficulties. 
Another contributing factor in ‘the 
decline of the wholesaler is the tend- 
ency for the ambitious manufacturer— 
for example, of grocery lines—to 
undertake his own distribution, thus 
avoiding wholly or partially the whole- 
saler middleman. The same move- 
ment has developed also considerably 
in the softgoods trade. 

The codperative store has failed to 
establish itself in the great cities, but 
has in recent years met with some 
success when taken up by members 
of a farming community. The “cash 
and carry” system is to be found here 
and there in the community, but has 
made little headway. 


The Tariff—Its Costs and Effects 


By L. F. GIBLIN 
Ritchie Professor of Economics, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


EFORE the Federation of 1900, 
the six Australian colonies dif- 
fered in tariff policy. Victoria for 
thirty years had had a deliberately 
protective tariff; the other colonies had 
varying degrees of revenue tariff, with 
New South Wales in fact and in senti- 
ment nearest to free trade. The rev- 
enue tariffs, had, however, generally 
a considerable protective effect. 


I. GROWTH OF THE TARIF 


The opposite policies of the two most 
populous colonies, New South Wales 
and Victoria, made an interesting ex- 
periment, from which illuminating de- 
ductions might have been expected. 
But the conditions were different, par- 
ticularly in the fact that New South 
Wales was very rich in coal and Vic- 
toria very poor. In fact, neither 
colony in 1900 ‘had beyond dispute a 
marked advantage in manufacturing 
industry, ‘and fiscal opponents put 
different interpretations on the facts. 
The statistics of the two colonies were 
not sufficiently full or uniform to per- 
mit a confident answer being given now. 
We cannot, therefore, very well go 
behind the contemporary judgment of 
T. A. Coghlan, of New South Wales, 
the ablest statistician of his time, that 
Victoria was then considerably ahead 
of New South Wales in the manufac- 
tures which came into competition 
with imported goods. Taking hands 
employed asa criterion and reckoning 
two women equivalent to one man, 
Coghlan’s results imply that Victoria 
was absolutely 12 per cent ahead of 
New South Wales, and in proportion to 
population, 30 per cent.! 

1 Coghlan, A Statistical Account of Australia 
and New Zealand, 1908-1903. 


The policy of the new Common- 
wealth was of necessity a compromise. 
The need for customs revenue was 
dominant, but moderate protection to 
existing industries was to accompany 
the revenue tariff. The conditions of 
the time, moreover, required a higher 
revenue tariff. In order to put the 
states in the same net revenue position 
after Federation, with interstate free 
trade, an average duty of 18 per cent 
was required on all imports outside of 
alcohol and tobacco, which were heav- 
ily taxed as‘a beginning. Obviously a 
revenue tariff on this scale must of 
necessity have a considerable protec- 
tive effect; and the more so, as one. 
quarter of the imports of merchandise 
were admitted free. 

This initial compromise Tariff of 1903 
has been followed by a series of revi- 
sions, all in the direction of higher 
protection. The Tariff of 1908 was de- 
liberately protective, and introduced 
preference to the United Kingdom. 
That of 1914, brought in by a Labour 
Government, increased both protection 
and preference. The Tariff of 1921 
took particular account of the effects 
of the war, both in imposing higher 
duties where “changed conditions” 
had made the old duties ineffective, and 
in giving protection to new industries 
born of the War.? 


DRASTIC RISH IN TARIFF 


Protection so given was likely, when 
the conditions changed again, to be ex- 
cessive generally and to foster exotic 
industries at great expense. Some 
doubts on these points were beginning 
to disturb the anti-labour parties which 

2? See The Australian Tariff, An Economte 
Enquiry, Appendix A. 
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had fathered the 1921 tariff, when they 
went out of office in 1929 and gave 
place to a Labour Government. The 
Labour Party, originally noncommital 
on free trade and protection, had swung 
steadily towards protection until in 
1929 it was ready to outbid its oppo- 
nents in the offer of higher duties. 
Growing unemployment made an irre- 
sistible pressure to “do something.” 
Supplies of capital from abroad had 
suddenly stopped, and the adverse 
balance of international payments had 
become so heavy that a great reduction 
of imports was urgently necessary. 
Consequently, by a series of tariff 
schedules between November, 1929, 
and March, 1931, consolidated in the 
tariff schedule of the latter date, the 
whole tariff was drastically revised 
upwards. Many imports were pro- 
hibited, and others severely rationed 
at the higher duties. Ministerial deci- 
sions as to “classification” filled in 
gaps in the new schedules. A primage 
duty of 2.5 per cent for revenue pur- 
poses added something more. Fur- 
ther, the movement of the exchange, 
which has put gold prices up 30 per 
cent in Australian currency, undoubt- 
edly adds, at least for the time, some- 
thing considerable—probably 15 per 
cent—to the effective protection of 
Australian products. 

One further obvious step has, how- 
ever, not yet been taken. At present 
an ad valorem duty is reckoned on the 
gold price but paid in Australian cur- 
rency without exchange added. This 
is quite illogical, and no doubt has only 
persisted through a general conscious- 
ness of the heights to which protection 
has already reached. But the needs of 
the ‘Treasury may yet bend its ear to 
the seduction of logic. 

It should be added that the schedules 
since 1929, though operative, have not 
yet been embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. They are only now (May, 1931) 
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the subject of debate. There is, there- 


fore, a likelihood of at least some modi- 
fication, and just a possibility that 
through political exigencies, Parlia- 
ment might be dissolved without rati- 
fying them. The chaos that would be 
caused by thus invalidating the tariff 
operations of eighteen months would be 
so great that substantial ratification 
is to be expected, in spite ‘of a consider- 


_ able measure of doubt as to the wisdom 


of many of.the duties imposed. 


UJ. Procevure or Tarirr REVISION 


The earlier tariffs were framed with- 
out the help of any special enquiries. 
From 1910, the idea of a Tariff Board 
was in the air, and the Board was con- 
stituted by the Act of 1921 with im- 
portant amendments in 1927.3 The 
Board consisted of five members ap- 
pointed by the Government. The 
Minister was bound to refer to the 
Board for report all questions of the 
alteration of the tariff or of bounties, 
and any complaints as to consequent 
high prices, as well as technical ques- 
tions of classification and valuation. 
The Minister was further bound not to 
“take action” on these matters until 
he had received the relevant report. 
This obligation was respected until 
1929, when the Government, perhaps 
technically and certainly in spirit, dis- 
regarded it by bringing down a schedule 
containing many items which had not 
even been referred to the Board for 
report. The defence was that the 
bringing down of a schedule did not 
bind Parliament to ratify it, and, there- 


‘fore, was not “action” im the terms of 


the Act. A more valid excuse was that 
rapid action was so necessary to restrict 
imports and relieve unemployment, 
that it was impossible te wait until the 
Board should have had time to investi- 

3Op. cü., Appendix C; R. C. Mills, “The 
Tanff Board of Australia,” Economto Record, 
May, 1997. a 
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gate and report on the many industries 
affected. 

The Act further provides that the 
Minister may refer to the Board any of 
the economic effects of the tariff on 
trade and industry, and that the Board 
may on its own initiative inquire’ into 
and report on such matters. In prac- 
tice, the Board has had no time to em- 
bark on general inquiries into economic 
effects or into complaints of high prices, 
but these matters are touched on to an 
Increasing extent in the reports on 
special questions referred to it, and in 
the Annual Reports of the Board. 

‘The members of the Board as a rule 
had no previous training or experience 
in the kind of investigation required, 
nor were they required to give their 
full time to the work. They had in 
general an assured belief in the efficacy 
of protection, and thought of their task 
Jargely as a matter of guarding against 
abuses. Moreover, the Board has 
never had a competent permanent 
staff able to advise it on economic 
questions. It was imevitable under 
these conditions that it should have 
come under severe criticism for the 
facility with which it recommended 
duties or higher duties, and for the 
inadequate reasons given even when 
opposed to increased protection. 


IMPROVED TECHNIQUE OF TARIFF BOARD 
This criticism has, however, become 
less justified as the Board has gained 
experience. It had, in fact, to learn 
its job from the beginning. Its Annual 
Reports show a progressively wider 
_ grasp of the problems before it. When 
first confronted with too costly pro- 
tected production, it was inclined to 
put the difficulty down entirely to high 
wages; but recent reports have exposed 
industries where high wages have been 
an insignificant factor in the disparity 
of production costs between imports 
and Australian products. 


12] 


The: Board has not attempted to 
generalise its more important recent 
conclusions as to the inefficiency of 
much Australian protected production, 
but the facts given in several of its 
recent reports make a strong case for 
systematic revision of the whole tariff. 
The actual recommendations of the 
Board in recent enquiries have inclined 
to Judicious moderation. For a num- 
ber of industries, duties have been rec- 
ommended on a high scale so_as virtu- 
ally to prohibit imports, but only when 
the Australian manufacturer would 
guarantee a substantial reduction in 
price and could satisfy the Board of his 
ability to carry it out. Whether the 
Tariff Board machinery will be effec- 
tive in -policing these guarantees, re- 
mains to be seen; if it is, the procedure 
should give a much needed stimulus to . 
efficiency in protected production. 

However this may be, the Board is 
undoubtedly now a moderating and 
sobering influence, and it is a matter of 
regret that the recent action of the 


. Government should have tended to 


impair the Board’s authority just at 
the time when it had come to deserve 
respect. 

The ‘Tariff Board has been con- 
cerned chiefly with the protection of 
manufactures. One excursion was 
made recently when the protection of 
Australian shipping by means of the 
Navigation Act was referred to the 
Board for enquiry and report. A num- 
ber of primary industries have come 
under the Board’s survey, such as tim- 
ber, rice, cotton, and other vegetable 
fibres. But in two outstanding Cases 
—sugar and butter—and in a large 
number: of less important ones, the 
tariff is being used to protect Austral- 
lan primary production on a very large 
scale, without systematic enquiry by 
the Board. , The economic effects of 
the protection of primary products are 
In some ways more serious than the 
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protection of manufactured goods. 
The expense of the latter is in general 
limited by the extent of the home 
market. In the case of primary prod- 
ucts, the intention is in many cases.to 
subsidise exports to which there is no 
natural limit but the world market. 
Systematic enquiry on Tariff Board 
lines is, therefore, particularly needful. 


UI. Exrant or PROTECTED 
PRODUCTION 


It is impossible to make any estimate 
of the results of the new duties of the 
last eighteen months. Time is re- 
quired for the effects to take place and 
to be recorded. Moreover, any ef- 
fects that might be otherwise observa- 
ble will, under present conditions, be 
overwhelmed in the collapse of produc- 
tion of all kinds through the great but 
unequal! fallin prices. No attempt will 
be made then to estimate the tariff 
influence beyond 1929. For the period 
up to that year considerable use will be 
made of a report on the working of the 
tariff made by five economists and 
statisticians at the request of the late 
Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. S. 
M. Bruce. This report, which will be 
referred to as the “Tariff Report,” 
deals particularly with the state of 
protected production in 1926-1927, but 
the statistics of the next two years now 
. available show no great change from the 
position in 1926-1927. The conclu- 
sions of the report, so far as they are 
established, may be taken to hold up to 
the year 1929. 


(1) MANUFACTURES 


In the year 1928-1929, the value of 
production in factories was recorded at 
£168m., out of an actual production of 
goods and services estimated at about 
£650m. It must be noted, however, 
that factories technically included a 


4 The Australian Tarif, An Economic Enquiry, 
Melbourne University Press, 1929. 
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good many naturally sheltered opera- 
tions often of no great complexity— 
butter, cheese, ahd bacon factories and 
many concerned with the preparation 
of food, drink, and tobacco, smelting 
and refining works, sawmills of all 
kinds, and works for the production of 
gas, carbide, coal, and electricity. A 
good part of factory production is, 
therefore, hardly affected ‘directly by 
the tariff. To the value of production 
in protected manufactures has, how- 
ever, to be added the raw material used 
which is not imported or exportable. 
The result for 1926-1927 was a value of 
the factory production which is de- 
pendent to some extent on the tariff of 
about £110m.5 The value for 1928- 
1929 would be a little greater, making 
about one-quarter of material produc- 
tion and one-sixth of the national in- 
come. The growth of manufacturing 
industry after Federation under a 
common tariff may be roughly meas- 
ured, remembering that at the be- 
ginning of the period the industries of 
Victoria had already had the stimulus 
of protective duties for many years. 
After making a number of adjustments 
to make the figures roughly compara- 
ble, we get the following record of 
growth: 












Value of production.. ...... 
Value per head of population 





The value of production is taken as 
the output less raw materials and fuel 


of all “factories,” excluding butter, : 

cheese, and bacon. The comparison 

at 1902 prices is very rough. There is 

no satisfactory index of the prices of 

manufacturers, still less of the part of 
E Op. cu., Appendix P. 
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the price added in process of manu- 
facture. Comparison,of the various 
price measurements available suggest 
that the 1929 value of manufacturing 
production should be halved to make it 
roughly comparable with 1902. The 
resulting increase of the volume of 
manufacturing production per head, an 
increase of about 2 per cent per annum, 
is not a striking testimony to the 
. eficacy of tariff protection. 


(11) PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


The protection of primary products 
also is practised so as to divert produc- 
tion considerably from its natural 
course. But, while the protection of 
manufactures has been systematic and 
in pursuance of a delicate policy, the 
protection of primary products has 
been the result of a series of accidents, 
though in’ most cases there has been 
behind it a strong but uncritical im- 
pulse to balance the load placed on 
primary industry by the protection of 
manufactures. The pratection of pri- 
mary industries is mostly of recent 
growth, and the extent of it is only 
slowly coming into general recognition. 

The total primary production which 
is to some extent dependent on the 
tariff, in that the price of the product is 
raised under shelter of the tariff, was 
estimated in the Tariff Report as 
£40m. in value in 1926-1927. This 
may be compared with £110m. as the 
estimated production of protected man- 
ufactures in the same year. Both fig- 
ures had increased, but not greatly, by 
1928-1929, 

The protection of primary products 
is the most interesting side of Austral- 
ian tariff policy Gf it can be called 
policy) and some description will be 
given of its operations. 


(A) SUGAR 


The greatest protected industry, 
primary or secondary, is sugar produc- 
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tion. Originally, sugar was produced 
in Queensland by imported Kanaka 
labour, and protected in the ordinary 
way. With the substitute of white 
labour. in accordance with the generally 
accepted “White Australia” policy of 
the Commonwealth Government, spe- 
cial protection had to be given which 
finally took the form of an embargo on 
imports and a fixed price for sugar, both 
raw and refined, for Australian con- 
sumption. Sugar production grew un- 


‘ til it fully supplied Australian needs, 


with occasionally a considerable sur- 
plus. This was the time to have put 
some limit to the extension of sugar 
cultivation, but the opportunity was 
missed. Production has now increased 
until for some years past, home con- 
sumption has taken only 60 per cent of 
the crop, leaving 40 per cent for ex- 
port. The Australian price has con- 
sequently to be fixed high enough to 
pay the loss on exports sold on the 
world market. ‘The sugar grower ap- 


pears to be fairly prosperous with an 


average return of something under £20 
per ton of raw sugar. But, as exports 
for some years have fetched little over 
£10 per ton, the home price has to be 
fixed at £26 per ton to give the average 
return. The export return of £10 or 
£12 per ton has only been reached by a 
preference from Great Britain worth 
over £4 per ton. Empire solidarity 
can hardly be illustrated more vividly | 
than by this picture of the British tax- 
payer contributing substantially to the 
cost of the White Australia policy with 
which he is probably quite unsympa- 
thetic. 

With the present catastrophic fall in 
price of all foods and raw materials it 
might be expected that some reduction 
would be made on the fixed home price 
of sugar. At the moment of writing, 
the price is about to be fixed for an- 
other period, and it seems certain that: 
for two years at least it will be fixed at 
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the old price of £26 per ton, and with 
only very vague assurances that pro- 
duction will not be extended. With a 
price so favourable compared to those 
of all other farm products, very firm 
control will be required to prevent 
extension, with increased exports much 
below cost of production, so that a still 
higher price will be demanded from the 
consumer at the next revision of the 
agreement in order to protect the new 
production. The unhappy truth ap- 


pears to be that no political party has - 


the courage to take a firm line with 
sugar with the risk of losing all its 
poLtical supporters in Queensland. 


(B) SUGAR VERSUS WOOL AND WHHAT 


The extreme need of a firm policy on 
sugar may be explained more fully as 
the principles involved run through all 
consideration of tariff effects. Wages, 
skilled and unskilled, in Australia are 
for the most part determined auto- 
matically on a cost-of-living index, 
based on the prices of the simple foods 
and housing. Food and housing cost 
- about 60 per cent of the wage, so that 
if the cost of sugar to the average wage 
earner goes up 1/— per week, wages go 
up two thirds as much again, or 1/8d. 
per week. The result is, therefore, an 
' Increase in real wages. With 78 per 
cent of wage earners in the working 
population for every £100 added to the 
prize of sugar, £78 falls on the wage 
earners, and two thirds as.much again, 
or about £130 is added to the costs of 
the employer. If the employer is in 
any sort of sheltered industry, he will 
be able to raise prices and pass on such 
increase in costs, because all sheltered 
industries are similarly situated and 
there is little elasticity of demand for 
export commodities. ‘This process will 
go on, more or less completely, and with 
some lag in rural industries, until the 
addition to wages rests on the un- 
sheltered industries—the export in- 
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dustries and the industries competing 
with imports, to which must be added 
certain fixed incomes, which must bear 
any excess'costs which fall on them. 
The industries competing with im- 
ports are practically all protected and 
so are some of the export industries. 
Such incidence of higher costs has 
hitherto been held to make a valid 
claim for higher duties, so that those 
industries also, though nat so quickly, 
would pass on their higher costs through 
higher prices under the shelter of a 
higher tariff. In the end, the passing 
on would stop with the few quite un- 
sheltered industries, wool and wheat 
chiefly, but also metals, hides, meat 
and apples. These industries would 
bear not only their own share of the 
increased price of sugar but also such a 


substantial share of that falling on all 


other consumers—which has been ex- 
aggerated through the automatic rise 
in real wages—that the total burden’ 
on the export producer mey actually be 
greater than the benefit to the sugar 
producer. l i 

Australia is at present desperately 
engaged in a struggle to achieve suff- 
cient export production to meet inter- 
est abroad and pay for the bare mini- 
mum of necessary imports. The wheat 
farmer established on the basis of 
wheat at 4/— to 5/— is suddenly faced 
with the almost impossible task of ad- 
justing his costs and standard of living 
to wheat at 1/6d. It would seem in- 
credible to an outside observer that 
anyone at such a juncture should even 
propose to maintain the old price for 
the sugar producer, so that with a sub- 
stantial drop in all other prices, he 
should have a substantial increase in 
prosperity. 

The cost of the production of sugar 
can be calculated with ease and fair 
certainty because of the very inelastic 
demand for sugar under Australian 
conditions. (Consumption is ‘about 
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110 pounds per head even at Australian 
prices.) Raw sugar could be landed 
even before the present slump at £10 
per ton, and the consumer pays £26 per 
ton for $20,000 tons. The-excess cost 
of protecting sugar is, therefore, some- 


thing over £5m.—nearly all of which is - 


borne by wheat and wool and other ex- 
port producers. In the past it has 
been paid in the main out of rents and 
profits of the richer land with high 
prices for wheat and wool. In the 
present crash of prices, an enormous 
amount of export production has be- 
come marginal or submarginal, and the 
excess costs Imposed by sugar protec- 
tion may be the final determinant over 
a wide field of production. 


(c) BUTTER 

Butter production grew up as an un- 
sheltered industry, but for the last few 
years has required a heavy subsidy 
for its maintenance. In butter, as in 
several other farm products, there have 
been influences tending to push pro- 
duction beyond the economic limit. 
Soldiers, returning from the European 
War, were put on the land without 
much regard to the market for their 
future production. The immediate 
work of repatriation was so difficult 
and urgent that the long view had lit- 
tle chance of being taken. Interstate 
rivalry also to some extent led to efforts 
to make each state self-supporting, 
backed by, the zeal of state agricultural 
departments. Exports grew but were 
unable to hold..their own with the ex- 
ports of New Zealand, which had better 
technical efficiency. In the rich dairy 
country of Australia and New Zealand, 
milk production can be kept up 
throughout the year without hand 


feeding. The new production in Aus- 


tralia extended to districts which were 
admirable for nine months of the year, 
but for the remainder, either from 
drought or cold, could api maintain 
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this output except at great expense. 
It would have required very high tech- 
nical excellence for these districts to 
hold their own in the export market 
without assistance. 

There was a duty of 3d. per pound on 
butter designed to prevent sporadic 
dumping from New Zealand. Under 
this shelter, the industry made the 
arrangements for a protected home 
price, known in Australia as the Pater- 
son Stabilisation Scheme. ‘The butter 
factories combined and from ‘January, 
1926 paid 114d. per pound on all butter 
produced into a pool, which was dis- 
tributed in a bounty of 8d. per pound 
on all butter exports. The result was 
of necessity to raise the home price by 
3d. above London export parity. This 
increase of price brought New Zealand 
into the field, so the duty was promptly 
raised to 6d. Exports were somewhat 
less than anticipated, so that the pool 
had a surplus, and under the shelter of 
the 6d. duty with the levy raised to 
134d., the bounty (and the increase in 
the local price) was raised to 4d., and 
later to 444d. By an arrangement 
between the producers, the market in 
each state is reserved for its own pro- 
ducers, and by this means a still higher 
local price is obtained. The cost of 
this scheme is easily estimated. Home 
consumption is about 190m. pounds, 
which at 4d. per pound, or rather 
more, gives nearly £4m. As an in- 
crease in the price of butter is followed 
automatically by an increase in real 
wages, there is, of course, no general 
tendency to restrict consumption on 
account of higher prices. The excess 
price of £4m., just as in the case 
of sugar, falls with full weight, or 
even more than full weight, on the ex- 
port industries which compete at the 
world price without subsidy. This 

6 See Section ITI, (11), (b), and butter consump- 


tion per head (80 Ibs.) is probably almost the 
highest in the world. 
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plan can, of course, only be effective 
while exports are moderate in compari- 
son with home consumption. Exports 
of butter have hitherto been less than 
two thirds of home consumption. 
With exports five or six times home 
consumption as with wheat, in order to 
get any substantial increase in the av- 
erage price, the home price would have 
to De raised six or seven times as much, 
an increase which would probably 
shcck popular feeling and require a 
duty to protect it which would not be 


given. Recently, with great increase 


‘In exports as a result of good seasons, 


the butter plan is in danger of breaking 
down. At present, the levy is only 
sufficient to pay 2lod. per pound on 
exports instead of 444d. An increase 
in the levy does not, however, appear 
to be contemplated, and it may be that 
the high level of production, even with 
lower prices, is enabling the industry to 
carry on in conditions which may be 
counted as prosperous in comparison 
with those of most other rural pro- 
ducers. 


'D) OTHER PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 

While sugar and butter are out- 
standing, a good ‘many other primary 
products receive substantial protec- 
tion. Of these, the dried fruits of the 
grape exhibit the “home price” strata- 
gem at its highest development. The 
procuction, chiefly in the irrigated 
areas of the Murray, had in 1915 grown 
beyond home requirements, and a 
voluntary organisation was in oper- 
ation which disposed of the compar- 
atively small surplus at any price 
for wine-making or export, and pre- 
served a good price for home consump- 
tion. After the war, a great many 
returned soldiers swelled the industry. 
With the temporary shutting off of 
supplies from Greece and Asia Minor, 
the market was good, and the States 
embarked on irrigation and settlement 
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schemes with little regard for future 
prospects. Production increased until 
the surplus for export far exceeded 
home consumption. The oversea mar- 
ket fell, and voluntary organisation 
could -not cope with the situation. 
Governments were deeply committed, 
financially and morally, and in 1924, 
the Dried Fruits Export Control Act 
was passed, setting up a board which 
controlled marketing, fixed, in effect, a 


home price and pooled the procéeds. 


The procedure is little known to the 
public or even to many members of 
Parliament, but the facts are set out 
fully in the Report on the Dried Fruit 
Industry, issued by the Development 
and Migration Commission in 1927. 
At that time, the net price received for 
sultanas marketed in Victoria was £57 
per ton, and in Great Britain £37.10.0; 
and even that price was received only 
with the help of a British preferential 
duty of £7 per ton. Production of 
sultanas was then four times consump- 
tion, so that the increase of the home 
price by £20 per ton over the British 
price gave the growers only £5 per ton 
as subsidy over his whole crop. 

It is to be noted that in dried fruit as 
in sugar and butter there is a very large 
cost for protecting exports beyond 
what is required to protect the home 
market. There are no great economies 
in larger production, and on the other 
hand a diminished production would 
be confined to the better land with 
lower costs. It may fairly be inferred 
that Australian consumption of sul- 
tanas could be supplied at a price not 
greater than the average price re- 
ceived by the grower, £42 in 1927. 
The additional £15 per ton is then the 
cost of protecting the surplus produc- 
tion for export. Under these condi- 
tions, production has continued to 
increase until, in 1928-1929, it was 
about double the average of the post- 
war decade, and about six times home. 
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consumption. Something has ° been 
done by advertising and propaganda to 
- increase the home demand (probably 
at the expense of some other home- 
grown foodstuff), but the difficulties of 
the marketing problem are bound to 
Increase unless costs or production are 
reduced. 

The "home price” is becoming a 
panacea for all the ills of export indus- 
try under the present world price con- 
ditions. Wherever the marketing of 
the output can be privately controlled, 
the tendency is to sell at import parity 
plus duty, if any, instead of export 
parity. The base metals have now all 
come under this procedure, though 
zinc held out until the oversea price 
collapsed. The double freight in addi- 
tion to the duty puts a considerable ex- 
cess price on metals, arid loads the 
costs of Australian metal manufac- 
tures. Cheese, from the relatively 
small number of factories which pro- 
duce it, can be managed in the same 
way as butter, and an export bounty 
paid from a levy on production ap- 
pears now to have been agreed upon by 
the industry, though not yet in opera- 
tion. . 


(E)’ COROLLARY 


There will always, of course, be from 
any country occasional dumping of ex- 
ports, to meet accidental oversupply 
or lessened demand at home. ‘These 
marketing schemes differ from or- 
dinary dumping as being deliberate 
attempts to maintain steadily a greater 
volume of production than is economi- 
cally possible by, constant taxation of 
the consumer. There may be some 
defence of the practice under certain 
conditions, e.g., where the cost does not 
enter into general production costs and 
the commodity is a luxury of no great 
social virtue; perhaps, in emergency, 
even where it is socially useful. But 
to apply it to the simple foods under 
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Australian conditions is almost cer- 
tainly to destroy or prevent more ex- 
port production than is maintained or 
achieved by the policy; and with 
metals which enter largely into the 
capital cost of all industries, the result 
is probably nearly as bad. 

In the chief export industries of wool 
and wheat and some minor ones such - 
as hides, meat and apples, the condi- 
tions of production make a voluntary 
scheme of this kind nearly impossible. 
There would be difficulties even with 
legislation; least in the case of wheat, 
for which voluntary pools have pre- 
pared the ground. With wheat at 
1/6d., on the farms, the plight of the 
wheat grower is desperate and there 
is general determination to help him 
out. Unfortunately, the most popular 
scheme is by a sales tax on flour. For 
the present season, exports of wheat 
and flour will be five times the local 
consumption for human food. It fol- 
lows that to get the equivalent of an 
extra 6d. per bushel on all marketed 
wheat which is the minimum proposed, 
the price of wheat for home consumed 
flour would be raised in effect by 8/- 
per bushel, at a total cost of nearly 
£5m. There is no doubt that with the 
Australian method of fixing wages, the 
whole of this and more. would come 
back as costs on the export industries, 


‘and chiefly of course on wool and 


wheat itself. So far, the Government 
has stood firm against it. But its al- 
ternative policy involves a measure of 
inflation which is so distrusted (and of 
course misunderstood) that a home 
price of flour remains an imminent 
calamity. 


IV. Excess Costs or Prorecrap 
PRODUCTION 
To get any estimate of the effects of 
the tariff on production, we must first 
attempt to measure the excess costs of 
protected production and determine 
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their incidence on all production. No 
very exact conclusions are possible. 
Th2 Tariff Report, referred to in Sec- 
tion II, attempts a determination, but 
it cannot be said that its conclusions 
are generally accepted. There have 
been, however, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, only two criticisms by economists 
which make a strong reasoned case for 
reconsideration of the main conclusions. 
—one by Professor Jacob Viner, and 
one by Mr. A. Loveday, of the League 
of Nations Secretariat.” So far as the 
amount and incidence of excess costs 1s 
concerned, the main thesis of both 
‘critics is that the problem is more 
complex and more indeterminate than 
the Report allows. I can only say 
here that after grateful study of these 
criticisms J feel that the main conclu- 
sions on th:s part of the subject—a 
little battered perhaps and bandaged 
with qualifieations—still stand within 
or not far outside the limits of error 
stated. ‘Thsse conclusions will now be 
given with brief comment. 


(1) AMOUNT OF EXCESS COSTS 


Nothing is allowed for the added 
costs of imports, on the ground that 
these go ints Government revenue and 
take the plece of other taxation, which 
might be better or worse in its economic 
etects. The excess costs are taken as 
tae cost of protected products in Aus- 
tralia above that of free imports, with 
a nonprotective tariff balanced by ex- 
cise duties where necessary, giving the 
same revenue as the present tariff. 

The excess costs of protecting pri- 
mary products, discussed to some ex- 
tent above (HI, (ii)), are measured with’ 
fair accuracy for the principal items, 
but there are a number of items which 
the tariff protects seasonally, or occa- 
sionally, or locally, which are difficult 
to assess. The total was assessed at 
£10m. for 1926—1927, and for 1929- 

T Economie Record, Nov., 1929 and Nov., 1980. 
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1980 was probably at least £2m. 
greater. 

The manufacturing industries pre- 
sented much greater difficulties. The 
data available were undoubtedly in-. 
sufficient- for a good determination. 
However, estimates reached in two 
different ways, come to very nearly the | 
same figure of £26m., within 10 per 
cent either way. A good deal of evi- 
dence collected in the last two years by 


‘the Tariff Board helps to confirm the 


rough accuracy of this estimate. The 
officials of the Customs Department, 
however, believe it to be exaggerated, 
and this view is, of course, held by all 
to whom protection is a matter of faith. 
No attempt, however, at an amended 
figure has been made, and the criticism 
offered has been in very general terms. 
There are undoubtedly very striking 
cases where the price of goods has been 
actually decreased on the imposition of 
customs duties. This is quite likely to 
take place with proprietary goods, 
particularly machines, where the price 
has a very big margin over costs of 
production; and generally where the 
price is subject to some measure of 
international agreement. ‘These cases 
make the staple of protectionist prop- 
aganda, and appear to have been the 
chief factor in forming Customs De- 
partment opinion. But they cover 
only a small part of the range of pro- 
tected production in Australia, and the 
allowances made for them in the Tariff 
Report appear to be of the right order of 
magnitude. 

' Putting together £10m. for primary 
industries, and £26m. for manufactur- 
ing industries, we have an estimate of 
£36m., as the total cost-of the tariff in 
comparison with a system by which the 
same revenue (£40m.) would be ob- 
tained by customs and excise taxation, 
so framed as to be without any protec- 
tive effect. This total is to be taken to 
include not only the cost of bounties 
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but also preferences voluntarily given 
to Australian products. These amount 
to a substantial sum with public and 
semipublic bodies on whom great, pres- 
sure is frequently put to use Australian 
products, even when the cost of duty 
paid imvorts is appreciably lower. 
Somethirg of the same kind migtt have 
been expected with private consumers 
In view of the active propaganda to 
buy “Australian made.” It is proba- 
ble, however, that the net effort is 
only to balance the popular prefer- 
ence for imported goods, compounded 
of old Labit, British sentiment, and 
snobbery. 

According to this estimate, primary 
industries account for £10m. of the 
total, as well as for other sums included 
in manufacturing, especially timber in 
sawmilling, and coal and water power 
in the fuel costs of manufacturing 
generally. Outside of the tariff, heavy 
subsidies are received directly and in- 


directly from the governments by ` 


primary industry—to some extent as 
compensation for the tariff. These 
take many forms, low railway freights, 
services of the Agricultural and Min- 
ing Departments, the subsidising of 


land settlement and rural credits, road’ 


construction, and so on. It was 
roughly estimated that these amounted 
to about £12m. per annum in 1926- 
1927, but criticism by Professor Hyt- 
ten suggests that this figure is too 
large.® 

Undoubtedly, some of this assistance, 
though a cost to the Government, is not 
effective, e.g., interest on the cost of an 
agricultural or mining railway, which 
has been closed down, and that con- 
sideration has to be taken into account 
in considering the incidence and net 
effects of subsidies to production. For 
our present purpose, we have this 
rough picture: 

8 Op. cit., Appendix O, Economie Record, Sup- 
plement, Aug., 1980, pp. 88—46. 
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Subsidies to manufacturers through 





tariff policy .. 26 

Subsidies to primary production through 
tariff policy.. . : 10 
36 


Subsidies to primary production Gov- 
ernment assistance . .. a sasas 12 





Total gross subsidies to production. . 


Of subsidies through the tarif, a 
small part consists of bounties, but 
nearly all is provided in the first in- 
stance from higher prices paid by 
consumers. 


(1) INCIDENCE OF EXCESS COSTS 
The incidence of the excess cost of 


sugar was discussed above (III, (i), 
(b)), and the conclusion was that the 
full excess cost, or even more, falls ul- 
timately on the unsheltered industries 
and fixed incomes. The same princi- 
ples hold for butter and other simple 
foods and for material which enters 
into the cost of housmg. This conclu- 
sion requires, however, some qualifi- 
cation. The automatic variation of 
wages with the cost of food and housing 
began only in 1907, when sugar was 
recelving some protection. It cannot 
be assumed with confidence that the 
base of wages determination, 7s. per 
day for unskilled Jabour in 1907, took 
exact cognizance of the price of sugar, 
though it purported to be based on the 
actual cost of living. ‘The error on 
this account is, however, small. 

For other protected products, the 
incidence is not so clear. The Tariff 
Report reckons that of the total excess 
costs of £36m., about £7m. falls on 
luxuries or semi-luxuries, and is borne 
by the consumer; and (very roughly) 
that about £6m. “sticks” in sheltered 
industry, or is cancelled by Govern- 
ment assistance to sheltered primary 
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industry. All the remainder, £23m., 
is assumed to behave in the same way 
as the excess costs of sugar, and fell on 
uusheltered industry and fixed incomes. 
This gives a measure of the burden on 
unsheltered industry which works out 
at 9 per cent on the costs of the mar- 
ginal producer. In other words, the 
tariff raises his costs by 10 per cent. 

It is possible that the passing on is 
not so complete as the Report suggests. 
There is no doubt in respect to food 
and housing material, and to every- 
thmg which enters directly into the 
running costs or capital costs of all 
sheltered industry. But it is probable 
thet, particularly in clothing and house- 
hold gear, a greater amount of excess 
cost rests with the consumer than the 
£7m. allowed for luxury and semi- 
Juxury expenditure. But the error 
could not be great. The Tariff Report 
finds that the final effect of the tariff is 
to raise the costs of unsheltered pro- 
duction by about 10 per cent. The 
abcve considerations might reduce this 
to © per cent, with a margin of error of 1 
per cent either way. 

This estimate of the Tariff Report 
is undoubtedly very rough. Not only 
are the data inadequate but there are 
serious theoretical gaps in the argu- 
ment, particularly as Professor Viner 
points out, in the failure to discuss the 
elasticity of supply and demand in 
connection with the passing on of costs. 
The argument of the Report is no 
doubt too much simplified. It was 
the considered opinion of the authors 
that considerations of elasticity would 
not, for the whole range of excess costs, 
seriously impair the result reached. 


V. DIVERSION oF PRODUCTION 
This estimate of the effect of the 
tariff on unsheltered industry is a 
necessary basis for any discussion of 
the 2ffects of the tariff on production. 
But it does not take us very far in the 
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absence of adequate information as to 
the slope of the supply curve in the exv 
port ‘industries beyond the range of 
present production. We do not know 
at all precisely how rapidly costs rise 
below the present margin. What in- 
formation we have points to a rapid 
rise in costs, when the cost to govern- 
ment in providing transport and other 
services 1s taken into account. This is 
particularly because extension of pri- 
mary production must largely be into 
areas of smaller and less certain rain- 
fall, where an inch of two of rain more 
or less is the vital factor. Already 
settlement has been hopefully pushed 
into areas where the results from wheat 
farming show an appalling gap between 
costs and returns.* And the extension 
of sheep raising into drier country is 
still more precarious. If we can ac- 
cept for the effects of the tariff a raising 
of costs by about 10 per cent instead of 
some vague, monstrous, crushing bur- 
den, we are at least in a position to 
make an intelligent guess at the amount 
of export production that has been 
prevented by the tariff. This guess 
should be made for each export indus- 
try by someone with a special knowl- 
edge of that industry which the pres- 
ent writer cannot claim. The Tariff 
Report, after discussing the possibili- 
ties of the chief export industries, haz- 
arded a rough guess that the amount 
was not greater than £40m. at the level 
of export prices which held up to 1929, 
and quite possibly a good deal less. !° 
This estimate, that the tariff raises 
marginal cost in unsheltered industry 
by about 10 per cent, makes it possible 
also to reckon how much each pro- 
tected industry is essentially dependent 
on protection and how much of it could 
subsist unaided if no other industry 


* See particularly Wadham, “The Boundaries 
of Arable Cultivation in Victoria,’ Economic 
Record, May, 1930. 

10 The Australian Tarif, pp. 75-81. 
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was protected. Our data are not in 
general good enough for an exact reck- 
oning. We know, for example, that 
the price of butter is raised about 25 
per cent under the shelter of the tariff 
and that therefore it is quite wrong to 
say that the higher price is only an 
offset to the cost of the tarif, which 
would justify only a 10 per cent in- 
crease. But, without more knowledge 
of the supply curve for butter, we can- 
not say with confidence, how much 
production would be lost without pro- 
tection. The range of possibility is 
less in manufactures where varying 
soil, climate, and transport charges do 
not enter into the question, but the 
varying efficiency of factories will still 
require some consideration. 


PRODUCTION DEPENDENT UPON 
PROTECTION 


The Tariff Report makes a con- 
fessedly rough estimate of the amount 
of protected production that could not 
subsist without protection, although 
relieved of the burden of all other pro- 
tection, which has been estimated at 
about 10 per cent of present costs.” 
The amount was taken out for each in- 
dustry and based on expert opinion, but 
for some primary industries, particu- 
larly butter, it was not possible to get 
any satisfactory basis for the estimate. 
The final result was that £55m. of 
manufacturing industry, and £20m. of 
primary industry (largely sugar), or 
£75m. in all, were absolutely depend- 
ent on protection. The total of pro- 
tected industry was £150m., so that the 
remainder, which could subsist with- 
out protection was also £75m. 

Without protection, then, £75m. of 
present production would disappear, 
and would have to be replaced by im- 
ports if the same population was to 
maintain its real income. This part of 
protected production is, of course, the 

1 Op. ct., pp. 72, 78. 
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most expensive, and accounts for £28m. 
out of £86m. excess costs. It could 
be replaced, therefore, by imports of 
£47m., which would require exports of 
the same value to pay for them. The 
final question then is whether export 


_production would have increased £47m. 


above the 1926-1927 level, if its costs 
had been 10 per cent lower than they 
were as a result of protection. To the 
question, the Tariff Report suggests 
only a probable answer, that it is “very 
unlikely” that the alternative export 
production would have reached this 
figure. 

We may sum up, then, the effects of 
the tariff in diverting production from 
its natural course. A large number 
of protected products! would not be 
produced without the tariff; notably, 
all sugar and a good deal of butter, 
most metal manufactures, textiles, 
knitted goods, rubber goods, and motor 
bodies. The total value of this pro- 
duction was about £75m. at 1926 
protected prices, equal to £47m. at 
free trade prices. On the other hand, 
export industries would have been 
greater without the burden of tariff 
costs. The increase is difficult to 
estimate, but it is very improbable that 
it would have been as great as £40m. 
The increase would have been chiefly in 
wheat, but to some extent also in 
metals and meat, and possibly in wool. 
This maximum of £40m. increased ex- 
ports must be compared with the free 
trade value, £47m. of decreased pro- 
tected production. The inference is 
that the protective tariff has probably 
promoted substantially more produc- 
tion than it has prevented, as well as 
spreading the income from production 
over a larger population. 

The conclusions of the Tariff Report 
are set out summarily in the above 
paragraphs, but no attempt is made to 

12 Mostly Class (a) of the Tariff Report, op. 
cii., p. 191. 
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discuss the numerous controversial 
points of theory involved in the analy- 
sis which it attempts. Reference may, 
however, be made to a recent article by 
Professor D. B. Copland for the rela- 
tion of the Tariff Report argument to 
economic theory.# 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The above conclusions, even if ac- 
cepted, must be liable to serious modi- 
fication from the events of the last 
eighteen months, but restatement must 
be postponed until the relative price 
levels have reached some stability. 
With the heavy fall of export prices 
relative to those of imported manu- 
factures, the argument against exten- 
sion of primary industry is strongly 
reinforced; if the alternative export 
production had been developed in 
place of manufactures, the economic 
position of Australia would now be 
even more difficult than it is. On the 
other hand, the costs of protection 
have been carried only by the high 
values received for wool and wheat. 


3 Copland, D. B., Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Feb., 1931, particularly pp. 295-306. 
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The Tariff Report considered that the 
rich natural resources of the country 
have been stretched to the limit in 
1926-1927 in supporting costly pro- 
tected industries. Since then, though 
there have been considerable improve- 
ments in efficiency in some manufac- 
tures, there have been many extensions 
of the tariff to very unlikely industries, 
and it is difficult to see how with greatly 
diminished resources the country can 
support a load of protection, which, 
on the whole, cannot be substantially 
lighter than it was in 1926-1927. The 
only possible way out must be by a 
lightening of the tariff burden by in- 
creased efficiency in protected produc- 
tion, combined, at least for the time, 
with a real fall all round in the stand- 
ard of living. In the last fifteen 
months, real wages have fallen 10 per 
cent, and nominal wages, 23 per cent. 
Further, the efficiency of labour has 
improved substantially under pressure 
of unemployment. It seems to re- 
main only for management to do its 
share to bring the costs of protection 
within the capacity of the country to 
pey them. 


Trend of the Business Unit in Secondary Production 


By A. A. Firzamratp, B.Com. 
Lecturer in Accountancy, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


I. Tas BASE-METAL INDUSTRY ' 


HE most important base-metal 

extraction industry in Australia 
consists of a group of silver-lead and 
zinc mines at Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, which are closely identified with 
smelting and refining enterprises in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, and 
with manufacturing industries already 
established or contemplated. 

The history of mining at “The Bar- 
rier” and of the companies which have 
operated there is one of the most in- 
teresting phases of the development 
of extractive and secondary industry 
in Australia. The pioneer company, 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
Limited, which was formed in 1885, is 
now only an intermittent producer of 
lead and zinc, and devotes the greater 
part of its capital of more than £5,000,- 
000 (in shares and debentures) to the 
production of iron and steel at New- 
castle, New South Wales. Two other 
large mining companies have virtually 
abandoned mining operations and, fol- 
lowing the precedent of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Company, are turning 
their attention to manufacture. One 
of these companies is engaged in the 
foundation of an extensive paper mak- 
ing enterprise in Tasmania, and the 
other is a large producer of cement and 
fertilisers near Newcastle, New South 
Wales. 

The silver-lead mining industry has 
thus been left in the hands of three 
large companies, which have acted in 
close coöperation for many years. 
There is much interlocking of direc- 
torates amongst these three companies, 
and the coöperation between them ex- 
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tends to such matters as control of 
marketing arrangements, joint nego- 
tiations with organised labour, research 
and experiment, the provision of cen- 
tral electric power facilities, and the 
formation of subsidiaries for the smelt- 
ing and refining of the complex ores 
mined at Broken Hill. 


CAPITAL INTERESTS 


During the war, large smelting works 
at Port Pirie, South Australia, were 
acquired by a company formed for that 
purpose, the initial capital being sub- 
scribed by the three mining companies. 
The refining industry at Risdon, Tas- 
mania, owes its origin to the associa- 
tion of these companies, together with 
a fourth Broken Hill company, in pro- 
viding the original capital, and a sub- 
stantial interest in that enterprise is 
still held by each of the three com- 
panies. 

À large amount of the capital of the 
Broken Hill mining companies was 
provided by overseas investors, mainly 
British, and the connection between the 
Broken Hill group and the metal inter- 
ests in other parts of the British Em- 
pire has lately been strengthened by 
the formation in London of a large 
smelting corporation. Each of the 
three Broken Hill producers holds a 
large block of shares in this corporation, 
which has acquired control of exten- 
sive plants for the roasting of ores and 
concentrates and the manufacture of 
acid and metals at Avonmouth and 
Swansea, England, and which has inter- 
ests in kindred industries within the 
Empire, notably in Burma. 

Other evidences of the community of 
interest amongst the Broken Hill com- 
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panies are the holding by each of shares 
in various other enterprises, such as 
paint manufacturing, a zine producers 
association, a coUperative coal associa- 
tion, a central electric power plant, and 
several prospecting and investigational 
companies. Each company recently 
acquired shares in Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Australia and New Zea- 
land Limited, an offshoot of the cor- 
poration of a similar name in Great 
Britain, which is taking a leading part 
in the development of the chemical 
industries in Australia. 


ACTIVITIES OF THH RISDON COMPANY 


The company formed to establish 
the refining industry at Risdon, Tas- 
mania, had as its main object the 
treatment of zinc concentrates from 
the Broken Hill mines. It has ac- 
quired valuable lead and zine mines on 
the West Coast of Tasmania, and pro- 
poses to work these when marketing 
conditions become more favourable 
than at present. It also has become 
a large producer of fertilisers, and was 
a party to an important merger in that 
industry which was effected in 1929. 
This company is also connected with 
the smelting corporation mentioned 
above, it holds shares in Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand, and it has extended its 
activities into such diverse fields as the 
manufacture of lithopone in New South 
Wales, the manufacture of metal tubes 
in New South Wales, and the incipient 
undertakings of paper making in Tas- 
mania, retorting of shale oil in New 
South Wales, and the utilisation of 
brown coal deposits in Victoria. In 
several of these extensions it has be- 
come closely associated with Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The inter-relations of the three 
Broken Hill mining companies and 
their associates have thus become ex- 
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ceedingly complex; the devices of inter- 
locking directorates, holding companies 
and outright merger have been em- 
ployed to effect both horizontal and 


‘vertical integration, covering a wide 


range of industry, extractive and sec- 
ondary, and in some respects inter- 
national in scope. 


Il. Coan, [RON AND STERL 
PRODUCTION i 


The coal mining industry in Aus- 
tralia consists of two main divisions— 
black coal mining carried on princi- 
pally in New South Wales, but to some 
extent also in Queensland, Victoria and 
Western Australia, and the brown coal 
industry carried on as a State enter- 
prise in Victoria, where it 1s one of the 
principal sources of electric power. In 
1927, two hundred and forty-one col- 
lieries were operating in the Common- 
wealth to produce a total of 18,500,000 
tons of black coal. In addition, several 
others not actively in operation were 
maintained in a state of readiness to 
produce if necessary. Of the two hun- 
dred and forty-one collieries, one hun- 
dred and forty were in New South 
Wales, ninety-eight of them concen- 
trated in the “Northern” field—the 
Hunter River Valley. The Northern 
field accounted for more than 50 per 
cent of the national production and the 
one hundred and forty mines in New 
South Wales for more than 80 per cent. 
The average number of days worked 
in the New South Wales collieries in 
1927—-which may be regarded as a 
typical year—was one hundred and 
eighty-nine. After an investigation 
into the coal industry in 1980 a Royal 
Commission reported that “it 1s in- 
evitable that one step must be taken 
eventually, namely, that a number of 
the existing mines must be closed 
down, and the surplus labour trans- 
ferred to other occupations.” 

This state of idle capacity has been 
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accompanied by a considerable degree 
of concentration both of production 
and ownership. Of the one hundred 
and forty mines in New South Wales 
in 1927, sixty-six were owned by forty- 
three owners—mainly joint stock com- 
panies—and were responsible for 75 
per cent of the production of black coal 
in the Commonwealth. Forty-three 
of these collieries had an output of more 
than 100,000 tons each, and a striking 
contrast is provided by the fact that 
seventy-seven other collieries produced 
less than 5,000 tons each, and together 
accounted for less than one per cent of 
the national total. This indication 
of concentration is emphasized by 
further analysis, since four mines 
owned by one company accounted for 
nearly 15 per cent of the total output.! 

As this is written (March, 1981) it is 
announced that a merger has been ar- 
ranged between three companies con- 
trolling nine of the most important 
collieries in the Northern field, so that 
the number of owners of the sixty-six 
mines which account for 75 per cent of 
the national output has been reduced 
to forty-one. The larger interests in 
the black coal industry are closely inter- 
locked with interstate shipping inter- 
ests, and there is also much integration 
of collieries, brickworks, power stations, 
and railways. Two large iron and 
steel -producers in New South Wales 
have also become colliery owners on a 
large scale. 

Only two other states—Queensland 
and Victoria—raise any considerable 
quantities of coal, and production in 
these states 1s mainly a state enter- 
prise. In Queensland none of the 
seventy-one collieries operating in 1927 
had an output of more than 100,000 
tons, and only three exceeded 50,000 
tons. In Victoria, apart from the five 
connected pits of the State Mine, none 


1 Mauldon, F. R. E, The Economics of Aus- 
tralian Coal, pp. 74-76 and 148-182. 
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of the thirteen collieries produced more 
than 25,000 tons and only three raised 
more than 10,000 tons. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Though there are several extensive 
deposits of iron ore in various parts of 
the Commonwealth, iron and steel 
production is carried on only on the coal 
fields of New South Wales, where two 
large producers are located. One is 
the original Broken Hill mining com- 
pany referred to above. This organi- 
sation displays the characteristic ver- 
tical integration of the steel industry; 
it draws its iron ore from Spencer’s 
Gulf, South Australia, transports it to 
Newcastle over its own lines and in its 
own ships, thirty-four miles by land and 
1,159 miles by sea; its limestone and 
sandstone supplies are provided by its 
own quarries in Tasmania and New 
South Wales; and the products manu- 
factured by the company and its sub- 
sidiaries include steel rails, structural 
shapes, bar steel, steel rods, nails and 
wire, iron and steel castings, galvan- 
ised iron, steel blooms, and the chemi- 
cal by-products of the coke ovens. It 
has opened and equipped its own 
collieries, which though not yet fully 
developed, are expected ultimately to 
supply the whole of its coal require- 
ments. Itis proposed also to engage in 
the production of steel pipes, in asso- 
clation with a British firm of pipe 
manufacturers which has hitherto oper- 
ated in Australia as a selling organisa- 
tion only. The other steel producer, 
which has a paid-up capital of £3,100,- 
000, is the result of a merger in 1928 
between the Hoskins Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd., then operating as colliers 
and iron and steel producers at Lith- 
gow, New South Wales, and the Aus- 
tralian interests of a large British 
contracting firm. One of the largest 
of the Australian steamship owners and 
a British firm of steel manufacturers 
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also became large shareholders. The 
activities of this company are con- 
centrated mainly at Port Kembla, New 
south Wales, where blast furnaces, 
steel mills, collieries and coke ovens are 
operated, but it controls also collieries, 
iron and steel works at Lithgow, New 
South Wales, cast iron pipe works at 
Sydney, steel pipe works at Brisbane, 
and iron quarries and deposits in other 
parts of New South Wales, Tasmania 
and Western Australia. 


Til. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
GHNERAL 


Table I shows the extent of the 
growth of manufacturing industry in 
general in Atistralia over the past 
twenty years. 


TABLE I—Ausrrania 


small scale units employing little horse 
power and few men in each factory. 
It is apparent that there has been a 
large increase in the number of fac- 
tories and in the total number of 
operatives engaged in secondary pro- 
duction, and a steady extension of use 
of power. , 

No data are available showing the 
amount of production classified ac- 
cording to the size of the business unit, 
but a classification from year to year of 
factories according to the number of 
employees may be taken as a rough 
measure of the trend in this connection. 
This assumes that the amount of pro- 
duction is proportional to the number 
of employees, an assumption which is 
open to the criticism that on the whole, 


: GROWTH oy FACTORIES ? 


I II 
No. of No. of 
wear Factories Employees 

1908 nnee. 12,858 257,494 
1908. . . 18,197 266,661 
1916... . 13,822 288,928 
ROTEL ... ee 14,455 $11,710 
1916, . 14,878 827,456 
1924-5... .. 20,795 439,949 
192-86 . ... 21,242 450,920 
1926—77... sel "22,579 467,247 
1927-8 ...., 22,775 464,196 
18269 . . , 22,916 461,191 


Til IV V 
Average No. of| Net Horse Net Horse 
Employees per | Power Used in} Power per 

Factory Factories ' Employee 
20 03 168,394 65 
20 186 185,433 . 69 
20.72 199,361 70 
21 57 280,624 TA 
22.01 283,838 TT 

613,471 1.39 
668,526 1.48 
695,280 1.49 
780,454 1 57 
753,991 1.66 


The definition of a “factory” used by 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics 
is ‘“‘any factory, workshop, or mill 
where four or more persons are 
employed or power is used.” It should 
be noted also that in the last two 
years shown in the table a large 
number of bakery establishments which 
had not been included previously were 
inccrporated in the figures. These 
establishments would naturally be 





the greater the number of employees in 
a factory, the more extensive use will 
be made of power and machinery and, 
therefore, the greater will be the pro- 
duction per employee. The definition 
of a “factory” brings within the range 
of the data numerous industries which 
are naturally carried on in small units, 
such as bush sawmills, order tailoring 
and dressmaking workshops, butter 
factories, wood turning and cabinet 


2 Source: Production Bulletins issued by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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making, automobile repair shops, chaff 
cutting, blacksmithing, and so on. 

All these factors operate to exagger- 
ate the apparent proportion of total 
production which is carried on in the 
smaller units. It would appear from 
an examination of Column IM in. Table 
I that the trend in the size of the busi- 
ness unit has been slightly downwards, 
but a somewhat different result is 
obtained by applying the test of the 
movement in the number of workers 
engagec in factories employing more 
than one hundred persons, in order to 
make the distinction between “small” 
and “large” scale units. Applying this 
test it 1s found that there has been a 
steady increase in the percentage of 
workers employed in “large” factories 
on the total employees in factories, 
from 35.7 per cent in 1907 to 48.7 per 
cent in 1996-1927. For 1927-1928 
there was an apparent recession of one 
per cent, and the figures for 1928-1929 
were practically identical with those 
for 1926-1927. This however, is prob- 
ably due to the inclusion of bakeries in 
those years. 

This impression of steady increase in 
size is strengthened if the naturally 
small scale industries be excluded, and 
the examination confined to those in 
which large scale production is possible, 
e.g., metal industries, engineering and 
construction, textiles, hats, boots and 
shoes, rubber manufactures, paper, 
tobacco, „sugar, confectionery, jam, 
biscuizs, soap and candles, breweries, 
bacon curing, fellmongering and wool 
scouring, tanneries, and so forth. In 
such industries, the proportion of 
workers in “large” factories to total 
workers rose from 56 per cent in 1907 
to 68 per cent in 1926-1927. 

Further evidence of a steady tend- 
ency towards large-scale production 
is provided by the fact that the in- 
crease in the number of workers in 
“large” factories over the same period 
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was 184 per cent, whilst the increase in 
workers in “small” factories was only 
42 percent. It may be said, therefore, 
that whilst there has been no striking 
change in the size of the unit in second- 
ary production, the tendency has been 
distinctly in the direction of an in- 
crease in size, particularly in those 
industries capable of organisation in 
large scale units. At the same time, 
even in thé industries in which large 
units predominate, a number of small 
factories have persisted. In glass 
manufacture, for example, sixteen fac- 
tories employing a total of 2,225 hands 
are operating: four only of these fac- 
tories employ more than one hundred 
hands, and they account for 75 per 
cent of the workers in the industry. 
To take another instance, paper 
making, one hundred and twenty- 
four factories employ a total of 5,476 
persons; over half of these are em- 
ployed in the fourteen factories which 
employ more than one hundred hands 
each. 


IV. CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


During the past three years there 
has been a decided tendency towards 
amalgamation in Australian industry 
in general, and particularly in second- 
ary production. A summary of ten of 
the more important of these mergers is 
given in Table H. 

In addition there were several mer- 
gers which have not been included in 
the table owing to difficulties in ascer- 
taining or estimating the extent of the 
capital involved. An example is the 
amalgamation of five large interests in 
the salt industry. Some indication is 
given of the extent of the movement 
towards concentration of control by the 
diversity of industries in which the 
mergers have taken place, and by the 
fact that the total capital invested in 
manufacturing industry in Australia 
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TABLE Ii—Iweorrant Meremres mm Avs- 
TRALIAN SECONDARY JInpustry, May 1928- 
FEBRUARY 19313 


No. of | Total Capital 
Interests | (Paid-up)® of 
tausti Merging Merged 
Interests 
Coal mining 8 2,400,000 
Fertilisers. . 4 2,500,000 
Electrical 8 800,000 
Glue and Gelatine 2 1,000,000 
Gypsum products 5 500,000 
Iron and steel 4 3,000,000 
Rubber. 3 5,000,000 
‘Textiles 2 900,000 
Cement .. 2 2,000,000 
Distilleries 4 1,050,000 
Total 19,150,000 


a Approximate, probably underestimated. 


at 30th June, 1929, was approximately 
£240,000,000. 


OBJECTIVES OF MERGERS 
Concentration of control and pro- 


duction had been effected to a con-. 


siderable degree before May, 1928, in 
many industries, notably metal ex- 
traction and treatment, iron and steel, 
coal mining, and textiles. It is inter- 
esting to notice that in most cases the 
ostensible reasons for the mergers were 
a recognition of the waste involved in 
destructive competition in a limited 
market, and a desire to obtain those 
advantages which are usually antici- 
pated from large scale production, mar- 
keting and research. Thus, in con- 
nection with the rubber merger, it was 
officially stated: 

The rubber mills of Australia . . . are 
now able to care for practically the whole of 
the requirements of the Commonwealth. 

3 Sources: Melbourne Stock Exchange Record 


and Jotson's Investment Digest, for the period 
covered by the table. 
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We visualise the likelihood of keener com- 
petition in the future... and we are 
desirous of stabilising the conditions of the 
trade. 


The objects of the electrical amal- 
gamation were expressed as 
a more even distribution of work and a more 
regular employment of machines and labour 
by manufacture on a more economical basis, 
the elimination of overhead costs, bulk 
buying, and the pooling of expensive lab- 
oratory work. 


The capacity of five fertiliser works 
in Victoria and New South Wales, four 
of which were concerned in the merger 
in that industry, was estimated prior to 
the merger at 440,000 tons, and their 
output at 340,000 tons. A similar 
state of over-capacity prevailed—and 
still prevails—in the cement industry. 
Since the merger one of the largest 
works has been temporarily closed ow- 
ing to the storage capacity being com- 
pletely filled and to the fact that it is 
“impossible to continue production 
until existing stocks have been dis- 
posed of.” 

Other striking aspects of recent 
developments, which have been men- 
tioned above, are the strengthening of 
the interest in Australian industry by 
Overseas concerns, particularly in such 
branches as mining, chemicals, steel, 
rubber and constructional industry, 
and tke tendency of the larger con- 
cerns to combine to promote or develop 
new enterprises. The contemplated 
establishment of the paper making in- 
dustry in Tasmania, and the proposed 
resuscitation of the shale oil extraction 
industry in New South Wales by the 
application of modern processes, are 
notable examples of this tendency, 
which seems destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future develop- 
ment of large scale manufacture in 
Australia. 


Control of Transport 


By A. G. Wairiam, B.A., B.Com. 
Lecturer in Marketing, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


DIRECT outcome of the visit of 

the British Economic Delegation 
to Australia in 1928 was the appoint- 
ment by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment o a Commonwealth Transport 
Committee to make a thorough investi- 
gation of transport problems in gen- 
eral, and to submit a report on the 
manner in which codrdimation of the 
various transport services might be 
effected. The Committee furnished a 
comprehensive report early in 1999. 
In it is shown the extent to which pub- 
lic funds have been invested in trans- 
port facilities, the Committee having 
estimated the total capital cost of 
publicly owned railways, roads, ports 
and hazbours at about £500,000,000— 
little less than half the total national 
debt in 1928. The Committee found, 
inter alia, “that, throughout Australia, 
transport services have been provided 
whose capacity for the movement of 
passengers and freight 1s greater than 
the business offering.” That there is 
ample evidence to support such a con- 
clusion will be apparent from the 
following brief survey of the chief 
forms of transport used in Australia. 


I. Raw TRANSPORT 


The constitutional development of 
Australia has, generally speaking, dic- 
tated the trend of railway construc- 
tion. Each state, having control of its 
internal transport facilities, pursued 
an independent line of development 
and, as a consequence, railways of 
varying gauges were constructed; e.g., 
Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania developed a 8’ 6” gauge; 
New South Wales 4’ 836”; and Vic- 
toria 5’ 8”; while South Australia con- 
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structed some railways of 5’ 3” and 
others of 8’ 6”, The unification of 
these different gauges is one of the 
most important problems confronting 
Australia: yet, in spite of federation, 
little progress has been made in this 
direction, each state still expanding 
and operating its services as separate 
entities. 

In 1921, a Royal Commission on 
Uniform Railway Gauge recommended 
the adoption of a uniform gauge of 
4’ 816”, and this recommendation was 
accepted by the various governments. 
The whole conversion scheme was esti- 
mated to cost about £60,000,000; the 
estimate for a modified scheme—the 
conversion of main lines only—was 
£21,600,000, which on consideration 
by the Australian Railway Commis- 
sioners in 1929 was increased to £25,- 
201,000. The question so far has been 
mainly one of cost; the economic aspect 
has not been investigated. 

By agreement with the states con- 
cerned, the Commonwealth has apart 
from its own territory also entered the 
field of railway operation. In 1917, 
the Trans-Continental railway of 4’ 
814” gauge from Port Augusta in South 
Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western 
Australia was opened, thereby linking 
up the whole of the capital cities of 
the mainland, a total distance of 3,4'74 
miles. 

An amount of £4,450,000 has been 
provided by the Commonwealth in 
connection with one of the sections 
recommended in the modified conver- 
sion scheme—the Grafton (New South 
Wales)-Kyogle-Brisbane railway, which 
was opened in 1980. A further sec- 
tion from Adelaide to Port Augusta 
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via Red Hill is to be undertaken when 
finances permit, 

With 27,438 miles of railway open 
for trafiic—4.25 miles per 1,000 of 
population or 8.99 miles per 1,000 
square miles of territory—all but 935 
miles of which are Government owned, 
Australia has more miles of railway 
per 1,000 of population than any other 
country in the world. In all states, 
control is vested in a commissioner or 
commissioners who are nominally re- 
moved from ministerial control; politi- 
cal interference, however, still seriously 
impedes their respective administra- 
tions. 

Another handicap to efficient and 
economical administration is the obli- 
gation for railway finance to conform 
with ordinary treasury budget meth- 
ods. Only in New South Wales has 
the railway budget been separated 
from the general budget of the state. 
Further, the division of the adminis- 
tration of Australian railways into 
seven different systems does not lend 
itself to uniformity in methods, ‘nor 
does it tend towards the standardisa- 
tion of stock, plant, and equipment, 
as no authority at present exists to 
ensure standardised practice. Each 
system has a different schedule of rates 
and a different classification of the 
various goods carried. ‘Through inter- 
system, rates apply only between the 
capital cities and certain other sta- 
tions, and many anomalies are in 
evidence. 

A very strong case for the unifica- 
tion of control of Australian railways 
has recently been submitted by the 
Commonwealth Commissioner for Rail- 
ways to the Acting Minister for Trans- 
port, who, in commenting thereon, 
stated that 


the difficulties which confront the adoption 
of a federated railway policy are consider- 


able, but never was it more necessary that ` 


the Governments of the Commonwealth 
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and states should subordinate local con- 
siderations for the national good and 
make a united effort to eliminate the 
economic waste which now occurs owing 
to the diversified system of railway adminis- 
‘tration, 


RAILWAY LOSSES 


Generally the construction of new 
railways must first be authorised by 
the Patliament concerned, but only 
after having received a report and 
recommendation from a Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Railways. 
Commissioners have no power to pre- 
vent the building of a railway, but 
when constructed (by another depart- 
ment) it is handed over to them for 
operation. Owing to the heavy losses 
which have occurred and are still 
occurring on many of the railways so 
recommended, it has become obvious 
that this method of determining the 
need for additional transport facilities 
does not ensure that full consideration 
is given to the economic aspect. It is 
significant that from 1904 to 1914, 
railway capital increased by 37 per 
cent and goods traffic by 91 per cent, 
while from 1914 to 1928 railway capital 
increased by 73 per cent and goods 
traffic by only 21 per cent. 

Throughout Australia, the railways 
are suffering severely from road com- 
petition. Losses of revenues due to 
the use of private motor vehicles and 
direct competition from public road 
carriers of freight and passengers were 
estimated by the Commonwealth 
Transport Committee at between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 in 1928. 
In addition, competition from inter- 
state shipping has become more intense 
and air services are gradually increas- 
ing their inroads on passenger traffic— 
all at a time when there is a decline in 
the rate of economic development. 

The succession of railway deficits, 
which during the last five years have 
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aggregated over £30,000,000, is not 
peculiar to one state, but is a general 
condition indicating that the troubles 
are common to all. The railway bal- 
ance sheet is almost invariably the 
barometer of the states’ financial posi- 
tion, the railway deficits being more 
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or less responsible for the deficits 
shown in the general accounts of the 
states. 

The results of working of \ustralian 
Government railways for the past five 
years are given below. These figures 
do not disclose the full extent of the 
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deficits, as adequate provision for 
depreciation and obsolescence has not 
been made in the railway accounts. 
Over-capitalisation of the railways has 
been estimated at £81,500,000, but an 
eminent authority on railway finance 
considers that this may be regarded asa 
conservative figure. 


TRAMWAYS 


All the capital cities as well as a few 
other large towns, are equipped with 
tramway systems, practically all’ of 
which are publicly owned. They are 
controlled by tramway trusts or mu- 
nicipal corporations, and the capital 
invested in them is about £25,000,000. 
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miles are “made” and 119,000 are 
unformed and, though defined and in 
some cases fenced, consist largely of 
tracks used for local transport pur- 
poses. The capital cost of all roads 
is roughly estimated at £150,000,000. 
The main roads and developmental 
roads are controlled by central authori- 
ties in each State. Funds for their 
construction and maintenance are de- 
rived both from loan funds and from 
revenue obtained partly from State 
taxation of motor vehicles, contribu- 
tions by local authorities, and an im- 
port duty on petrol. The “other 
roads” are controlled by local govern- 
ing authorities which are not assisted 


TABLE J—Frvanciar POSITION or AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Item 
1926 
(£) 
Capital invested in railways 288,391,955 
Revenue 45,579,476 
Working expenses $0,143,169 
Interest . 18,589,357 
Loss incurred .. 7,103,051 
Surplus of earnings over working 
expenses 6,486,306 
(Per cent) 
Percentage of interest to total 
revenue . . 29 7 
Percentage of net revenue to 
capital 2 23 
penec of working expenses to 
revenue. 85 88 








303,785,388 
48,592,836 


39,990,887 
14,378,611 


Yeer ended 80th June 


1930 
(£) 


328,770,550} 334,000,000 
48,815,726] (approx.) 
45,852,919 
38,616,571} 38,320,720 
15,458,680] 16,023,838 


1928 


(£) 


811,131,906 
48,186,022 


5,776,662 5,159,625) 8,491,639 
8,601,949 10,299,155| 7,682,199 
(Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) 
29 58 80.68 31 66 34 94 
2 26 
83 57 
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There are about 280,000 miles of 
roads in Australia, of which 35,000 
miles are arterial and are classified as 
“main roads,” while 7,000 miles are 
classified as “developmental roads,” 
i.e., for the development of rural areas. 
Of the “other roads,” about 119,000 





by the state, except under emergency 
conditions. The expenditure by cen- 
tral road authorities in the year 1927— 
1928 was close to £10,000,000 chiefly 
on main roads, of which about £3,000,- 
000 was provided from loans. During 
the same period the revenue collected 
by the states from motor taxation, 
including licences, was £3,620,000 and 
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the special taxation imposed by the 
Commonwealth for road purposes (pet- 
rol tax) amounted to £1,630,000. In 
Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
measures are in force for the control 
of public passenger traffic, both in 
town and country. In Queensland 
and ‘Tasmania this control extends to 
all public motor transport. In all 
these States the contro] is exercised 
through authorities of a public or semi- 
public nature, and in most cases con- 
stituted for the special purpose. In 
order to establish some definite prin- 
ciples in road transport control, the 
Commonwealth Transport Committee 
recommended, inter alia: (a) that main 
roads should be financed entirely from 
the taxation of road users and the con- 
tributions of local authorities; (b) that 
there should be greater uniformity in 
systems of vehicle taxation among the 
states; (c) that a uniform system of 
weight and speed regulations should be 
adopted throughout Australia; and 
(d) that public motor vehicles be regu- 
lated so that the service they render 
shall not cause uneconomic duplication 
of services already existing—a “‘certifi- 
cate of necessity and convenience” 
being required before they are allowed 


to ply. 
IL. Marine Transport 


The contro! and supervision of inter- 
state and overseas shipping devolves 
upon the Commonwealth under the 
terms of its Constitution; intra-state 
shipping is subject to state laws. 
Different rules may prevail, therefore, 
and different conditions may apply as 
between ships engaged in the interstate 
coastal trade and ships trading between 
the ports of one state. In all essen- 
tials, however, both Federal and state 
law are modelled upon the British 
Merchant Shipping Acts. 

The Commonwealth Navigation Act 
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was passed in 1912, but did not become 
operative until July, 1921, when only 
the provisions relating to the coasting 
trade were enforced. Under these 
provisions coastal trade is restricted to 
vessels complying with the require- 
ments in respect to conditions of 
manning, accommodation, victualling, 
wages, and hours of work, the aim being 
to bring the canditions of employment 
of Australian seamen into line with the 
accepted Australian standard of living. 
No national distinctions are made re- 
garding the ownership of vessels en- 
gaged in the interstate trade, nor does 
the Act interfere in any way with the 
freedom of oversea trade. There is 
provision for exemptions both tempo- 
rary and permanent from the coastal 
provisions of the Act, and a number of 
such exemptions are in force chiefly 
in the case of services to the more 
remote parts of Australia and adjacent 
islands. 

Australian interstate shipping serv- 
ices are much less extensive than before 
the War, and for this the Navigation 
Act has been held responsible by many. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the Act was passed at a time when 
post-war difficulties had not been ad- 
justed and that since then new compe- 
tition from land services, rail, road and 
air has manifested itself. The Trans- 
Continental railway (previously re- 
ferred to) has been responsible for a 
reduction of passenger traffic by sea on 
this route to less than half pre-war 
numbers. The subsidised air service 
on the same route has accerituated the 
problem. Recent extensions of the 
railway along the coast in Queensland 
have seriously affected sea traffic in 
that sphere. 

Owing to the persistent criticism of 
the Act, the Minister for Trade and 
Customs in 1929 referred to the 
Traffic Board, for enquiry and report, 
the question of whether some system of 
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taxation and/or bounty might not give 
adequate protection to Australian ship- 
ping without causing the disabilities 
which were assumed to have arisen 
from its operation. In its report, the 
Board found that, in general, cargo 
services were’ sufficient for existing 
trade requirement; that passenger serv- 
ices were ample with the exception of 
some of those between Tasmania and 
the mainland; that passenger fares, by 
comparison with those on the American 
coast, were reasonable; that interstate 
freights had not increased more than 
overseas freights since the operation of 
the coastal clauses—in fact, that 
Australian freights in comparison with 
other coastal freights, appeared to be 
consistently lower. The first portion 
of the last finding may be open to ques- 
tion, but that the Navigation Act is 
not responsible for the majority of the 
shipping disabilities is beyond question. 
The Board concluded that there was no 
practicable or desirable alternative to 
the existing method of protecting 
Australian shipping. 


CONTROL OF SHIPPING LINES 

The nine principal interstateshipping 
lines, representing 90 per cent of the 
interstate services, are owned and con- 
trolled by companies which are mem- 
bers of the Australian Steamship 
Owners Federation. The Federation 
1S an organisation formed to protect the 
interests of its members in matters of 
state and Federal legislation and regu- 
lations and other matters of a like 
nature relating to navigation. It does 
not concern itself with fares, freights or 
services, nor does it in any way control 
the management of the individual 
companies. 

Following on control by the Com- 
monwealth Government during the 
war period, the tonnage of seven of the 
leading companies became jointly con- 
trolled by agreement in 1921. Under 
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this arrangement, a permanent traffic 
committee appointed by these com- 
panies meets regularly and allocates 
the services. The text of the agree- 
ment is not available, but the Tariff 
Board, having perused the document 
and examined the parties thereto, is 
satisfied not only that its terms and 
objects are not to the prejudice of 
shippers of goods or the travelling 
public, but also that the agreement has 
proved of decided benefit, in that it has 
made for “rationalisation? of the 
services, without which arrangement 
it is doubtful whether they could be 
maintained under the same conditions 
of efficiency and at the same freight 
rates and fares as now obtain. 

As mentioned later, the principal 
oversea shipping interests have moved 
in a similar direction. The mainte- 
nance of Australian conditions has been 
very costly and has placed a heavy 
burden upon local as compared with 
oversea shipping. That the companies 
have been able to continue is largely 
due to the fact that each of them has 
trading operations and/or investments 
outside of its shipping operations. The 
return on the capital’ employed in inter- 
state’ shipping by the six principal 
companies was 2.4 per cent in 1926, 
and 1.6 per cent in 1927. In 1928 
there was a loss of .8 per cent. These 
figures indicate that the present condi- 
tions are very unsatisfactory and that a 
fair return on the capital invested in 
the shipping services is not being ob- 
tained. The decline in earnings in 
recent years is attributed largely to the 
effect—both direct and indirect—of 
labour disputes. 


AUSTRALIAN OVHRSHA 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


The Australian Commonwealth Line 
(originally known as the Common- 
wealth Government Line of Steamers), 
which was established during the War, 
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was sold to British interests in 1928. 
Its participation in the Australian 
trade had the effect of keeping oversea 
freights at a more reasonable level than 
probably would otherwise have been 
the case. Consequent upon its dis- 
posal, the field was left entirely to the 
oversea shipping companies, which 
operate through the medium of “con- 
ferences,” and fix minimum freight 
rates. Asthey do not limit the number 
of competing vessels opportunity still 
exist for uneconomic service. 

Early in 1929, the Australian-United 
Kingdom Continent Conference an- 
nounced its intention of increasing 
certain oversea freight rates. The 
matter was considered of such vital 
concern to Australia that the Com- 
monwealth Government took steps 
to bring together in conference in 
Australia a delegation of British 
shipowners and representatives of 
Australian exporters, importers and 
producers. The visiting delegation 
produced audited accounts of six repre- 
sentative British steamship lines which 
showed that losses amounting to 
£2,900,000 had been incurred during 
the three years 1926-1929. 

The direct and immediate result of 
the conference was the creation in 
June, 1930 of the Australian Oversea 
Transport Association, a voluntary 
organisation of shippers and ship- 
owners’ representatives having for its 
objective the securing of economies in 
the costs of oversea shipping service as 
an alternative to increased freights. 
The Commonwealth Parliament has 
enacted legislation (Australian Indus- 
tries Preservation Act 1980) amending 
the Australian Industries Preservation 
Act 1906-1910, which enables shippers 
to enter into freight agreements with 
oversea shipping companies if approved 
by the “A. O. T. A.” The “tie” is 
considered necessary in order to give 
exporters definite security of service 
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and reasonable freight rates, and to 
enable shipowners to rationalise their 
services so as to eliminate the waste in- 
volved in the running of superfluous 
vessels and of including too many ports 
of call. 

This new organisation, said to be 
unique in the shipping industry, has its 
headquarters at Sydney, with branches 
in every state. It has made substan- 
tial progress in the rationalisation of 
services, though certain commodities 
(mainly wheat), when shipped as full 
cargoes, are, as formerly, available to 
“tramp” vessels, which compete in a 
free market. 


PORTS AND HARBOURS 


Generally, the chief port in each 
state is controlled by an ad hoc body 
nominated by the respective state 
governments. Subsidiary or “outer” 
ports are usually controlled by the 
governments of the individual states,, 
but in a number of cases, particularly 
in Queensland there are harbour boards 
partly elective. The only main port 
authority in Australia which has any 
pretensions to autonomy in its opera- 
tion is the Melbourne Harbour Trust, 
which comprises a chairman and four 
commissioners, representative of the 
interests of shipowners, exporters, im- 
porters and primary producers. 

The general system of port control 
in Australia has been very adversely 
criticised by Sir George Buchanan, an 
eminent British authority, who, after 
an inspection of the ports at the invi- 
tation of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment in 1925, recommended the 
creation of Trusts which should be 
free from political influence, include 
representatives of bodies affected, be 
financially self-contained, and have 
complete control over their respective 
rates, dues and charges. 

Approximately £45,000,000 has been 
Invested in the development of Aus- 
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tralian ports and harbours. Of this 
amount, roughly £31,000,000 has been 
spent in the provision of the facilities 
at the chief ports of the mainland and 
£14,000,000 in the provision of 1380 
outerports. For 19%7-1928, the profits 
earned at the chief ports amounted to 
approximately £495,000, most of which 
was paid into state revenues. Almost 
all of the other ports were operated at a 
loss, the aggregate loss being estimated 
at £480,000, which was met from state 
revenue. / 


IV. Arr TRANSPORT 

Civil aviation is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Air Navigation Act passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
1920. The Act is administered by 
the Department of Defence through 
the Controller of Civil Aviation. ‘The 
Commonwealth Government has pro- 
vided and is maintaining suitable 
aerodromes and emergency landing 
grounds over the main aerial highways. 
Existing services may be divided into 
(a) subsidised and (b) commercial 
services. 

The subsidised air services cover 
air-line distances of 5,479 miles pro- 
viding services once weekly in each 
direction. for total subsidies estimated 
to amount to £95,600 for the year 
1930-1931. 

It is too early to say whether the 
whole of the commercial services will 
prove to be profitable ventures. Al- 
though only in the early stage of 
development, aerial transport is already 
a serious competitor with some of the 
railway services, particularly between 
certain of the capital cities, for ex- 
ample, the commercial services between 
Melbourne and Sydney, and Sydney 
and Brisbane, and the subsidised serv- 
ice between Adelaide‘and Perth. 

In the last case, the Commonwealth 


f 


Government in 1929, without consulta- 


tion with its own railway admjnistra- 
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tion, granted a subsidy of £39,000 per 
annum for five years, thus enabling the 
aerial service (weekly) to compete for 
passengers at the same fare as the 
Trans-Continental railway. Thus, in 
addition to the expense of the subsidy, 
the added deficiency due to the loss of 
passenger traffic from the railway has 
to be borne by public funds. 


V. CoGRDINATION OF 
TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Railways, road services, airways, 
shipping, and all the facilities con- 
cerned with various transport activities 
can no longer be regarded as separate 
services unconcerned with the opera- 
tions of other agencies. Each trans- 
port agency has its field of employment, 
and should be regulated to act within 
that sphere. The intense competition 
arising from the changed conditions 
brought about by the increased eco- 
nomic radius of the motor vehicle has 
become an acute economic problem, 
which, if unregulated, will increase in 
intensity as time goes on. A policy is 
required throughout Australia which 
will encourage progress of transport 
services along ordered lines and regu- 
late uneconomic competition, thus 
avoiding overlapping of services. 

The fact that the states control the 
transport facilities within their own 
borders makes the matter of codrdina- 
tion one of great difficulty. The 
varous state governments are attempt- 
ing to meet the situation and have m 
several instances enacted legislation 
directed towards that end. Up to the 
present, however, the steps taken have 
been restrictive rather than coördi- 
nating. i 

As a first step in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Common- 
wealth Transport Committee, a Fed- 
eral Transport Council, composed of 
the Commonwealth Minister for Trans- 
port and the State Ministers controlling 
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transport has been formed with the 
object of providing machinery to deal 
with transport problems affecting Aus- 
tralia as a whole. In addition, the 
Commonwealth Government has re- 
cently created a Department of Trans- 
port charged with the responsibility of 
codrdinating the transport services of 
Australia. 

The project is an ambitious one, for 
the solution of the many problems in- 
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volved is not rendered any easier by 
the constitutional layout of Australia. 
A full realisation of the facts that the 
present organisation of services is not 
bringing the most satisfactory economic 
results and that Australia cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to enjoy transport 
services at rates below cost, even for 
those services that are publicly owned, 
should prompt concerted action by the 
seven governments concerned. 


Trade Unions 


By Grorcr Anpserson, M.A., LL.M., M.Com. 
Barrister and Solicitor 


RADE unionism in Australia has 

two sides—industrial and political. 
There are two interstate or all-Aus- 
tralian organisations—apparently in- 
dependent—through which it can find 
almost complete expression, viz., the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
and the Australian Labour Party. 
These bodies are considered in the fol- 
lowing sections. ‘There is also a delegate 
organisation, called a Trades and 
Labour Council, in each of the six capi- 
tal cities, and in a number of other 
important industrial centres. 

A trade union may affiliate with a 
Trades and Labour Council in its 
district, with the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions, and with the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party in its state. A 
union will send delegates to the meet- 
ings or conferences of the bodies with 
which it is affiliated. Most unions are 
affiliated in this manner. 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ÅSPECTS OF UNIONS 


A trade union leader may be a mem- 
ber of the Executive of each and all of 
those bodies. Should he have political 
aspirations he will find that the holding 
of high positions in labour organisa- 
tions will help him considerably to at- 
tain the object of his ambition. Many 
members of Parliament were formerly 
trade union officials. This system of 
trade union representation enables the 
Trade Union Movement of Australia 
to present a solid and united front on all 
important questions of an industrial or 
political nature. 

The Labour Movement of Australia 
appears to be definitely against inter- 


national affiliations. The only ex- 
ternal affiliation—and that a signifi- 
cant one—is that of the. Industrial 
Labour Council of New South Wales 
at Svdney with the Red International 
of Trade Unions. 

Trade unions owe much of their 
power on the industrial side of their 
activities to the encouragement given 
to the forming of industrial unions by 
Commonwealth and state industrial 
legislation. One of the chief objects of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act is to facilitate and en- 
courege the organisation of representa- 
tive bodies of employers and employ- 
ees, and the submission of industrial 
disputes to the Court by organisations, 
and to permit representative bodies of 
employers and of employees to be de- 
clared organisations. 

The Act makes unionism part of its 
scheme of settling disputes by concilia- 
tion or arbitration. Every organisa- 
tion has the right to be represented 
before the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court in the hearing and determina- 
tion cf any industrial dispute in which 
it is interested. The Act forbids an 
employer to dismiss an employee, or 
injure him in his employment, by rea- 
son of the circumstance that he is an 
officer or member of an organisation. 

Most of the states also provide in 
their industrial acts for the registration 
of industrial unions. They are given 
certain privileges and rights. . Their 
rules must not be inconsistent or 
conflict with the provisions of the 
industrial act under which they are 
registered. 

At the end of the year 1929 the 
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members of trade unions numbered 
901,168—males 774,031 and females 
127,187. The estimated total number 
of employees in all professions, trades, 
and occupations (including unem- 
ployed persons) was 1,988,900. Of 
these employees 1,610,600 were over 
the age of 19 years. The percentage of 
unionists in the case of all employees 
was about 45.3 per cent, and in the 
case of employees over 19 years of age 
it was about 56 per cent. There were 
374 separate unions, and 2,154 branches 
(including head branches of interstate 
unions). Twenty-six unions each had 
a membership of over 10,000. The 
total membership of these unions was 
556,447, The number of unions oper- 
ating in two or more states was 111. 
These had a membership of 748,538, 
about 83 per cent of the total number 
of members of trade unions. 


I. CRAFT AND [INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


In the early days of trade unionism 
the union was a local craft union. To- 
day we have also the interstate indus- 
trial union. One of the methods by 
which the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions hopes to obtain its ob- 
jective of the socialisation of industry 
is the closer organisation of the workers 
by the transformation of the Trades 
Union Movement from the craft to an 
industrial basis, by the grouping of 
unions in industry with a view to the 
establishment of one Union in each 
industry. The argument is that the 
craft union is not effective today. It 
divides workers in a workshop as if 
they were doing complete one-man 
jobs, and thus separates the interests of 
workers, protecting a few craftsmen at 
the expense of the mass of workers. 
Moreover, the craft union lays stress 
on skill, but skill is fast losing its dis- 
tinction. Through new mechanical 


inventions the skilled workers of yester- ~ 


day become the machine tenders of 
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today. Industrial unionism is the 
only effective up-to-date form of or- 
gapisation which can efficiently meet 
today’s conditions. It brings democ- 
racy into industry. The Australian 
Railways Union, the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union, and the Printing Industry 
Employees ‘Union of Australia are 
good examples of industrial unions. 


If. One Bia UNION 


In the years 1918 and 1919 a big 
effort was made by a certain section of 
the Labour Movement to form one big 
industrial union. It was held that the 
interests of the working class could be 
advanced only by an organisation so 
constituted that all its members in any 
one industry or in all industries could 
take concerted action when deemed 
necessary, thereby making an injury 
to one the concern of all. Capitalism 
could be abolished only by the workers 
uniting in one class-conscious eco- 
nomic organisation to take and hold 
the means of production by revolu- 
tionary industrial and political action. 
The platform of the one big union was 
so Marxian and I. W. W. in character 
and contained such an open menace to 
industry, and was so opposed to the 
interests of crart unions and the policy 
of those labour leaders who hoped to 
obtain labour’s objective by. constitu- 
tional methods, that it failed to win the 
support of the great majority of trade 
unionists and their leaders. Indeed, 
it was as vehemently denounced by 
persons within the Labour Movement 
as by those outside it. The agitators 
for the one big union continued their 
efforts for several years with diminish- 
ing vigour, and then the whole thing 
fizzled out. 

The Australian Workers’ Union (A. 
W. U.) is the largest union in Aus- 
tralia. Its members number about 
110,000 and it kas close on £400,000 in 
funds, investments, and properties. 
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It comprises within its ranks more 
varied industries and callings than any 
other organisation in the world. It is 
built on the lines of one big union, but 
is free of the objectionable features of 
the proposed one big union referred to 
above. Conciliation has been its pol- 
icy, and it has achieved its great results 
by peaceful methods. It has close to 
three hundred awards and agreements 
in operation. It is not affiliated with 
the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions. A. big organisation like the 
A.W. U. can well afford to be independ- 
ent of other bodies. 


IL. THE AUSTRALASIAN COUNCIL 
or Traps UNIONS 


At the All-Australian Trade Union 
Congress which opened in Melbourne 
on May 3, 1927, and which was at- 
tended by 157 delegates representing 
ninety-nine trade unions, considera- 
tion was given to the question. of 
setting up an Australian Council of 
Trades ard Labour Councils. The 
outcome was the formation of the 
“Australasian Council of Trade Un- 
ions”? (A.C. T. U.). It is the supreme 
governing body of the Trades Union 
Movement in Australia, and its deci- 
sions are b:nding on all affiliated bodies 
when accepted by a majority of the 
State Metropolitan Labour Councils. 
The A. C. T. U. consists of delegates 
from trad2 unions—one delegate for 
the first thousand members or part 
thereof; and one delegate for each 
subsequent 2,500 members ‚or part 
thereof—two representatives from each 
State Metropolitan Trades and Labour 
Council, and one delegate from each 
Provincial Council. 

The objective of the A. C. T. U. is 
the socialisation of industry, 1.e., pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange. 
The methods by which it hopes to 
achieve its objective are: the closer 
organisation of the workers by the 
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transformation of the Trades Union 
Movement from the craft to an indus- 
trial basis, by the grouping of unions in 
industry with a view to the establish- 
ment of one union in each industry; the 
consolidation of the Australasian La- 
bour Movement with the object of 
unified control, administration, and 
action; centralised control of industrial 
disputes; and educational propaganda 
among the unions. 

The Metropolitan Labour Councils 
(one in each capital of the six states) con- 
stitute the branches of the A. C. T. U. 
The Provincial Labour Councils are 
called sub-branches. The Executive 
consists of a president, two vice- 
presidents, secretary, and two members 
appointed by each branch. The Ex- 
ecutive has power to deal with all 
interstate industrial matters, and gen- 
erally to deal with all matters affecting 
the interests of the Trade Union Move- 
ments as a whole. 

When the A. C. T..U. was consti- 
tuted in May, 1927, a body, known as 
the Commonwealth Council of Feder- 
ated Unions, had been acting for some 
years on behalf of unions registered in 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
in matters of arbitration, and generally 
had been acting as a controlling and 
supervising body. In August, at a 
conference of the parties interested, 
it was decided that it would help to 
promote effective centralisation in na- 
tion-wide unionism, and remove a 
possible case of divided authority, if 
the A. C. T. U. were to take over the 
powers and functions of the Council. 
This accordingly was done. 


IV. AUSTRALIAN Lanour Party 


The Australian Labour Party (A. 
L. P.) is highly organised in each of the 
six states. The membership of the A. 
L. P. in a state consists of members of 
affiliated unions, and persons enrolled 
as members who pledge themselves to 
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uphold the constitution, platform and 
pledges of the organisation. Its ob- 
jective is the socialisation of industry 
by the constitutional utilisation of the 
Federal, state, and_municipal govern- 
ment, and Parliamentary and admin- 
istrative machinery; by the extension 
of the scope and powers of the Com- 
monwealth Bank until complete con- 
trol of banking 1s in the hands of the 
people; and by the cultivation of La- 
bour ideals and principles. 

A branch of the A. L. P. may be es- 
tablished in any centre. An applicant 
for membership must be proposed at a 
meeting of the branch in the State 
Electorate where he resides, The 
members of affiliated unions possess 
equal status with A. L. P. branch mem- 
bers. No union is eligible for affilia- 
tion unless it be affiliated with a Trades 
and Labour Council. 

The Annual Conference is the su- 
preme ruling authority within the 
state. It is constituted of delegates 
from the A. L. P. membership in each 
State Electorate and from affiliated 
unions. Representation is on a mem- 
bership basis. Al delegates must sign 
the Party’s pledge and platform prior 
to being admitted to a Conference. 

The managing and administrative 
authority of the A. L. P. in a state 1s 
the Central Executive. It consists of 
a president, two vice-presidents, treas- 
urer, general secretary, organising sec- 
retary, and eighteen members. They 
are elected at an Annual Conference 
from Annual Conference delegates. 

Labour owes much of its success in 
the political field to its method of 
selecting candidates to contest seats in 
Parhament. A candidate for labour 
selection and endorsement must have 
been a member of a branch of the A. 
L. P. for two years previous to nomina- 
tion, and also a, member of a trade un- 
ion affiliated with the A. L. P. if eligible 
for membership. He must pledge 
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himself not to oppose the selected 
candidate of the Party, and, if elected, 
to do his utmost to carry out the princi- 
ples embodied in the A. L. P.’s plat- 
form. ‘The selection of the most fitting 
from the candidates offering is the 
object of the selection ballot. Only 
qualified members of the A. L. P. 
branches and of affiliated unions who 
reside in the electorate for which the 
selection ballot is being taken are en- 
titled to vote. All voting is on the 
preferential principle. ‘The successful 
candidate is officially endorsed by the 
Party through the Central Executive. 
All members of the A. L. P. and of 
affiliated unions in the electorate are 
pledged in lovalty to the principles of 
the Party to vote and work for the 
election of the selected candidate. A 
Federal Conference is held once every 
three years. A Special Conference 
may be called at any time in case of an 
emergency. Such a Conference was 
held in December, 1916, to deal with 
matters arising out of the conscription 
issue during the Great War. Another 
was held in March, 1981, to deal with 
the serious unemployment position, the 
critical financial position of Australia, 
and other matters associated with the 
great economic depression. A Federal 
Conference is composed of 86 delegates 
—six from each state branch of the 
A. L. P. 

The Conference is the supreme authority, 
Federally of the Australian Labour Party. 
It ıs the nation-wide representation of 
branches and trade unions, the final court 
of appeal on Federal matters, the maker of 
objectives, platforms, rules, policies, and 
perhaps, of governments. It has been 
termed the Privy Council of Labour.! 


A large number of the delegates who 

attend these Federal Conferences are 

members of Parliament. At the May, 

1980, Conference the Prime Minister 

and nine other members of the Com- 
1 Labour Call, Sept 18, 1930. 
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monwealth Parliament and eight mem- 
bers of State Parliaments attended as 
delegates. 

The administrative authority in 
carrying out the decisions of the 
Federal Conference is called the Federal 
Executive. It consists of two dele- 
gates from each state. It elects its own 
officers. It must meet at least once in 
each year. 

Labour women are also organising 
on a nation-wide basis. The first 
Federal Conference was held in Mel- 
bourne in March, 1929. It was the 
outcome of resolutions from Labour 
Women’s Conferences and Committees 
in the different states urging the neces- 


sity of a Federal Conference for the | 


purpose of cotrdinating their various 
activities and policies. The Labour 
Women’s Interstate Executive con- 
sists of three delegates from each state 
elected by the State Labour Women’s 
Conference and endorsed by the State 
Executive of the A. L. P. It is sub- 
ject to the control and supervision of 
the' Federal Executive of the A. L. P. 
Its objects are: to promote the organ- 
isation of women in the A. L. P.; to 
educate women politically and indus- 
trially; to pay special attention to the 
interests of women and children; to 
support and advance the constitution 
and the platform of the A. L. P. 


V. Pourrican Power or TRADE 
UNIONS 


The Australian Labour Party dom- 
inates both Federal and State Parlia- 
mentary Labour Parties, and the Trade 
Unions dominate the Australian La- 
bour Party—labour’s great political 
organisation. At the present time the 
Commonwealth and three states (Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia) have labour governments. 
It seems strange that the Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia, or a State Premier 
should attend a labour conference as a 
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delegate; or that he should receive in- 
structions or commands, or demands, 
as to the matters that his Government 
is to bring before Parliament, from 
some outside body; or that he should 
render an account of his “steward- 
ship” to that same body—but such is 
the case. Labour puts men into Par- 
liament to do what they are told, and 
woe betide the labour member of Par- 
liament who fails to carry out his 
Party’s platform and his pledge! Non- 
selection and political oblivion await 
him at the next election. At the An- 
nual Conference of the A. L. P. (Vic- 
toria) in 1928, it was resolved 


That all Municipal Labour Councillors, 
State and Federal members of Victoria 
(other than leaders in the Federal Parlia- 
ment). during either Municipal, State, or 
Federal elections, place themselves under 
the direction of the Organising Secretary. 


At the Conference in 1927 it was re- 
solved “That two per cent of Federal 
members’ salary and one per cent of 
State members’ salary be donated to 
the Party.” 


VI. Lasour’s PLATFORM 


The chief planks of the Labour — 
Movement’s platform are: 

Socialisation of industry; 

Nationalisation of banking, insur- 
ance, monopolies, shipping, public 
health, wireless transmission, and sugar 
refining; 

Effective tariff protection of Aus- 
tralian industries; 

Improvement of workers’ standard 
of living; 

Child or Family Endowment; 

Opposition to piecework, bonus 
systems, copartnership, profit-sharing 
schemes, and so forth; 

Preference of employment to union- 
ists (see next section); 

White Australia; 

Complete Australian self-government 
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as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; 

Commonwealth Parliament to have 
unlimited legislative powers; — 

Abolition of the Senate and State 
Legislative Councils and State Gov- 
ernors; 

Immigration to he strictly regulated 
and controlled; 

No conscription for military service. 


VU. Prarerency or EMPLOYMENT TO 
Trape Unionists 


In the matter of the employment of 
workers the aim of labour leaders in 
Australia is absolute preference for 
members of trade unions. They con- 
tend that unionists have to fight for 
non-unionists as well as for themselves 
in their efforts to obtain higher wages 
and better conditions of work from 
employers; that unionists have to pay 
subscriptions and levies; that non- 
unionists reap the benefit and enjoy 
the fruits of the arduous work and 
sacrifices of unionists, and make no 
sacrifices themselves, and contribute 
nothing to the cost; and that em- 
ployers frequently discriminate against 
unionists. They claim that under the 
circumstances they are justified in de- 
manding absolute preference of em- 
ployment for members of trade unions. 

The grave dangers of a general sys- 
tem of absolute preference are appar- 
ent. The granting of absolute pref- 
erence to the unionists in a particular 
industry would be almost equivalent to 
the handing over of that industry to 
the control of trade union officials. 
All non-unionists would be compelled 
to join the union before they could get 
employment in the industry. Union 
officials could practically dictate their 
own terms of employment for their 
members. Even if the workers in the 
industry were governed by a court 
award, there would’ be nothing to pre- 
vent their refusing to work at the rates 
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of wages and -onditions of work pre- 
scribed. Ther is no law in Australa 
to compel a worker to accept award 
rates and concitions—which are mini- 
mum only—if 1e does not want to. He 
is free to do beter for himself if he can. 

Industrial tcbunals, free from politi- 
cal influence, ee, as a rule, reluctant to 
interfere with an employer’s right to 
engage the zest workers available, 
whether uniorist or non-unionist. In 
most cases wh=re preference is awarded 
it is not aksolute preference. The 
unionist only gets preference “other 
things being equal.” Ifa non-unionist 
has better qualifications for the posi- 
tion he will set the preference The 
employer, ho=vever, must not unjusti- 
fiably discriminate against the union- 
ist. 


LEGISL. TION AND PRACTICH 
RHGAFE DING PREFHRENCH 


In the folowing notes we briefly 
consider the legislation of the Com- 
monwealth znd the states, and the 
practice of fhe Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court, and of state industrial 
tribunals in regard to this very im- 
portant subj=ct of preference to union- 
ists. 

The Commonwealth. The Common- _ 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act providas that the Arbitration 
Court or a Conciliation Commissioner 
may direct -hat, as between members 
of organisations of employers or em- 
ployees and other persons offering or 


- desiring ser—~ice of employment at the 


same time, preference shall be given to 
such members, other things being 
equal. The Court does not, as a rule, 
grant preference of employment to 
members of a trade union. In a few 
cases where: employers have unjusti- 
fiably discrmminated against unionists, 
preference has been awarded to them. 
Sometimes the Court gets an under- 
taking from employers that they will 
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not discriminate against unionists, and 
it often inserts a provision in an award 
prchibiting discrimination. 

New South Wales. The Industrial 
Arbitration Act’ 1912-1930 provides 
that the Industrial Commission or a 
Conciliation Committee may prescribe 
that, as between the members of a 
union of employees and other persons 
offering for work at the same time, 
preference shall be given to such mem- 
bers, other things being equal. Under 
this provision preference to unionists is 
free_y awarded. At the present time a 


Labour Government in New South. 


Wales has an Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Bul before Parliament. 
One of its provisions aims at absolute 
preference to unionists. If the bill 
pass2s in its present form, all industries 
in New South Wales will be under the 
domination of trade union officials. 
This is just another example of un- 
justifiable and pernicious political in- 
terference in industry, which is all too 
common in Australia. 

Queensland. The Industrial Con- 
elliation and Arbitration Amendment 
Act of 1930 abolished preference to 
unionists. The Court, or a Concilia- 
tion Commissioner, or a Conciliation 
Board, has no power or jurisdiction to 
award preference to employees being 
members of any union or organisation, 
or to employees not belonging to any 
union or organisation. All existing 
awards and industrial agreements 
awarding preference were rescinded in 
respect to the preference provisions, 
except in the case of returned sailors 
and soldiers who were to continue to 
have preference. Before the passing 
of the amending act referred to above, 
the principal act provided that where it 
was mutually agreed by the parties 
concerned, or considered advisable by 
the Court or a board, to grant prefer- 
ence to any particular union, such pref- 
erence might be granted under certain 
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conditions, such as the willingness of 
the union to accept new members at 
weekly subscription rates, and an en- 
trance fee, not exceeding certain 
amounts specified by the Act. Many 
of the awards of the Court contained a 
preference-to-unionists clause. Pref- 
erence was abolished by the Govern- 
ment mainly because certain practices 
had arisen in connection with a number 
of unions, which had preference under 
awards of the Court, which were tanta- 
mount to the closing of their books to 
further membership, and which thus 
prevented non-unionists from getting 
work. It was the Governments’ inten- 
tion to give every man the right to work. 

South Australia. The Industrial 
Acts, 1920 to 1925, prohibit the Indus- 
trial Court from granting preference 
either to members of a trade union or 
other association, or to persons who are 
not members of a union or other asso- 
ciation, 

Western Australia. Under the In- 
dustrial Arbitration Act 1912-1930 the 
Court of Arbitration has power to 
award preference to unionists under its 
general powers to deal with all matters 
affecting or relating to the work, privi- 
leges, rights and duties of employers or 
workers in any industry. Occasionally 
the Court awards preference, but it is 
not a common practice. Preference to 
unionists is more frequently found in 
industrial agreements made between a 
union of workers and an association of 
employers or some specified employer 
or employers. ‘These agreements are 
registered in the Court. Many of 
them have the force of awards of the 
Court. “No discrimination” provi- 
sions are sometimes inserted in agree- 
ments when preference is not agreed to. 
The employer undertakes not to dis- 
criminate without just cause against 
any member of the union a party to the 
agreement. 

Victoria. Wages boards have cer- 
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tain specified powers under the Fac- 
tories and Shops Act 1926. There is 
no power given to a wages board to deal 
with the subject of preference to 
unionists or to any other workers. A 
board, however, has a general power to 
determine an industrial matter not 
covered by its specified powers, but 
only by a unanimous decision of the 
board. Preference to unionists could 
be dealt with under that provision, 
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which came into operation in 1927. As 
employers in Victoria are, as a rule, op- 
posed to the granting of preference, a 
unanimous decision by a Board to 
grant preference is likely to be a rare 
event. 

Tasmania. Wages boards have no 
specific or general power under the 
Wages Board Acts, 1920-1928, to grant 
preference of employment to members 
of a trade union. 


Regulation of Industrial Relations 
By Groran AnpmrRson, M.A., LL.M., M.Com. 


INCE the year 1905 when the Com- 

monwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration began to function, the 
settlement of industrial disputes by 
means of conciliation or arbitration, 
and the regulation of industrial rela- 
tions of employers and employees 
generally, have become exceedingly 
complicated by the fact that each of 
the six states has its own industrial 
laws and its own industrial tribunals. 
Operating in the same industrial field, 
in the same industries, is the Common- 
wealth with its own industrial laws, 
and its own industrial tribunal—the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. There has been no 
codrdination between the rival tribu- 
nals, and the consequence has been a 
considerable amount of overlapping 
and duplication of awards. Wages 
have been awarded on different basic 
rates; hours of work and conditions of 
work have varied even in the same 
industry. We shall briefly consider 
how: this system of dual control of 
industries arose and the reason for its 
continuance. 


ORIGIN or PRESENT SYSTEM 


Section 51 (XXXV) of the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
1900, provides that the Commonwealth 
Parliament shall have power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Commonwealth 
with respect to “conciliation and arbi- 
tration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one state.” 
This provision was introduced into the 
Constitution because no state had the 
power to deal with industrial disputes 
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extending beyond the limits of its own 
boundaries. A shipping dispute which 
started in Victoria might easily spread 
to the other states and become an 
Australian dispute; but it could not be 
settled on that basis, because there was 
no authority with the necessary power 
to do so. It was therefore decided to 
give the Commonwealth Parliament 
jurisdiction over interstate industrial 
disputes. In pursuance of that power 
the Commonwealth Parliament passed 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1904, and the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was constituted. 

At first it was thought that only afew 
industries of a national character— 
such as shipping and shearing—would 
come within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The trade unions, however, 
soon found an easy method of bringing 
any industry to the Court for an award. 
State unions federated and registered 
in the Court. Then the federated 
union prepared a log of claims in regard 
to wages and working conditions for its 
members, and served it together with a 
letter of demand on employers engaged 
in the industry which employed their 
members in two or more states. Ifthe 
employers refused to grant the claims 
or ignored them, an interstate dispute 
was created, or it was threatened, or 
Impending, or probable, and thus came 
within the jurisdiction of the Court. 

As the Court generally awarded 
higher rates of wages and better condi- 
tions of work than state tribunals, it 
soon became very popular with the 
unions., At the end of 1929 the num- 
ber of unions registered in the Court 
was 137, with a membership of approx- 
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imately 771,000, representing 85.6 per 
cent of the total membership of all 
trade unions in Australia! As most 
Commonwealth awards do not apply 
to all the six states of Australia, there 
are not, therefore, 771,000 unionists 
working under Commonwealth awards. 
Probably 420,000 would be near the 
number. All other workers, to the 
number of about 1,580,000, have their 
wages and working conditions deter- 
mined by the industrial tribunals of the 
state in which they live. In Queens- 
land and Western Australia the workers 
have a preference for state awards, as 
the state-declared basie wages have 
for many years been higher than the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court’s 
basic wages for these states. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration 
.Court’s awards would cover a much 
larger number of workers if the Court 
had the power to declare a common 
rule, that is to say, if it had the power 
to extend the whole or a part of an 
award which had been made in settle- 
ment of a dispute between actual 
parties, to all persons engaged in the 
industry covered by the award within a 
defined area. The High Court, how- 
ever, has held that the Court has not 
the power to make a common rule. As 
its jurisdiction is limited by Section 51 
(XXXV) of the Constitution to con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the pre- 
vention and settlement of interstate 
industrial disputes, it can prevent or 
settle disputes between actual parties 
only. All state industrial tribunals 
have the power to declare au award or 
any provision of an award a common 
rule of an industry. | 


CONFUSION ARISING FROM DUAL 
CONTROL 
This inability on the part of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court to 
make a common rule seriously hampers 
1 Commonwealth Labour Report, 1929, p. 181. 
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its usefulness as an industrial tribunal 
for the prevention and settlement of — 
industrial disputes. An award of the 
: Court usually binds a certain union and 
its members and a number of employers 
—the partiestothedispute. However, 
all of an employer’s workmen are not, 
as a rule, members of the union con- 
cerned. ‘The wages and the conditions 
of work of the nonunionists are regu- 
lated by the state award or determina- 
tion. One of these nonunionists may 
join the union, and he then comes under 
the Commonwealth Court’s award. 
On the other hand, a unionist may 
leave the union, and he then comes 
under state control. An employer may 
not have been a party to the dispute, 
and is therefore not bound by the 
Commonwealth Court’s award. All 
his employees, whether ‘unionists or 
nonunionists, work under a state award 
or determination. Truly, it is a com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory system, 
tending to conflict of jurisdictions, and 
making for industrial unrest. 
Although in an industry there may be 
both Commonwealth and state awards 
operating, yet, as regards the individual 
worker, his wages and conditions of 
work are regulated by the one authority 
only. Where the Commonwealth has 
jurisdiction, itis the supreme authority. 
An award made by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration prevails over any state law 
or state award or determination which 
is inconsistent with it. Inconsistency 
arises where the state law or award, if 
effective, would destroy or vary adjust- 
ment of industrial relations established 
by the Commonwealth award. Thus, 
if in the State of New South Wales 
there was a state forty-four hours’ week 
act in operation, and a Commonwealth 
award prescribed a forty-eight hours’ 
week for an industry, and it applied to 
certain workers engaged in that indus- 
try in New South Wales, then the Com- 
monwealth award would be paramount, 
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and the weekly hours of work of those 
workers would be forty-eight, and not 
forty-four as prescribed by the state. 
We have seen that the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court has jurisdic- 
tion to deal with all industrial disputes 
which extend beyond the limits of any 
one state. The question arises, does 
its jurisdiction extend to the industrial 
undertakings or instrumentalities of a 
state? Can it make an award pre- 
scribing rates of wages and conditions 
of work for persons employed by a 
state? The High Court has held that 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
has jurisdiction over state instrumen- 
talities provided they are industrial 
undertakings and are involved in an 
interstate dispute. Thus, a dispute 
arising on state railways in Victoria 
and New South Wales is within the 
Jurisdiction of the Commonwealth 
Court. Municipal corporations which 
engage in trading enterprises are sim- 
ularly within the Court’s jurisdiction. 
Sufficient has been said to show that 
the general dissatisfaction which exists 
in regard to this dual control of indus- 
tries is well founded. Nothing but 
complications, conflict, and overlap- 
ping could result from the activities of 
two entirely independent authorities 
operating in the same industrial field. 


CONTINUANCE OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


Now, if there ts so much dissatisfac- 
tion with this dual regulation of indus- 
tries why is it tolerated? Why is the 
Commonwealth not given complete 
control over all: industries, with a view 
to ending all conflict of authority and 
overlapping and duplication of awards 
and determinations? Because, as we 
have seen, the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth is limited by Section 51 
(XXXY) of the Constitution to the 
prevention and the settlement of inter- 
state disputes only. 

On four occasions the Common- 
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wealth Parliament has submitted to the 
people of Australia, by referenda, pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution 
to enable the Commonwealth to get an 
extension of its industrial powers, and 
on each occasion the proposed amend- 
ments have failed to win the approval 
of the people. Further, the states 
refuse to hand over to the Common- 
wealth any of their industrial powers. 
Until the Constitution is amended, 
therefore, or until the states volun- 
tarily hand over their industrial powers 
to the Commonwealth, the Common- 
wealth is powerless to extend its juris- 
diction. 

Why then does not the Common- 
wealth vacate the industrial field, and 
leave the control of industries to the 
statesr Because of labour opposition 
to such a policy. When a Nationalist 
Government in August, 1929, intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give effect to its new 
policy to withdraw from the field of 
industrial regulation except in respect 
of the maritime and waterside indus- 
tries, it was forced by a defeat in the 
House to go before the people on that 
issue, and was heavily defeated at the 
elections in October. Even the Prime 
Minister lost his seat. And so this 
rather stupid system of the dual regula- 
tion of industries continues. — 

In the following sections we shall 
consider the constitution, the powers, 
and the functions of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court, and the 
industrial tribunals of the six states of 
Australia. 


ComMMONWHEHALTH Court or CONCILI- 
ATION AND ARBITRATION 


The first Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act was passed in 
1904. It constituted the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, usually referred to as the “ Ar- 
bitration Court.” This Act has been 
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amended on eleven occasions, the last 
one being in August, 1930. 

The Court consists of a Chief Judge 
and such other Judges as are appointed. 
They are appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council and have a life 
tenure. At the time of his appoint- 
ment a Judge must be a barrister or 
solicitor of not less than five years’ 
standing. At the present time there 
are three Judges of the Court. Except 
where otherwise provided in the Act, 
the jurisdiction of the Court may be 
exercised by the Chief Judge or another 
Judge. 

The Court has full arbitral and judi- 
cial powers, of which the following may 
be mentioned: the power to hear and 
determine all industrial disputes within 
its jurisdiction; to make orders and 
awards; to fix maximum penalties for 
breaches or non-observance of any 
term of an order or award; to impose 
penalties; to set aside an award or any 
of its terms; to vary orders and awards; 
and to give an interpretation of any 
term of an award. 

The Court has no jurisdiction either 
to make an award altering the standard 
hours of work in an industry or altering 
the basic wage or the principles on 
which it is computed, or to vary or give 
an interpretation of an award where 
the variation or interpretation would 
result in any such alteration, unless the 
` question is heard by the Chief Judge 
and not less than two other Judges, and 
approved by a majority. A Concilia- 
tion Commissioner is in.the position of 
a single Judge of the Court in regard 
to the basic wage and standard hours. 

The Governor-General may appoint 
conciliation commissioners to the num- 
ber of three. Up to the present, only 
one commissioner-has been appointed. 
The term of appointment is five years. 
A commissioner has all the arbitral 
powers of a Judge of the Court, but no 
judicial powers. That is to say, he 
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can hear and determine disputes and 
make orders‘and awards, but he cannot 
impose penalties or give an interpreta- 
tion of a term of an award. There is 
an appeal to the Court constituted by 
the Chief Judge and not less than two 
other Judges against any provision in 
any award or order of a Commissioner 
affecting wages, hours, or any condition 
of employment which, in the opinion 
of the Court, is likely to affect the pub- 
lic interest. 

When an alleged industrial dispute is 
submitted to the Court, any party con- 
cerned may apply to the High Court 
for a decision on the question whether 
an interstate dispute exists, or is 
threatened, or impending, or probable. 
The decision of the High Court on the 
question is final and conclusive. The 
Court may state a case in writing for 
the opinion of the High Court upon any 
question of law arising in a proceeding. 
The answer of the High Court is a con- 
clusive judgment, binding on the Court 
and on the parties. The High Court 
has original jurisdiction under the 
Constitution to issue prohibition to the 
Court if it acts without or in excess of 
its jurisdiction. 

The Court encourages employers and 
organisations of employees to make 
industrial agreements and to file them 
in the Court for the purpose of giving 
them the force of awards of the Court. 
Many agreements are made simply be- 
cause there is an arbitration authority, 
with a well-defined body of principles 
and practices, in the background, to 
settle disputes and make awards when 
the parties in dispute fail to reach an 


agreement. 


STATE [INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS 
(1) NEW SOUTH WALES 
The Industrial Disputes Act, 1908 
and Amending Acts were repealed by 
the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912; 
which came into operation on April 18, 
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1912. This Act has been amended on 
a number of occasions. The most im- 
portant amending Act was the Indus- 
trial Arbitration (Amendment) Act 
1926. ‘This Act: established an Indus- 
trial Commission to exercise the powers 
of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, 
and provided for conciliation com- 
mittees in industries. 

The Industrial Commission is the 
chief industrial tribunal. There are 
three members of the Commission, the 
senior being called the president. A 
Judge of the Commission must at the 
time of his appointment be qualified to 
be a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
The retiring age of a Judge is seventy 
years. 


One of the important functions of the ` 


Commission is to determine, not more 
frequently than once in every six 
months, after public inquiry, a stand- 
ard of living, and to declare what shall 
be the basic wage based upon such 
standard for adult male and adult 
female employees. 

The Act provides for the establish- 
ment of conciliation committees by the 
Minister for Labour and Industry, for 
the different industries or callings to 
which it applies. Each committee 
consists of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees, 
and a chairman. A committee has 
cognisance of and power to enquire into 
any industrial matter in the industry 
for which it is established, and in re- 
spect thereof may make an order or 
award binding on any or all employers 
and employees in the industry. The 
chairman takes no part in the decisions 
of the Committee and has no vote; 
but the other members may agree to 
accept his decision on any question 
before the committee, and are then 
bound by his decision. 

Where a committee fails to make an 
order or award upon an application, or 
deals only partially with it, the chair- 
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man refers the application or part to 
the Industrial Commission, which then 
proceeds to hear and determine the 
matters in dispute between the parties. 
The Commission has no jurisdiction to 
hear or determine any industrial matter 
or make an award relating to an indus- 
try for which a committee has been es- 
tablished until the committee has failed 
to make an order or award, as set out 
above. 

There is an appeal to the Commis- 
sion from any order, determination, or 
award of a committee, or upon any re- 
fusal of a committee to make an order 
oraward. The Commission may make 
such order or award as in its opinion 
the committee should have made. 

No industrial agreement can be en- 
tered into and no award made for a 
wage lower than the Commission’s de- 
clared current basic wage. Should the 
basic wage be varied during the cur- 
rency of an award, the registrar has 
power under the Act to vary the rates 
of pay set out in the award to make 


-them accord with the new basic wage. 


The Act also deals with the making 
and the filing of industrial agreements, 
preference to unionists in certain cases, 
strikes and lockouts, breaches of awards 
and other offences, trade unions, state 
labour exchanges, and private employ- 
ment agencies. 


(2) QUEENSLAND 

The Industrial Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act of 1929 came into opera- 
tion on January 28rd, 1930. It re- 
pealed the Industrial Arbitration Act 
of 1916 and Amending Acts, and the 
Basic Wage Act of 1925. There was 
an amending Act passed in December, 
1980. 

The new Act aimed more at concilia- 
tion and less at compulsory arbitration. 
It established a central industrial 
tribunal called the “Industrial Court.” 
The Judge of the Court, who must 
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have the qualifications of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court at the time of his ap- 
pointment, is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. He is entitled to 
hold office for a period not exceeding 
five yeazs, and is eligible for reappoint- 
ment at the end of the term. 

The Court may from time to time 
declare general rulings relating to any 
industrial matter, such as the cost of 
living, the standard of living, the basic 
wage, or standard hours. For the 
purpose of making any such decleration 
the Court is constituted by the Judge 
and twa conciliation commissioners. 

A feature of the Act of 1929 is the 
constitution of conciliation boards by 
the Court for the different industries or 
trades or callings to which the Act 
applies. The Act provides for the 
appointment of two conciliation com- 
missioners. One of their duties is to 
act as chairmen of conciliation boards. 
Each bcard consists of a chairman and 
two or four other members, ore half 
representative of employers in the 
industry or calling concerned, and one 
half representative of employees. 

No industrial dispute can be referred 
to the Court until it has been first re- 
ferred to a board or a commissioner. 
It is the duty of the board to endeavour 
to bring about a settlement of the dis- 
pute. If a settlement of the dispute is 
reached by the parties, the terms are 
set forth in an industrial agreement 
which is filed in the office of the regis- 
trar. An industrial agreement has the 
force of an award of the Court. Where 
no settlement of the dispute has been 
arrived at, it is the duty of the chair- 


man to refer the dispute to the Court. 


for settlement. The chairman has no 
vote at board meetings, but the other 
members may agree to accept his deci- 
sion on any matter before the board. 
In such an event his decision is final. 
The Court has power to constitute a 
conciliation commissioner a concilia- 
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tion board. Under,the amending Act 
of 1930 the conciliation commissioner 
has authority to make an award for the 
industry or calling for which he is con- 
stituted a board if he 1s satisfied that 
the parties are unable to agree. Up to 
the present no conciliation boards have 
been appointed, but a conciliation com- 
missioner is functioning as a board and 
making awards. 

All conciliation boards and commis- 
sioners are bound by the declarations of 
the Court. They cannot make an 
award or enter into industrial agree- 
ment for a wage lower than the declared 
current basic wage, or for a number of 
weekly hours more than the Court’s 
standard hours. Upon a declaration 
by the Court of a new basic wage dur- 
ing the currency of àn award the terms 
of such award affecting rates of pay 
are varied by the registrar to accord 
with the new declaration. ' 

The main functions of the Court are 
the making of declarations and awards, 
and the hearing of appeals. It is in- 
tended to deal mainly with major 
general principles, but if there is an 
industrial dispute in an industry for 
which no board has been constituted, or 
if an industrial dispute has been re- 
férred from a board to the Court, then 
the Court deals with all the matters in 
dispute and its award is a settlement 
of the dispute. 

The Act also provides for the ae 
of industrial agreements, payment for 
certain holidays, the cancellation of an 
award or agreement in the case of a 
depressed industry, the registration of 
industrial unions of Government em- 
ployees, breaches of awards and other 
offences such as striking and locking 
out., 


(3) SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The Industrial Code 1920 repealed 
the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912 and 
Amending Acts, and the Factories Act 
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1907 and Amending Acts. The Indus- 


trial Code 1920 has been amended on. 


three occasions. The Code and its 
amendments are now referred to as the 
Industrial Acts, 1920 to 1925. l 

The Industrial Court is the principal 
industrial tribunal. A Judge of the 
Court must be qualified for appoint- 
ment as a Judge of the Supreme Court 
at the time of his appointment. The 
Chief Judge is called the president, and 
a junior Judge a deputy-president. 
Deputy-presidents are limited to two in 
number. The president is appointed 
for a term of seven years and a deputy- 
president for a term of five years. 
They are eligible for reappointment. 
At the present time there is only a 
President of the Court. 

‘The Court has ‘jurisdiction to deal 
with all industrial matters and is a 
court of appeal. ‘The president has 
power as a mediator to deal with all 
industrial matters in all cases in which 
it appears to him that his mediation is 
desirable in the public interest, and 
such matter would, if submitted to the 
Court, be within its jurisdiction. 

There is a Board of Industry whose 
chief function is .to declare the basic 
wage. The Board consists of the 
President of the Court and four com- 
missioners, two of/whom represent the 
employers, and two the employees. 


The president has a casting as well as a - 


deliberative vote. The members are 
appointed for three years. The Board 
of Industry is empowered to hold an 
enquiry for the purpose of declaring the 
basic wage Whenever it thinks that cir- 
cumstances render it just and expedient 
that the question of the basic wage 
should be reopened and renewed; but it 
cannot make a new declaration until 


the expiration of at least six months 


from the date of its previous declara- 
tion. : 

Both the Court and industrial boards 
are bound by the Board of Industry’s 
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basic wage declarations. When a new 
declaration is made, the basic wage 
in current awards is automatically 
brought into line with it, except that 
there can be no reduction below the 
rate fixed in the original award. An- 
other function of the Board of Industry 
is the grouping of industries or callings ` 
for the purpose of the appointment of 
industrial boards and the making of 
recommendations for new boards and 
for the dissolution of old boards, and 
so forth. 

The Minister of Industry on. the 
recommendation of the Board of In- 
dustry has power to constitute an in- 
dustrial board for any industry .or 
calling. Each board’ consists of a 


_ chairman and four or six or eight other 


members, as may be recommended by 
the Board of Industry. One half of 
such members is representative of the 
employers, and one half representative 
of the employees.’ The chairman is 
nominated by a majority of such 
representatives. In the absence of 
a nomination the Court appoints the 
chairman. is 4 J 

A board or any reference or applica-~ 
tion to it may, with respect to the 
industry or calling for which it has been 
constituted, determine any industrial 
matter; but it-has no power, as regards 
adult employees, to fix,wages below the 
basic wage. Proceedings before a 
board are usually commenced by refer- 
ence to the board of the Court, or by 
application to the board by employers 
or employees in the industry or calling 
for which the board has been consti- 
tuted.. The chairman has no delibera- 
tive vote, but where the votes for and 
against any matter are equal he decides 
the question. ‘There is an appeal.to 
the Court against the determination of 
a board. 

The Court has no jurisdiction over 
any industrial matter concerning any 
industry or calling for which a board 
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has been appointed and as to which 
matter such board has jurisdiction, but 
should a board be unable. to exercise 


and discharge its powers and duties, the © 


Court has power to exercise its func- 
tions. 

The Industrial eo 1920 to 1925 
also deal with registered associations, 
industrial agreements, strikes and lock- 
outs, breaches of awards and other 
offences, apprenticeship, and factories 
-and shops. 


(4) WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912, 
which came into operation on January 
lst, 1913, repealed the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act 1902- 
1909. The Act of 1912 was amended 
in 1920, 1925, and 1980. 

The Court of Arbitration is the chief 
industrial tribunal. It consists of 
three members appointed by the 
Governor—the president and two or- 
dinary members. The president: at 
the time of his appointment must be a 
person qualified to be appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. One of’ 
the ordinary members is appointed on 
the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of employers, and the other on, 
the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of workers. i 

The Court has jurisdiction on its 
own motion to.deal with and determine 
all industrial matters, and to prevent, 
settle, and determine all industrial 
disputes if the dispute has caused a 
cessation of work. I+ has also jurisdic- 
tion to settle and determine all indus- 
trial matters and disputes referred to it 
by any party or parties under the Act. 


The Court’s decision that a matter - 


referred fo it is, or is not, an industrial 
dispute is final and conclusive. One of 
the chief functions of the Court is to 
determine and declare a basic wage to 
be paid to adult male and female 
employees. 


_or calling or undertaking. 
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The presence of the president and at 
least one other member is necessary 
to: constitute a sitting of the Court. 
Should the members present be equally 
divided in opinion, the decision of the 
president is the decision of the Court. 

Industrial boards may, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Court, be consti- 
tuted by the Governor for any industry 
Each board 
consists of a chairman and two or four 
other members, as recommended_ by 
the Court. One half of such members 
represent the employers and one half 
the employees. They have the right 
to appoint the chairman, but if they 
are unable to agree upon an appoint- 
ment the Governor appoints the chair- 
man on the recommendation of the 
Court. The chairman has a vote at 
meetings of a board. All the powers 
of a board may be exercised by a 
majority of the members thereof. 

The Court may remit to an industrial 
board for inquiry and report any in- 
dustrial matter or dispute upon which 
the ‘Court desires information for the 
purpose of making an award; or the 
Court may remit to a board any indus- 
trial dispute for determination and 
award. An award made by a board 
has the force of an award made by the - 
Court. | 

The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912- 
1930 also deals with industrial unions 
and associations, industrial agreements, 
apprentices, breaches of awards and 
other offences, and strikes and lockouts.. 


(5) VICTORIA 

Victoria has no head or central in- 
dustrial tribunal such as the States of 
New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia have, 
and no tribunal to fix a basic wage for 
the State. She retains the wages board 
system of small independent industrial 
tribunals which was introduced in 1896. 
The Act governing the appointment of 
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wages boards and their powers and 
functions is the Factories and Shops 
Act 1928—an Act which consolidated 
the law relating to the supervision and 
regulation of factories, wages boards, 
and other industrial matters. 

A wages board is appointed for a 
trade? by the Governor in Council. 
Each wages board consists of not less 
than four and not more than ten mem- 
bers and a chairman. One half of the 
members represent the employers and 
one half the employees. The Minister 
for Labour makes the appointments, 
‘usually on the recommendations of 
organizations of employers and of 
employees. The Minister appoints the 
chairman on the nomination of the 
members, but should they fail to make 
a nomination within a stated time, the 
Minister appoints the chairman him- 
self. All the powers of a board may be 
exercised by a majority of the members 
thereof. The chairman is deemed to 
be a member of the board, and has a 
vote like any other member. 

A wages board is empowered under 
the Act to determine weekly hours of 
work, to fix time and casual rates of 
wages, overtime rates, piecework rates, 
and special rates for work done on 
Sunday or on a public holiday. A 
wages board has also wide powers in 
respect to apprenticeship and ap- 
prentices; but where a trade has been 
declared an “‘Apptenticeship Trade” 
under the Apprenticeship Act of 1927, 
all matters affecting apprenticeship 
and apprentices in that trade come 
within the control of the Apprentice- 
ship Commission. 

In, addition to exercising the ‘powers 
conferred upon it by the Factories and 
Shops Act 1928, a wages board dealing 
with any question not covered by such 
powers may, by a unanimous decision, 

2“ Trade” includes a process or business or 


occupation or a branch of a trade or a group of 
trades. ; 
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determine any matter whatsoever with 
respect to conditions of employment in 
any trade for which such board has 
been appointed. The validity of a 
wages board determination may be 


. challenged before the Supreme Court. 


There is a Court of Industrial Ap- 
peals for deciding all appeals against a 
determination of a wages board, and 
for dealing with any determination 
referred to the Court by the Minister 
for Labour. The Court consists of a 
president and two other members. 
The president is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. One of the two other members 
represents the employers, and one the 
employees. They are nominated by 
the ernployers and the employees re- 
spectively on the wages' board whose 
determination is before the Court on 
appeal or reference. 

_A majority of the members of the 
Court decide the matter or matters in 
dispute. The president sitting alone 
may constitute the Court in the event 
of default of nomination-of the other 
members, or of their refusal to act, or of 
vacancies not filled by nominated eli- 
gible persons, and soforth. In dealing 
with appeals and references, the Court 
has and may exercise all or any of the 
powers conferred on a wages board by 
the Act, and may amend the whole or 
any part of a determination 


(6) TASMANIA 


Tasmania, like Victoria, has a wages 
board system in operation, and no chief 
or central industrial court, and no 
tribunal for declaring a basic wage 
for the State. The constitution, the 
powers, and the functions of wages 


‘boards are governed by the Wages 


Boards Acts 1920-1928. `- 

The Governor by proclamation es- 
tablishes wages boards under authority 
of Parliament. A wages board is 
established for a particular trade or 
calling or group of trades or callings. 


REGULATION or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Each board consists of a chairman and 
as many representative members as 
the Minister for Labour determines. 
The chairman is appointed by the 
Governor. One half of the representa- 
tive members are appointed for the 
employers and one half for” the 
employees. They are selected and ap- 
pointed by the Minister from nomina- 
tions of duly qualified persons received 
from employers and employees engaged 
in the trade for which the board has 
been established. The powers of a 


board may be exercised by a majority ' 


of members thereof. Half the mem- 
bers who represent the employers and 
half who represent the employees, to- 
gether with the chairman, constitute a 
quorum. Each member except the 
chairman has one vote. Where the 
votes for or against any matter 
are equal the chairman decides the 
question. 
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A board has full powers to determine 
time rates of wages, casual wages, 
piecework, overtime rates, and special 
rates for work done on Sundays and 
holidays; to determine weekly hours of 
work; to deal with apprenticeship and 
all matters relating to apprentices: to 
determine that wages and piecework 
rates shall be automatically adjusted at 
stated periods to accord with varia- 
tions in the cost of living as indicated 
by the Statistician’s retail price index 
numbers; and, by a unanimous decision 
of the board, but not otherwise, to 
allow holidays on full pay, not exceed- 
ing fourteen during each year. 

. A determination of a board may be 
challenged before the Supreme Court 
on the ground of illegality. 

The Wages Board Acts also deal with 
agreements, strikes and lockouts, pen- 
alties for offences against the Acts, in- 
spection of factories, and so forth. 


Wage Rates and the Standard of Living. 
By Grorcr Anperson, M.A., LL.M., M. Com. 


` 


pee basic or living ;wage is all- 
important. It is the outstanding 
wage question or problem in Australia. 
In arecent basic wage case the President 
of the New South Wales Industrial 
Commission said that in Common- 
wealth jurisdiction and.in every state, 
the whole living wage problem was still 


far from rational solution. It was 


highly desirable that concerted action 
by the authorities should take place, 
that might lead to an intelligible system 
so far as uniform principles were 
concerned. 


I. DETERMINATION OF THE Basic 
WAGE 

A few of the main difficulties may 
be considered. First there is the ques- 
tion of the standard of living. A 
basic wage is supposed to provide a 
fair and reasonable standard of com- 
fort for the average worker; or to 
provide for his normal and reasonable 
needs. But whois the average worker? 
And what do the terms “fair,” “‘nor- 
mal,” and “reasonable” mean? These 
terms are so essentially relative that it 
is little wonder that wage-fixing au- 
thorities have failed to find a common 


standard ,on which to base a living: 


wage. 

In the year 1920 a Royal Commission 
appointed by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment held an inquiry into the basic 
wage and kindred matters. Its main 
task was to find the cost of living, ac- 
cording to reasonable standards of 
comfort, of a five-unit family (man, 
wife, and three children), in order that 
the amount so ascertained might be 
made the basic wage. The Commis- 


-a wife and children. 


a 


Barrister and Solicitor 


sion found an amount of £5. 16s.—an 
amount considerably in excess of basic 
wages then being paid.. In November, 
1920, when the Commission’s Report 
was presented, the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court’s basic wage for 
Sydney and Melbourne was £4. 18s. 
There was certainly a big difference of 
opinion here as to what constituted a 
reasonable standard of comfort. The 
explanation is that the Commission had 
determined reasonable standards of 
com-ort by the needs which were com- 
mon to all employees, and the Court, 
by tne needs of the unskilled employee. 

A basic wage provides for the average 
worker. The average worker is taken 
to be an unskilled worker and to have 
But how many 
children? There is no agreement 
among ‘the different basic wage-fixing 
authorities in regard to the size of the 
family unit. The Commonwealth Ar- 
bitration Court’s basic wage provides 


for man, wife, and three children; the 


Wages Boards of Victoria and Tas- 
mania usually adopt the Common- 
wealth Court’s basic wages; the 
Queensland Industrial Court and the 
South Australian Board of: Industry 
also declare a basic wage for the five- 
unit family; the Western Australian 
Court of Arbitration’s basic wage pro- 
vides for man, wife, and two children; 
the New South Wales Industrial Com- 
mission ‘determines a basic wage for 
man, wife, and one child; but in New 
South Wales there is also a Family 
Endowment Scheme in operation which 
endows dependent children over one. 

The average number of dependent 
children (children under the age of 
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fourteen years) per married adult male 
in Australia is about 1.8. The male 
basic wage applies to all adult male 
workers, whether married or single. 
The average number of dependent 
children per adult male is under, one— 
about .7. The male basic wages oper- 
ating in Australia provide, therefore, 
for over 2,000,000 nonexistent children 
and for over 500,000 nonexistent wives. 
_ A basic wage for a five-unit family is 
only a basic wage for the worker with a 
wife and three dependent children. It 
is more than a basic wage for men 
without family responsibilities; it is 


less than a basic wage for men with: 


more than three children. A basic 
wage is not, in fact, based on the needs 
of the workers at all; it is based on the 
needs of a small proportion of the 
workers—those with the number of 
dependent children provided for in the 
basic wage—and is therefore inequi- 
table. This matter is further discussed 
_ ina later section of this article on Child 
Endowment. 

It is usual in a basic wage enquiry for 
the authority to consider budgets sub- 
mitted by workers which show the cost 
of the food and groceries actually con- 
sumed by the workers and their fam- 
ilies, the rents they paid, the clothes 
they wore, and miscellaneous items of 
household expenditure. The unions, 
however, are not satisfied with a basic 
wage that barely covers the household 
expenditure of an unskilled worker and 
his family. They claim the’ right to 
share in the prosperity or the increased 
productivity of industry. Authorities, 
however, have not included a prosperity, 
element in the basic wage. Pros- 
perity and productivity are difficult to 
measure, 
matters have been supplied to courts, 
they have been so meagre as to be en- 
tirely worthless for wage fixation pur- 
poses. The capacity of an industry to 
pay certain rates of wages is, however, 


y 
be 


and where data on these: 


\ 
? 
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in appropriate cases, taken into con- 
sideration by wage-fixing tribunals. 

A wage-fixing tribunal determines 
wages for classes of workers—not for 
individuals. The Commonwealth Ar- 
bitration Court never fixes a wage for 
a class of adult male workers below 
its basic wage. The basic wage is 
“sacrosanct.” In New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Wes- 
tern Australia no award or agree- 
ment can be made for a wage less than 
the basic wage declared by the state 
authority. In Victoria and Tasmania 
no wage can be paid less than the rates 
set out in the different Wages Board 
determinations. ‘All the states and the 
Commonwealth, however, provide in 


their industrial legislation for the pay- 


ment of rates of wages lower than the 
minimum standard rates to workers 
who are unable to earn such standard 
rates by reason of old age or infirmity. 
A reference to the all-round reduction 
of 10 per cent in award rates of wages 
by the Commonwealth’ Arbitration 
Court will bé found in the article on 
“ Unemployment and Its Ameliora- 
tion.’ 


COMMONWHALTH ‘HARVESTER WAGH” 


The most important wage-fixing 
tribtinal in Australia is the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and' Arbi- 
tration. In order to understand the 
Court’s method of fixing the basic wage 
we must go back to November, 1907, 
when Mr. Justice Higgins, the Presi- 
dent of the Court, delivered his famous 
“Harvester judgment.” 

The judgment was the outcome of an 
application by an Australian employer 
for a declaration by the president that 
the conditions as to the remuneration 
of labour in his factory were “fair and 
reasonable.” The application was 
made by the employer so that he might 
get _ exemption from the payment of 
excise duties on certain classes of agri- 
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cultural implements which had been 
imposed by the Commonwealth Excise 
Tariff Act (No. 16 of 1906). The duties 
did not apply to goods which were 
manufactured under conditions, as to 
' the remuneration of labour, which were 
“fair and reasonable.” The president 
had to decide what the Act meant by 
“fair and reasonable.” 
consideration of the question he came 
to the conclusion that the only appro- 
priate standard of a living wage was 
“the normal needs of the average em- 
ployee, regarded as a human being 
living in a civilised community.” That 
standard was to be the primary test in 
ascertaining the basic wage that would 
be treated as fair and reasonable in the 
case of unskilled labourers. Mr. Jus- 
tice Higgins decided that no wage less 
than 42/~ per week for an unskilled 
worker would be fair and reasonable. 
He based this wage on a study of a 
number of workers’ household budgets 
and the rates of wages then being paid 
to unskilled workers in the different 
industries. f 

Mr. Justice Higgins’ basic wage of 
42j— per week, later known as the 
“Harvester Wage,” provided for the 
normal or reasonable needs of the un- 
skilled worker, his wife, and three 
children. It was based on his needs, 


not on the value of work done by him, 


and it was the same for the married 
man with a large family as for the single 
man. The average unskilled wage at 
the time Mr. Justice Higgins gave his 
judgment was about 83/— per week. 
The Harvester wage therefore repre- 
sented a marked increase in the stan- 
dard of living or real wages of the 
workers who later came under the 
Court’s awards, or under state awards 
or determinations which had been 
` influenced by the Harvester judg- 
ment. 

Since 1907 the general policy of the 
Court in regard to wages has been the 


After much ' 
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maintenance of the Harvester standard. 
During the Great War and for several 
years after, when increases in wages 
were not keeping pace with increases 
in the cost of living, the workers were 
not in fact receiving the Harvester 
equivalent. In 1922 Mr. Justice 
Powers, the President of the Court, 
added $/— per week to the basic wage in 
order that the delay in increasing the 
basic wage proportionately to increases 
in the cost of living should not cause 
the worker to be receiving less than 
the .true Harvester equivalent. This 
Powers’ 8/-, as it is called, is still 
awarded by the Court, although the 
need for it has long since passed. 


COST OF LIVING 


Since the year 1913 it has been the 
practice of the Court to take into con- 
sideration the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician’s cost of living figures in fixing 
wages for an industry; and ‘since 1921 
the Court has made provision in awards 
for the periodical automatic adjust- 
ments of wages in: accordance with 
fluctuations in the cost of living. In 


. most awards provision is made for a 


quarterly adjustment of wages; in some 
awards a six-monthly adjustment is 
provided. 

Every quarter, the Commonwealth 
Statistician publishes cost of living 
figures on the basis of food, groceries 
and housing. These figures are com- 
puted for the five principal towns of 
each ôf the six states. The Statistician 
first published cost of living figures in 
1912. The year 1911 was taken as the 
basic year and given the index num- 
ber 1,000. Up to that time there had 
been no systematic and comprehensive 
efforts made to measure exhaustively 
the course and extent of price fluctua- 
tions in Australia. The Statistician’s 
cost of living figures were computed to 
meet the deficiency. They furnished 
reliable measurements of price fluctua- 
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tions or variations in the purchasing 
power of money. 

Although the Statistician’s cost of 
living figures were mainly intended for 
statistical purposes and were designed 
to show changes in the purchasing 
power of money in regard to a certain 
selected number of commodities which 
were purchased by all classes of the 
community, nevertheless the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court adopted 
them as a basis for the fixation and 
adjustment of wages, as they were con- 
sidered to indicate, with a fair amount 
of accuracy, changes in the purchasing 
power'of a given rate of wage. 

When Mr. Justice Higgins decided, in 


the Harvester Case, 1907, that 42s.° 


would be considered as a fair and rea- 
sonable wage for an unskilled worker, 
the cost of living was less than in 1911. 
The index number was 875 in 1907, 
whereas it was 1,000 in 1911-—the basic 
year. The Court maintains real wages 
by increasing the Harvester wage of 
42s, in the same ratio as the cost of 
living has increased since 1907. 


U. Stare Bastc WacEs 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1926,'established the In- 
dustrial Commission. The Court of 
Industrial Arbitration and the Board of 
Trade thereupon ceased to function, 
and the Commission began to exercise 
their jurisdictions and powers. The 
Commission was empowered to deter- 
mine, after public inquiry, a standard of 
living, and to declare what should be 
the living wages based upon such 
standard for adult male and adult 
female employees in the State. An 
Act was passed in 1929 to remove per- 
sons employed in rural industries from 
the operation of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Acts. The Commission’s declared 
basic wage does not, therefore, apply to 
such persons. 
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In New South Wales the first de- 
termination of a standard of living 
wage for adult. male employees was 
made on February 16, 1914, by the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration. The 
Court set out to find a wage which 
would do neither more nor less than 
enable an unskilled worker to maintain 
himself, his wife, and two children, in a 
house of four rooms, with food, plain 
and inexpensive but. quite sufficient 
in quantity and quality to maintain 
health and efficiency, with an allowance 
for other appropriate expenditure. 
The Court fixed the basic wage for 
Sydney at £2. 8s. The Harvester 
equivalent for Sydney at this time was 
£2.16.6d. Itis to be noted, however, 
that the family basis adopted by the 
New South Wales Court was four, not 
five as adopted by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. 

From 1914 to 1920 the basic wage 
was increased at intervals to correspond 
roughly with increases in the cost of 
living, until it reached £4. 5s. in 1920. 
Since 1920 the following variations 
have been made: October, 1921, £4. 2s.; 


. May, 1922, £8. 18s.; April, 1923, 


£8. 19s.; September, 1928, £4. @s.; and 
August, 1925, £4. 4s. All these basic 
wages were computed for a four-unit 
family (man, wife, and two children). 

On July 23, 1927, the Family Endow- 
ment Act came into operation. Under 
this Act the basic wage was based on 
the requirements of a man and wife 
only. Dependent children were to be 
provided for from an endowment fund. 
On June 27, 1927, the Commission de- 
clared a basic wage of £4. 5s. for man 
and wife.- This basic wage was Is. 
higher than the previously declared 
basic wage of £4. 4s. in December, 
1926, for man, wife, and two children, 
although there had been practically no 
change in the cost of living for Sydney 
during 1926 and the first quarter of 
1927. j 
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In December’, 1929, Parliament made 
another change in the family unit for 
basic wage and child endowment pur- 
poses. ‘The basic wage was to be calcu- 
lated for a man, wife, and one child, 
and dependent children except one 
were to be endowed. On December 
20th, the Commission declared a basic 
wage of £4. 2. 6d. on the new basis. 
This living wage is still in operation. 


“The first female basic wage was made’ 


in December, 1918. The amount fixed 
was £1. 10s., 50 per cent of the male 
basic wage. The female basic wage 
kept at about 51 per cent of the male 
basic wage until the last declaration of 
the Commission on December 20, 1929, 
when it was fixed at 54 per cent, 
£2. 4. 6d. 


QUEENSLAND 


In Queensland, the Industrial Court 
constituted by the judge and the two 
conciliation commissioners has ex- 
_ elusive jurisdiction under the Indus- 

trial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 
1929 to 1930, to declare from time to 
time the basic wage for males and for 
females. The Court must take into 
consideration the probable economic 
effect of such declarations in relation to 
the community in general, and the 
probable economic effect upon industry 
or any industry or industries concerned. 
The basic wage of an adult male 
employee must be not less than is suffi- 
cient to maintain a well-conducted em- 
: ployee of average health, strength, and 
competence, and his wife and a family 
of three children in a fair and average 
standard of comfort; and the basic wage 
of an adult female employee must be 
not less than is sufficient to énable her 
to support herself in a fair and average 
standard of comfort. 

Before the year 1921 thé Court de- 
clared wages only for individual in- 
dustries. In February, 1921, it made 
its first formal declaration of a State 


“New South Wales was £4,"5s. 
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basic wage. The Court thought it 
permissible to lay down a minimum 
wage which should be applicable in 
industries of average prosperity; and to 
reserve the right to fix a lower minimum 
in industries which were unable to bear 
that minimum, and to fix a higher wage 
where the prosperity of an industry 
rendered such higher wage proper. 
The Court still adheres to that princi- 
ple. At that time the basic wage in 
The 
Court adopted that wage for Queens- 
land on the main ground that it would 
be inimical to Queensland industries if 
it were to adopt a higher basic wage. 


In regard to interstate competition it is 


to be noted that the Court has always 
been influenced by the wages paid in the 
States of NewSouth Wales and Victoria. 

Although the Court pays regard to 
the Statistician’s cost of living figures 
it never slavishly follows them. It has 
refused to. adopt figures showing an 
increase in the cost of living where the 
increase was largely due to increased 
prices of one or two commodities, such 


‘as meat and potatoes, brought about by 


adverse seasonal conditions. In its 
view, the principle of capacity to pay, 
checked by the cost of living, is the 
only principle upon: which the Court 
should proceed in determiring a basic 
wage standard. It is the only prin- 
ciple which can stand the test of eco- 
nomic strain. 

In determining general capacity to 
pay, the Court pays regard to inter- 
state competition, productivity, and 
unemployment. Productivity is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate. It 
practically amounts to a consideration 
of the agricultural and pastoral posi- 
tion, and the information in regard to 
that is generally very inadequate. 
The Court also holds the view that a 
reasonably stable wage is a constituting 
factor towards the regularisation of 
industries and the diminution of un- 
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employment. ‘The present basic wage 
for males is £3. 14s. and for females 
£1. 19s. 
tion on July 1, 1981. . 

The following are the state-declared 
basic wages since the year 1921: March, 
1921, £4. 5s.; March, 192%, £4; Sep- 
tember, 1925, £4. 5s.; August, ‘1980, 
£4; December, 1980, £8. 17s.; and 
July, 1931, £8. 14s. Female basic 
rates have been approximately 61 per 


. cent of the male basic rates. ok 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Under the Industrial Acts, 1920 to 
1925, the Board of Industry is the 
authority empowered to declare a 
basic wage for adult male employees 
and for adult female employees. The 
Board consists of the President of the 
Industrial Court and four commission- 
ers, two of whom are representative of 
the employers. The president has a 
casting as well as a deliberative vote. 


“Basic wage” means a sum sufficient, 


for the normal and reasonable needs of 
the average employee living in the 
locality where the work under con- 
sideration is done. The Board holds 
an inquiry for the purpose of declaring 
the basic wage whenever a substantial 
change in the cost of living or any other 
circumstance has, in the opinion of the 
Board, rendered it just and expedient 
that the ‘question of the basic _wage 
should ke reviewed; but no new deter- 
‘mination can be made until the expira- 
tion of at least six months from the 
date of the previous determination. 

Before the Board was constituted’ in 
1920 the Industrial Court declared a 
„basic wage for a particular industry 
before it, and then applied it to other 
industries as it made awards for them. 
It did not declare a basic wage for an 
area, as the Board has done since July 
15, 1921, the date of its first basic 
wage for the metropolitan area. 

The following basic wages have been 


These'rates came into opera-7 
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declared’ by the Board of Industry 
since it was constituted in 1920: July, 
1921, £3. 19s. 6d.; April, 1922, £3. 17s. 
6d.; October, 1928, £8. 18s. 6d.; April, 
1924, £4. 2s.; July, 1925, £4. 5s. 6d.; 
October, 1980, £3. 15s. The female 
basic wage has averaged about 46 per 
cent of the male basic wage. -The 
present rate is £1. 15s. 


, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

It is provided by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1912-1930, that the 
Court of Arbitration shall, before June 
14th of each year determine and de- 
clare a basic wage to be paid to adult 
male workers and to adult female 
workers. The basic wage so declared 
remains in force ‘until June 80th in the 
year following. ‘This power was given 
to the Court in 1925. A recent amend- 
ment (December, 1930) instructs the 
Court to consider the Statistician’s 
quarterly cost of living figures if they 
show that a change of one shilling or 
more per week has occurred in the cost 
of living. The Court may adjust and ` 
amend the basic wage then in operation 
in the direction indicated by the cost of 
living change. 

, After the declaration ‘of ‘the basic 
wage no award or industrial agreement 
can be made which prescribes a wage 
for adults less than the basic wage. 
The basic wage in all current awards 
and industrial agreements is auto- 
matically increased or decreased to 
conform to the Court’s new basic wage. 
In the case of juniors, apprentices, and 
infirm or aged workers, who are in re- 
ceipt of a wage lower than the basic 
wage, the increase or decrease is made 
pro rata to such lower rate of wage. 

“ Basic wage” means a sum sufficient 
to enable the average worker to whom 
‘it applies to live in reasonable comfort, 
having regard to any domestic obliga- 
tion to which such average worker 
would be ordinarily subject, 
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The Court of Arbitration made its 
first declaration on June 11, 1926. 
The family unit adopted by the Court 
was the unskilled worker with a wife 
and two dependent children. The 
basic wage of £4. 5s. per week was 
made up of food £1. 16s.; rent £1; 
clothing, 18s. 6d.; and miscellaneous, 
15s. 6d. The female basic wage was 
fixed at £2. 5s. 11d. per week—54 per 
cent of the male basic wage. 

The following basic wages have been 
declared by the Court of Arbitration: 
June, 1926, 1927, 1928, £4. 5s.; June, 
1929, £4. 7s.; June, 1980, £4. 6s.; 
March, 1931, £3. 18s. The female 


basic wage has been uniformly fixed at | 


54 per cent of the male basic wage. 
The present rate is £2. 2. 2d. 


TASMANTA AND VICTORIA 


In the States of Tasmania and Vic- 
toria there is no .authority charged 
with the function of declaring the basic 
wage for the state or part of the state. 
The industrial tribunals operating in 
those states are known as wages boards. 
A wages board is-constituted for an in- 
dustry, or part of an industry or calling. 
A wages board fixes minimum rates of 
wages for the different classes of work- 
ers 10 the industry or calling for which 
it was established without restric- 
tions by any other wage-fixing body. 
Wages boards are, however, influenced 
to a large extent by the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court’s rates: of 


wages. 


TO. Carto ENDOWMENT 


The basic wage has been chiefly criti- 
cised because, although it is supposed 
to be based on the needs of the worker, 
it does, not distinguish between the 
needs of a married man with dependent 
children and those of a man without 
family obligations. The question then 
arises: Would it not be more equitable 
if dependent children were provided 
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for under some system of child endow- 
ment, and the living wage based on the 
needs of a man and wife only? 

Labour leaders in Australia advocate 
child endowment. ‘They will not agree, 
however, to any reduction in the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court’s 


. present basic wage standard—the five- 


unit family. The Court would still 
continue to maintain the Harvester 
standard and award the Harvester 
wage equivalent, and in addition the 
state would, endow all dependent chil- 
dren. There are many employers who 
also favour child endowment, but on a 
redistribution of wages basis. The 
basic wage would provide for man and 
wife only, and would, therefore, be 
much less than it is under the present 
méthod' of providing for the require- 
ments of a four- or five-unit family. 
Dependent children would receive en- 
dowment from a fund provided by 
industry. Under such a scheme indus- 
try would probably pay less in wages 
and contributions to an endowment 
fund than it is paying in wages alone 
under the existing practice. 

In the year 1928 a Royal: Commis- 
sion appointed by the Commonwealth 


Government inquired into the whole 


subject of child endowment'in Aus- 
tralia. A majority of the Commission- 
ers reported that a scheme of child 
endowment should not be adopted, on 
the main grounds that it had not been 
established that wages were insuffi- 
cient; that additional taxation or a: 
levy onsindustry to finance the scheme 
would cause disastrous reactions; that 
the basic wage contained elements of 
child endowment much more than sufti- 
cient, if directly applied, to provide for 
all existing dependent children. They 
further reported that by removing from 
parents all financial responsibility for 
their children, parental responsibility 
would be weakened, incentive to effort 
reduced, and the sense of unity of in- 
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terest between parents lessened. Since 
the Report was presented the Common- 
wealth has done nothing further in the 
matter. 


TWO SCHEMES IN OPERATION 


At present there are two child en- 
dowment schemes operating in Aus- 
tralia. The first is the Commonwealth 
Public Service Scheme which came into 
operation on November 1, 1920. The 
fund from which endowment is paid is 
provided by an all-round flat-rate de- 
duction from the salaries of all adult 
male officers. The rate of allowance is 
5s. per week for each dependent child 
‘under fourteen years of age. Officers 
in receipt of £500 per annum and over 
are not entitled to endowment. Under 
this scheme single men, and married 
men without dependent children, and 
those in receipt of £500 and over, con- 
tribute about £11 per annum each to 
the fund, without receiving any tangi- 
ble benefit.in return. 

There are about 20,000 public serv- 
ants working under the scheme, less 
than half of whom receive child endow- 
ment allowances. The average num- 
` ber of dependent children of adult male 
public servants is about .86. Wages 
for Commonwealth public servants are 
fixed. by the Commonwealth Public 
Service Arbitrator. The scheme set 
out above differs: materially from.the 
scheme as introduced in 1920. In the 
first scheme the Government had differ- 
ential rates of wages for married and 
single men, and itself paid the child en- 
dowment allowances. This practice 
was abolished in 1928. 

The other child endowment scheme 
operates in New South Wales. The 
family Endowment Act, 1927, came 
into force on July 28, 1927. Endow- 
ment for a dependent child under four- 
teen years of age is paid to the mother 
at the rate of 5s. per week. The Act 


provides for certain residential quali- 


f 
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fications in regard to the mother and 
child. As the state basic wage pro- 


‘vides for man, wife, and one child, no 


endowment is payable for one depend- 
ent child in the family. The male 
adult basic wage is £4. 2s. 6d. If the 
family income of a man, wife, and two 
dependent children has reached or 
exceeded £4. 7s. 6d. per week over a 
determined period, no endowment is 
paid; ‘where there are three dependent 
children no endowment is paid if the 
family income has reached or exceeded 
£4. 12s. 6d., and so on. “Family m- 
come” means the combined incomes of 
the man, his wife, and dependent 
children. 

Employers make quarterly payments 
for credit of the Family Endowment 
Fund at the rate of one per cent upon 
the total amount of wages paid to 
their employees for the period. As 
some employees are working under 
Commonwealth Arbitration awards on 
a higher basic wage than the state 
basic wage, they are excluded from the 
definition of “employees.” The defini- 
tion of “employers” includes the state 
in connection with certain prescribed 
industrial undertakings. 


IV. SpconpaRy WAGE 


The wage of a skilled worker can be 
divided into two parts, viz., the basic 
wage and the secondary wage. The 
secondary wage is that portion of a 
worker’s wage which remunerates him 
for such skill or other qualifications as 
are necessary for his occupation, and as 
lift him above the level of the unskilled 
worker. ‘The secondary wage is some- 
times called the “margin for skill”; 
but margins are not awarded only for 
skill. Courts have frequently awarded 
wages above the basic rate to compen- 


,sate workers for special physical quali- 


ties required by them for their work, 
or for special responsibility, and so 
forth. 
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Judges of industrial courts and chair- 
men of wages or industrial boards can 
hardly be expected to have a yery inti- 


mate knowledge of the technicalities , 


of the many industries or trades that 
come before them for awards. They 
hear and weigh the usually conflicting 
evidence of the technical experts of the 
employers and of the employees. 
They make inspections of factories. 
They consider wages paid in other 
industries. They are influenced by 
voluntary agreements entered into 
between individuals or groups of em- 
ployers and employees engaged in the 
industry. They sometimes have the 
assistance of. experts or assessors. 
Then they fix the margins for skill or 
for other qualifications for the different 
grades of workers in the industry. 

As the secondary wage is fixed on a 
value-of-work or market-price basis, 
and not on the needs:of-the-worker 
basis, it is not, like the basic wage, 
varied or adjusted according to varia- 
tions in the cost of living. 

Margins range from a shilling per 
week upwards. For a highly skilled 


worker—a man who has served a five-. 


or six-years’ apprenticeship—the usual 
margin is 24s. Itis to be noted that 
courts and boards fix minimum rates 
of wages only, and that many workers 
receive more than award rates, because 
of special skill or ability. The extra 
wage above the minimum is usually 
spoken of as a “merit wage” or “merit 
money.” 


V. Women’s Waas 


The general rule is that women’s 
wages are much less than men’s wages. 
On a number of occasions industrial 
courts have had to decide the question 
of “equal pay for equal work irrespec- 
tive of sex,” either for all the workers 
. in an industry or for certain classes of 
workers. There are two. principles 
involved. The first is the family basis 
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of the male basic wage. The basic wage 
is not paid to a man on a basis of value 
of services rendered, but on the basis of 
needs of the average worker. Now, 
the average woman has not the family 
responsibilities of the average man. 
She has only herself to support. The 
female basic wage should, therefore, be 
less than the male basic wage. 

The second principle involved is 
connected with the competition of 
women: with men in regard to work 
that, is essentially men’s work—that is 
to say, the work has been almost ex- 
clusively done by men, and women are 
entering the field. Women have not 
been slow in seizing and using the great 
opportunities given to them by the 
War. e competition of women with 
men for “‘men’s work” is likely to grow 
with the years; and so will the problems 
associated with it. Now, as the man 
is the breadwinner, it is better in the 
interests of the community that he 
should not be ousted from his employ- 
ment by cheap woman labour; there- 
fore, the Industrial Court says the man 
must be protected in his employment, 
and if women are employed on men’s 
work they must be paid men’s rates of 
wages. An example may be taken 
from the clothing industry award, which 
prescribes men’s rates of wages for 
women engaged in making dress coats, 
frock coats, dinner jackets, and so 
forth. It is obvious, of course, that 
the two principles enunciated above 
will not stand side by side. The whole 
matter is governed by practical expe- 
diency. 

The female'basic wage is based on 
the cost of living of a single woman 
living away from-her home, with only 
herself to support. Inquiries into the 
cost of living for the average unskilled 
female worker have shown that it ap- 
proximates 54 per cent of the male basic 
wage. Under Commonwealth awards, 
the female basic wage is automatically 
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varied according to variations in the 
cost of living, on the same principle as 
the male ‘basic wage is varied; but, of 
course, not to the same extent.as the 
male basic wage. State authorities 
usually declare a female basic wage at 
the time they declare the male basic 
wage. Women also receive a secondary 
wage for such skill or other quali- 
fication as is necessary for their occu- 
pation. This ranges from ls. per week 
upwards. A margin of 10s. per week is 
a high secondary wage for a woman to 
receive on work that is essentially 
women’s work. . 


VI. Precework 


Trade unions in Australia are hos- 
tile to all forms of payment by results. 
They consider that they encourage the 
avaricious and acquisitive side of a 
man’s nature; that they are insidious 
and pernicious devices for speeding up, 
and that they adversely affect the 
pieceworker’s health; that they de- 
stroy good comradeship amongst work- 
ers because they arouse competition 
and jealousy amongst them; that they 
encourage quantity production at the 


expense of quality; that they increase , 


production and so lessen the amount of 
work to be done, which results in unem- 
ployment; that they are inimical to 
the best interests of unionism because 
they foster individual bargaining and 
thus strike a blow at collective bar- 
gaining, on which trade unionism is 
based. 
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All the judges of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court have advocated 
piecework. In the opinion of one 
judge it was the duty of the Court to 
encourage efficiency and fair work in 
industries by bonuses or piecework. 
Piecework under proper conditions was 
a benefit tothe employees. The Court 
in a number of industries has fixed 
piecework rates for certain classes of 
work, usually in the face of union op- 


‘position. In one big industry the union 


defied the Court and refused to allow 
its members to work under its piece- 
work provisions, and that was the end 
of the piecework provisions. 

The Court sees that pieceworkers are 
properly safeguarded against any abuse 
of the system of payment by results, 
Whenever it fixes piecework rates or’ 
permits piecework to be done, it also 
provides in its award for the adequate 
control of the system. Piecework rates 
are so fixed.as to enable an average 
competent employee to earn about 10 
per cenit above time rates for the class 
of work. | 

Employers would like to see an ex- 
tension of the system of piecework. 
They are of the opinion that it is only 
by the recognition and the application 
of the principle of payment by results 


that there can be any substantial and 
permanent increase in the earnings of 


the workers; and that if Australia is to 
become a great manufacturing coun- 
try, plecework is needed to stimulate 
production. 
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Unemployment and Its Amelioration. 


.By Grorcr Anprrson, M.A., LL.M., M.Com. 
Barrister and Solicitor 


OR the past year Australia has 

been in the throes of an economic 
depression of the utmost severity— 
one without parallel in her history. 


I, EXTENT AND MAIN CAUSES OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The comcidence of' this depression 


with one of great magnitude in many © 


other countries has led some people to 
the belief that Australia’s condition 
has had a world origin. It is true that 
part of her economic difficulties can be 
traced to the aftermath of the Great 
War; but it is also true that a great 
part is local in origin. The export 
prices of her primary products have 
fallen to an alarming level, and her 
large overseas borrowings have ceased. 
The resultant big fall in the com- 
munity’s spending power’ has been 
shown in-a lessened demand for many 
commodities, especially those which 
might be termed luxury goods. This 
in turn has led to a reduced production, 
and the dismissal of many surplus 
workers, and the adoption of schemes 
of part-time work for others. 

With much less money in ene 
tion, there has been, as one would 
expect, a big fall in the prices of stand- 
ard commodities. The Common- 
wealth Statistician’s weighted average 
-of food, groceries, and house rent for 
the six capital cities for the first quar- 
ter of 1980 was 1,752 (year, 1911= 
1.000), and for the first quarter of 
1981, 1,546. The difference of 206 
points represents a drop in the basic 
wage of ten shillings per week. 

During the hearing of an inquiry 
into the basic wage by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
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tration which began on October 20, 
1980, and concluded on January 16, 
1931, much evidence was given by ex- 
perts in regard to the economic crisis, 
the fall in the national income, unem- 
ploymenit, and related subjects. The 
Court delivered judgment on January 
22. In the course of its judgment the 
Court said that the vital question 
raised in the proceedings was whether 
or not the national income had fallen 
to such an extent as to make it im- 
possible to maintain existing wage 
standards. 

Nothing could alter the fact that in 
goods Australia was then receiving 
£40,000,000 worth per annum less 
than she had received two years before 
in exchange for her exports. Before 
the depression she had borrowed £30,- 
000,000 per annum for developmental 
and other labour-employing works. 
She was no longer in a position to bor- 
row money from abroad. 

Such a violent change in spending 
power reacted in all directions. It 
immediately reduced income derived 
from services, particularly those con- 
trolled by state railway and tramway 
authorities. “ The extent of the decline 
in Australia’s spending power during 
the previous two years was somewhere 
between 15 and 20 per cent. 

The immediate and most serious 
effect of lost spending power was an 
upward trend in unemployment which 
had then become tragic in its conse- 
quences. It was no exaggeration to 
say that more than 30 per cent of the 
employable population was completely 
or partially unemployed. Great and 
increasing unemployment was strongly 
symptomatic of a wage level too high 
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for existing capacity. The national 
loss of spending power synchronised 
with a great increase of unemployment. 
The conclusion was unavoidable that 
the wage level was above that which 
could be supported by the marketable 
productivity of the Commonwealth, 
and that a lowering of that level was 
one of the essential means of checking 
a further increase of unemployment, 
of gradually restoring employment, 
and of restoring a proper economic 
balance. 

At least 25 per cent of the workers of 
Australia are unemployed. In- addi- 
tion, many workers are employed on 
part time only. Trade unions, with-a 
total membership of 440,234, reported 
to the Commonwealth Statistician 
that, for the first quarter of 1981, 
118,614 (25.8 per cent) of their mem- 
bers were unemployed. The percent- 
ages for the different states were: 
- New South Wales, 29.2; Victoria, 
24.4; Queensland, 14.1; South Aus- 
tralia, 30.6; Western Australia, 26.1; 
and Tasmania, 26.6. 

A great many trade union secretaries 
supply the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics with the number 
of members of their unions who were 
out of work for three or more days 
during a specified week in each quarter 
of the year. This information is con- 
sidered to show, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the general trend of unem- 
ployment. The average percentage 
of unemployed members of trade 
unions for the year 1926 was 7.1; 1927, 
7.0; 1928, 10.8; 1929, 11.1; 1980, 19.3. 
Since the first quarter of 1929 there 
has been a steady and rapid increase in 
the percentage of unemployed trade 
unionists as follows: first quarter, 1929, 
9.8; second, 10.0; third, 12.1; fourth, 
13.1; first quarter, 1980, 14.6; second, 
18.5; third,- 20.5; fourth, 23.4; first 
quarter 1931, 25.8. The total number 
of members of trade unions at the end 
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of 1929 was 901,168. At the end of 
May, 1981, it was estimated that there 
were about 850,000 unemployed, por- 
sons in Australia. 


II. AMELIORATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Its EFFECTS 


The Commonwealth and all the 
state governments have considered it 
their duty to provide, directly or in- 
directly, work for a8 many unemployed 
persons as possible, and, where they 
cannot give work, to provide suste- 
nance. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment increased the import duties on 
hundreds of different classes of goods 
with a view to their increased produc- 
tion in Australia and consequent em- 
ployment of more workmen. The 
legislation of the states for the preven- 
tion and relief of unemployment is 
considered in the following sections. 

By the end of March, 1931, the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration had reduced by ten 
per cent all wage rates prescribed in 
most of its awards. These reductions 
directly affected about 400,000 work- 
ers. In the Court’s opinion an emer- 
gency had arisen which called for im- 
mediate readjustments in all directions. 
The wage reductions would operate as 
a stimulus of general industrial ac- 
tivity, thus giving work to unemployed 
persons, with consequential benefits to 
all industries. Many Victorian wages 
boards have followed the lead of the 
Commonwealth Court. Other state 


_ Industrial tribunals have also reduced 


f 


, affect real wages. 


wages. ‘These reductions are reduc- 
tions in real wages, and are additional 
to the reductions brought about by a 
fall in the cost of living, which do not 
It is likely that 
before long reductions in real wages 
will be general throughout Australia. 

Employers have freely resorted to 
the rationing of available work among 


as many of their employees as possible 


3 


4 
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In most 
cases employees have willingly coöp- 
erated with their employers in this 
direction. Employees working on part 
time are paid only for the time actually 
worked. 

Private citizens have saved much 
privation and suffering among the 


` unemployed by their generous response’ 


to appeals for clothing, foodstuffs, and 
fuel. Charitable organisations have 
done wonderful service in the relief of 
distress among the families of = 
unemployed. 


IU. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF | 
’ LEGISLATION 


(a) New South Wales. The Preven: 
tion and Relief of Unemployment Act, 
1980, came into operation on July 1 
An amending act was passed in Decem- 
ber. The Act provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Council for the pre- 
vention and relief of unemployment; 
for the: better distribution of work 
among unemployed persons; for an 


` Unemployment Relief Fund; and for 


the assefsment and collection of Un- 
employment Relief Tax. 

Every employer must collect from 
his employees the tax at the rate pre- 
scribed by the Unemployment Relief 
Tax Act, 1930. He must keep a record 
of all payments or allowances made 
by him to his employees, and affix and 
cancel unemployment relief tax stamps 
to the amount of the tax upon such 
payments and allowances to such 
récord. As a substitute for this 
method.an employer may make ar- 
rangements with the Commissioner of 
Taxation to pay to him at prescribed 
times the amount of tax collected. 
The rates of tax declared by the Un- 
employment, Relief (Tax) Amendment 
Act, 1980 (December), were: Three- 
pence in the pound of the income from 
employment for the half year July 1 
to December 81, 1980, and one shilling 
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in order to save dismissals. 


in the pound for the half year January 
1 to June 80, 1981. 

In December, 1980, when the Gov- 
ernment decided to increase the tax 
from threepence in the pound (the 
original rate which had been in opera- 
tion since July 1).to seven and one- 
half pence in the pound, employees 
had been paying tax for nearly half a 
year at threepence. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, made the tax for the 
next half year one shilling, in order to 
make the average tax for the whole 
year seven and one-half pence. 

In the case of companies, and per- 


‘ sons who had derived income other 


than from employment, unemploy- 
ment relief tax was fixed at the rate of 
seven and one-half pence in the pound 
of their net assessable income for the 
income year ended June 80, 1980. 
The first rate declared was a 
in the pound. 

Certain incomes were exempted fror 
taxation under the Act, viz.: old age 
and invalid pensions, war pensions, 
Family Endowment income, charitable - 
relief income, and so forth; the net 
assessable income of any person whose , 
total income did not exceed £100 per 
annum; and the income from employ- 
ment of an employee who was in receipt 
of less than thirty shillings per week ` 
for the half year ended December 31, 
1930, and two pounds per week for the 
half year ended June 30, 1931. 


ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF FUND 


The proceeds of the aapon 
relief tax go to the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund. Moneys from 
the Fund may be applied by: the Colo- 
nial Treasurer for the making of such 
payments and advances to the Council 
as may be necessary to enable it to 
carry out any' work or scheme for the 
prevention or relief of unemployment, 
or for any purpose connected with the 
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relief of unemployment. The Council 
consists of three Ministers. Its func- 
tion is the consideration of unemploy- 
ment in all its aspects. Where the 
Governor on the advice of the Council, 
or of the Minister for.Labour and 
Industry, declares by notification in 
the Government Gazette a certain work 
to be work provided for the relief of 
unemployment, all wages, hours and 
terms and conditions of employment 
of any person employed upon such 
work are fixed by the Minister. 

At the end of February, 1981, the 
number of men employed on relief 
works was 22,000. In 1999, the total 
number of persons who registered for 
employment in the State Labour Ex- 
changes was 72,680. Of these, 38,910 
were sent to employment. In 1930 
the total was 250,128. Of these 106,- 
218 were sent to, employment. There 
were over 90,000 registrations in the 
first three months of -1981. Of course, 
one person may register 2 number of 
‘times in the year. About 80 per cent 
of those who register seek employment 
as labourers or unskilled workers. 

(b) Queensland. ‘The Income (Un- 
employment Relief) Tax Act of 1930 
was assented to July 29, and the first 
levy of tax commenced.and took effect 
on and from August 1. It was an Act 
to alleviate unemployment, to en- 
courage employment, to impose an 
income (Unemployment Relief) Tax, 
and to provide for the assessment and 
collection of the Tax.’ The Act was 
amended in December. 

The Act affects all employers, em- 
ployees, and persons having an income 
from property. A tax is levied on all 
income except invalid and old-age pen- 
sions, pensions to retired employees if 
not greater than the old-age pension, 
war pensions and war gratuities, 
charitable allowances, unemployment 
sustenance payments, and such like. 
“Income” includes every form of remu- 
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neration, whether in cash or in kind. 
The rate of tax is one penny for every 
6s. 8d., or fractional part over and 
above 8s. 4d. 

The employer collects the tax from 
his employees, and has the right to 
deduct the amount of tax from the 
wages of an employee. Where an em- 
ployer has thirty or more employees he 
must send to the Director of Labour 
fortnightly a cheque for the amount of 
tax collected. Where an employer has 
less than thirty employees he must 
make payment by means of adhesive 
unemployment relief tax stamps, which 
he affixes to a record sheet and cancels. 


' ABSESSMENT OF TAXES 


In the case of income other than 
income from employment, tax is as- 
sessed and payable on a return fur- 
nished to the'Commissioner of Taxes 
by every person whose gross Income 
for the year ended June 30, 1930, 
amounted to one pound or upwards. 
Companies are taxed on their taxable 
income for the same period. It should 
be noted that the assessment for the 
year ended June 30, 1930, is only a 
tentative assessment, in order to en-: 
able the Government to get funds 
for unemployment relief quickly. ‘The 
Act is not retroactive in its operation. 


The income on which taxation’ is pay- 


able is that for the year ended June 80, 
1981. Necessary-adjustments are then 
made. For the first assessment, tax 
on only eleven twelfths of the taxable 
Income is charged and payable, as 
taxation under the Act did not com- 
mence until August 1, 1930. 

Certain incomes and revenues, such 
as the income of societies and associa- 
tions not carried on for the purposes 
of profit or gain to the individual 
members thereof, and the revenues of 
public authorities, are exempt from 
taxation. 

All moneys received under the Act 
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go to the Unemployment Relief Fund. 
Out of this Fund are paid the costs and 
expenses of the administration of the 
Act, moneys for the purpose of relev- 
ing distress caused by unemployment, 
and for alleviating unemployment, and 
grants to public authorities to provide 
work for the unemployed, as the Secre- 
tary for Labour and Industry may from 
time to time direct. It is estimated 
that £800,000 a year will be raised 
under the Act. 

During February, 1931, the Main 
Roads Commission employed 2,956 
men and expended £97,996. Of the 
men employed, 1,186 were working on 
main roads under the Unemployment 
Relief Scheme. Other public authori- 
ties also provided work for a large 
number of unemployed men. 

Queensland is the only state with an 
unemployment insurance act in opera- 
tion. Under the Unemployed Work- 
ers’ Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930, there 
is an Unemployment Insurance Fund 
constituted from contributions by 
worxers, by employers, and by Parlia- 
ment. Each contributes one third of 
the Fund. Every employer of every 
worker over the age of eighteen years, 
whose rate of wages is fixed by an 
award or industrial agreement, con- 
tributes to the Fund the sum of six- 
` pence per week with respect to each 
such worker, and deducts from the 
wages of each such worker a like sum. 
The method of making these payments 
is by affixing unemployment insurance 
stamps to the Workers’ Unemploy- 


menz Insurance Contributions Books,. 


and cancelling same. 

The Governor-in-Council may pro- 
vide such Government work as in his 
opinion will tend to afford the greatest 
relief of unemployment, or by Order in 
Council direct local authorities or other 
governing bodies to commence and 
carry out stated works for the relief of 
unemployment. 
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SUSTENANCE ALLOWANCES 


Sustenance allowances are paid to 
individual workers, whether male or 
female, unmarried or widowers or 
widows, at rates from 14s. to 17s. per 
week, according to district; and for a 
male worker supporting his wife, from 
24s. to 29s. 6d. In addition 4s. or 5s. 
is paid for each dependent child under 
sixteen years of age (not exceeding 
four children). Sustenance allowance 
is payable in respect of each week of 
any continuous period of unemploy- 
ment only after the first fourteen days 
of unemployment. No person is en- 
titled to receive sustenance allowance 
for more than thirteen weeks within 
any one calendar year. The right to 
sustenance is subject to certain condi- 
tions. A worker must not refuse to 
accept work offered; he must attend at 
a Stete Labour Exchange to seek em- 
ployment at prescribed times, etc. 

There are sixteen central labour ex- 
changes and many agencies. Workers 
may register at any exchange or agency 
without fee or charge. At the end of 


December, 1930, the number of regis- 


tered unemployed persons was 25,884. 

For the period July 1, 1930 to Febru- 
ary 28, 1931, workers and employers 
contributed to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund £205,170, and the Gov- 
ernment £120,000. Sustenance pay- 
ments totalled £323,168. 

(c) Victoria. The Stamps (Unem- 
ployment Relief) Act, 1980—an Act 
for imposing stamp duties on receipts 
for certain salaries or wages for the 
purpose of providing moneys for the 
relief of unemployment—came into 
operat tion on duly. l. It was amended 
in December. r 

On and after July 1, 1930, any per- 
son whose income for the year ended 
June 80, 1980, was £312 or less, and 
consisted wholly or in part of salary or 
wages, is liable to pay stamp duty on 
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the whole of his salary or wages. A 
salary or wages less than one pound in 
any week is free of stamp duty. When 
an employee receives his salary or 
wages he must ‘give his employer a 
receipt therefor duly stamped with 
unemployment relief duty stamps at 
the following rates: from July 1, 1930, 
to January 12, 193l—on each one 
pound of the amount of salary or wages. 
earned in any week, and on every frac- 


tional part of one pound not being less ` 
than ten shillings, a stamp duty of one > 


penny. 

This was the original rate. The 
amending act increased the rate as 
follows: from January 18, 1931, to 
August 31, 1931 (when the Act expires) 
—on a salary or wages earned in any 
week, not less than one pound and not 
amounting to two pounds, a stamp 
duty as set out above; two pounds and 
upwards, on each six shillings cf the 
amount of salary or wages, and on 
every fractional part of six shillings, a 
stamp duty of one penny. 

The stamp duty payable by an em- 
ployee may be paid by the employer, 
who has the right to deduct the amount 
from the salary or wages of the em- 
ployee. Instead of dealing with in- 
dividual employees in the manner 
described above, an employer may 
enter into an arrangement with the 
Comptroller of Stamps to pay him in 
cash or by cheque the total amount of 
stamp duties payable under the Act for 
a stated period. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1980, 
is also an Act to provide moneys for the 
relief of unemployment. It came into 
operation on July 1, and was amended 
in December. 


TAXES ON HIGHER INCOMES 
We have seen that the Stamps (Un- 
employment Relief) Act, 1980, applied 
only to employees whose income was 
£312 per-annum or less. The Act we 
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now have under consideration covers 
all employees whose income is more 
than £812 per annum, and all other 
persons whose taxable income is not 
less than £52 per annum, and who are 
not covered by the first mentioned 
Act. Every person whose gross in- 
come for the year ended June 80, 1930, 
and for the year ended June 30, 1931, 
amounted to £50 or upwards must 
furnish to the Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion a return of such income for each 
of such years. ‘Tax is payable on each 
pound of the taxable income of each 
taxpayer at the following rates per 
£100: £52 but not amounting to £104, 
ten shillings; £104, but not exceeding 
£500, twenty-two shillings and six- 
pence; exceeding £500 but not exceed- 
ing £750, twenty-seven shillings; ex- 
ceeding £750 but not exceeding £1,000, 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence; then 
the amounts increase by £200 stages 
up to £2,000, with an additional four 
shillings and sixpence for each £200 
added up to £2,000; exceeding £2,000, 
fifty-eight shillings and sixpence. 

These rates are much in excess of the 
original rates prescribed—more than 
double on all amounts over £104. 
The Act expires on December 81, 1981. 
In order to get funds quickly for un- 
employment relief, the Commissioner 
has the right to tax provisionally on 
the basis of a taxpayer’s returns for the 
years ended June 80, 1929 and 1980, 
and to make adjustments on the return 
for the year ended June 30, 1981. 

All sums collected by and paid to 
the Commissioner of Taxation and re- 
ceived by or for the Comptroller of 
Stamps, are paid to the credit of the 
Unemployment Relief Fund. Out of 
this fund are paid the costs and ex- 
penses of the administration of the 
Acts, and such sums as the Governor- 
in-Council from time to time deter- 
mines for providing works for the 
relief of unemployment, and for provid- 
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ing sustenance for persons out of em- 
ployment. All sustenance is distrib- 
uted through. charitable organisations 
and benevolent societies. In the em- 
ployment of unemployed persons and 
in the distribution of sustenance, dis- 
crimination between members of trade 
unions and other persons is forbidden; 
but in the employment of unemployed 
persons preference must be given to 
persons who are married or who have 
dependents to support. 

Up to the end of April, 1931, the total 
amount allotted from the Unemployed 
Relief Fund was £1,603,000.. The 
allocation for sustenance was £540,000. 
Close to 41,000,000 had been distrib- 
uted among such bodies as the Water 
Supply Commission, Public Works 
Department, Country Roads Board, 
and Forests Department, to provide 
works for the unemployed. In addi- 
tion, grants totalling £511,760 had 
been made by the Commonwealth for 
relief works. At the end of April, 
1931, there were about 7,000 men em- 
ployed on relief work. 

(d) South Australia. The Unem- 
ployment Relief Council Act, 1930 
(November), is an Act to establish a 
Council for the purpose of devising 
and carrying into execution proposals 
for the relief of unemployment. The 
Council consists of five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Its main 
powers and duties are: to make any 
arrangements which it thinks proper 
for assisting persons to obtain employ- 
ment, or for providing employment. or 
for raising money for the relief of un- 
employed persons, or for providing 
unemployed persons with the neces- 
sities of life; to expend in such manner 


ag it thinks will assist unemployed per- 
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sons to the greatest extent such moneys 
as are paid to it by the Treasurer of the 
State; to cotrdinate the activities of 
persons, associations, and Government 
departments affording relief or help to 
unemployed persons, or carrying on 
any activity for the benefit of unem- 
ployed persons, and to prevent the 
duplication of such activities. The 
moneys required for the purposes of the 
Act are paid out of the moneys voted 
by Parliament for those purposes. 


LICENSES FOR SOLICITATION OF RELIEF 


In order to provide for the contro! of 
persons soliciting money or goods for 
the relief of unemployment, the Col- 
lechons for Unemployment Act, 1930, 
was passed at the same time as the 
above Act. It is an offence under the 
Act for a person to collect, or attempt 
to collect, any money or goods; or ob- 
tain, or attempt to obtain, money by 
the sale of any article or device; or 
conduct any entertainment; or sell, 
or attempt to sell, any ticket for ad- 
mission to any entertainment, for the 
relief of unemployment, unless he is 
the holder of a licence, or has authority 
to do so by a person, society, or asso- 
ciation, which holds a licence. ` No fee 
is charged for a licence. 

(e) Tasmania and Western Australia. 
In Tasmania no Act specifically dealing 
with unemployment relief has been 
passed. Relief is granted to those in 
necessitous circumstances through the 
Charitable Grants Department. Or- 
ders are issued on storekeepers and other 
traders for supplies of groceries, bread, 
meat, milk, fuel, and other necessities. 

In Western Australia also, no Act 
relating to unemployment relief has 
been passed. 
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USTRALIANS have committed 
themselves so fully to dependence ' 


upon the method of legal enactment 
and upon the system of compulsory 
industrial arbitration which imple- 
ments the machinery of employers’ and 
employees’ organisations, in order to 
ensure the widest possible spread of 
economic welfare, that the field of ex- 
periment in voluntary coöperation for 
this end has been correspondingly nar- 
rowed. This fact of the Australian 
industrial situation makes an isolated 
examination of the internal relation- 
ships o? employers and ,employees 


within particular businesses somewhat ` 


unsatisfactory. 


I. COÖPERATIVE ATTITUDES IN 
_ AuvsSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES 


‘It is not to be inferred from this 
that Australian employers and their 
workers are normally at odds. No 
business enterprise in Australia or 


anywhere else could survive if the em- , 


ployees were ordinarily in a state of 
rebellion against theiremployer. None 
the less, the trade union sentimerit 
which pervades the working forces of 
Australia has hitherto been so strong 
` that it has provided a powerful ob- 
stacle to the widespread adoption of 
experiments in employer-employee co- 
operation which do‘not relate to the 
industrial policies of employers’ and 
‘ employees’ organisations, or to the 
political programmes of the peu 
movement. 

Such limited number’ ‘of melas ex- 
periments, involving more or less of 
the coöperative principle, as have been 
made by employers in their own busi- 
nesses have therefore been launched 


and maintained without the formal 
blessing of either employers’ or em- 
ployees’ organisations, and not seldom 
in the face of trade union hostility. 
Even when not openly hostile to the 
good intentions of such experiments, 
the Australian worker is often not a 
little incalculable in his, attitudes. 
Willing to accept the paternalism of 
the state; he maintams a traditional 
dislike of patronage from a private 
employer. Heis not easy to win from 
the consciousness of the separateness 
rather than the unity of employers’, 
and employees’ interests. Even when 
he is not vocal about the incompetence 
of management, he usually maintains 
but- a friendly indifference to its 
problems. 

Given sufficient freedom and scope 
for self-direction, the Australian em- 
ployee is at his best. Such methods of 


‘organisation or team work as leave 


room for variability of expression can 
usually be counted upon to win, his 
whole-hearted coöperation. He shows 
little regard for organisation as such. 
The strength of Australian unions lies 
less m the. perfection of their organisa- 
tion than in the séntiment of solidarity 
and mateship which makes response to 
a common cause widespread and rapid. 
In few industrial enterprises in Aus- 
tralia do the workers let this sentiment 
be overborne by the sentiment of 
loyalty to the business or the employer. 

Australian employers, for their part, 
exhibit generally an individualism tem- 
pered by experience of labour’s powers. 
Their quarrel with their employees is 
seldom on the score of workmanship, 
but frequently on the score of “un- 
reasonableness.” They. have learnt 
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to expect that labour wil take its own 
steps to advance its welfare and to 
standardise for mdustry generally any 
gain in one part of the field, and so, 
because of their sentiment of solidarity, 
emplovers have as a whole grown wary 
and hesjtant about outstepping one 
another in gratuitous welfare which 
may be exploited by organised labour. 
None the less, as the next section will 
show, not all Australian ‘employers 
have been inhibited by excessive cau- 
tion from pioneering welfare beyond 
the advancing line of the common rule. 


I. WELFARE EXPERIMENTS IN 
PARTICULAR ESTABLISHMENTS — 


Schemes of employees’ welfare, 
planned to exceed the minimum re- 
quirements of Australian law and es- 
tablished on a more or less enduring 
basis, may be grouped into two classes. 
Provisions may be distinguished ac- 
cording as they involve direct or in- 
direct money contributions from the 
employer to the employee over and 
above the regular stipulated wage or 
salary. In the direct money con- 
` tribution group are to be put rewards 
for suggestions, subsidies to provident, 
distress, sick, and accident funds, sub- 
sidies to home purchase investments, 
savings bank deposits, life insurance, 
pensions and superannuation funds, 
bonus payments, and the division of 
net business earnings represented in 
profit-sharing, copartnership, and share 
distribution and share purchase plans. 

Covered by the indirect money con- 
tribution group are such provisions as 
welfare staffs (with or without the 
feature of coJperative councils and/or 
works committees), special amenities 
in the working environment, amply 
equipped dining, lunch, recreation, and 
rest rooms and halls (with or without 
subsidised meal services), medical and 
dental facililies, educational and li- 
brary services, subsidised or assisted 
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clubs and institutes, house magazines, 
facilities for low rental housing, com- 
munity centres, recreation grounds, 
parks and playgrounds, holiday re- 
sorts and holiday schemes, and co- 


` operative or company stores. 


Both broad types of welfare expendi- 
ture are to be found.in Australian in- 
dustrial and business establishments 
which have schemes of any significance. 
It has been impossible to secure data as 
to the number of establishments in 
which the mimmmum provision is an 
arbitrary cash bonus distribution based 
on the degree of success in the business 
for a yearly or half yearly period, but, 
as this is a very common practice In 
Australia as elsewhere, the number 
may be assumed to be very consider- 
able. The bonuses in most busi- 
nesses are made available only to a 
minority of the employees, and it is 
doubtful whether they can be reckoned 
as contributing much vitality to co- 
operative effort. 

The number of undertakings which 
have established welfare arrangements 
of other kinds is, on the other hand, 
surprisingly small; though, because of 
the magnitude of at least one third of 
the establishments concerned, the ag- 
gregate number of employees enjoying 
the benefits is considerable. Exclud- 
ing Government departments (such as 
the Postal Department) and Govern- 
ment industrial undertakings (such 
as the State Railways, Abattoirs, 
Small Arms Factory, Power Genera- 
tion Works, and so forth), the number 
comprising the limited group of private 
enterprises is under one hundred, with 
an aggregate of about forty thousand | 
employees. 

EXTENT OF WELFARE PROVISION 

Data covering the majority of these 
private undertakings have been sum- _ 


marised in Tables I and II. In terms 
of magnitude of business operation and 


ti 
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extent of welfare provision, about one 
third of the enterprises employ over 
one thousand persons each, and the 
remaining two thirds under one thou- 
sand. Size of the business. unit, 
however, as a factor conditioning extra- 
legal pioneering of industrial welfare is 
indicated in the concentration of about 


two thirds of the aggregate employees 


m the group of enterprises employing 
over one thousand each, and m the 
further fact that about half of those 
employing under one thousand each 


have pay rolls of upwards of ‘three ` 


' hundred employees. 
Another significance is revealed in 


the sex composition of employed staffs ` 


receiving welfare benefits. On the 
group employing over one thousand 
each, there is a predominance of large 
retail store organisations and manu- 
facturing establishments which em- 
ploy rather more female than male 
labour in factories and shops; there- 
fore, approximately half the recipients 
of welfare in the whole of this group are 
women and girls. In the group em- 
ploying under one thousand each, the 
large majority of enterprises employ 
more male than female labour, the 


aggregates of male and female recipi- 


ents of welfare benefits being roughly 
in the ratio of four to one. The nature 
of the production of the business unit, 
rather than any predisposition to 
favour women and girl workers, or 
rather than mere size of undertaking, 
thus appears to determine the distribu- 
tion of welfare activities as between 
men and women in Australian enter- 
prises. 

Table I is a classification of the es- 
tablishments by the nature of their 
productive activity. It indicates the 
lead taken in welfare by large-scale 
stores which are also their own manu- 
facturers of wearing apparel.! Amongst 
the most extensive and 


1 In one case also of textile production. 


elaborate 
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single welfare schemes benefiting the 
largest number of employees, how- 
ever, are those in sugar refining, metal- 
liferous mining and smelting, and 
agricultural machinery undertakings. 


TABLE I—CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES OF 
76° PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITH ORGANIBED WELFARE PLANS 


Number of 
ind 3 Establishments 


‘Manufacturing and mining: 


pan 
DAW 


Wearing apparel . 
Foodstuffs oe 
Printing and ‘publishing as 
Metals and machinery . 
Metalliferous mining and 
smelting .. 
Hardware 
Gasworks . 
Fertilisers cad chemicals i 
Soap .. 
Textiles Bas ciate: See dk 
Cement... .. 
Paint... 
Ropes ........ 
Leather ... ... 
Rubber ahawidesde6 oot Set 
Paper... . - 
Tobacco . 
Matches ... . 
Wholesale merchandising: : 
Hardware 
Oil 
Groceries .. 
Photographic material 
Wool and wheat.. 
“Soft goods . ... 
Department, chain, aad spe- 
cialty store retailing . . 
Insurance and ene aa 
Professional. . Sah 
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a The total of the figures enumerated in the 
table exceeds this figure because of the plans of 
several large organisations coming within two or 
more of the manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing groups. 


} 
TYPHS OF WHLFARB PROVISION 


Table IL indicates the relative em- 
phasis given to the several types of 
welfare provision. Most employing 
organisations have preferred indirect 
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rather than direct forms of money 
contribution towards welfare. In the 
absence of sufficient data it is impossi- 
ble to tell whether this preference 
means also a larger aggregate indirect 
then direct expenditure by the em- 
plcyers concerned in supplementing 
real wages. The commonest form of 
incirect expenditure is in the provision 
of dining, lunch, and recreation halls 
and rest rooms, involving outlay in 
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make a venture in organised welfare 
activities, even when themselves not 
conducting businesses subject to the 
legislation in question, and becomes 
the first step towards more elaborate 
provisions, such as special amenities 
in the working environment, libraries, 
subsidised educational activities, in- 
stitutes, clubs, recreation grounds, and 
the like. 

The commonest form of provision 


1 


TABLE [—Cuassirication BY TYPE or WELFARE IN 76 PRIVATE ENTERPRIBE ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITH ORGANISED WELFARE PLANS 


Direct Money Contribution Plans No. 
Rewards for suggestions . n 1 
Provident and/or distress finds 11 
Sick and/or accident funds... ... 21 
Suksidised savings bank schemes . 2 
Home purchase schemes 5 
Life insurance, pensions and superan- 

nuation funds... f l4 
Profit-sharng and copartnership 

schemes... . 6, 
Share distribution and/or purchase 

schemes. i 6 


greater or less measure on comfortable 
equipment and/or service for meals at 
cheap rates.? 

The frequency of this form of welfare 
arises primarily from the prohibitions 


in the various state Factories and Shops 


Acts of meal-taking in workrooms, and 
the requirement, should the trade be 
declared to be noxious, that the em- 
pleyees be provided with accommoda- 
tion for meals away from their working 
place. Going beyond the bare legal 
minimum in this respect readily sug- 
gests itself to employers disposed to 


2 In one case only is a free hot luncheon pro- 
vided for all employees daily. 


Indirect Money Contribution Plans No. 
Welfare staffs . ° 9 
Cooperative Corals. daa or works 

committees. . ... 2 
Special amenities in working envi1on- 

ment .. 12 
Dining and recreation halls, rest rooms, 

anc. associated facilities. ...... . 53 
Medical and dental services i 10 
Educational provisions and hbraries 12 
House magazines.. .., . ....  .. 4 
Housing at cheap rentals. ....... 10 
Community centres ....... 8 
Parks, recreation grounds and play- 

grounds 6 oisee sou, cosas 11 
Subsidised institutes, clubs, eto: E 34 
Holiday resorts and schemes l 5 
Codperative or company stores ... 4 


whereby the employee receives a direct 
supplemental monéy payment is the 
sick and/or accident fynd. As with 
every other type of welfare extension 
here broadly considered, sick and ac- 
cident funds vary in detail and degree 
of employer’s contribution from es- 
tablishment to establishment. Like 
the provision of comfortable meal ac- 
commodation in the category of in- 
direct money contributions, they are 
the first stage above the requirements 
of the state Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts in the development of more elab- 
orate plans represented in provident 
and distress funds, subsidised. savings 
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bank and home purchase schemes, life 
insurance, pensions and’ superannuetion 
funds, and varieties of profit-sharing, 
copartnership, and share distribution 
and share purchase schemes. The 
rapid spread of industrial group insur- 
ance of employees during the past 
two years in Australia has in only a 
few instances involved. direct subsidy 
' by employees. 


MOTIVES FOR WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

Welfare activities in Australian busi- 
ness undertakings do not appear to 
have proceeded generally from devel- 
oped doctrines of employees’ rights. 
The motives of the employers who 
have led the way are both varied and 
mixed, as in other countries. Al- 
though at bottom the chief economic 
end hoped for in most cases has been 
greater productivity in the business, 
readiness to believe that good will and 
coöperation will flow from “going the 
extra mile” has marked the promotion 


of the greater part of the activities. ` 


Most of the welfare work undertaken 
tends to be paternalistic, and ‘in a few 
cases is frankly autocratic in manage- 
ment. Whilst written agreements gov- 
ern the working of a number of the 
various benefit funds and the few cases 
of profit-sharing and copartnership, 
management-sharing (as it is under- 
stood in the Rowntree Cocoa Works 


in England and the Dennison Manu- 


facturing Company in the United 
States) has scarcely come within the 


imagination of Australian business‘ 
Only two large organisa-. 


leaders. 
tions (neither of which provides for 
profit-sharing in any form) have estab- 
lished coéperative councils somewhat 
comparable in their functions to those 
of the Rowntree scheme.’ 


*The Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty., 
Ltd, in South Australia (28 representatives of 
employees, 6 of Company) and The Electrolytic 
Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd., in Tasmania (12 
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It is impossible to gauge by any sta- 
tistical measure the degree to which 
these attempts to further employees’ 
welfare by Australian employers have 
permanently improved industrial rela- 
tions. The fewness of the cases of 
withdrawal or contraction of welfare 


‘provisions once established, for rea- 


sons other than the contraction or en- 
tire disappearance of the enterprise for 
general trade reasons,‘ is ipso facto evi- 
dence in support of the claim by most 
of the employers concerned that their 
schemes have been fully justified by 
results. Whilst it işs not to be as- 
sumed that other employers who have 
not ventured upon organised schemes 
of welfare have on the whole failed to 
extend fair and reasonable treatment 
to their employees, 1t cannot be gaim- 
said that the generality-seek to do little 
more than what is conformable to the 
requirements of law. The aggressive 
policy of organised labour to uni- 
versalise welfare through legislation has 
undoubtedly tended to restrain employ- 
ers generally from offering privileges 
which may soon be claimed as rights. 


Wit. MUTUAL Arp TRADING 
ORGANISATIONS 


We may now turn to a brief consider- 
ation of organised mutual aid activities 


representatives of employees, 5 of Company). 
The B. H. A. S. Council is excluded from dealing 
with questions of wages and employment, acci- 
dent and sickness—benefits “which are union or 
staff affairs.” The Electrolytic Council acts as 
an executive for a cooperative Works Committee 
which meets less frequently. 

t At least two cases are on record of the failure 
of plant cooperative stores because of opposition 
of trade unions. Notable cases of entire aban- 
donment of elaborate welfare schemes have 
followed the liquidation of a large amalgamated 
gold mining enterprise at Bendigo, Victoria, and 
of a large copper mining enterprise’ at Wallaroo 
and Moonta, South Australia. Construction of 
productive activities in a large refining and smelt- 
ing works at Port Kembla, New South Wales, 
has been accompanied by Sonne elimina- 
tion of welfare activities. 


r 
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in the fields of industry and trading in 
Australia. It-may be said at the out- 
set that codperative enterprise in manu- 
facturing alone—41.e., unassociated with 


dairying, pig raising, poultry breeding, 


or fruit growing, or with consumers’. 


coUperative wholesale or retail trad- 
ing—is virtually nonexistent in the 
Commonwealth. A few codperative 
experiments have been attempted m 
metalliferous mining and in coal min- 
ing, but these have in almost every 
instance had but a short-lived success. 
The system of voluntary wheat pools 
in the States of Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia has 
operated with satisfaction to the farm- 
ers concerned over a few years, but 
insufficient time has élapsed to demon- 
strate whether voluntary coöperation 
in this field can provide permanent and 
stable machinery for the marketing of 
wheat’ 

Mutual aid trading organisations 
have proved most stable and suc- 
cessful in Australia, despite many 
individual failures, amongst rural 
producers in the dairying industry and, 
amongst wage-earning consumers in 
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mining, manufacturing, and railway 
junction urban centres. It is under 
these two broad categories—rural pro- 
ducers and urban consumers—that the 
codperative movement in Australia 
will here be discussed. Moreover, in 
order to delimit the meaning of the term 
“cotperative”’ to its usual, and in New 
South Wales to its legal, significance, 


` we shall refer only to those societies 


which: (1) place a maximum limit upon 
the numbers of shares to beheld by 
individual members; (2) limit voting 
powers; (3) limit interest on share 
capital to a fixed maximum (say 8 per 
cent); \(4) distribute surpluses over 
and above interest payments on share 
capital to suppliers or customers in 
proportion to the business done with 
the society or organisation; (5) confine 
the greater'part of the business of the 
society or organisation to its mem- 


Table IL summarises particulars of 
both producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operative societies for the latest year 
for which information has been pub- 
lished for the country as.a whole. 

It will be observed from this table 


TABLE II—Codrrrativez Socrerims. Numpme, Mearmrersmr, AND TRADING RESULTS, 1928 ° 


Heading 


Erecuces: Cooperative Bogie- 
ties. 


Number of societies 
Memberahip : 
Groes turnover (sales) £ 
Totalineome .. £ 
expensoab £ 

Rebates and bonuses . £ 
Dividends on share opie $ 

Rate per cen eos 
Consum 


RUSSES 
Drvidenda < on share capal 
Rate per ii ne 


£ 

M 7 
a a 
£ 





a Source, Commonwealth Yoar Book, No. 23, 1930 
t Includes enta to suppliers 
*Exclumve of payments to suppliers. \ 


` See “Marketing Organisation,” in this volume. 


QueenalandiS. AustralalW.Australia/Tasmania 


1927-28 | 1928: | 1927-28 | 1927-28 | All States 
“58 29 7i nz 249 
35,979 6,324 8.778 | 8,249} 120,388 

7,451676 "880 | 1,522 845°305 | 23,689°704 

1 866 } 1919.113 | 871.772 | 24,682,651 

1,272/6484| 632,598 | 1,898,849 | 361, '876 | 18241 084 
414'356 9'340 |’ 21'451 450. 
17836 | 10536 | 10165 | ` 2,429 88 576 

4 59 3'0 2 
80 3 169 
20,709 | 37,678 8,177 149,557 
57.172 | 1,478'875 | 924688 | 88,149 | 7,751855 
92'685 | 1.488.221 | 985/866 650 | 8150958 

185.201] 1390735 '303 | 78337 | 7'342. 
42289 | "51516 | 17772 | 1331! "480.733 

448 | 30'845 g' l4 | 100'3 
03. | 51 5.0 20 4.8 
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that whilst the number of societies and 
the money volume of their business 
amongst producers exceed the figures 
for consumers, the latter embrace a 
bigger aggregate membership and dis- 
tribute a larger aggregate of rebates 
and bonuses. ‘The relatively more im- 
portant place of the rural producers’ 


societies in their own sphere, however, 


is measured in the fact that they con- 
stitute nearly half of the factories in 
Australia which manufacture butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk. 


LY. CodpnRative SOcCIBTIES OF 
PRODUCERS 


The coöperative butter factory, as 
the most typical unit of rural coöpera- 
tion in Australia, dates its origin from 
the introduction of the cream separator 
at the beginning of the present century. 
Since that time the number of farmers’ 
creamery and butter-making enter- 
prises on this plan has progressively 
increased, and has been widened by the 
‘inclusion of a relatively small number 
of cheese factories, bacon curing and 
“small goods” factories, and fruit can- 
neries and pulping plants. This prog- 
ress, however, has not spelt the entire 
elimination, though it has meant the 
retardation, of private or proprietary 
concerns. In many dairying districts 


the individualist farmer appears to, 


prefer the existence of a private enter- 
prise factory in competition with the 
codperative, in the expectation of se- 
curing a somewhat better price for milk 
and cream supplies from the former 
than from the latter. Moreover, it is 
seldom possible for a codperative so- 
ciety to combine, with success, both 
cheese and butter production in the 
one enterprise in the same district, 
especially if there be a proprietary 
cheese and/or butter factory operating 
in competition. This comes of the 
unlike, variations in the ruling prices 
of cheese and butter, and of the natural 
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enough desire of the dairy farmers to 
offer supplies of milk or cream, ac-, 
cording as price advantages dictate, 
forthe respective sorts of manufac- 
ture. 

The aim of the rural producers’ co- 
operatives is, of course, to give their 
member-suppliers the utmost return 
for their milk, cream, eggs, fruit, or 
other farm produce. This is usually 
done by way of a bonus of so much per 
unit of the material supplied. Should, 
however, the factory sales bring a 
surplus over and above costs and a 
declared bonus for suppliers, it is dis- 
tributed as a dividend on share capital 
up to a predetermined ‘percentage, or 
is reabsorbed in the business of the 
society. The same general procedure 
applies with the large codperative mar- 
keting concerns, which correspond to 
wholesale organisations for the district 
societies, though they also serve as 
marketing agencies for individual farm- 
ers not linked with any local codpera- 
tive. 

Some of these wholesale marketing 
codperative concerns are of consider- 
able size. The Producers’ Distribut- 
ing Society of New South Wales, an 
amalgamation of two large wholesale 
codperatives operating in competition 
with each other prior to 1925, has, for 
instance, an annual business turnover 
of £5,000,000. ‘There is no theoretical 
limit to the number of shareholders in 
this large concern, but only bona fide 
rural producers or producers’ codpera- 
tive societies are permitted to take up 
shares. Unlike the Codperative Whole- 
sale Society of the ‘consumers’ coöp- 
erative movement, the Producers’ 
Distributing Society is thus not made 
up entirely of member-societies, and so 
is not subject to their collective control, 
all the buying and selling of shares 
being determined by a board of direc- 
tors elected by individual shareholders 
and shareholding societies, with voting 
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powers according to the number of 
shares held.® 

In New South Wales in recent years, 
under the stimulus of the state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there has grown 
up a supplemental type of farmers’ 
codperative—the Agricultural Bureau. 
The Bureau movement has not spread 
so rapidly as was hoped by the Depart- 
ment, again because of the individual- 
ist outlook of most’ farmers. . Its aim 
is to make the farming centres “little 
codperative worlds in themselves— 
organising social, technical, commer- 
cial, farming, and. buying and selling 
activities.” 7 In its purpose of buying 
and selling, the Bureau seems to stand 
midway between the producer and 
consumer types of coUperative. The 
farmers, however, have tended to 
use the Bureau as machinery supple- 
mental to the marketing activities of 
the wholesale codperatives, rather 
than as machinery for coJperative buy- 
ing. Rural individualism is undoubt- 
edly a brake upon the growth of new 
coiperative devices. This is seen in 
the persistence of interdistrict com- 
petition of codperative butter fac- 
tories. Attempts even to unite or 
otherwise combine the several local 
cobperatives in the one district have 
again and again been rustrnted by 
‘the parochial spirit. 


V. COÖPERATION SOCIETIES OF 
| CONSUMERS 
Experiments in consumers’ coöpera- 
tion m Australia antedate those of pro- 
ducers by nearly half a century. The 
consumers’ movement has always been 
strongest in New South Wales, particu- 
larly in the coal mining districts. To- 
day, New South Wales accounts for 


ë Mauldon, A Study tn Social Koonomics: The 
Hunter Raver Valley, pp. 161-162, 

T Crane, C. C., at First N. S. W. Codperative 
Congress, reported in Cooperative News, Ist May, 
1924. 
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nearly 40 per cent of the membership 
in consumers’ societies throughout 
the Commonwealth. The codperative 
store has, over the long period of trial 
and error since the successful initial 


. experiment at Rochdale, been essen- 


tially the instrument of defence forged 
by the British wage earner to meet the 
difficulties of cyclic depression. It is 
notable that in Australia the first at- 
tempts at similar codperation were 
made in the sixties of last century, dur- 
ing the severe depression which fol- 
lowed the falling off of gold output 
in the booming fifties, and that the 
second outburst was in the period 
following the collapse of the land boom 
in the nineties. Both these develop- 
ments were undoubtedly stimulated by 
the’ spread of cotperative sentiment in 
England. But it is equally notable 
that the two succeeding’ outbursts of 
consumers’ codperation.in this country 
(1906-1915 and 1919-1921) corre- 
sponded with periods of boom—not of 
depression. This fact indicates, per- 


.haps, that in the present century the 


direct urge of economic pressure in bad 
times has played a part of lessening 
importance in developing the move- 
ment in Australia. - 

The Rochdale movement in Aus- 
tralia, it may safely be asserted, has 
never made the same appeal:to Aus- 
tralian-born. as it has to British-born 
sentiment. Even today its strength 
is dependent upon the proportion of | 
British-born members within it. It 
certainly. has not vet become thor- 
oughly ‘“‘Australian-made.” Popula- 
tion for population, membership in 


8 In N.S. W., between 1886 and 1900, over 50 
societies were registered, most of which quickly 


_ perished Between 1905 and 1914, 55 new so- 


cieties were registered, most of which survived 
tke war period. Just after the armustice’ there 
were some 22 new registrations, more than half 
of which quickly disappeared See McConnell, 
W. K., ‘Consumers’ Codperation in N. S. W,” 
Economic Record, Nov., 1928. 
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consumers’ codperative societies is 
four times as great in Great Britain 
and Ireland‘as it is in Australia; but 
it is nearly twenty times as great in 
‘ Australia as it is in the United States.’ 


STRUCTURE OF CONSUMERS SOCIETIES 


As a business structure, the Aus- 
tralian consumers’ retail societv is a 
species of limited liability joint-stock 
enterprise, with provision for and 
actual exercise of democratic control by 
the members, and is usually registered 
under some special statute (e.g., the 
N. S. W. Cooperation, Community 
Settlement and Credit Act, 1923-1929) 
other than the Companies Acts. Its 
membership may or may not be 
limited to a particular type of occupa- 
tion, or to the body of employees of an 
employing organisation. ‘In the ma- 
jority of cases the tried and tested 
principles of Rochdale consumers’ so- 
cieties are adhered to—(a) sales for 
cash only; (b) sales, not at cost but at 
current retail prices; (c) distribution 
among members, after making ordinary 
business reserves, of the surplus, first 
as interest on capital shares at a 
‘current rate for capital, then according 
to the amount of purchases from the 
society. 

Late in 1912 a consumers’ Wholesale 
Codperative Society was launched, 
with a tiny capital of £408 and a mem- 
` bership of four retail societies. The 
venture was ill-timed and, at first, 
badly managed. Despite these handi- 
caps and subsequent trading losses and 
lawsuits, the few societies which had 
initiated the experiment could by 1922 
claim the affiliation of the majority of 

codperative retail stores in New South 
' 9 For the last year for which comparisons are 
possible (1925), Great Britain and Ireland bad 
963 consumer couperators for every 10,000 of the 
population, Australia 247, and the United States 
18 (for U.S. A. figures see U. S. Bureau of Labour 


Bullen 437, “Cooperative Movement in the 
United States in 1925”). 
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Wales. In terms of societies affiliated, 
the C. W. S. has somewhat lost ground 
since, but still serves 80 per cent of the ° 
codperators of the state, and has an 
annual turnover of about £700,000. 
Unlike the large producers’ marketing 
codperative societies, the C. W. S. has 
no individual shareholders, its capital 
and government being contmbuted 
solely by the retail societies. Strange 
as it may seem, the C. W. S. has always 
had an uphill fight in persuading the 
retail societies to deal through it rather 
than through the private wholesaler. 
This is only partly explained by the fact 
that many of the larger retail societies 
are themselves universal providers, 
able to ‘command the economies of 


large buying, and that the C: W. S. has 
not yet developed much beyond the 


wholesale grocery business. Another 
explanation lies in the still insufficient 
cohesion in the consumers’ codperative 
movement itself." 


LIMITED SUCCESS OF COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENTS 
As contributors to the upbuilding 
of codperative attitudes in Australia, 
the producers’ and consumers’ move- ' 


ments cannot be credited with being 


strikingly successful. Business consid- 
erations and individualistic motives 
prevail over codperative ideals. This 
has already been shown to be the case 
with the farmers’ codperatives. In 
the consumers’ societies the majority 
of shareholders are shareholders first 
and codperators second—most of them 
virtually little more than dividend 
hunters. Despite the large infusion of 
overseas people from Great Britain in 
the Australian societies, and the really 
devoted and enthusiastic service of 


_ 30 For further reference to the C. W. S and the 


consumers’ movement generally in N. S. W., see 
the writers A Study tn Socal Economica: The 
Hunter Raver Valley (Robertson & Mullens, Mel- 
bourne, 1927) and W. K. McConnell’s article in 
the Economic Record, Nov., 1929. 
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mdividuals and groups, it has to be 
said that the consumers’ movement 
in the Commonwealth has little of the 
buoyant idealism which has charac- 


terised the growth of the parent move- - 


ment in the land of its origin. The 
committee of management tend very 
definitely to reflect the outlook of the 
members of the societies, and give 
relatively less attention to the broader 
and deeper social significance of their 
movement than to its purely business 
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interests. Hence, very little of any 
of the societies’ surpluses is devoted 
to educational or propaganda work. 
The prosy indifference of the member- 
ship generally, and of even some of the 
most capable and conscientious of the 
executive officials, to the importance of 
spreading a virile faith in the codpera- 
tive ideal is sorely disappomting to 
those in Australia who have caught the 
vision of spreading welfare through 
consumers’ coöperation. 


Australian Loan and Developmental Policy 
By Hon. F. W. EGGLESTON 


HE natural conditions of Australia 

have persistently necessitated de- 
velopment before settlement. Through- 
out, the state has been the main agency 
of this development. 


I. OrIGINsS or Tug Poricy! 


When Australia was first colonised it 
was inhabited by a Stone Age people to 
whom the art of agriculture was un- 
known. The colonists had to create 
the whole organisation and equipment, 
political, social, and economic, of a 
civilised community, and they felt im- 
pelled to aim at a standard of comfort 
at least equivalent to that which they 
had left behind them. If Australia 
were to receive a European population 
it must be equipped with the machinery 
for a modern community. 

There existed in Australia assets and 
material out of which this equipment 
could be created, but they were locked 
in the soil, and to obtain them required 
capital and human effort. The wealth 
did not exist to attract this effort until 
after the equipment had been created. 
Hence it was essential to raise loans 
abroad to develop the country effec- 


tively, and this could only be done by | 


the state. 

The final test of the justification of 
public borrowing lies in the plans for 
the expenditure of the money. If it is 
spent to increase revenue at least 
enough to pay interest and to appreci- 
ate assets sufficiently to cover the re- 
payment of the loan, its borrowing is 
justified. 

In Australia, loan money was used to 
develop the country and to facilitate 
land settlement. The developmental 

1 In considering the actual policy pursued, 
examples are as a rule taken from Victoria. 


-employment. 


works could not return much revenue 
until they had resulted in the settle- 
ment of sufficiently large numbers. 
The state has attempted to develop 


_ Australia faster and more justly and 


effectively than it considered Australia 
would be developed by any other 
means. Hence the question which 
concerns us is this: Is the loan and de- 
velopmental policy resulting in suff- 
cient settlement, within a reasonable 
time, to justify theexpenditureonit? A 
description of the plans pursued is essen- 
tial before we can decide this problem. 

The typical periods of expansion of 
Australian developmental policy are 
connected in some degree with periods 
of unemployment. Australia, with her 
limited population and distant markets, 
suffered great fluctuations. Those who 
flocked in during the gold rushes found 
the fabulously rich alluvial deposits 
soon worked out, and sought for 
Later, deep mining 
by companies absorbed many. This 
also declined and a large industrial 
population asked for work. After the 
financial crisis of the early nineties, 
unemployment was acute. Lastly, 
when the troops returned from the 
War a difficult problem of industrial 
adjustment was present. 

At each of these points there was an 
intensification of developmental policy. 
In the first stage there was the unlock- 
the-lands campaign; in the second 
the initiation of the protective policy 
and further land settlement; in the 
third began the forward agricultural 
policy with irrigation development and 
land purchase; and in the last stage 
came the huge, advanced, and expensive 
programme of development in which 
Australia is still involved. 
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Il. AUSTRALIAN LAND SETTLEMENT 


Land settlement has always held an 
important position in Australian poli- 
tics, because the state owned the land 
and was, therefore, brought into inti- 
mate touch with the settler. In Vic- 
toria a policy for the development and 
utilisation of Crown Lands grew up 
very early. The plan was to put the 
agriculturalist on the land in small 
areas, but in the main the pastoralist 
succeeded in getting land in large 
areas, for economic conditions favoured 
him. In time, therefore, the easily 
accessible Crown Lands were alienated, 
and land seekers were unable to get it 
on the easy terms they had from the 
state. This led to’ outcries against 
land owners, and in 1877 the land tax 
was imposed to break up large estates. 
It was ineffective, and after the crisis of 
the nineties, land was repurchased 


and attempts made to form village 


settlements for the unemployed. ‘The 
success of these encouraged larger 
enterprises, and in 1904 the Closer 
Settlement Act was passed to enable the 
Crown to purchase estates and finance 
approved settlers by means of long 
terms of repayment. 

It is doubtful whether the scheme 
increased settlement toany considerable 
extent. The change from pastoral 
to agricultural systems as agricultural 
development became justified was 
inevitable and would in the long run 
have induced pastoralists to sell their 
lands to independent settlers who might 
have been more responsible than those 
selected and financed by the state. If 
an additional spur was needed, a land 
tax would probably have been suff- 
cient. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT 
After the War the community de- 
cided to assist returned soldiers who 
desired to settle on the land. There 
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was also a desire to encourage immi- 
grant settlers. The Lands Purchase 
and Management Board (formed in 
1904 under the Closer Settlement Act) 
was, therefore, reconstituted, as the 
Closer Settlement Board, and was also 
authorized to handle the scheme for 
settling ex-soldiers, who were treated 
far more liberally than the civilians. 
The Board then started to purchase 
and subdivide estates on a large scale 
for the settlers and £84 millions was 
spent. But certain defects were soon 
disclosed in the scheme. The soldier 
considered his farm a reward for war 
services; an unsuccessful venture was 
no reward, and he demanded a more 
adequate response for his patriotism. 
The schemes are now in a very bad 
way and it 1s almost certain that a loss 
of from £6m. to £8m. will be incurred.? 


WEST AUSTRALIAN GROUP SETTLEMENT 


In West Australia attempts were 
made to develop group settlements in 
dairying areas. In 1921-1922 it was 
calculated that for an expenditure of 
£6m. six thousand dairy farms would 
be created and put upon a self-support- 
ing basis. In 1925 members of the 
Royal Commission investigating the 
scheme came to the conclusion that an 
expenditure of £3,000 per settler would 
have to be incurred before the farms 
became self-supporting. One of the 
difficulties of the scheme was the degree 
to which settlers tended to drift away 
frem the groups, where they were re- 
placed by new and less experienced 
men. Many holdings had to be aban- 
doned on account of unsuitability and 
in August, 1928, it was estimated that 
probably over £114m. would have to 
be written off. 

Finally, in 1929 the Group Settle- 
ment Valuation Board was appointed. 
This reported on the values of the 


* See the Economic Record, May, 1930, for an 
article by G. Taylor on “Group Settlement.” 
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holdings and after a great deal of agita- 
tion a scheme was drawn up to revalue 
the holdings and settle for the repay- 
ment of the money loaned and interest 
on it within thirty years. Altogether 
£9 millions may be said to have been 
spent to establish well under two thou- 
sand settlers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION 
COMMISSION 


The failures of past attempts at 
settlement joined with the demand of 
the British Government for assistance 
to migration caused a change in Com- 
monwealth policy. The Development 
and Migration Commission was set up 
to formulate schemes for the expendi- 
ture of the £34 millions provided. 
The Commission has been dealt with in 
an earlier article? and it is only neces- 
sary to say here that it was only able to 
recommend schemes to the amount of 
£5 millions. Its test for schemes was 
whether within a reasonable time the 
results would be directly profitable to 
the taxpayer and to the people, mclud- 
ing the migrant. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


If the state can claim any success in 
land settlement, it is in the work of the 
Agricultural Department. ‘This is 
mainly educational and it works with a 
minimum of cost. The main credit 
for the great increase in the Australian 
wheat yield must go to it. It may be 
urged that, had the state in its settle- 
ment schemes employed the approved 
settlers as wage earners (rather than 
Independent land owners), under the 
supervision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the schemes would have been 
considerably more successful. But the 
secret of the success of the Agricultural 
Department is that it did not assume 
responsibilities for the success of the 


3 Wooc, G. L., “Growth of Population and 
Immigration Policy,” in this volume. 
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individual. It gave him information, 
and he took the responsibility of 
using it. 

Australian experience seems to be 
conclusive that it is impossible to settle 
people permanently on the land unless 
they really prefer rural work. The 
effort to stimulate land settlement, to 
make it more attractive by advancing 
funds to settlers, is of very little use. 
By assisting them, the state takes part 
of the responsibility for their success, 
and thus the settlers do not display the 
initiative they should. 


UI. DEVELOPMENTAL POLICY IN 
VICTORIA 


The difference between the loan and 
developmental policies of Victoria and 
New South Wales is instructive. Vic- 
toria was the leader in loan policy, but 
was soon outstripped and for many 
years New South Wales has borrowed 
faster than Victoria. Owing to the 
extraordinary wealth of New South 
Wales, the easily won production from 
her pastoral resources and the enor- 
mous riches of the coal measures which 
have enabled the rapid development of 
secondary production, she has been less 
sensitive to economic stresses. This 
constant exploitation of new assets has 
concealed the economic results of her 
policy and enabled political methods in 
finance which would be impossible for . 
most communities. 

Victoria, however, received her lesson 
in the financial crisis of 1893. This 
was followed by very poor years which 
culminated in one of the severest of 
Australian droughts in 1901 and 1902. 
Victoria had been losing population for 
some years in the nineties and her 
statesmen were very much exercised to 
cure the retrogression. The drought 
of 1901-1902 was a tremendous drain 
on the community, and prices were very 
bad. Even conservative politicians 
like Sir William Irvine and William 
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Sheils had to return to the idea of the 
state as a developmental agent, and 
they definitely formulated the theory 
of state policy to secure land settlement 
by providing railways, water supply, 
and other equipment. Irvine felt it 
necessary to exercise the utmost econ- 
omy and reduce taxation as much as 
possible in order to make the best use 
of the resources of the country for 
development. By his strong action 
during the political crisis evoked by 
this demand he achieved his objective. 

Henceforward up to the War, Victoria 
was governed by a series of premiers 
and treasurers who secured a maxi- 
mum of development with a maximum 
of economy. Victorian loan moneys 
were devoted to the various objectives 
of the developmental policy, the main 
ones being: land settlement (treated 
above), irrigation, railways, and roads. 

The agencies created to carry out this 
policy were also carefully planned, re- 
sulting in the elaboration of the system 
of public corporations described in a 
later article.* 


IRRIGATION 

Australia is an arid country and 
thousands of square miles of rich land 
in the northern parts of Victoria could 
only be cultivated with the aid of irriga- 
tion. ‘There was also much fertile land 
. suitable for wheat growing, but with a 
rainfall under fifteen inches, so that the 
farmer could not always rely on having 
sufficient water for his family and 
stock. Land settlement in Victoria 
depended on the domestic and stock 
supply of water, and it was hoped that 
irrigation would enable the growth of a 
prosperous country population. 

The irrigation system of Victoria is a 
remarkable achievement so far as en- 
gineering and administration are con- 
cerned, but it has not been so successful 


1 Eggleston, “State Enterprises and Their 
Organisation,” in this volume. 
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financially. Usually irrigation has 
been successful only where there is a 
dense peasant population, though an 
exception might be made in favour of a 
few areas in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In Australia the problem is essen- 
tialty different from that in the United 
States, where the water is stored in the 
mountain snows in winter and re- 
leased by the heat of the sun in sum- 
mer, and can then be diverted on to the 
land. In Australia, however, it is 
necessary to establish enormous stor- 
ages at great expense. At the present 
time the density of population is just 
about sufficient to justify irrigation, 
but a very cautious policy is still 
desirable. 


RAILWAYS AND ROADS 


Railways have been undertaken for 
developmental purposes by the state in 
Australia since the early days of settle- 
ment. Here the success of develop- 
ment in advance of settlement is 
doubtful. Railway losses are a serious 
financial burden on all Australian 
states. Railways seem to have been 
overbuilt, a matter which has become 
very serious now that competition from 
motor transport is increasing. ‘The 
following figures show the compardtive 
position with other countries. 


TABLE I--Mrues or RAILWAY 





This shows that the burden of hand- 
ling the traffic needs of the community 
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is greeter in Australia than in any 
other country. The difficulties of 
railway development and finance have 
been dealt with by Mr. Whitlam.’ 

Roads have also been dealt with by 
Mr. Whitlam. The point to be em- 
phasised is that too much road-making 
work is financed from loan money. As 
it is not permanent work, there should 
be a special sinking fund of 3 per cent 
instead of the general sinking fund of 
three-eighths per cent. 


IV. Errects or tae Potnicy 


The commencement of Australian 
develcpmental policy came in 1856. 
The Victorian Government, after at- 
tempting to persuade private capital- 
ists to build railways, at last decided to 
build them itself. It, therefore, bor- 
rowed £8 millions, and with it con- 
structed during the next six years 
severe] hundred miles of railways to the 
gold felds. For forty years after this, 
borrowing was exceedingly cautious. 
The credit of the country was not es- 
tablisred and politicians were timid, so 
the irdebtedness of the colonies grew 
slowly. The loans raised fluctuated 
greatly from time to time. The period 
1901-1910 was probably the most suc- 
cessful one in Victorian financial policy, 
for 1t was then that much of the real 
and permanent developmental work 
was performed. Between 1910 and 
1929 there was a rapid increase in 
borrowing, both im the states and the 
Commonwealth, and this has been 
followed by the present severe financial 
crisis. 

There have been certain elements of 
unsoundness in Australian borrowing 
policy. For many years there were no 
sinking funds and no provision for the 
depreciation of the assets created with 
the _oam money. Loan mormey was 
also used for non-productive purposes. 
Some excuse might be made for this; for 

6 “Control of Transport,” in this volume. 
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Instance, when in 1872 education be- 
came free and compulsory in Victoria, 
many schools had to be built. It was 
legitimate to use loan money provided 
a large sinking fund were created, but 
this was not done for many years. 

Up to Federation in 1901, the public 
indebtedness of Australia was not a 
severe burden on the community, al- 
though the crisis of 1890 showed that 
there was a tendency for loan policy 
to overstep the bounds of prudence. 
Probably that crisis was merely one of 
maladjustment. ‘The economic results 
of the loan policy, however, were con- 
cealed, because Australia was a new 
country, assets had yet to be exploited, 
the country was underpopulated and 
money was needed’ to populate it 
adequately. The doctrine of develop- 
ment before settlement was, there- 
fore, dangerous though it might be, 
supported by reason. In the circum- 
stances it is impossible to expect perfec- 
tion in the development of Australia. 
Where finance is provided in advance 
of settlement mistakes and periods of 
financial difficulty followed by periods 
of adjustment are unavoidable. Upto 
1910 no great burden was placed on the 
community. It is since then that the 
rapid increase in borrowing, intensified 
by war conditions, has caused depres- 





TABLE IT 
(£)- 

Railways.. . 811,000,000 
Other busineas undertakings. . 93,000,000 
Water supply, irrigation 118,000,000 
Harbours and rivers . $9,000,000 
Soldier settlement . r 48,000,900 
Advances (homes, public author 

ities and settlers).. .. 26,000,000 
Development (rural lands). $8,000,000 
Roads and bridges . sea 26,000,000 
Publie buildings..... : 24,000,000 
Miscellaneous .......... 18,000,000 

Total sico Henke hoes 738,000,000 


— 
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sion and has shown the necessity to 
proceed with more caution. 

Recent Australian Loan Expenditure 
has been treated very fully in an article 
by Sir Lennon Raws in the Economic 
Record for November, 1928. He gives 
the principal objects on which loan 
moneys have been spent, as shown im 
Table IT on the preceding page. 


INCREASING BURDEN OF PUBLIC DEBT 


Since 1927 the expenditure has been 
greatly increased and the Australian 
public debt for these items is now more 
than £800 millions. Unless the assets 
created by loan moneys earn enough to 
pay the interest, they will be a burden 
on the budget. Sir Lennon Raws 
found that in 1927 the net deficit on all 
the business undertakings of Australian 
Governments was over £6,200,000, or 
more than 114 per cent on the capital 
experditure. Since then the economic 
depression has had an adverse effect on 
state enterprises and a bad position 
has become worse. Loan expenditure 
for economic development has been a 
source of increasing deficits, for the 
costs of the enterprises were found not 
to be justified by the financial results. 

Thus the interest payments on public 
debts became a heavy burden on state 
budgets. The average rate of interest 
on stete debts rose from £4. 14. 4 per 
cent in 1924 to £4. 18. 4 per cent in 


1929, and owing to the rapid extension 
of state enterprises in those years there 
was an increasing proportion of un- 
profitable expenditure. 

When developmental expenditure is 
incurred without due regard to costs 
the resultant burden must be paid out 
of taxation. This burden has been 
growing fast. In his last annual report 
Mr. J. A. Norris, the Victorian Auditor- 
General, concludes that “the losses in 
connection with state-owned under- 
takings and state ventures are largely 
responsible for the present financial dif- 
ficulties.” It is the task of financial 
reconstruction to apply rigid financial 
tests to state enterprises by separating 
them from the budgets and giving them 
a, capitalisation upon which interest and 
depreciation can be paid. This would 
stimulate efficiency and be some guar- 
antee against unsound expenditure in 
the future. The careful methods of 
investigation initiated by the Develop- 
ment and Migration Commission 
should be applied to all loan expendi- 
ture. 


IS THE POLICY JUSTIFIED? 


If we survey the whole field of loan 
expenditure for developmental pur- 
poses, we must, in the final analysis, 
ask the question—has the settlement 
achieved been worth the price paid, or 
is the cost such a burden on the state 


TABLE TJ—Estmutarep POPULATION IN URBAN AND Country DISTRICTS 
OF VICTORIA, 1900 ro 1928 





Estimated Popu- 


Population in 


Population in 
Pee lation in Metro- | Country Towns, | Remainder of Ka 
politan Area 5,000 and Over State 

1900 494,905 131, 450 570,851 1,197,206 
1905 519,925 129,340 561,156 1,210,421 
1910 588,000 126,120 587,288 1,301,408 
1915 688,890 134,880 600,665 1,494,445 
1920 776,840 148, 840 602,229 1,526,909 
1926 912,180 165, 250 606,687 1,684,017 
LORS ie. waeeed Chas 1,000,000 180,420 580,544 1,760,964 
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TABLE IV—Progress or Country DEVELOPMENT IN VICTORIA 


Number of Farms Used Principally for Cultwation, Dasrying, 
ana Pastoral Purposes for the Past Ten Years 


thr ARR ieee LR 


Cultivating Dain Pastoral Total 

Principally ara Pursuits Farms 
1918 20,908 74,024 
1919 20,150 74,320 
1920 19,573 75,340 
1921. 19,084 77,148 
1922.. 18,172 79,655 
1923 19,710 80,5238 
1924. 19,687 80,886 
1925 21,020 80,037 
1926 22,516 78,187 
1927 . 24,854 77,180 


that it hampers further development? 
Tables IIE and IV show the internal 
movements of the Victorian population. 
It is obvious that the developmen- 
tal effect of the colossal expendi- 
ture of the last twenty-five years has 
been slight. The country districts, on 
which the money has been spent, have 
scarcely increased their population 
except in the irrigation districts. Off- 
cial statistics of population move- 
ments indicate that for every migrant 
successfully settled, an Australian 
worker leaves the country for the 
town. 

The tariff has, of course, favoured 
the city at the expense of the country; 
moreover, the mcreased productivity of 
farm labour, due to the general progress 
in agricultural science and technique 
has also tended to depopulate rural 
areas. These conditions in conjunc- 
tion with financial mismanagement 
have resulted in the huge losses suffered 
through the primary development 
policy, and the effect has been to in- 
crease taxation, and, therefore, to 
hamper development further. 

A similar conclusion is reached by 
testing the effects of developmental 
policy on state finances. They have 
been so injurious as to upset completely 





the policy itself. Table V gives the 
losses on four public utilities in Vic- 
toria during the last thirty years and 
shows how such losses have increased 
taxation. 


TARIFF AND WAGES 


Some countervailing considerations 
must be noted. , The tariff and the 
high costs of wages legislation have in- 
flicted a burden on the community. 
This burden benefits secondary at the 
expense of primary production. On 
the other hand, the tariff, by attracting 
surplus population from the country 
into the city, provides a market for 
part of the primary produce. Further- 
more, in Victoria the farmer does not 
pay arbitration wages, although these 
affect his wages indirectly by drawing 
away labour from the country. 

The worst effect of protection of 
industry and of the worker has been the 
establishment of a standard of life 
higher than farmers can pay in normal 
years. This has been assisted through 
the addition to the national income of 
loan money. Moreover, the farmer is 
himself affected by current standards 
of life, and will attempt to live up to 
them even though the returns of his 
work do not justify it; or he will seek 
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varieties of production which permit 
the use of large units returning an 
increased income. This causes de- 
population. 

A’ serious disadvantage of develop- 
mental policy is its inability to adjust 
itself to times of depression. The 
capital expended on irrigation, rail- 
ways, closer settlement, and so forth, is 
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frozen. It becomes more unproduc- 
tive and losses are incurred. The dift- 
culties of Australia during a period 
of world crisis have been increased 
by overexpenditure on development. 
The assets on which loan money has 
been spent are deteriorating and in 
most instances there are no funds to 
replace them. 


Public Expenditure 
By J. W. M. Eppy, B.Com. (Melb.) 


I. RANGE or EXPENDITURE 
USTRALIAN public expenditure 


covers a wide range of items. 
In addition to the political functions 
of Parliamentary administration, the 
maintenance of order and defence, each 
Austzalian government has embarked 
on an ambitious programme of develop- 
mental and trading undertakings and 
regulatory functions, together with a 
comprehensive scheme of social serv- 
ices. A list of state enterprises is 
given by F. W. Eggleston, and details 
of other economic activities, including 
social services, are outlined in the ap- 
pendix to his article! ‘This constitutes 
the bulk of Australian public expendi- 
ture, but the following additional 
avenues of public spending should be 
noted before passing on: 

(a) Municipalities (Local Govern- 
ment}. These are spending a total of 
about £87,000,000 per annum, em- 
bracing administrative costs and 
expenditure on minor business under- 
takings, tramways, public utilities such 
as water, gas and electricity, road and 
bridge maintenance, health, general up- 
keep of public works, and interest and 
repayments on account of expenditure 
from loan moneys. 

(b) Independent boards and com- 
missicns, additional to municipalities 
and zovernment departments. The 
principal ones are roads boards, spend- 
ing about £3 millions per annum; 
water, drainage, and sewerage boards, 
spend:ng about £4 millions per annum; 
harbour authorities, spending about 
£2 mz-llions per annum; fire brigades 
boards, spending nearly £1 million per 


1“State Enterprises and Their Organisation,” 
in this volume 


annum; and undertakings which have 
been separated from departmental ad- 
ministration, such as the Victorian 
Electricity Commission (spending £2 
millions per annum), Melbourne Tram- 
ways Board (spending sbout £2 mil- 
lions per annum), Adelaide Tramway 
Trust (£0.5 millions), and irrigation 
commissions; these in most cases draw 
their capital from public loan moneys, 
but otherwise have practically inde- 
pendent management. 

- Some of the above disbursements are 
included in the expenditure in the 
governments’ accounts, because grants 
by the governments are made to these 
bodies and loan moneys are re-lent, 
but the bulk of their expenditure is 
from revenue raised direct from the 
public by rates, fees, charges, and so 
forth. 

State-sponsored banking institutions 
are not included; these are independent 
concerns, and are described in “The 
Finance of Industry” in this volume. 

Throughout this articie, “expendi- 
ture” refers to expenditure fromrevenue 
only; it does not include expendi- 
ture from loan moneys, a very large 
sum which 1s, or should ke, capital ex- 
penditure, and is described in the pre- 
ceding article. 


‘TJ; VOLUMB AND GROWTH OF 
EXPENDITURE 


Particulars of the volume and the 
growth of Australian public expendi- 
ture are shown in Table I. - 

It will be seen that in ten years, 
Commonwealth expenditure has in- 
creased 61 per cent, state expenditure 
69 per cent, and total expenditure 66 
per cent in amount; but this fact alone 
does not mean that Australian govern- 
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Posiic EXPENDITURE 


ment expenditure is large, for, among 
other things, the community has 
grown, and conditions change. Ex- 
penditure per head has increased 37 per 
cent; but this measure does not make 
allowance for changes in the value of 
money, nor for changes in the wealth 
and the efficiency of the people. The 
ratio that the expenditure bears to the 
productivity of the country is the 
criterion by which its volume must be 
measured. 
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that the growth has been very consid- 
erable and very rapid in the last 
ten years. 

As government expenditure is re- 
corded, not according to functions, but 
according to the departments which 
disburse the money, classified figures 
are difficult to obtain, especially as 
changes are frequently made both be- 
tween and within departments. but the 
following tables, constructed on the 
lines adopted by a committee of Treas- 


TABLE I——-AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ? 








th 
B 


Ratio of 
Recorded | Expenditure 
Production | to Recorded 





TOE LCS tO, CO f) e A Și 





1920 48 0 
1921 56 9 
1922 57 2 
1923 55 6 
1924 60 1 
1925 59 6 
1926 65.1 
1927 64 7 
1928 70 2 
1929 68 2 
1930 68 I 


a Provisional figure. 





Total per Head £m. Production 

£.8.d. Per cent 
2118 8 343 6 83 4 
25 17 9 390 5 85 9 
26 6 8 344 3 42 0 
25 10 10 379 4 37 9 
96 14 1 400 2 88 4 
27. 4 8 454 1 35 2 
28 18 0 431 5 39.8 
99 5 $ 447 4 40 0 
80.1.9 452 9 41 4 
29 17 0 447 9 42 2 
29 16 I 398 2% 45 0 


F Notr.—To avoid double reckoning, (*) subsidies to the states, and (*) interest paid on behalf of 
and recoverable from the states have been deducted from the gross Commonwealth expenditure. 
Some smaller double reckonings on account of sums paid and reimbursed both within and between 
governments still remain. Total per head is based on the estimated population at the middle of 


each financial year. 


Recorded production represents 
about two thirds of the national in- 
come, and while the figures are natu- 
rally an approximation, it is considered 
that they are at least an index of 
total productivity. The ratio of 
government expenditure to recorded 
production was 42.2 per cent in 1929, 
compared with $8.4'per cent in 1920— 
an increase of 26 per cent on the 
1920 figure. From whatever standpoint 
Australian public expenditure is re- 
garded, therefore, it must be concluded 


} 

ury experts in examining the estimated 
expenditure for 1981, substantially 
represent the figures for recent years. 

The growth over the period was thus 
considerable under each heading; the 
proportions of each item to the total 
do not show any very marked change, 
hence the growth has been fairly uni- 
form in most of the items. Debt serv- 
ice has registered a slightly greater 

2 Sources, Commonwealth Statistician’s Fi- 


nance Bulletins and Quarterly Summaries, and 
Parliamentary finance papers, 
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TABLE H (A)-—Anatysis or COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE 





1919-20 | 1924-25 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 


£m im. | fm. £m. 

Debt service (interest and A E ce : 
War doDt. 3s2504a5 d iuravi nesis 158. 21i 8 21.7 20.8 
Ordinary. ........ 1.0 3 0 48 5.5 
Total erias YC. aa eeu Eee Oar Sats 16.8 24.8 25 9 26 .0 
Public pensions hae age and Haene me 4.6 7.0 10.1 10 8 
War. S Spa eii 6.0 7.2 7.8 79 

General: 

Pubke Utilities ia expenses)..... 0.... ‘ 6.8 97 11 C 11.1 
Dalene sua ase hue ara I “tn ee ai 27 8 6 4.7 43 
Othón aeaaeae anA Sa SPASS nii 8 6 73 8.7 9.0 
Grand total << c.sss.l ssid ieccicte aacan.| 480 59 6 68 $ 69 1 


Nors.—Although interest paid on states’ debts (recoverable) under the Financial agreement has 
been deducted, the interest item in the last three columns does not represent the net interest burden; 
this is apparently due to the inclusion of further sums totalling about £2 millions obtained from or in 
respect of the states for such purposes as soldier land settlement, and included in revenue. The net 
interest burden is discussed later. Public utilities referred to are postal services and railways. 


TABLE TI (B)—ANALYBIS or STATES’ EXPINDITURÐ 






Debt secvices——~interest and eae Fund . ... 
Public ctilities—working expenses. ae 
FOUCGUION 2 ..cs0 te seen este E T E ONTE uae 
Charitable and public health...... .... 0... ...-. 
Police, justice and penal. . de tna: He de eos 
Mines, Jand survey and agriculture. PEE ETET 
Miscellaneous—Public works .. nae ees ; 

Water supply. ..... 

Harbours and rivers ... 


pet she 


m o o o oa E S 


mi i O O a a o A P 
O PB OOSCaD RAS ®w 


tt OY tO OD se OO et et pa 


e @ © ee 






“I 


ee ee ee ee | 


LEE ee ee | 


Norz.-—Public Utilities represents railways in each state, and includes tramways in New South 
Wales and Western Australia. 
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TABLE II (C)—Comprnen EXPZNDITURE OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 




















1919—20 1928-29 
£m. £m. | Per cent 

Debt service—interest and ee 

Fund... .. 61.1 32.3 
Public pensions: 

Old age and invalid .... ....... 7.0 4.4 10.1 5.4 

War.. .. x 7.2 4.5 7.8 4.1 
Public utilities working expenses: : 45.8 28.7 53.6 28 4 
Education.. i 9 1 5.7 11.6 6.1 
Defence... 3 6 2.2 4 7 2.5 
Charitable and public health. 48 8.0 74 3 9 
Police, justice and penal . 44 28 5 9 3.1 
Mines, land survey and agriculture ) 28 18 8 6 1.9 
Roads ...... .... 
Miscellaneous. ... . . ..... | 23 8 12.8 

Total. ... | 115.0 189.1 190.0 


Nors.—As stated in Commonwealth table, the above figure for debt charge is slightly more than 
the net. burden. 

Miscellaneous items in he Commoawealth table cover categories that are shown separately in 
the states’ figures, e.g., health and socal amelioration. 


rate of increase, and miscellaneous 
items and war pensions a lower rate 
of grewth. 


OI. NATURE AND Causes or Iycrmasn 


We have seen that the total govern- 
ment expenditure has increased over 
60 per cent in absolute amount, 37 per 
cent per head of population, and 26 per 
cent in relation to recorded production, 
and that while the growth has been 
fairly uniform in all departments, the 
most prominent item is the deb: charge. 
The growth of the national debt has 
caused a corresponding increase in ex- 
penditure, and two other factors are in- 
creased payments towards redemptions 
under the 1928 and subsequert agree- 
ments constituting the Natioral Debt 
Sinking Fund, and an increase in the 
average rate of interest payable (with- 
out redemption) from 4.40 per cent in 
1920 =o 5.08 per cent at 30th June, 1980 
—an increase of 14 per cent. The 
national debt is discussed in the pre- 


ceding article, but an examination of 
the nature and the growth of interest 
will not be out of place here. 

The debt has increased by 41 per 
cent and the average interest rate has 
increased by 14 per cent, so that the 
interest total has risen 62 per cent in 
actual amount; a little more, indeed, 
when allowance is made for interest on 
the recent accumulation of floating 
debt. 

The interest on Australia’s war debt 
represented 27 per cent of the total 
interest burden at 80th June, 1980; the 
amount of war debt payable is approxi- 
mately the same as ten years earlier, 
increased interest rates having offset 
the gradual reduction of principal; in 
1920 the interest on the war debt was 
45 per cent of the total interest, loans 
for works being then much less. 

A. distinction must be made between 
the internal debt and the external debt; 
the service of the internal debt is simply 
a transfer from one set of citizens to 
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another, i.e., from the taxpayers as such 
to the debenture holders within the 
country, but the overseas debt necessi- 
tates a surrender of income from Aus- 
tralians generally and requires an 
excess of exports or funds abroad that 
under present conditions can be ob- 
tained only with great difficulty. 

In addition, low prices for exports of 
primary produce, principally wheat, 
wool, and tin have on account of the 
fixed mterest commitments abroad, re- 
sulted in exchange on London rising to 
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in the first three quarters of the decade 
there was a tendency throughout busi- 
ness for costs to gradually mount 
without disturbing profizs. Buoyant 
revenue encouraged a similar growth in 
government expenditure generally and 
rising costs in the undertakings of the 
public employer. 

While the field of state activity has 
widened, the recent increase in budget 
expenditure has been due less to new 
enterprises than to heavier expenses in 
older ones, a prominent reason being 


TABLE O1I—Growrs or Pusuic Interest BURDEN 


è Ratio of Interest to 
Interest on Public Debt Recorded Production 
At Public 
80th Debt Overseas | Internal Total Overseas | Internal Total 
June Debt Debt {Interest Interest 
£m £m. £m. £m Per cent | Percent | Per cent 
1920. 778 8 15 4 18 8 84 2 44 54 98 
1921 828 0 16 4 21 4 $7 8 4 2 & 4 86 
1922 884 4 18 8 22 8 41 6 5 4 6 E 12 0 
1928 . 908 5 19 1 98 7 42 8 6 0 6 11 2 
1924 .. 950 3 ei 3 24 0 45 8 5383 6 C ii 3 
1925 963 1 21 9 24 9 46 8 48 5 4 10 2 
1926 . 1,014 9 24 0 26 8 50 8 5 6 6 ¢ 11 5 
1927... . 1,048 5 24 8 27 4 52 2 5 5 6 1 ll 6 
1928 1,094 8 27 5 27 6 55 1 6 0 60 12 0 
1829 i 1,104 0 27 8 Zk 0 55 5 § 1 6 ¢ 12 3 
1980 1,100 6 27 6 27 8 55 4 Notjavauablhe 
Increase . 41% 79% 48%, 62% 39% 16% 26%, 


Notr.—Floating debt at 80th June, 1980, was considerable—£38 millions, apprcmmately. 


above table includes funded debt only. 


such a premium (80 per cent) that the 
governments are faced with an addi- 
tional expenditure of £8 to £10 millions 
for exchange in the current year 
(1980-1981). 


COST OF PUBLIC UNDHRTAKINGS 


Costs of public undertakings bulk 
largely among the causes of the in- 
creased cost of government activities. 
Of these the railways account for the 
greater part. Under the influence of 
increasing prosperity and high prices 


The 


control of labour conditions by arbitra- 
tion courts andwagesboards. Political 
opposition has been an effective ob- 
stacle to the success of repeated at- 
tempts by railway commissioners to 
increase labour output; and at the same 
time, both shorter hours and higher pay 
have been successfully sought. Arbi- 
tration court judges who debated the 
ability of industry to maintain the in- 
creased labour cost have been strenu- 
ously opposed. Working expenses of 
the Government railways in Australia 
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rose from an average of eight shillings 
and three pence per train mile in 1920 
to ten shillings and ten pence per train 
mile in 1980—an increase of 80 per cent. 

Expenditure on administration of 
social services was likewise swollen by 
rising costs generally and labour costs 
in particular. While the increase for 
education is partly due to increased 
facilities and the growth of the com- 
munity, it also reflects growing salaries. 
Owing to rising prices, coupled with 
surplus revenue, old-age pensions were 
increased from 15/— per week to 17/6 
per week in 1928, and to £1 in 1925. 
Further, there has been an increase in 
the number of claimants for pensions. 
The number of old-age pensioners at 
80th June, 19380, was 241 per 10,000 of 
the total population, compared with 
191 in 1928; at 80th June, 1929, even 
before the present depression was 
acutely felt, the number of old-age pen- 
sioners per 1,000 persons of eligible age 
was 15 per cent higher than the number 
five years earlier. Invalid pensions at 
30th June, 1980, were 98 per 10,000 of 
total population, compared with 71 
in 1928. 

Considerable increase of expenditure 
on roads has been the result of ambi- 
tious development schemes, growing 
revenue from motor taxation, and 
clamour from motor users, coupled 
with rising costs. Similar reasons lie 
behind the growth of the remaining 
social services. 


IV. ADVISABILITY OF LIBERAL 
EXPENDITURE 


The standard by which public ex- 
penditure must be judged is whether or 
not sums expended have done greater 
good than would have been the case if 
left in the hands of individuals. Wel- 
fare in this connection may obviously 
be created invisibly as well as materi- 
ally, and is not capable of monetary 
expression; comfort, ease of mind, 
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moral character, culture—achievement 
in all these directions must be set off 
against physical and mental distress, 
poverty, ill-health, misery, and vice. 

In that it benefits enormously those 
citizens who have the smaller share of 
this world’s goods, Australian public 
expenditure follows the principle of 
progression; nearly all the social serv- 
ices enumerated above provide for 
the poorer classes. Certainly advan- 
tage is taken in many instances by 
those who should provide for them- 
selves, especially in the case of pensions 
and relief, but the feeling of the average 
Australian is that it is better that some 
should benefit too amply rather than 
that one deserving case should receive 
less than what is due from a civilised 
community. 

Most of these services would be un- 
fulfilled, or insufficiently fulfilled, if 
government did not undertake them; 
and this applies not only to the items 
classed under the heading “social serv- 
ices,” but to much of the assistance 
and regulation of economic functions, 
and obviously to those services in- 
cluded as “political.” Business un- 
dertakings (and they are large) are a 
notable exception; but even in this 
sphere it is maintained that govern- 
ment operation is in reality a “service” 
to protect consumers and workers from 
exploitation and to promulgate devel- 
opment unconfined by considerations 
of monetary returns. 

Unfortunately, numerous state en- 
terprises in Australia have been far 
from successful. An example is the 
Commonwealth line of steamers, sold 


_ in 1928, which involved the country in 


a loss of over eight million pounds 
(partly a capital loss). During the 
shipping shortage occasioned by the 
War, the services of these boats were 
highly important and very profitable, 
but with the return of open trading con- 
ditions, competition and labour trou- 
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bles r2ndered the position of the line 
untenable. State-owned railways have 
involved the governments in loss; the 
combined government deficits for 1929~ 
1980, amounting to ten million pounds, 
would have been practically eliminated 
_ had the revenue of the various railways 
been sufficient to cover interest and 
working expenses. 

Some concerns established under in- 
dependent commissions have had a 
measure of success; the postal services 
have mostly been a paying proposition; 
and in some cases provision of a service 
under cost has been definitely advo- 
cated. Many railway lines offer an 
example of this; it is claimed that pri- 
mary producers in outlying parts re- 
quire some such bounty to enable 
production to be maintained in the face 
of distance and high costs. 

On the whole, over-capitalisation and 
high costs, the necessity for avoiding 
risks (tending to cramped initiative 
and cumbersome regulations), labour 
traubles, and, above all, political inter- 
ference have negatived public-spirited 
management and have, in the past, 
thrown the gravest doubt on the ad- 
visabil-ty of state conduct of business 
undertakings. Administration, if left 
to experts, may yet overcome these 
problems and combine efficiency with 
public service. 


THE NATIONAL DH BT 


The national debt has already been 
incurred, and it is hardly proper to dis- 
cuss now the continuance of the present 
debt service. Undeniably, loan mon- 
eys have been expended very freely in 
recent years, and, while the war debt 
is naturally not reproductive in any 
directly material way, most of the 
other loan expenditure was expected to 
bring some return. The test is, of 
course, whether or not it has promoted 
a corresponding increase of income, 
either public or private; and in the 
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light of the 1980 depression, this ex- 
penditure threatens to be much less 
productive than was fondly believed 
when the debt was incurred. The debt 
service having increased by 26 per cent 
in relation to recorded production, as 
shown earlier, is very striking, as it 
indicates that the productivity of the 
country has not been promoted in pro- 
portion to the expenditure of loan 
money. Future projects should be 
closely examined in order that only 
those may be undertaken which will be 
free of excess cost and assured of a 
permanent return. A rational eco- 
nomic programme would enable the 
interest ratio to be reduced. 

The number of persons directly paid 
from government revenue 13 interesting. 
It is as shown in Table IV. 

Duplication and overlapping of Com- 
monwealth and state services is an 
element in the burden of expenditure. 
Some measure of this may be unavoid- 
able if the differing interests and the 
sovereign rights of the several govern- 
ments are to be preserved, but money 
could undoubtedly be saved by closer 
coöperation in many directions. The 
principal avenues are: representation 
abroad ; transport competition, air serv- 
ices, railways, and subsidised shipping 
services; taxation; land-tax valuation; 
credit; public works organisations; 
electoralorganisations; navigation serv- 
ices; forestry; health; veterinary in- 
spection; and fruit, dairy produce, and 
meat inspection. The expenditure of 
large sums on arterial roads which 
have enabled motor competition to 
render a large part of the national rail- 
ways unprofitable constitutes a dupli- 
cation of public facilities that has 
proved highly inadvisable. 


A VITAL PROBLEM 

The principal criticism of Australian 
public expenditure is that the money 
has been ill-spent, chiefly in that 
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TABLE IV—Nvacser or Parsons Digectiy Paw FROM GOVERNMENT REVENUE 3 
1929 (various dates) 


Old-age pensions. . ... 
Invalid pensions. . 


Civil Servants: 
Railways and tramways . 
Police... . 
Teachers... 
Other 


owe a 


Military, naval and air services. ... . 


Total . 


>. «© © ep oe & 

















145,393 
59,148 
204,541 
73,436 
199,195 
272,631 
8,322 
$2,803 
51,493 
226,548 
37,995 
741,715 


Nora —This does not include temporary employees (except in railways and government trarcways), 
part-time officers, such as postal contractors, registrars of births, marriages, deaths and so forth, nor 
employees in state trading concerns. The estimated mean population of Australia i in 1929 was 
8,874,177. Dependents of war service men are still increasing. 


it has been ill-afforded. Expenditure 
mounted under the prosperity result- 
ant on overseas borrowing and high 
prices for primary products, and with 
these cut off by the world depression, 
national income and government reve- 
nue have both suffered’ a serious 
decline. Thus the expenditure has 
becorme burdensome. Its excess over 
revenue involves strain on the banks 
and the temptation of inflation, a 
weight on industry and lack of confi- 
dence; yet to reduce it must involve 
hardship and dislocation. This con- 
stitutes one of the vital economic prob- 
lems of Australia at the present time. 
To balance budgets, a reduction in 
expenditure of at least fifteen million 
pounds per annum is essential. 

While political and ethical factors 
claim consideration in determining the 
desirability and the advisability of a 
liberal scale of public expenditure, 
economic factors in Australia today 
render doubtful not merely the ad- 
visakility, but the possibility, of a con- 

3 Source, Commonwealth Year Book, 


tinuance of government disbursements 
at the present rate. The increase has 
been due less to the promotion of “in- 
visible” welfare than to the mainte- 
nance of the standard of living; the 
justification of this standard of living, 
which is material, must depend on pro- 
ductivity and the national income. 
The labour movement will not lightly 
relinquish the standard of living for 
which it has fought for many years and 
which it has built up step by step; but 
expenditure has grown out of all pro- 
portion to the country’s productivity, 
and has achieved a bulk that the nation 
is unable to support. 


V. CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 4 
1. Political Expenditure: 

(a) Organisation of government 
e.g., costs of parliaments and assistant 
departments, electoral organisation, 
etc. 

(b) Maintenance of order: 


1 As disclosed in the finance statements of the 
governments for the years 1928-29 and 1929-30. 
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(i) Civil order—e.g., courts, gaols, 
police and penal code, etc. 

(ii) Defence—e.g., military, naval, 
air and munition services, 
and maintenance of war 
graves abroad. 


2, Economic Functions: 

(a) State enterprises—e.g., railway 
systems, postal services (including tele- 
graphs, telephones, and radio); tram- 
ways, dockyards, irrigation and 
country water supply, drainage and 
flood protection, coal mine, sawmills, 
timber seasoning works, cool stores, 
limekilns, beet sugar factory, insurance 
and printing offices (for official print- 
ing); the Commonwealth line of steam- 
ers was sold in 1928. Grants to assist 
undertakings in order to ensure or con- 
trol their existence include aids to civil 
aviation, steamship subsidies, radio 
broadcasting (controlling interest), oil 
refineries (controlling interest), and 
pig farm for destruction and utilisation 
of garbage at Canberra. 

(b) State aids to establish, foster, 
or improve economic activities—e.g., 
council of scientific and industrial re- 
search, tobacco growing investigation, 
geophysical survey, prickly pear investi- 
gation, grants to antarctic research 
expedition, to ‘engineering standards 
association, prospecting for precious 
metals and petroleum, testing, bor- 
ing, and surveys for mines, eucalyptus 
oil distillation experiments, agricul- 
tural research farms, nurseries and 
orchards, dairy herd improvement, 
fish acclimatisation, forestry survey 
and preservation, marketing research, 
publicity and organisation and com- 
mercial representation abroad. The 
administration of the tariff, and pay- 
ment of bounties to certain industries 
(e.g., wine, iron and steel, cotton and 
cotton yarn, sulphur, etc.). 
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(c) Regulatory activities—e.g., main- 
tenance of industrial arbitration sys- 
tem, labour conciliation and wages 
boards, enforcement of factory legis- 
lation, trading legislation, pastoral and 
herd regulation, patents and trade 
marks control, and land survey and 
titles control, etc. ` 
8. Social Services: 

(a) Education—primary, secondary, 
and technical. 

(b) Health administration—curative 
(hospitals, clinics, and laboratories and 
grants thereto, including infant and 
welfare); preventive (research, investi- 
gations into causes and treatment of 
diseases, notably tropical diseases and 
tuberculosis, health regulations, and 
educational campaigns); and a ma- 
ternity bonus. 

(c) Amelioration of distress, by old- 
age and invalid pensions, war pensions, 
insane and inebriate homes, grants to 
public charities and to numerous cases 
of individual and group distress, and 
sustenance and relief works for unem- 
ployed. 

(d) Provision of and grants to 
public facilities—libraries, museums, 
art galleries, parks, garcens and na- 
tional reserves, and tourist facilities and 
limestone caves. 

(e) Maintenance of roads, ferries, and 
bridges, including almost innumerable 
grants to local groups. 

(f) Upkeep of harbour, river, and 
navigation facilities. 

(g) Repairs, maintenance, and fit- 
tings for public works incidental to all 
functions, e.g., schools, gaols, and 
public buildings. 

(h) Assisted migration, land settle- 
ment, and repatriation. 

(i) Such special services as statistical 
bureaus, meteorological bureaus, and 
minting and coinage. 
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Taxation and the Public Revenue 


By D. B. Copiann, M.A., D.Sc. 


Professor of Commerce, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, 
Australia 


I. Tee Incressina BURDEN OF 
TAXATION 


N common with other belligerents, 
Australia experienced a substantial 
increase in taxation during and after 
the War. This, however, has not been 
the only cause of the increase in taxa- 
tion that has taken place in recent 
years. Loan expenditure for develop- 
mental purposes, as indicated by Mr. 
Eggleston,! has proceeded at such a 
rate that an increasing amount of inter- 
est has to be met from the proceeds of 
taxation. Of considerable importance 
also has been the increase in public 
expenditure upon social services such 
as education and public health. 

The combined influence of these three 
factors raised taxation for the states 
and the Commonwealth from 16.2 per 
cent of recorded production in 1919- 
1920 to 19.7 per cent in 1928-1929. 
Even with this increase in the burden 
of taxation, budgets were not balanced 
in 1928-1929. ‘To do so would have 
necessitated an increase in taxation to 
probably 21 per cent of production. 

It would be erroneous to assume 
that the percentage of taxation upon 
recorded production (not national in- 
come, though the movement in the 
ratio of taxation to national income 
would be approximately the same)? is 
a complete measure of the burden of 
taxation. The increased taxation 
might be required, as indeed it was in 
some instances, to increase the pro- 


1“Public Borrowing and Developmental Ex- 
penditure,”’ in this volume. 

*See “Survey of Production and the National 
Income,” in this volume. 


vision for public health or education. 
In this event an increase in the ratio 
of taxation to production might be a 
net economic gain tothe country. In- 
dividuals would certainly feel the bur- 
den of paying increased taxation, but 
the indirect effects of the expenditure 
might more than compensate for the 
disturbances to industry and incon- 
venience to individuals. 

Such considerations do not, however, 


apply with great force to Australian 


experience in recent years. Despite a 
steadily increasing rate of taxation, 
budgets have not been balanced, and 
the burden of interest on the public 
debt and the deficits on railways and 
some other state enterprises have been 
an increasing embarrassment to treas- 
urers, especially to the state treasurers. 
The effect of this may be observed in 
the increasing percentage of taxation 
to total revenue in the states. Thus 
the percentage of taxation to total 
revenue for the states as a whole rose 
from 88 per cent in 1928-1924 to 88 
per cent, in 1928-1929. 

Finally, in the case of the Common- 
wealth, the dependence of Common- 
wealthrevenue upon customs and excise 
taxation has proved a source of diffi- 
culty in recent years, whereas in the 
period of prosperity from 1923 to 1927 
it was an unfailing source of surpluses. 
The effect of this upon Commonwealth 
finance is examined below in Section 


II. 


Tl. Non-rax Revenvun 


The movements in the revenue of 
the states and the Commonwealth 
may be seen from the following table: 
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Year Ending June 30th 
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TABLE I—Pupsuic Revenvs 







Percentage 
‘Taxation to 

Revenue 
Per cent 


. Total 
Revenue 












6 Exclusive of Commonwealth subsidizes to the states. 


The Commonwealth received in 
1928-1929 about 30 per cent of its 
revenue from sources other than taxa- 
tion, and the states about 60 per cent. 
The growth of the non-tax revenue 
was as follows: 


that the revenue under this heading 
should also be high in Queensland for 
the same reason, but in that state, rail- 
way policy has been somewhat differ- 
ent, large deficits being a feature of 
railway administration. 


TABLE U—Non-trax REVENUR 


Commonwealth State 
Year Ending June 30th Total Non-tax Total Non-tax 
Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 
£m. fm. , £m. £m. 
1623 . 64 9 18 0 81 0 62 9 
1226 72 3 14 6 96 § 73 4 
1629 “79 0 22 7 lll 7 79 3 


In the case of the Commonwealth 
the non-tax revenue is derived mainly 
from the post office, which in 1928-1929 
accounted for £12.8m., and from in- 
terest on loans borrowed on behalf 
of the states, amounting in 1928-1929 
to £7.6m: The position of the re- 
spective states for 1928-1929 is set out 
in Table IL. 

There are considerable differences in 
the revenue per head from the several 
sources of revenue in the states. The 
high return for public works and serv- 
Ices in Western Australia and New 
Scuth Wales is partly due to the in- 
clusion of tramways in both states and 
to the fact that Western Australia, in 
relation to population, has a long mile- 
age of railway. It might be thought 


Despite the increase in non-tax 
revenue for the states, it is a declining 
percentage of total revenue. In the 
case of the Commonwealth the per- 
centage of non-tax revenuz rose from 
20 per cent to 29 per cent between 1923 
and 1929, but for the states it fell from 
67 per cent to 62 percent. For public 
works and services the percentage of 
total revenue fell from 57.9 per cent in 
1928 to 55.4 per cent in 1929. 

This movement in state revenues is 
likely to continue, on account of the 
increasing competition of other forms 
of transport with the railways and the 
increasing difficulty m meeting inter- 
est commitments upon the develop- 
mental projects upon which recent 
loans have been expended. There 
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TABLE IU—Stare Consonmarep Ravenve—Sovrom, 1928-1929 3 


N.S W. 


Particulars 


Taxation’ 7 
Pubhe works and services 
Land 


Commonwealth subsidy 
Muscellansous ; 





Tctal 
Taxation’ E 6 @ 8 41 3 
Pabhe works and services 3210 2: 817 0 
Land oy ; i I8 4 5 3 
Commonwealth submdy 1 3 4 1 810 
Miscellaneous a 17 10 112 6 
Total. . . 20191 | 1819 9 


Victona® |Queensland 


1 11 5 10 2 3 78 5 2 8 4178 
17 8; 9178 | 13 125 4 8 2 10 10 4 
12 8 10 4 1 64 6 6 16 1 
3 2 1 3 8b 117 7 2 411° 1 62 
9 8 1125 4 74 13 4 1 93 
5 218 143 | 24 10 2 12 15. 6 18 18 6 


Southern | Western 


Australia | Australia Tasmania | All States 


Total Revenues 





* Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


> Including special grant. 


‘Jn some states certain taxation collections are not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. For 


total collections see next table. 


will consequently be, as indicated 
above, a further urge to increase taxa- 
tion unless economies in public expen- 
diture are greater than is anticipated 
at the moment. 


UI. Tax REVENUE 


The growth of taxation for the states 
and the Commonwealth since the War 
is as follows: 


toms and excise revenue, brought about 
by a steadily increasing scale of duties 
and overseas borrowing. Customs and 
excise taxation reached its maximum 
in 1926-1927 at £48.5m. Excise reve- 
nue was fairly stable over the period 
1923 to 1929 varying from £10.8m. to 
£11.7m. Customs revenue, however, 
in this period varied from £22.6m. to 
£81.8m. The period was one of pros- 


TABLE IV-—Strarm AND COMMONWHALTH TAXATION 












Year Ending June 30th 


1919 .. 
1922 

1926 . 
1929 


The increase in Commonwealth tax- 
ation is due to the expansion of the cus- 


? Source, Commonwealth Year Book, No. 28, 
p. 272. 


t 


Commonwealth 





Other 
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perity induced partly by heavy over- 
seas borrowing and partly by high 
export prices. The increase in imports 
caused by borrowing (mainly for the 


Q14 


states) increased Commonwealth reve- 
nue automatically through the opera- 
tion of purely revenue duties and the 
rising height of the protective tariff. 
Thus, if imports due to borrowing 
(about £30m.) paid the average rate of 
duty on all imports the revenue accru- 
ing to the Commonwealth would be 
£6m. per annum. 

This gives the rather singular result 
that an increase in revenue comes auto- 
matically from borrowing. As the 
Committee on the Australian Tariff 
remarked: “The revenue is derived 
from the borrowing, and, in fact, part 
of the borrowing has found its way 
through customs taxation into current 
revenue.” 4 

The customs and excise receipts may 
be taken as the principal form of indi- 
rect taxation, and the other Common- 
wealth and state taxation as direct.’ 
The proportion of direct to total taxa- 
tion would then be in the neighborhood 
of 50 per cent m recent years. If total 
taxation is taken, including the pro- 
ceeds of local government rates, the 
proportion of customs and excise (in- 
direct) to all taxation in Australia in 
1926-1927 was 42.6 per cent, compared 
with 26.6 per cent for the United King- 
dom. Excluding local taxation the 
proportion was 49.4 per cent for Aus- 
tralia, 33.6 per cent for the United 
Kingdom, 30.8 per cent in the United 
States and 46.8 per cent in Canada.® 


DIRECT TAXATION 


Originally it was thought that the 
Commonwealth could rely upon cus- 
toms and excise taxation and provide 
substantial subsidies to the states. 


4 The Australian Tarif: An Economic Enquiry, 
Melbourne University Press, p. 17. 

t See Table IV, page 213. 

6 The Australian Tanff: An Economic Enguiry, 
Appendix K. In arriving at these percentages 
some minor adjustments ın the published returns 
had to be made. 
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This problem is discussed in the fol- 
lowing article. It is only necessary to 
record here that the Commonwealth 
entered the field of direct taxation in 
1910, when a land tax was levied for 
both fiscal and social purposes. In 
1914, after the outbreak of War, suc- 
cession duties were levied; and in 1915 
a Federal income tax was imposed. 
Later, a war-time-profits tax and an 
entertainment tax were added.” Fi- 
nally, in 1980, owing to the economic 
depression, the customs revenue de- 
clined and a sales tax was imposed. 
Income taxation declined from £11m. 
in 1923 to £9.8m. in 1929 but the 
proceeds of the land tax and the 
probate and succession duties increased 
slightly. 

The states levy income taxes, land 
taxes, probate and succession duties, 
stamp duties, racing taxes, motor taxes, 
and licences, including liquor licences. 
The revenue derived from these taxes 
may be indicated as shown in Table V. 

The increase in probate and succes- 
sion duties, income and dividend taxes 
and motor taxation is the outstanding 
feature of this table. The states rely 
more and more upon the two main forms 
of direct taxation, and this is in con- 
formity with sound principles of taxa- 
tion. The increasing use of motor 
vehicles has opened up a n2w source of 
revenue to the states in che form of 
annual registration fees, kut the pro- 
ceeds of this taxation are spent on 
the upkeep of roads.’ Land taxation 
yields only a small part of the revenue 
of the states, but stamp duties have 


™Copland, “The Australian Income Tax,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov., 1924. 
This article gives an account of the Common- 
wealth Income Tax. 

8 In 1929 the motor taxes in the states yielded 
£4,2m., and the grant from the Commonwealth 
to the states for roads derived from a tax on 
petro] was £2m , but the expenciture on main 
roads for maintenance and development was 
over £10m. 
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TABLE V—Revencm FROM STATE TAXES 


1922-1928 | 1928-1929 


Total Revenue | Per Head | Total Revenue! Per Head 





£000’s 
Probate and succession duties 2,439 
Stamp duties .. ... À ca 8,216 
Land tax be ahve 2 et 1,187 
Income and dividend tax . : 9,668 
Licences: 
Liquor. .. .. .. .. 556 
Other. .. ...... ee 141 
Racing.) 2.0 uae ee . 1,148 
Motor...  .... oh Se, sed 630 
AL other sia eens Se. adir 16 
Total. . delete ae A 19,001 


increased and are subject to criticism 
on the ground that they inhibit the use 
of internal bills of exchange.’ 


ad 


INDIRECT TAXATION 


Viewing the tax system as a whole, 
the undue prominence of customs and 
excise taxation is the only feature that 
militates severely against the recog- 
nised principle of ability to pay in taxa- 
tion. A high proportion of indirect tax- 
ation is perhaps inevitable in a country 
that has been applying tariff duties to so 
wide a range of imports as has Australia. 

The defects of the tariff as an instru- 
ment of taxation are well known, and 
they are apparent in the Australian 
system. ‘The heavy fall in imports in 
the past two years has greatly reduced 
customs taxation despite the imposi- 
tion of increased revenue duties and 
higher protective’ duties. The esti- 
mates of customs and excise for the 
current year (1930-1981) was £39.7m., 
but this estimate will not be realised. 
A deficiency of £10m. is now antici- 
pated, but the burden of this smaller 


” A brief appendix to this chapter gives the 
main facts concerning rates of taxation and ex- 
emption for the chief taxes of the states and the 
Commonwealth. 


E£s.d 
3,916 12. 6 
3,997 12 8 
1,882 5 11 
15,949 210 6 
1,092 8 6 
192 7 
1,088 3 6 
4,202 18 8 
123 5 
5.2 7 


yield will be greater than the burden 
of customs and excise taxation in for- 
mer years. With the serious fall in 
the value of export production the real 
burden falling on export industries 
will increase as will the amount falling 
on small incomes. 

To make up some of the deficiency 
in customs revenue the sales tax was 
imposed in the last Commonwealth 
budget. This is a tax of 244 per cent 
on sales of commodities exclusive of 
sales by primary producers, goods for 
export and a considerable list of goods 
entering into the standard of living of 
the masses, such as milk, butter, meat, 
flour, bread, vegetables, and eggs. It 
was estimated by the Treasurer that 
the tax would apply to sales of an ag- 
gregate value of £250,000,000 per an- 
num and would yield £6,250,000. 
Though reduced imports will for some 
time lower the yield of customs taxa- 
tion, the sales tax and the higher reve- 
nue duties will help to restore the high 
proportion of indirect to total taxation 
which is likely to remain a prominent 
feature of the Australian tax system. 

10 For the effect of indirect taxation in Aus- 


tralia, see The Australian Tariff: An Economic 
Enquiry, Parts I and IX. 
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Direct taxation is derived from a few 
main taxes that conform closely to rec- 
ognised principles of equity in taxation, 
and at the same time have beneficial 
social and economic effects. Income 
taxes and probate and succession 
duties reduce the inequality of the 
distribution of income and wealth, 
while the Commonwealth land tax 
promotes a division of large estates, 
Inasmuch as it is levied only on estates 
(including urban estates) with an unim- 
proved value of over £5,000. The 
economic effects of the land tax are 
discussed in some detail by Professor 
H. Heaton in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Volume XXXIX. 


IV. Tams PROBLEM or DouBLE 
TAXATION 


Owing to the encroachment of the 
Commonwealth upon the field of 
income taxation and probate and suc- 
cession duties the scope for state taxa- 
tion has been considerably reduced," 
and the problem of double taxation 
has become acute. It is not possible 
here to discuss the controversies that 
have ranged round this problem and the 
suggestions that have been made to 
eliminate it.4 With the present fiscal 
needs of the states and the Common- 
wealth, it will not be possible for any 
government to reduce its taxation in 
the near future. On the contrary 
to balance budgets in the present 
crisis a substantial increase in taxa- 
tion will be necessary, and the only 
suggestion at the moment upon 
which satisfactory action could be 
taken to eliminate double taxation is 


u The constitutional limitations of the taxing 
powers of the states are discussed in “The Con- 
stitution and Economic Policy,” in this vol- 
ume. i 

u For a discussion of plans to eliminate double 
taxation at least of income tax, see articles by 
me in the Economic Journal, London, Sept., 1924 
and Dec., 1927. 
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through a single federal income tax so 
arranged that the Commonwealth will 
collect varying amounts in the several 
states according to their needs. 

The Commonwealth income tax 
provides a scale of rates graduated 
with reasonable steepness from the 
smallest to the highest incomes. The 
exemption is fixed at £300, but dimin- 
ishes by £1 for every £8 of excess. 
The rate for personal exertion is 83¢ god. 
in the £ rising by 3€go0d. in the £ to 
2/716d. per £ on £7,600. Above this 
amount there is a flat rate of 5/— in 
the £. At present there is a supertax 
of 8 per cent. For property the rate 
commences at $14 9)d. per £ to £546. 
Then the rate increases on a different 
scale to 8/54d. in the £ for incomes of 
£6,500. The rate is then 5/-. There 
is a supertax of 8 per cent and at pres- 
ent an additional excess tax on the 
following scale: 


Taxable Income Excess Tax 
Per cent 
£201 to £1,500 sa an A 10 
£1,501 to £8,000 .. 3 ..... 16 
£3,000 and above ........ 20 


There has been a strong tendency for 
the states to adopt the Commonwealth 
scale of rates, but there are consider- 


‘able discrepancies between the states 


in respect of abatements, exemptions 
and concessional deductions from net 
income. The accompanying graphs 
show the rates in operation in the six 
states in 1926-1927. 


PROPOSED SINGLE INCOME TAX 


It will be observed that when Com- 
monwealth tax is added, income taxa- 


u These graphs were published in an article 
on “Australian State Income Tax,” by W. F. 
Murphy, in the Economie Record, Melbourne, 
May, 1928. This article gives an analysis of 
Australian income taxes. 
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tion has become a substantial burden 
in Australia. The differences in the 
severity of income taxation in the states 
will doubtless continue, for their needs 
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to the.needs of the states. Such an 
arrangement would make income taxa- 
tion more equitable over the whole 
Commonwealth and improve the effi- 





. RATES OF INCOME TAX 


| | . Personal Exerhon_~ Married with R Caddren j 
M 





and circumstances differ greatly, but 
these differences should not prove an 
effective barrier to the adoption of a 
single income tax for the whole of 
Australia. The Commonwealth could 
be the tax collecting authority and it 
would vary the rates above its own 
requirements in each state according 


ciency of the administration. Though 
rates of tax would differ the advantages 
of uniformity in abatements, conces- 
sions and the definition of taxable in- 
come would be considerable, and the 
adjustment of taxation upon incomes 
earned in more than one state more 
equitable. Double taxation on estates 
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passing at death and on land would 
remain, but on account of the small 
revenue derived from the land tax in 
the states, this aspect of the problem 
would not be acute. With regard to 
probate and succession duties satis- 
factory working of a single income tax 
might pave the way for uniformity in 
these duties on a similar plan. 
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The great obstacles to such a devel- 
opment for both types of taxes is the 
fear of the states that their functions 
might be further encroacied upon by 
the Commonwealth; and no onewho has 
closely watched the steadily increasing 
activities of the Commonwealth can 
doubt that the fears of the states may 
be well grounded. 


Relation of Commonwealth and State Finance— 


The Public Debt 


By T. Hyrren, M.A. 
Professor of Economics, University of Tasmania, Hobart, Australia 


HE division of financial powers 

between the central government 
and the governments of the component 
states creates two of the most difficult 
problems in a federation. It is essen- 
tial that the central government, being 
generally responsible for defence, should 
have power to impose taxes with an 
elastic yield, such as income taxes; and 
it is also essential that in order to 
regulate both internal and external 
trade and commerce, the central gov- 
ernment should control the customs 
and excise revenues. Both of these are 
the chief sources of revenue in modern 
states, and by giving power over both 
to the central government, the com- 
ponent states must of necessity confer 
great powers generally on the federa- 
tion. 

One half of the first problem is 
created in this way; the other half is 
created by the fact that the states 
generally retain functions of a funda- 
mental nature, necessary to the devel- 
opment of the country, such as 
provision for law and order, education, 
health, and transport facilities. It 
does not infrequently happen that the 
states on federating will hand over 
to the central government revenue 
resources which in the past have been 
necessary to the maintenance of these 
functions, and as a result the central 
governments in most federations have 
to subsidise the state governments to 
allcw them to carry on. 

The other problem arises from the 
fac: that the states are generally 
assumed to be equal in per capita 
wealth and natural resources. No 


two states are in reality alike, and the 
assumed equality leads to injustices 
to the weaker states. In most cases 
these injustices are perhaps self-im- 
posed, in that no state is ready to 
admit weakness, but this makes them 
no less real. This problem arose in 
Australia, as everywhere else, by rea- 
son of the fact that it is difficult to get 
independent states to sacrifice their 
individuality by entering a federation 
except on the assumption of perfect 
equality. 


J. FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Federation in Australia was not 
achieved without a struggle, and there 
were knotty financial problems to 
be settled. The Federal Government 
would be taking over certain functions 
from the State Governments, and 
would also be taking over certain 
revenue, but the states would still 
have the more fundamental functions. 
One of the chief difficulties was that 
the central government would have to 
take over customs and excise revenue, 
which formed a large proportion of the 
revenue of the states. Besides, the 
states were in different stages of 
development, and relied to varying 
degrees on customsrevenue. Yet one 
rule had to do for all, which meant that 
some states had’ to sacrifice more 
revenue than others. 

A compromise was reached in 1898 
with the “Braddon Clause” of the 
Constitution, which provided that the 
Commonwealth should not spend more 
than one fourth of the net receipts 
from customs and excise, and that the 
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remaining three fourths should be 
distributed among the states. This 
clause was to operate for ten years “and 
thereafter until Parliament otherwise 
provides.” As a concession to the fears 
of the smaller states, a clause with 
similar time provision was inserted in 
the Constitution empowering the Par- 
liament to grant financial assistance 
to any states on such terms as it might 
think fit. 

In 1910 a Surplus Revenue Act was 
passed providing for a payment of 
25/- per head of population to the 
states for another ten years “and 
thereafter until Parliament otherwise 
provides.” In addition the Act pro- 
vided that the Treasurer should pay 
to the states, in proportion to their 
population, all surplus revenue in his 
hands at the close of each financial 
year. But although the Common- 
wealth has since, on several occasions, 
closed the. year with a substantial 
surplus, this section of the Act has 
never become operative. Succes- 
sive Commonwealth Treasurers have 
adopted the expedient of earmarking 
unexpended balances for disbursement 
at a later date. The constitutionality 
of this prccedure was affirmed by the 
High Court. 

Between 1919 and 1927 the Com- 
monwealth Government made several 
attempts to come to an agreement 
with the states on the abolition of the 
per capita payments, but these all 
failed, anc the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment finally took the matter into its 
own hands. Its Constitutional rights 
to abolish the payments to the states 
was indisputable. A bill was prepared 
and became law after a stormy passage. 
This law (The State Grants Act, 
1927) simply provided for the dis- 
continuance of the per capita pay- 
ments, the Prime Minister giving an 
undertaking that the states would be 
treated fairly and equitably. 
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II. Tes FINANCIAL AGREEMBNT OF 
1927 


A conference of representatives of 
the Commonwealth and the states was 
called, and the Financial Agreement 
of 1927 was the result. ‘This Agree- 
ment marks an important departure 
from the financial relations that pre- 
viously existed between the Common- 
wealth and the states, in that it makes 
for the taking over of state debts by 
the Commonwealth and for the entire 
codrdination of new borrowing. 

The first part of the Agreement 
defines the total amount of the gross 
public debt, which is to be taken over, 
and also defines the powers and the 
functions of the Australian Loan 
Council. This body is to consist of a 
representative of the Commonwealth 
and of each state, and the Govern- 
ments are to submit to it their loan 
programmes for each financial year. 
The Loan Council will decide whether 
the amount required can be obtained 
at reasonable rates. If it cannot come 
to a unanimous agreement, the Council 
will decide the amount it considers can 
be borrowed, and of this amount the 
Commonwealth will be antitled to 
one fifth. The rest will be divided 
"among the states in proportions deter- 
mined on the amounts each state has 
borrowed for the past five years. The 
Commonwealth is to arrange for all 
borrowings, and all securities will be 
Commonwealth securities. 

The Agreement also provides that 
the Commonwealth shall pay to the 
states an amount equal to the per 
capita payments for 1926-1927. In 
addition there is established a sinking 
fund for the existing debts, amounting 
to three-eighths per cent of these debts, 
of which the Commonwealth is to pay 
one third (one-eighth per cent). The 
sinking fund for new debt is to be 
one-half per cent, of which the 
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Commonwealth will pay one half 
(one-quarter per cent) and the state 
concerned, the other half. The Agree- 
ment, which operates for a period of 
fifty-eight years, was validated by 
Act of Parliament in 1929. The 
Commonwealth’s liability for interest 
payments under the Aci totals 
£7,600,000. 

It is difficult to come to an estimate 
of the effect of the Agreement on state 
finances, but assuming that the popula- 
tion increases at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum, the states will, for a portion 
of the time, receive more than they 
would under the per capita payments. 
Professor Copland and Mr. C. H. 
Wickens (Commonwealth Statistician) 
have come to substantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that the states will 
gain for about fifteen years, and will 
thereafter be paid less than they 
would have been paid under the sys- 
tem of per capita payments.! Since all 
states do not grow at the same rate, 
there will also be differential gains, but 
these are extremelv difficult to estimate. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE AGREEMENT 


A point of interest in the present 
position is the discovery of an unsus- 
pected weakness in the Financial 
Agreement of 1927. Under tae Agree- 
ment the Commonwealth undertakes 
the responsibility for all debts to 
bondholders, and the decision of New 
south Wales to default, therefore, 
throws the burden of interest payments 
for that state on the shoulders of the 
Commonwealth (Government. While 
the risk of ultimate default on part of 
the state is not considered great, the 
defect in the Agreement, which has 
no provision for punitive measures, is 
causing uneasiness, and has led to an 
agitation in some quarters for its abro- 
gation. There is also dissatisfaction 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Con- 
stitution, p. 198. 


with other features of the Agree- 
ment. ‘The provision to regulate allo- 
cations to states on the average 
borrowings of past years when the full 
amount required is not available, is, 
in the present financial stringency, 
working to the detriment of states 
which in the past have seriously at- 
tempted to restrict their loan expendi- 
ture. 

Furthermore, there is a belief among 
the states that have taken serious 
measures to put their financial houses 
in order, that they could get any money 
they might require if they were free 
from the ties that bind them to their 
profligate brethren. There is probably 
not as much in this contention as is 
thought by those who hold it, but there 
is something to be said for the old 
system of separate securities for the 
states, especially on the London mar- 
ket. Investors have a habit of spread- 
ing their risks, and will not invest large 
sums in one type of security. How- 
ever, even the critics of the Agreement 
admit its good points, and while several 
State Governments are demanding 
amendments, its complete abrogation 
does not seem likely. 


UI. DIFFICULTIES oF SMALL STATES 


At this point it will be well to con- 
sider the financial difficulties from 
which the less populous states have 
been suffering. The States of Western 
Australia and Tasmania have always 
found difficulties in carrying on with- 
out some special assistance from the 
Commonwealth, and the State of 
South Australia has also in recent 
years found itself in difficulties. 

How far these difficulties are due to 
Commonwealth policy and how far 
to geographical causes is difficult to 
determine; but there can be no dispute 
about the fact that Commonwealth 
policy has had an adverse effect on the 
finances of these states. The chief 
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diffculty is to be found in the tariff 
policy of the Commonwealth, which 
is increasingly one of high protection. 
Protected manufactures will naturally 
tend to congregate in the more popu- 
lous eastern states, notably Victoria 
and New South Wales with their large 
cities; and the outlying and more 
sparsely populated states must rely 
chiefly on agricultural, pastoral, and 
mineral production. The products of 
these primary industries are largely 
exported, and are therefore not pro- 
tected. 

If e tariff policy cost nothing, these 
states would not be much worse off; 
their losses would be limited to the 
losses of benefits accruing to protected 
production. But unfortunately the 
costs of protection are heavy and will 
tend to fall on export production, since 
protected industries and those with 
natural shelter in the home market 
will have considerable ability to shift 
the costs. So heavily have these 
costs pressed on export industries that 
many of these have in turn been forced 
to seex protection. Particularly is this 
the case with export industries em- 
ployirg a proportionately great amount 
of labour. Queensland agricultural 
produrts have for some time received 
the benefit of Commonwealth protec- 
tion as g part of the “White Australia” 
policy, and therefore Queensland comes 
to be classed with the manufacturing 
states rather than with those relying 
` chiefly on primary products for their 
incomes. 

No direct measure of these disabil- 
ities 13 possible, nor is it possible to 
say how far the difficulties of a state 
are due to geographical factors, such 
as remoteness from the great centres 
of population or inferior resources. 
But a jederation cannot be entirely free 
from responsibility for the effects of 
geographical factors on the prosperity 
ofa state. The more prosperous states 
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will set a standard of expenditure which 
the less prosperous cannot afford but 
are forced to undertake. Tasmania 
and Western Australia, for instance, 
could not have gone in for the war 
and defence expenditure that has been 
undertaken on their behalf by the 
Commonwealth, had they not been 
members of the Federation. Nor 
would they have considered themselves 
able to afford as much on old-age and 
invelid pensions as they now spend 
as members of the Commonwealth. 

This type of expenditure has been 
inaugurated by the Commonwealth 
under pressure chiefly from the more 
prosperous states, and as a result of 
the bouyant state of Commonwealth 
revenue. In so far as it is due to the 
latter cause, the fault lies in the giving 
up Ly the states of too many important 
sources of revenue, without a cor- 
responding taking over of functions by 
the Commonwealth. The states still 
retain the more important primary 
functions of government, and if the 
Federal Government takes more reve- 
nue from a state than it can afford to 
spend on such functions as the Federal 
Government controls, the state finds 
itself with insufficient revenue to 
provide for the more important serv- 
ices, which have to be starved. 

These arguments have been repeat- 
edly used in claims by the small states 
for financial assistance from the Com- 
monwealth,’ and have been accepted 
by Federal commissions enquiring into 
the difficulties of these states. But in 
no case have recommendations for 
special grants been based solely on the 
disadvantages due to Federal laws. 
The recommendations have in each 
instance been based on the fact that 
the state in question was unable to 
carry out its functions adequately. 
The reason for this is chiefly that the 
difficulties do not lend themselves to 
measurement, and that 
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no test can be applied to applications for 
relief other than the test whether the state is 
in a financial position to carry out its func- 
tions, and whether it is taxing its own peo- 
ple at a sufficiently high rate, having in 
view the danger of driving producers... 
to other states.? 


IV. SPECIAL GRANTS TO SMALL STATES 


Special grants to these states have 
been a feature of Commonwealth 
financial policy since 1910. Under the 
Surplus Revenue Act of that year a 
special grant was awarded Western 
Australia for ten years. The grant 
was to be £250,000 for the first year, 
diminishing by £10,000 each year. In 
1912 a grant of £95,000 was given to 
Tasmania under similar conditions, 
and in 1924 another £85,000 was 
granted, this grant to continue for four 
years, but to diminish by £17,000 for 
each year. In 1928 there was a 
special investigation into the finances 
of ‘Tasmania, and an annual grant of 
£378,000 for two years from July, 1926 
resu.ted, and in 1928 an annual grant 
of £250,000 was given for five years. 
Western Australia was given special 
payments of £300,000 per annum for 
five years, from 1926. Since then 
South Australia has been given a 
grant of £500,000 for two years, and 
was last year awarded £1,000,000. 

The change in the principle of these 
grants is important. The first grants 


were obviously given in the belief 


that the difficulties of these states were 
tem>orary — a belief which persisted 
even after a trial of ten years. The 
principle has, however, been aban- 
doned in the grants of the last few 
years, but there is still no recognition 
that the disabilities are likely to be 
permanent. Nor has there as yet 
been laid down any set of principles 
by which the magnitude of future 
grants may be determined. Every 


2 Eeport of the Royal Commission on the Con- 
stitution, p. 202. 


commission investigating the finances 
of a state has stressed the necessity 
for the determination of general prin- 
ciples, but none has as yet had the 
courage or the ability to lay down 
anything that might serve as a guid- 
ance for the future. 

The mode of procedure by special 
investigations has also been seriously 
questioned, and repeated recommenda- 
tions have been made for a permanent 
semi-judicial body to regulate the 
financial relations of the Common- 
wealth and the states. The suggestion 
has been made that an Interstate 
Commission should be appointed, 
charged with the duty of regulating 
commercial and financial relations 
between the states. Such a body is, in 
fact, mandatory under the Constitu- 
tion, and one was appointed under an 
Act of 1912, which is still in existence. 
But the Commission ceased to exist in 
1922, when the terms of appointment 
of the then members came to an end. 

Such a body, able to make a con- 
tinuous study of financial relations 
and of the special disabilities imposed 
on certain states by Federal legislation, 
is certainly necessary. The methods 
of the past are wasteful and lead no- 
where. Special investigations have 
been found costly, and the resulting 
recommendations have, as often as not, 
been set aside for political reasons. 
The only real remedy lies in a recogni- 
tion that Commonwealth subsidies 
to the states on a population basis are 
unreasonable, and that apportionment 
by a nonpolitical body on principles 
which take into account the relative 
wealth and the taxable capacity of the 
states and the unequal incidence of 
Federal law is more likely to achieve 
justice. 


V. Tae Pusuc Dest 


The public debt of Australia, which 
has risen from £69 per head of popula- 
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tion in 1914 to £178 per head in 1929, 
has come in for a great deal of criticism 
in the last few years, and this criticism 
has naturally been strengthened by the 
present crisis. Opinion in Australia 
has ranged, and still ranges, from the 
statement that “Australia is living 
upon borrowed money” to the belief 
that still larger annual sums of loan 
money can be profitably used for the 
development of our resources. The 
growth of the public debt since 1914 is 
shown in Table I. 
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to have increased in the same propor- 
tion as national debt, the margin for 
saving seems to have increased to a 
greater extent than the annual accre- 
tions to the debt. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the growing proportion of 
internal to external debt. In 1914 the 
internal debt was barely half as great 
as the external, while in 1929 the 
internal debt had reached nearly the 
same figure, despite the great growth 
in external debt. This shows an 
increasing ability of the Australian 


TABLE I.—Pusuc Dust oF COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 1914-1920? 
(Total Debt in Lmillions) 





While the debt has grown enor-. 


mously, there are many features that 
serve to discount the feeling that 
Australia has shouldered an unbear- 
able burden. First of all, a young 
country must of necessity get into debt, 
if it pursues a virile policy of devel- 
opment. The development may be 
hasty, and go too far, but it has to be 
undertaken, and debt must result. 
Secondly, there has been a great in- 
crease in national income and national 
wealth. While this does not appear 


Debt per 
Head of 
Population 


68 6 
76.7 
92.5 
108.1 
182 4 
135.8 
145 2 
151.8 
158 9 
159 2 
163 7 
162.4 
187 8 
168 2 
174.2 
173.2 


people to bear its own development 
costs. The difficulties of the present 
year are real, but they are by no means 
entirely due to past loan policy, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
Australia cannot surmount them. 


UNPRODUCTIVH EXPENDITURE 
While the features so far mentioned 
are encouraging, there are other aspects 
of Australian loan policy which cannot 


3 Source, Finance Bulletin, No. 20, Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Stat:stics. 
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be treated lightly. The war debt, 
which is a dead-weight burden, reached 
its greatest dimensions in 1922, but is 
still heavy. But this is not all the 
debt which cannot earn interest and 
therefore has to be provided for from 
taxation. The Commonwealth Audi- 
tor-General shows that about 42 per 
cent of interest on debt other than war 
debt has to be found by taxation, but 
this does not lead us far. Interest on 
money borrowed for road construction 
has to be paid from taxation, but 
special taxes are imposed, and the road 
construction may in any case pay for 
itself in increased tax-paying capacity. 

But there are other ways of showing 
that all Australian loan expenditure 
on public works has not been so produc- 
tive as it might have been. Taking 
the working of the Australian railways 
in the decade ended June, 1929 as 
an example, full interest was paid on 
only two thirds of the average capital, 
the remaining £81m. being lost capital 
not written off. Although accurate 
figures are not available the same may 


be said of other public works, such as 
roads, harbour works, irrigation, and 
land settlement by Government aid. 
The loss of railway capital is not seri- 
ous, the disturbing aspect being that 
no effort has been made to write it off. 
It appears, therefore, that Australia 
might profitably be a little less eager 
in the future to spend loan money on 
unproductive works, but there is no 
need to regard the position as alarming. 
The present crisis is due to past loan 
policy in two respects. In the first 
place, the sudden cutting off of over- 
seas loans is due to uneasiness in 
London over Australia’s loan policy, 
and the dropping of loan expenditure 
in Australia has resulted in large addi- 
tions to unemployed figures. In the 
second place, the burden of interest 
payments becomes heavy in a time of 
low export prices. But the reduced 
export prices in themselves and the 
failure of some Australian governments 
to live within their reduced incomes 
must bear the greater share of the 
burden, and are more fundamental. 


State Enterprises and Their Organisation 


By Hon. F. W. EGGLESTON 


this article the main principles 
upon which state enterprises have 
been established and maintained are 
stated, but it has been possible in the 
spaceallotted totreat in detail only those 
enterprises of the State of Victoria. 


I. Varnmrigs or State ÅCTION 


The origin of state enterprises in 
Australia is explained in the article on 
“Australian Loan and Developmental 
Policy.” Here we are concerned with 
the typical machinery and organisation 
which grew up to carry out such 
activities. 

State policy throughout Australia 
presents 2 picture of extraordinary 
variety. Queensland and Western 
Australia have indulged in experiments 
with many different kinds of under- 
takings, but did not enter upon the 
necessary preliminary detailed exami- 
nation into ways and means. New 
South Wales has been less expansive 
and, having a larger and more compact 
population, more successful. South 
Australia has followed rather along the 
lines of Victoria, but climatic condi- 
tions have caused her carefully or- 
ganised schemes to go awry. In 
Victoria, state utilities have been well 
planned and the practice has been so 
systematic that her enterprises have 
done remarkably well. She has 
avoided to a large extent the more 
dangerous experiments such as retail 
shops and competitive undertakings 
and has preferred to run services likely 
to become monopolies. 

So throughout Australia we find 
every type of organisation, from de- 
partmental management to independ- 
ent bodies; there are departmental 
committees and boards, statutory com- 
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mittees, elected boards, and statutory 
corporations. Some state instrumen- 
talities do not carry on business, but 
perform some other economic purpose. 
Thus there are the Industries Assist- 
ance Board (Western Australia), the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
(Queensland), the Develapment and 
Migration Commission, and the Com- 
mittee of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (Commonwealth). State 
banking of various kinds i3 an impor- 
tant form of enterprise in each state. 
Pools have been set up in an attempt 
to solve the marketing problem for 
primary products. In different states 
one may find state-owned coal mines, 
retail shops, agricultural colleges, dock- 
yards, meat works, housing schemes, 
and so forth. Railways and develop- 
mental schemes are common to all. 


II. ADMINISTRATION OF STATH 
ENTERPRISES 

To organise this multiplicity of enter- 
prises a multiplicity of methods have 
been used. The main proklems to be 
faced are those of political and finan- 
cial control. Where an enterprise is 
managed directly by a Government 
department its officials are likely to be 
political rather than industrial experts. 
Their work is open to much public 
criticism, which may result in drastic 
changes in policy with the election of 
successive Parliaments. Under such a 
system officials cannot have much ini- 
tiative, and therefore cannot be held 
responsible for the success or the fail- 
ure of the undertaking. In spite, of 
these factors, many departmental ac- 
tivities (e.g., the Victorian State Acci- 
dent Assurance Office and the Titles 
Office) have been very successful. 
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The second main problem is that of 
financial control. Many even of the 
greater public enterprises, such as the 
railways, have no independent funds, 
but have to obtain grants from the 
Treasury. Experience shows that to 
carry on a well-planned developmental 
policy covering a period of years, an 
undertaking must know exactly where 
it stands financially. Financial de- 
pendence has led to work being started 
and then abandoned because the 
necessary money was not available. 

These factors were not allowed for 
wher enterprises were first organised. 

The elaboration of an orderiy and con- 
sistent policy of administration, free from 
ambiguities and with a recognition of the 
distinct and separete nature of trading en- 
terpr-ses has yet to be made and applied.: 

At first when an enterprise was 
taken over by the state, the Minister 
in charge of the particular department 
would detail members of the staff torun 
the business. The organisation of a 
government department is unsuited for 
an industrial enterprise because the 
need for maintaining political control 
and preventing speculation and risk 
taking is destructive of business ini- 
tiative. So it was necessary to find 
more efficient ways of management. 
While some departmental activities 
remeéin, other departments have di- 
rectors with some executive independ- 
ence, and there are departmental 
boards, statutory committees with 
special functions detailed by the legis- 
lature, and, lastly, the independent 
corporation created to perform an 
independent function. 


THH STATUTORY CORPORATION 
The most important development in 
the organisation of the public services 
is the statutory corporation. This 


has been most completely developed in. 


Victoria. It is of great interest to 
1 Brigden, International Labour Review, 1927. 
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political and social students, since 
throughout the world publicists are 
seeking an agency which will not be 
subject to the limitations of political 
control, to undertake work for the state. 
The main features of the statutory 
corporation are: (1) independent exist- 
ence of the instrumentality; (2) execu- 
tive initiative and discretion within 
the charter and the powers of the 
enabling act; ($) the appointment of 
experts as full-time officers who do the 
work of the corporation and who 
exercise executive powers.. Different 
statutory corporations vary in consti- 
tution and the degree of independence, 
and these variations are important. 


EXECUTIVE 


The directorate of a statutory cor- 
poration may consist either of full- 
time executives or citizens sitting like a 
board of directors. These are usually 
nominated by the Government. In 
some cases qualifications may be neces- 
sary; i.e., they must represent a par- 
ticular interest or belong to a certain 
profession. Sometimes the boards are 
elected or nominated by other bodies. 
Thus, members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Melbourne) are ap- 
pointed by the suburban municipal 
councils. 


TENURE 


The tenure of directors or managers 
may be for a fixed period, but the 
practice varies. They may hold office 
quamdiu se bene gesserit, i.e., for life. 
Sometimes the Government has power 
of removal without giving any reason, 
or again removal may be only for cause, 
or on an address in one or both Houses 
of Parliament. 

In some cases there is power of sus- 
pension, but if the suspension is not 
confirmed by Parliament the officer is 
restored. ‘here is always some power 
of removal for an ‘officer who has be- 
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trayed his trust. Where positions are 
elective, the tenure is of course for a 
period, and there is no power of re- 
moval except for cause. 


FINANCH 


The financial basis and powers of 
these enterprises vary too: They may 
have an endowment or fund to manage 
independently, or they may have only 
assets or equipment on which they can 
borrow. The state may not consider 
either course available but may supply 
funds as they are needed. 


CONNECTION WITH THE TREASURY 


The state may create a corporation 
and raise loans for it. If it is a de- 
velopmental activity and unable to 
pay its way, every deficiency must be 
made up from the state budget. The 
undertaking is therefore tied to the 
Treasury for money, its receipts paid 
into it, and its expenses disbursed 
therefrom. Its independence is thus 
distinctly qualified. But independent 
management through a definite finan- 
cial provision, is vital to the success of 
an enterprise. ‘The efficiency of certain 
Victorian municipal activities has been 
largely due to this independence. The 
Melbourne Harbour Trust, among 
others, raises money on the credit of its 
undertakings and charges. The man- 
agers are personally responsible and 
take care to be within limits. Devel- 
opmental utilities such as the Closer 
settlement Board, the Railways Com- 
missioners, the State Rivers and Water 
Supply, and others are not in this posi- 
tion and none has been consistently 
able to pay its way. 

It is state policy to take nonbusiness 
risks in developing the country by 
means of railways, road, irrigation, or 
land settlement. The managers are 
chronically dependent on the Treasury 
and are not responsible. 

There is a curious anomaly in the 
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position of the Closer Settlement 
Board. Its loans are raised through 
the state but it has separate funds. 
The Act directs that all money shall be 
paid into and all payments out of the 
closer settlement fund. Closer settle- 
ment has been almost invariably a 
financial failure in Victoria. The loans 
have been spent on buying land and 
making advances to settlers. Settlers, 
however, have'not always repaid ad- 
vances in the provided instalments; 
hence the funds become deficient and 
interest has to be paid by raising new 
loans. ‘The funds are not included in 
the budget and have not come under 
Parliamentary review. Hence the 
principle of financial responsibility 
has been so confused that the maximum 
of unsoundness has resulted. 


CONTROL OF STAFF 


Most state activities have control 
over the recruiting and dismissing of 
their staff. The railways, however, 
employ a huge staff which has been 
able to obtain various protective pro- 
visions by legislation. Railway Dis- 
cipline and Railway Wage Fixing 
Boards are in operation. The Railway 
Commissioners have power of dismissal 
and have been able to stimulate the 
spirit of service'so that a high degree of 
efficiency has resulted. In most en- 
abling acts, the employment of men 
over a certain salary, the appointment 
of new officers, and promotion are 
subject to control by the Minister. 


t POLITICAL CONTROL 


The attempt to eliminate political 
control: from public undertakings in 
Victoria has not been altogether success- 
ful. Some final authority is necessary 
to determine questions of policy and 
to appoint managers. Unfortunately 
there is an almost irresistitle desire to 
interfere in smaller matters. Hence 
the Minister or Governor-in-Council 
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(i.e the Cabinet) has considerable 
powers of control. Thus, authority 
must be obtained for signing contracts 
above a certain amount, usually £500 
or £1,000. The Government may also 
have power to insist that local rather 
than imported materials shall be 
purchased. 


IM. Monicrpat ADMINISTRATION 

In considering enterprises, municipal 
undertakings should be distinguished 
from those directly organised by the 
state. Throughout the evolution of 
municipal government, the corporate 
form has usually been adopted for 
municipalities: councillors are elected 
by ratepayers. Very small munici- 
palities are the rule in Australia. The 
system has been criticised because the 
problems handled transcend municipal 
boundaries, but it has been singularly 
successful. The intimate touch be- 
tweenratepayer and councillor hasledto 
honest and economical administration. 
This has made up for the efficiency 
lost owing to the smallness of the unit. 

Some more extended unit, however, 
was necessary in the great cities of 
Australia. Melbourne, for instance, 
would in any other part of the world 
be governed by one large council, but 
instead it is split up into between 
thirty and forty municipalities, each 
with its own council, staff and equip- 
ment, and buildings. The fact that 
there was a corporate life which could 
not find expression in these small units 
led to a demand for an organ covering 
the whole area, and the Greater Mel- 
bourne Municipality was suggested. 
The suburban councils are, however, 
strong and sufficiently well established 
in public opinion to resist the demand. 
But small local councils could not 
handle general public services, such as 
water supply, sewerage, and harbours. 
This problem has been met by the 
establishment of ad hoc corporations, 
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each taking a service or group of 
services. In most countries these 
would be managed by a committee of 
the council and would be open to the 
objections to departmental manage- 
ment. In Melbourne, statutory: cor- 
porations are used. ‘These boards vary 
in constitution and character. Some 
are representative, e.g., the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works; 
others are nominated, e.g., the Mel- 
bourne and Metropolitan Tramways 
Board. Generally they conform to 
the description given in Section IT. 


IV. VICTORIAN State ENTERPRISES 


Victoria affords the best opportunity 
of studying the workings of state 
enterprises (Table I). The principle 
adopted is that only services of a gen- 
eral nature likely to become monopolies 
shall be taken over. Usually a statu- 
tory corporation is set up, more or less 
Independent of political control, and 
given power to run the service. Some 
small activities in Victoria are run by 
Government departments. The chief 
of these are the beet sugar factory at 
Maffra and the Government Cool 
Stores. There is a State Coal Mine 
managed by the Victorian Railways 
Commissioners, who constitute a statu- 
tory commission. Smaller undertak- 
ings are: the state sawmill and timber 
seasoning works, run by the Forests 
Commission; certain state farms; wire 
netting factories under the Prison 
Department; and farms managed by 
the Education Department for ele- 
mentary agricultural education. Most 
of these make small losses. 

Further light can best be thrown on 
the Victorian system by reviewing the 
several undertakings. The main ones 
are as follows: 

1. Developmental Activities 

(a) Closer Settlement Board 
(b) Victorian Railways Commis- 
sion 
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‘e) State Rivers and Water Sup- 
ply Commission 
d) Country Roads Board 
e) Forestry Commission 
2. General Economic Functions 
(a) State Accident and Assurance 
Office 
(b) Titles Office 
(c) State Electricity Commission 
(d) State Savings Bank 
8. Municipal Utilities 
(a) Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works 
(b) Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramways Board 
(c) Melbourne Harbour Trust 
(d) Metropolitan Fire Brigades 
Board 
4. Social Functions 
(a) Licences Reduction Board 
(b) Hospital and Charities Board 
In a footnote a list is given of state 
enterprises in Australia. This is not 


exhaustive, but gives the chief under- 


takings.? 

2 Commonwealth. Railways; Post; Telegraph; 
Telephone; Radio; Commonwealth Bank; Com- 
monwealth Oil Refineries (partly). 

Victoria, Given in the text. 

New South Wales. Railways and Tramways; 
Sydney Harbour Trust; Metropclitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board; Government In- 
‘surance Office; Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Board; Savings Bank; Dockyard, Walsh Island; 
Brickworks; Tourist Bureau and Resorts; 
Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works; 
Metal Quarnes; Irrigation; and several inopera- 
tive undertakings. 

Queensland. Stations; Butchers Shops (being, 
disposed of); Fish Supply; Cannery; Produce 
Agency; Hamilton Cold Stores; Railways; Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Sowth Australia. Railways; Waterworks and 
Sewers; Savings Bank; Harbours and Marine; 
Irrigation; Forests. 

West Australia. Agricultural Bank; Rail- 
ways and Tramways; Steamship Service; Imple- 
ment Works; Wyndham Meat Works; Electric 
Power Station; Water and Sewerage; Forests; 
Harbour Trusts; Insurance; Albany Cold Stores 
and Butter Factory. 

Tasmania. Railways; Hydroelectric Sup- 
ply; Tasmanian Government Shipping Depart- 
ment; Insurance; Agricultural Bank. 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT BOARD 


This Board manages the schemes for 
the purchase and settlement of land 
(a) for returned soldiers, and (b) for 
civilian settlers. There are three mem- 
bers, all ex-Civil Servants. The staff 
is recruited from the public service and 
some members do public service and 
settlement work jointly. It has no 
loan authority but has funds under its 
own control. Closer. settlement has 
an unfortunate history in Victoria, for 
the state takes on a responsibility 
which it cannot discharge. It decides 
the area of the allotment, the capital to 
be invested and so forth, and hence 
becomes responsible for successful set- 
tling. Experience shows that unless 
the settler bears the full responsibility 
himself, he is almost certain to fail. 


STATE RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY 
COMMISSION : 


This is a body of three commission- 
ers, a chairman—who is an executive 
officer with administrative experience— 
and two engineers. It has complete 
control of staff, but its finance is tied 
to the Treasury. It is responsible for 
the head works and distribution of 
water and also for the settlement of 
people on the land. It has never been 
financially successful, because its rates 
are less than cost, and the interest 
rates it charges less than those at which 
it can borrow. Irrigation has added 
to the wealth of the community and 
maintained population on the land, but 
irrigators have not paid the full cost of 
the service received. The irrigation 
works are of an extraordinary com- 
plexity. There are 10,000 miles of 
channels and storage capacity to the 
extent of 2,000,000 acre feet. The 
engineering and’ administrative prob- 
lems of the Commission have been well 
handled. As a settlement authority 


‘ it has had difficulties and the crops 
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grown on irrigated land have been 
difficult to market. 


VICTORIAN RAILWAYS COMMISSION 


The Victorian railways have an 
invested capital of £73,000,000, and 
over 4,000 miles of line. There are 
three Commissioners, all with tech- 
nical qualifications. They control the 
staff, which has many privileges. The 
Commissioners have executive inde- 
pendence, but may be controlled by a 
written minute from the Government, 
when any loss must be borne by the 
Treasuzer. The policy has been to 
build reilways in advance of oo 
so losses are common. 


THE COUNTRY ROADS BOARD 


This Board was established to make 
roads in districts outside the jurisdic- 
tion of small municipalities. It there- 
fore takes over and constructs main and 
developmental roads and maintains 
state highways. There are three mem- 
bers, two with clerical qualifications, 
and an engineer. ‘The Board has con- 
trol of staff and separate funds, but no 

independent loan authority. 


THE FORESTRY COMMISSION 


The Forestry Commission is a statu- 
tory corporation having the care and 
the administration of forests and forest 
development. It 1s managed by three 
Commissioners, two of whom are not 
forestry experts. It has complete 
contro] of its staff, and a complicated 
financia. connection with the Treasury 
which is hard to explain, has nothing to 
recommend it, and prevents financial 
responsibility from falling on the Com- 
mission. In forestry the economic 
cycle extends over the period of one 
life, and work is done for succeeding 
generations. Therefore, it is pecul- 
iarly the function of a state organisa- 
tion wizh security and continuity. 
Victorian forestry has many enemies, 


: ciency. 
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and its history is one long conflict with 


- settlers and the lands department. 


THE STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION 


The State Electricity Commission 
has one full-time and three part-time 
Commissioners. Other enterprises in- 
clude the State Accident Assurance 
Office, the Titles Office, and the State 
Savings Bank.’ It has control over its 
staff and fairly complete independence, 
but gets its loans from the state. ‘This 
is because its function is the exploita- 
tion of fuel and water power to generate 
electricity, and as it has been in an 
experimental stage it might not have 
been possible to raise funds on the 
credit of the assets. The deficiencies 
for irrigation services were made up by 
the state, but the Treasurer refused to 
do this for the Electricity Commission. 
Hence, the original losses of interest 
and the deficiencies in revenue had to 
be made up by the Commission by 
borrowing so that capitalisation was 
increased by £1,000,000. In spite of 
this, it pays its way. 


MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 

Municipal activities are in a strong 
position. City development has been 
a marked feature of Australian social 
life and it has been favoured by both 
geographic and economic factors. 
Thus, city public services have been 
prosperous and have not needed the 
same assistance and subsidies as have 
rural undertakings. Municipal activi- 
ties have been exceedingly well man- 
aged. Whether we take partially 
elected bodies such as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or nominated bodies 
such as the Melbourne Harbour Trust, 
we find the same economy and eff- 
Elective boards are less liable 
to interference from the Government, 
the system of indirect election having 


3 For the last, see ‘“The Finance of Industry: 
Banking and Credit,” in this volume. 
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proved most satisfactory, as the nom- 
inating bodies elect their ablest men. 
The policy of the central boards 1s thus 
cautious and economical, for if it were 
not, the responsibility would fall on 
the municipal councils which elect 
them. 

Of these bodies the Melbourne 
Harbour Trust is freest from political 
control, and its financial results are 
remarkable. It has a sinking fund for 
repayment of loans, and at least 30 
per cent of its capital expenditure has 
been made out of revenue. It is highly 
eficient. The Tramways Board, with 
its huge staff, suffers more from Gov- 
ernment interference. Its financial 
position has been gravely compromised 
by Government attempts to secure 
part of its revenue to relieve the 


Treasury. 


UNDERTAKINGS WITH A SOCIAL 
OBJHCTIVH 


The Licences Reduction Board is a 
statutory corporation to conduct both 
a judicial and an economic activity. 
It was formed in 1906 to regulate the 
number of hotels, which were in excess 
of requirements. Compensation had 
to be paid and an authority was re- 
quired to decide judicial questions and 
to collect and disburse compensation 
funds. A statutory corporation with 
three members was created and this 
has proved satisfactory. 

The Hospital and Charities Board 
is one of the most effective attempts to 
organise charity in the world. The 
Government grants about £300,000 a 
year to hospitals and charities. For- 
merly, any hospital could appeal for 
voluntary contributions, and claims 
were constantly conflicting. Some 
states ran hospitals as a Government 
department, but the officers were low- 
salaried men with low qualifications. 
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The Victorian Government wished to 
retain the voluntary system with the 
heads of the profession undertaking 
clinical work and instructing students. 
So the Hospitals and Charities Board 
was established to control charities, 
regulate appeals to the public, and 
advise the Government. It has a 
large membership nominated by the 
Government to represent various sec- 
tions of the public, and has been very 
successful. 


SUMMARY OF VICTORIAN EXPERIBNCH 


The following are the conclusions 
from Victorian experience in state 
enterprises: 

(i) As a rule, economic State enter- 
prises cannot be managed depart- 
mentally. 

(ii) The statutory corporation is the 
only workable method, and its success 
depends on its independence from po- 
litical control. 

(iii) For municipal enterprises, stat- 

utory corporations elected or nomi- 
nated by municipal units are most 
satisfactory. 
_ (iv) The chief weakness in Victorian 
state enterprises is the attempt to de- 
velop the country regardless of finan- 
cial cost. 

(v) It is not possible to make state 
enterprises completely secure from 
political interference. This would ap- 
pear in appointments and in legislation 
to control the board. 

(vi) If state undertakings coild be 
secured from political interference they 
might work satisfactorily from an 
administrative view. Objections might 
be raised to the withdrawal of a large 
section of economic activity from in- 
dividual responsibility. Furthermore, 
there is a tendency for state employ- 
ees to use political power to advance 
their interests. 


The Constitution and Economic Policy 


By K. H. Banery, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.) 
Professor of Public Law, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia 


HE reader will already have de- 

cided that in no country, except 
perhaps Russia, are politics and eco- 
nomics so intimately connected, and 
do governments play so significant a 
part in the economic life of the com- 
munity, asin Australia. Almost every 
contributor has been concerned more 
or less directly with - governmental 
action. 


I. Tee CONSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 


In any such country, a complete 
survey of the economic position would 
necessarily involve an enquiry into the 
working of the machinery of politics. 
In a federal community the enquiry 
must go fa>ther, and include also some 
study of the constitution itself; for the 
question is not merely whether there 
has been or should be governmental 
action, but which government has 
acted, or should act, or has legal power 
to act. Recourse must be had con- 
tinually to the fundamental law, in 
which the respective spheres of federal 
and local power are allotted and de- 
fined. The purpose of this article is 
to attempt in small compass a picture 
of Australian federalism, in so far as 
relevant to some of the major matters 
dealt with m this volume. 

The general scheme of Australian 
federalism is based on the Constitution 
of the Unrted States.! The Federal 
Legislature is confined to the subject 
matters expressly assigned to it, while 
the undefined residue belongs to the 
states. The division is safeguarded by 


1See Hunt, American Precedents in Australian 
Federation, passim. Columbia University Press, 
19380. 


restrictive provisions for amendment 
and by the power of the courts to de- 
clare invalid legislation inconsistent 
with the Constitution. Not only is 
the general Federal framework of the 
Constitution the same in both coun- 
tries, but there are great similarities in 
detail as well. 

American decisions, moreover, have 
played an important though dimin- 
ishing part in the interpretation of 
the Commonwealth Constitution. But 
differences between the two Constitu- 
tions, even In point of form, must not 
be overlooked; the differences in spirit 
have turned out to be fundamental. 
The Commonwealth Constitution is 
based on parliamentary, not on presi- 
dential government; that is part of 
Australia’s English inheritance. Of 
like descent is the absence of that dis- 
trust of legislatures which produced the 
“bills of rights” in the United States. 
Scarcely a limitation upon either 
Commonwealth or state legislatures 
but is traceable to the necessities of a 
federal system. 

Moreover, the legislative powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment are much greater than those of 
Congress. The fundamental powers 
are indeed the same—defence, taxa- 
tion, interstate and overseas trade and 
commerce, and immigration. But to 
these in the Commonwealth are added 
such matters as banking, insurance, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
invalid and old-age pensions, and mar- 
riage and divorce. More important 
still, the Commonwealth Constitution, 
while making interim arrangements for 
regulating the financial relations of 
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Commonwealth and states, leaves the 
financial position of the states ulti- 
mately at the mercy of the Common- 
wealth Parliament? 

Finally, the Australian theory of the 
state’s responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the country as well as for the 
regulation of industrial relations ex- 
plams the Commonwealth’s power to 
grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, and its power over 
some classes of industrial disputes. 

This division of powers still leaves 
the state sphere very large. It in- 
cludes intrastate trade and commerce, 
administration of justice, education, 
Crown lands (a term which to Austra- 
lians connotes the provision of railway 
and road facilities, and the promotion 
of development by irrigation and other 
land settlement schemes), and indus- 
trial regulation, whether by means of 
factory legislation or conciliation and 
arbitration laws or otherwise. 

In any modern community there 
would be the seeds of diffitulty in a 
division of powers like this. In particu- 
lar, the borderline between intrastate 
and interstate trade and commerce is 
of necessity obscure if not almost arbi- 
trary. But in Australia the situation 
has been complicated also by the ex- 
istence of a protectionist tariff and 
a collectivist theory of the functions 
of government. In any protectionist 
community, conditions of trade and 
of employment will be mseparably 
bound up with fiscal policy. Given 
also a protectionist community in 
which governments are expected to 
regulate conditions of trade and of em- 
ployment, and in which those condi- 
tions (but not fiscal policy) are partly 
under state and partly under Common- 
wealth control, conflict is inevitable. 
In the sphere of commerce and industry 
and development, the story of Australia 


1 See “Relation of Commonwealth and State 
Finance,” in this volume. | 
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has been that of a more or less continu- 
ous (and partly successful) struggle on 
the part of the Commonwealth to re- 
unite that which nature has made one 
flesh but the Constitution has put 
asunder. 


II. INDUSTRIAL REGULATION 
‘Questions of trade and commerce 
and questions of industrial regulation 


may be taken separately, beginning 
with the latter. The Australian peo- 
ple have been very sensitive to the argu- 


‘ment that a protective tariff enables a 


community to build up “fair and rea- 
sonable” working conditions, free from 
the “unfair” competition of goods pro- 
duced by underpaid labour. A tariff is 
in fact the counterpart of immigration 
restriction. But it is of course neces- 
sary to make certain that beneficent 
consequences do actually follow the 
enactment of a protective tariff. The 
strength of the Labour Party in Aus- 
tralian politics? ensured that steps 
would be taken, and that they would 
be political. 

Eventually, the strongest Common- 
wealth instrument has proved to be 
the Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion; but at first its jurisdiction was 
very restricted. Indeed it was origi- 
nally supposed that it would affect 
only seamen and shearers.4 The Com- 
monwealth therefore attempted to 
control industrial conditions through 
its exclusive-power of levying duties of 
excise. The Excise Tariff 1906 im- 
posed excise duties on agricultural 
machinery manufactured in Australia, 
but exempted machinery produced 
under approved labour conditions. 
This “new protection” would have 
enabled the Commonwealth to control 
industrial conditions throughout the 


3 See ‘Political Parties and Their Economic 
Policies,” in this volume. 

‘See “Regulation of Industrial Relations,” in 
this volume, 
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whole country. But the Act was de- 
clared invalid, on the ground, familiar 
in the United States, that theapparently 
unlimited power of the Commonwealth 
must be restricted by reference to an 
implied prohibition, derived from the 
federal nature of the Constitution, 
against trespassing upon the “reserved 
powers” of the states over intrastate 
industrial regulation. 

In 1909 the State Governments 
agreed to “refer” to the Common- 
wealth Parliament a portion of the 
purely intrastate industrial field. But 


the agreement proved abortive, and - 


when twenty years later a Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bruce, again asked the 
states to “refer” industrial matters 
to the Commonwealth for legislative 
action, he was met with a prompt 
refusal, 

The existing powers proving in- 
adequate for Commonwealth purposes 
and the states declining to take action 
to increase them, Commonwealth Gov- 
ernments sought additional powers 
from the people by way of referendum 
upon proposed alterations of the Con- 
stitution. Proposals were submitted 
by Labour Governments in 1911 and 
1918, and by anti-Labour Governments 
in 1919 and 1926. The necessary 
majorities were never obtained. 


JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF 
COMMONWHALTH POWER 
Judicial interpretation has, how- 
ever, given back to the Commonwealth 


muih of the held from which ¢hedec 


sion in Barger’s case seemed to exclude 


it. The results are traced in “Regu-. 


lation of Industrial Relations,” but the 
process itself is sufficiently remarkable 


to call for separate treatment.” The- 


8 The King v. Barger (1908) 6 Commonwealth 
Law Reports 41. : 


t Under Sec. 61 (XX XVII). 
7 See Holman, The Australian Constitution, p. 
83 ff. 
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relevant power is one “with respect to 
conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one state.” In some directions, 
the High Court has indeed emphasised 
the limitations upon this power. It 
has given to “conciliation” and “ arbi- 
tration” a rather narrow meaning, 
thus limiting the nature and the scope 
of the expedients which may be adopted 
for securing industrial peace. Machin- 
ery for instance such as the Whitley 
Councils, familiar in Great Britain, 
could not be set up under the Com- 
monwealth Constitution; there. must 
be an actual dispute in being or im- 
pending before the Commonwealth 
power comes into operation at all. 
“ Arbitration,” again, is held to involve 
something in the nature of a judicial 
determination, after hearing, between 
disputants; the award of an arbitrator 
is held to bind only the actual dis- 
putants themselves; hence the Parlia- 
ment has been unable to give to the 
awards of the court the effect of a 
“common rule” operating upon an 
industry as a whole.’ 

The High Court has, however, in- 
terpreted other parts of this grant of 
power very liberally. Two points 
stand out. One is the way in which 
the essential elements of an interstate 
dispute, on which the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth court is founded, have 
been gradually scaled down, till the 
mere service of a “log” of demands by 
employees federally organised upon 
employers who reject the demands is 
sufficient to give the court jurisdiction. 
The word “industrial,” too, has under- 
gone extension, to include the disputes 


s The Bootmakers’ case (1910) 11 Common- 
wealth Law Reports 311. On the limited mean- 
ing of conciliation and arbitration see Australian 
Rauways Unton v. Victorian Railways Commits- 
stoners (1981) Argus Law Reports, 37, see esp. 
p. 56. 
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of musicians and bank clerks with their 
employers. 

The second point referred to above 
depends on the history of the princi- 
ples adopted by the High Court in 
interpreting the Constitution. It soon 
became clear that unless the court 
could make an award binding upon 
state enterprises, its efforts at preserv- 
ing industrial peace would be seriously 
curtailed. But from the beginning 
the High Court held, deliberately 
followmg American precedents, that 
the doctrine of the immunity of instru- 
mentalities applied to the Common- 
wealth Constitution as clearly as to 
that of the United States. In 1907 
the Court of Arbitration was accord- 
ingly held to have no jurisdiction to 
make an award binding state railways 
—the greatest and most important of 
the state instrumentalities.° 


CHANGE OF POLICY IN 1920 


In 1920, however, the earlier deci- 
siors were reviewed; !° all doctrines of 
implied prohibitions, based on the 
federal nature of the Constitution and 
upon American precedents, were dis- 
carded. The true method of ascer- 
taining state powers was declared to be, 
first, to give to the relevant grant of 
Commonwealth power its full, natural, 
ordinary meaning, and then to attribute 
the residue to the state. If the Com- 
monwealth abused its powers to the 
injury of the states, the remedy was 
political and lay in the hands of the 
electors. There was nothing in the 
express words of the conciliation and 
arbitration power to exclude state in- 
strumentalities from its scope, and the 
Railway Servants’ case was definitely 
overruled. 


? State Railway Servants’ Case ha 4 Com- 
momwvealth Law Reports 488. 

10 The Engineers’ Case (1920) 28 Common- 
wealth Law Reports 129. 

See also Australian Railways Union Case, 
note 8 supra. 
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The exercise of this new power since 
1920 has added materially to the finan- 
cial burdens of the states and has 
helped to produce, in several cases, 
the dependence on Commonwealth 
assistance explained in “Relation of 
Commonwealth and State Finance.” It 
was, moreover, only a natural corollary 
of the decision m the Engineers’ case 
that an award of the Commonwealth 
Court of Arbitration, operating as it 
does under Commonwealth law, should 
override a state law.” 

It is, however, easy to exaggerate the 
extent to which judicial interpretation 
has put industrial matters within Com- 
monwealth control. Not only is the 
power subject to the limitations al- 
ready noticed; not only is it an indirect 
power; it can be exercised not at the 
will of the Parliament or even the court, 
but only at the will of organised in- 
dustry. In some states, the court has 
very little control. The industrial 
puzzle presented by the Constitution 
has not yet been solved. 


Ui. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


“Trade and commerce” are likewise 
divided between Commonwealth and 
states. This is a sphere which Ameri- 
can experience has made familiar, and 
the sections follow closely the American 
model, though with the addition of 
some specific grants of power already 
mentioned (e.g., bills of exchange), 
which enable the Commonwealth to 
legislate even intrastate. The Royal 
Commission on the Commonwealth 
Constitution remarked in 1929 that 


as the states of the Commonwealth are, on 
the average, larger than those of the United 
States and have their own coastlines, and 
as much of the trade and commerce of 
Australia in manufactured goods is in the 
capital cities of the states, which are large 
centres of population, and between the 


12 Clyde Engineering Works v. Cowburn (1926) 
87 Commonwealth Law Reports 468, 
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capital city and the rest of a state, the 
powers of the Commonwealth Parliament 
are in fact more restricted in this respect 
than those of Congress. In the United 
States ix has proved in some Instances so 
difficult to draw a distinction between intér- 
state and mtrastate commerce that Federal 
legislation has superseded that of the states. 
This cor.dition is not so likely to prevail in 
Australia, and has become less likely as the 
concentration of the population in the great 
cities of New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia has increased. 


One of the great difficulties that has 
arisen in Australia will, in the light of 
this passage, be easily understood—the 
control of monopolies. ‘The Australian 
Industries Preservation Act 1906 was 
held mvalid“ on the principle al- 
ready noticed in Barger’s case: that the 
grant of power over corporations must 
be read subject to an implied prohibi- 
tion against entering on intrastate com- 
merce. The existing powers proving 
insufficient, the Commonwealth tried 
unsuccessfully, as with respect to in- 
dustrial matters, to secure more powers 
by way of amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Anti-trust legislation in Aus- 
tralia has, therefore, never been very 
successful.* The Australian Indus- 
tries Preservation Act does nevertheless 
still apply to overseas and interstate 


3 Report, Government Printer, Canberra, 
1929, pp. 141-2. The whole report is a concise, 
detailed, and authoritative survey. 

14 Huddart Parker v. Moorehead (1909) 8 Com- 
monwealth Law Reports 380. Incidentally, the 
Justices ir this case, to the surprise of the pro- 
fession and the Government, announced their 
unanimous view that the Commonwealth did 
not, under the Constitution, have power to make 
laws with espect to the creation of corporations; 
1.€., power to make a uniform company law for 
Australia. The decision has been strongly criti- 
cised, but has deterred the Commonwealth from 
any attempt in the realm of company law. 

18 Copland, “‘Some Reciprocal Effects of Our 
Anti-Trust Laws, with special reference to 
Australia,” Reprint from The Annals -of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Jan., 1930 
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trade, and when the overseas shipping 
companies wished to “rationalise” the 
Australian shipping services it was 
necessary to secure an amendment of 
the Act (1980).% 


FREEDOM OF INTERSTATE TRADE 


Unlike the United States Constitu- 
tion, the Commonwealth Constitution 
declares positively (Section 92) that 
“trade and commerce and intercourse 
among the states shall be absolutely 
free.” No single section has caused 
greater difficulty. A series of High 
Court decisions has, however, now 
made clear that Section 92 is not ad- 
dressed to the Commonwealth, and that 
“absolutely free” means only “free 
from direct regulation or interference 
by state legislatures.” To hold other- 
wise would involve the Constitution in 
hopeless contradiction, by rendering 
illusory the control over interstate 
trade and commerce vested in the 
Commonwealth. But the effect of the 
Section on the states might easily be 
crippling. In the face of this categori- 
cal constitutional prohibition, almost 
all state legislation might seem in dan- 
ger of being paralysed. 

The existence of Section 92 was sug- 
gested as a ground for excluding the 
doctrines of “police power” by which 
in the United States the right of the 
states to safeguard the order and the 
health of their own communities has 
been preserved. The powers of the 
states in Australia were considered so 
doubtful that before the War some 
states preferred, for example, to rely 
on Commonwealth action to prevent 
the importation of diseased plants from 
other states. In other cases, however, 
state action was taken—for instance, 
to prevent the importation of diseased 
stock from Queensland into New South 
Wales. A recent decision of the High 

18 Brigden, Economic Record, 193) (‘Transport 
Supplement), p. 183. 
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Court has sustained legislation of this 
kind." 

The test has been (as m the United 
States): “Is this law in substance and in 
fact a law with respect to interstate 
trade and commerce, or a law with re- 
spect to health or order or quar- 
antine?” 18 ‘The present judicial 


trend seems, in fact, to be to en-- 


large what may be called the police 
powers of the states. There is, of 
course, some danger that under 
pretext of police power, states will 
seek to undermine the freedom of in- 
terstate trade. 

The immunity of the Common- 
wealth from control by Section 92 has 
been put to practical use recently in 
support of joint marketing action by 
Commonwealth and _ states;!® more 
particularly in the establishment of 
export quotas for dried fruits so as 
to maintain a high price in the home 
market. The only way in which a 
state can affect interstate sales is to 
expropriate the owners (i.e., acquire 
the crop), and this involves it in too 
grave a risk of loss to be undertaken 
except in emergencies. It was, how- 
ever, done with wheat during the War; 
the South Australian government did 
recently acquire dried fruits to some 
extent; and it is being proposed again 
in the case of wheat and flour by the 
Victorian government this year. The 
Commonwealth’s power over interstate 
trade appears to be absolute, so long 
as it does not discriminate as between 


1 Nelson v. Couch (1929) 4 Commonwealth 
Law Reports. On the whole subject, see Report 
of Royal Comm. (supra) pp. 147 et seg. 

18 Tt is by reference to this test that, since the 
Exgineers’ case, ceses like Barger’s and Hud- 
dart Parker v. Moorehead would be decided. 
Barger’s case would almost certainly be fol- 
lowed; the majority were prepared to decide it 
on this very ground. The Huddart Parker case 
is perhaps more doubtful. ` 

u See “Marketing Organisation,” in this vol- 
ume; Royal Commission’s Report, pp. 144-7. 
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states. It could even establish inter- 
state border duties. 


IV. FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


The financial provisions of the Con- 
stitution have been considered else- 
where in this volume. Two points 
may, however, be noted. First, the 
Commonwealth Parliament, in the 
financial settlement with the states in 
1927, has now effectively limited in 
important matters the freedom of ac- 
tion secured to it by the Constitution. 
The Parliament has power to borrow 
money, and to take over the public 
debts of the states. By an amendment 
of the Constitution in 1928, the Com- 
monwealth was empowered (retrospec- 
tively) to make agreements with the 
states with respect to their public 
debts, and any such agreement was 
declared 
binding upon the Commonwealth and the 
states parties thereto notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in this Constitution or the 
constitution of the several states or in any 
law of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or of any state.?° 


The Agreement of 1927, which thus 
becomes virtually part of the Com- 
monwealth constitution, deals with 
state debts for fifty-eight years, and, 
further, prohibits borrowing, by the 
Commonwealth?! as well as by the 
states, otherwise than as permitted by 
the Australian Loan Council, so long 
as the provisions relating to public 
debts remain in operation. In evalu- 
ating this Agreement one must there- 
fore remember that whereas the former 
settlement was entirely at the discre- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and the 
Commonwealth’s power to compete in 
the world’s money market against the 
states was formerly unfettered, the 


2 Section 105A. ; 
il Except for temporary purposes, for defence 
purposes, and for conversion renewal or redemp- 


tion of existing loans. 
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Commonwealth is now_bound in both 
respects. It cannot vary or abrogate 
the Agreement except by consent of all 
the states. For fifty-eight years, it can 
regain its freedom only by securing an 
amendment of the Constitution repeal- 
ing the section attributing supreme 
force to the Financial Agreement; and 
a constitutional amendment requires 
a majority at a referendum, not only 
in the Commonwealth as a whole, but 
also in a majority of states. 

Finally, the Commonwealth Par- 
liament’s power to raise and expend a 
revenue may in the end be one of the 
dominant factors in the development 
of Australian federalism. No limits 
are placed on the taxing powers either 
of Commonwealth or of states, except 
that the states are excluded from levy- 
ing duties of customs or excise. There 
was indeed an attempt in the early 
years of the Commonwealth so to in- 
terpret “excise” as to bring within 
its meaning all licences as well as all 
taxes on commodities produced or man- 
ufactured within a state." This at- 
tempt was defeated by the High Court. 

State statutes imposing a tax on 
locally produced petrol and news- 
papers were recently held invalid, 
but these decisions do not appear to 
threaten either state revenues or state 
power to regulate avocations by means 
of a system of licences. The ultimate 
danger to the states springs rather 
from the Commonwealth’s power to 
grant financial assistance to any state 
on such terms and conditions as the 
Parliament thinks fit. It is not 
merely that state grants have become 
a regular part of the Australian politi- 
cal system,” and that he who pays the 


2 Peterswald v. Bartley (1908) 1 Commonwealth 
Law Reports 497. See also The King v. Barger, 
supra. 

8 Section 96. 

™ See “Relation of Commonwealth and State 
Finance,” in this volume. 
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piper always wants in the end to call 
the tune. 

The Commonwealth Parhament has 
also followed the lead grven it by 
Congress in offering to the states easy 
money to be used for purpases outside 
the ordinary legislative power of, but 
subject to conditions laid down by, the 
Commonwealth. Money has thus 
been offered for housing and for main 
roads. In these two ways the Com- 
monwealth is, therefore, able indirectly 
to control policies which otherwise 
would remain entirely in state hands. 


COMMONWEALTH POWHRS OF 
APPROPRIATION 


The same result is ‘also achieved by 
means of the Parliament’s power to 
appropriate revenue “for the purposes 
of the Commonwealth.” A similar 
provision has always been treated by 
Congress as entitling it to vote moneys 
for purposes outside its legislative 
power, and this interpretation has been 
followed (though here there is strong 
legal opinion against it) by the Common- 
wealth. Upon this wide interpretation 
some important Commonwealth in- 
stitutions are based—the maternity 
bonus, for instance, and the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research.* 

In the financial sphere, m fact, as 
elsewhere, Australian federalism ex- 
hibits the tendencies towards unitarism 
which may be found in all modern 
federal constitutions. The powers of 
the Commonwealth are much greater 
than would appear from a bare reading 
of the Constitution itself, and the prob- 
lem of the Commonwealth Constitution 
is bound up with the general problem 
of Australia’s economic position and 
development. 


% Sections 81 and 88; see, too, Report of Royal 
Commission (uf supra), pp. 187-140, 199-200. 

*See “The Possibilities of Scientific Re- 
search,” in this volume. 


Political Parties and Their Economic Policies 
By Hon. F. W. Eaaieston 


N a short article it would be absurd 
to describe in detail the published 
planks of Australian political pro- 
grammes. These documents are rarely 
of much value—they conceal as much 
as they reveal. ‘They do not differ as 
much on the surface as the hostile rela- 
tions of the parties would indicate. To 
be of value, a review of political parties 
should indicate the real position of each 
one on major issues, showing the chief 
objectives and the causes which deter- 
mine them. It must be remembered 
that political parties are not completely 
free to determine their policy. Their 
positions are determined as much for 
them as by them. The influences 
which mould them are economic, his- 
torical, and political. Nor are their 
programmes mutually exclusive. Po- 
litical parties seek to satisfy a non- 
political electorate. They play with 
similar enticements differently phrased. 
Objectives pass from one party. to 
another. To understand what are the 
causes which have created Australian 
parties, and what has determined 
their policy, we must go back some 
years. 


I. PARTIES PRIOR To FEDERATION 


Prior to federation in 1901, Austra- 
lian parties followed the traditional 
lines with some Australian differences. 
There was a conservative party which 
was dominated by laissez faire tradi- 
tions and was the exponent of free 
trade, and there were liberal parties 
that followed radical social ideals and 
had been induced to make protection 
the main plank of their policy. They 
had also been led by the circumstances 
of the Australian colonies to carry out 
an extensive programme of state social- 


ism, but when they undertook these 
state activities they usually accom- 
panied their experiments by safeguards 
designed to avoid the dangers of uni- 
versal state activity. 

The Labour Party first elected repre- 
sentatives in the eighties, but after the 
failure of the great shipping strike in 
1891 it started to grow rapidly. Inthe 
earlier- days there were two distinct 
elements in the Labour Party—the in- 
tellectuals and the unions. ‘The intel- 
lectuals were derived from all classes 
of the community and were dominated 
by the typical socielism of Karl Marx. 
But the unions formed the backbone of 
the Party. As they were the organisa- 
tions which attended to the industrial 
requirements of large bodies of men, 
and developed considerable economic 
and financial power, the policy was 
mainly a unionist policy. 

On the other hand, the Party was 
politically weak and was very rarely in 
a position to dominate Parliament, 
even as a third party. It was there- 
fore forced to support the more liberal 
policies being carried out at the time. 
Notwithstanding, its members were 
free to advocate socialism sans phrase, 
because the alienation of other sections 
of the community did not matter. 
There was no need for opportunism. 

In this period the Labour machine 
was built up, mainly in New South 
Wales, by the adoption of an organisa- 
tion of conferences and committees. 
A most skilful use was made of the 
solidarity and the enormous capacity 
for coöperation and teamwork latent 
in the working classes. The party 


- pledge was devised, a written document 


by which the member undertook to 
carry out the principles of the Party, 
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and in eertain defined circumstances to 
waive his personal ideas to a majority 
decision. By this the principles of 
party discipline were made most effec- 
tive. “he Labour machine owed a 
great dzal to the natural elements of 
coöperation and mutual feeling which 
exist among workers, but the honesty 
and the capacity of the original leaders 
of the Labour Party assisted in building 
up a political machine of enormous 
strength. 

The Australian party organisation 
deserves. a more complete study than it 
can receive here—partly because it 
throws light on certain features of 
minority labour organisation. Today 
its weaknesses are being exhibited, but 
these weaknesses are due to the logi- 
cally complete development of the 
mechanical and materialistic principles 
on whica it was built up. But taken 
, throughout its history, there is prob- 
ably no political organisation in the 
world so strong as the Labour machine. 
Whether in or out of power, the Labour 
machine has practically dominated 
_ Australian politics since the early days 

of the twentieth century. Other par- 
ties have had to submit to its influence 
and move as it has determined. 


Ul. Grourivnea or Economic INTERESTS 
With federation, the field of political 


action was widened to cover the conti- 
nent, and in this extended field it was 
inevitabl2 that where elements of 
solidarity or coherence existed and 
transcended state boundaries, those 
elements would obtain very great ad- 
vantages Interests which were based 
on matenal grounds, but had a scope 
as wide as the continent, fought for 
control or Federal politics. The three 
interests co which this applies are man- 
ufacturinz, trade unions, and agra- 
rians. Mutually antagonistic, they 
were materialistic and aggressive, 
though they could find some reconcilia- 
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tion in the exploitation of the rest of 
the community. 


MANUFACTURING INTHRESTS 


Protection was the policy of Victoria 
and to a less extent of four other states 
prior to federation; New South Wales 
was then mainly free trade. ‘There was 
a fairly wide difference of opinion in 
the protective states, but dissenters 
were certain to be submerged by such 
an aggressive economic interest of wide 
scope, and it did not take long for the 
protectionist policy in the Common- 
wealth to become completely victori- 
ous. New South Wales was marked 
out by its coal resources tc be an in- 
dustrial area and its citizens soon rev- 
elled in the protectionist palicy. The 
manufacturing interest had a varying 
interest in the several parties. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Trade unions were formed in all parts 
of Austraha on practically the same 
lines, and it was not difficul: to merge 
state organisations, which had just 
begun to feel their power in state poli- 
tics, into a Federal party based on the 
same rigid ties and with appropriate 
machinery for the wider scope. The 
genius for party organisation displayed 
by leaders was shown in the way in 
which interstate conferences were or- 
ganised and the respective spheres of 
operation of Federal and state sections 
laid down. Jn the same way, the hon- 
esty and the capacity displayed and the 
absence of logrolling and intrigue at 
this stage were conspicuous in estab- 
lishing the strength of the party. 


AGRARIANS 


Agrarians (the farmers and graziers) 
are undoubtedly the economic back- 
bone of the community, and their in- 
stinct is to carry their economic interest 
into politics and vote according to it. 
Their capacity for organisation, how- 
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ever, is very different from that of the 
trade unions. They are inherently 
conservative; they lack the political 
sense in which the Labour Party ex- 
celled, and, therefore, they have never 
been able to establish any predominant 
influence in politics. 

The party affiliation of the agrarians 
has always been uncertain. Up to the 
time of the War they formed groups 
within Liberal or conservative parties, 
and exercised a powerful influence. 
They emerged as a separate party dur- 
ing the later stages of the War. Prior 
to federation they were unable to cope 
with the protectionists. After federa- 
tion the protectionists became supreme 
in the Commonwealth, and the agra- 
rians in the states. 

When the agrarians became a sep- 
arate party, their relation to Labour 
became important. In the early days 
of the Labour Party, land nationalisa- 
tion was an important plank, and this 
made the agrarians anti-labour. But 
there were divergent elements within 
the agrarians. In the first place, in the 
squatting districts, the pastoralist is 
generally in antagonism to his employ- 
ees, especially to his shearers. This 
meant that when the Labour Party was 
able to consummate its greatest 
achievement—the organisation of the 
rural workers in the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union—it speedily won all the 
pastoralists’ electorates in New South 
Wales and Queensland, because the 
pastoralist had only one vote against a 
staff of employees. 

On the other hand, closer settlement 
made a difference in the agricultural 
vote. It brought in the small man. 
The early days of every agricultural 
district were as a rule days of struggle. 
In this stage the settler was turbulent 
and radical. But as he became settled 
he became more conservative, but 
highly sensitive of his own interests, 
and determined to secure them through 
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political action. The progress of the 
Labour Party was thus stopped unless 
it could secure a section of the agrarian 
vote. This was rendered easier be- 
cause a certain number of agrarians 
were of Irish descent, and during the 
War when the Nationalist policy took 
a strong anti-Catholic turn under the 
Prime Ministership of Mr. William 
Morris Hughes, this section was per- 
manently alienated from the anti- 
Labour parties. Labour found it easy 
by an opportunist policy to secure the 
votes of these agrarians, though it had 
profoundly to modify its practical 
policy. Socialism had to be in effect 
abstracted from the policy, including 
land nationalisation. 


Ii. Tas UNorGANISED VOTERS 


These three powerful economic in- 
terests—manufacturers, the unions, 
and the agrarians—do not, of course, 
cover the whole community. Wehave 
left a substantial section of the com- 
munity, difficult to organise, with no 
bond of union—no material bond, at 
any rate. This section consisted of 
residents of cities and towns, profes- 
sional classes, business men, traders, and 
financial organisations. They had no 
common interest which could be 
served by political action. Politically 
they were of different views, radical, 
liberal, and conservative. Economi- 
cally they were consumers. They 
might suffer by political action, but it 
could not promote their interests. 

In Australia, the influence of the 
citizen in his vocation or as a producer 
has always been more powerful than 
his interests as a citizen or a consumer. 
The majority of Australian citizens has, 
therefore, never been able to express 
itself coherently and effectively. It 
has been forced into what may be 
called a residual party which has been 
called by various names, such as 
“liberals” and, later, “nationalists.” 
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The consequences have been vital. 
The British system of responsible 
government is a system of political 
tactics designed to promote change or 
social progress. It is not likely to 
organise the administration of a stable 
community or simply control its nor- 
mal functions. In this system the 
affirmative has an enormous advan- 
tage; the negative is almost invariably 
defeated. In a régime such as we have 
in Australia, this has worked in favour 
of highly organised interests. Parties 
of the traditional type interested in the 
established order have been greatly 
handicapped. Although the various 
residual parties, conservatives and 
liberals, have ‘formed coalition after 
coalition and combination after combi- 
nation, they have played a losing game. 
The aggressive affirmative power of a 
vested interest is far greater than the 
power of a majority advocating general 
principles for the good of all. The 
residual parties have always been on 
the defensive. They have conducted a 
stern chase after the more aggressive 
parties. In the circumstances, it has 
been impossible for their members to 
refrain from competing with other 
parties for the votes of interested 
sections. 

In our view, therefore, there is in 
Australia a series of powerful interests 
on the one side and on the other the 
mass—the general public-consumers, 
imperfectly organised. In the cases of 
the Labour Party and the Agrarians, 
the material “interest” is the “party.” 
The manufacturing interest has a rela- 
tion to all parties. The mass—the 
consumers—cannot be organised into 
any effective party. ‘There are certain 
other incidents which need explanation. 


IV. FACTORS IN tae Parry COMPLEX 


It will be noticed with surprise that 
we have not placed organised capital 
as among the aggressive interests in 
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the political complex. This is a just 
attitude, although Nationalists are 
considered the capitalist party. Capi- 
tal has never had political, as distin- 
guished from economic, power in 
Australia. Political policies have al- 
ways tended against wealth end capital. 
The political power of financial inter- 
ests and wealthy men is negative. 
Their economic power indeed is no less 
great. Political action, unfavourable 
to capital, has been justified as an 
attempt to compensate for the eco- 
nomic power of wealth, but such 
attempts have been quite unsuccessful. 
The result is that the capitelist is dis- 
gruntled, deficient in public spirit, and 
unwilling to give up his economic and 
financial power, but conscious that the 
assaults of the politicians are really 
ineffective. 


PROTECTION 


Protection was in origin a Liberal 
policy. The original Labour members 
included a number of free-traders. But 
they soon changed, and the Party not 
only became protectionist but adopted 
fiscal prohibition. As such, the less 
enlightened manufacturers looked on it 
with friendly eyes, and often supported 
it. The Liberal protectionists would 
have been far more cautious in their 
application of protection had it not 
been for the ceaseless drive of the 
Labour Party. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, were also employers of labour, and 
as the Labour Party began to adopt a 
more strenuous wage policy and began 
to use political means to secure higher 
and higher wages, the manufacturers 
had a divided interest. It was, how- 
ever, impossible for them to resist the 
wage policy and at the same time ad- 
vocate higher duties. 

In this dilemma, the protectionist 
manufacturers were willing to put the 
interest of the trade as a recipient of 
assistance from the tariff, above wage 
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policy. The reasons for this were 
rather subtle. In the first place, the 
criticism of tariff policy was so slight 
that the payment of higher wages 
creeted an almost irresistible case for a 
higher duty. Manufacturers found it 
easy to pass on wages. In the second 
place, protection increased the number 
_ of small businesses employing a few 
hands. ‘These small businesses real- 
isec their absolute dependence on the 
tariff. They were strong in all manu- 
facturers’ organisations, forming a 
majority, and thus everything was 
sacrificed by the manufacturers to the 
necessity of getting ever higher and 
higher duties. .Manufacturers have, 
therefore, supported both parties, Lib- 
eral and Labour, and a substantial 
section has given its most powerful 
support to the latter. ` 


THE WAR 


Conflict over war policy affected the 
disposition of parties, although the im- 
portance of the party conflict was 
grossly exaggerated at the time, and 
the divisions were accentuated by mis- 
takes of leadership. Mr. Hughes, as 
Laoour Prime Minister, in the early 
part of the War split his Party over the 
conscription issue, and took with him 
the older and steadier and the most 
capable men of his Party—the men who 
created the Labour machine but who 
were not its creatures. 

After a period of government by a 
section of the Labour Party, Hughes 
formed a coalition with the other par- 
ties in a Nationalist or win-the-war 
party. This persisted after the War. 
The dissenting Labour men had re- 


tained control of the machine—they 


excommunicated the followers of 
Hughes. These followers had no other 
home than with the Nationalists. 
Hughes and his followers claimed that 
they were still socialists; therefore, 
Nationalist policy ‘had to be given a 
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socialist colour, and high protection 
and wage regulation were completely 
adopted as a result. This added an- 
other residue to the liberal conservative 
residual party. The combination of 
residues was indigestible. There was 
much discontent and great apathy 
among the conservative Nationalist 
supporters. The coalition also led in- 
directly to the creation of the separate 
agrarian country parties. 


POST-WAR POLICY 


The War necessitated the organisa- 
tion of production for war purposes all 
over the Empire. In Australia this 
took a peculiar form. Its products 
were required but the shipping was not 
available to take them to the seat of 
war. ‘The organisation of production 
had to be accompanied by organisation 
for storing and holding the products. 
The end of the War found Australia 
over-organised for production, and 
with vast stocks. Farmers had pro- 
duced stocks which could not be got 
away during the War, and therefore 
could not realise war prices. Prices 
for local consumption were fixed 
againstthem. The control and the dis- 
posal of the vast stocks thus became a 
-political matter. 

Up to this time the agrarians had 
been a conservative element in Liberal 
and Nationalist combinations; always 
uneasy and perpetually grouping. Now 
farmers’ parties sprang into existence 
to promote farmers’ interest in relation 
to them. Realisation was facilitated 
by the post-war boom, but over-produc- 
tion remained, and farmers’ parties 
have concentrated on a policy to give 
adequate remuneration to the units in 
their overdeveloped industry. Pools 
and other marketing arrangements 
with differential prices for home con- 
sumption have been their main objec- 
tive. Their policy has conflicted with 
that of both of the other parties. 
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Labour has seen socialism in the han- 
dling of the vast stores of primary prod- 
uce, and it has thus strongly assisted 
the pooling policy of country parties. 
But other Labour policy has antag- 
onised the agrarians, and the history 
of the last twelve years has been a series 
of uneasy coalitions between National- 
ist and Country parties. 


V. Party Pouiciss 


Emerging from the play of three 
powerfu_ interests which fluctuate from 
one party to another, we thus get at 
the present time three actual parties— 
Labour Party, Farmers’ Party, and 
Nationalist Party. Their objectives 
may be summed up as follows: 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


Labour policy is one of modified 
socialism. Since the Party has actu- 
ally enjcyed power in every state, it 
has felt the necessity of securing votes 
from other sections of the people, and 
has also felt the difficulties of inaugu- 
rating pure socialism. The result is 
that the plank for the nationalisation 
of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange has been very much 
whittled down. Sincere socialists have 
been able generally to retain the plank 
in some -orm or other, but it is gen- 
erally understood that the Labour 
Party is not actively seeking socialism 
in the zorm of nationalisation of 
production. 

The Labour policy is indeed really a 
unionist policy, which has for its aim 
the securing of the government of the 
community by the union organisation 
as represented by the political Labour 
Party. It secures this by advocating 
in season and out of season the policy 
of high wages, secured if possible 
through the agency of the Arbitration 
Court and other wage-fixing author- 
ities. 

The Party, however, is whole-hearted 


-tion for the high wage. 


ous in Labour policy. 
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in this advocacy of protection, because 
it feels that with different standards of 
comfort in different manufacturing 
countries, a tariff is a necessary protec- 
What differen- 
tiates it from European labour parties 
is its extreme nationalistic spirit. This 
influences its attitude on the tariff and 
immigration, its opposition to immi- 
gration being, really protection for 
labour. 

The Party has also an opportunist 
policy. It advocates state assistance 
to all activities involved in the develop- 
ment of primary and secondary produc- 
tion, and advocates grants cf all kinds 
for this purpose. The money for this 
is obtained from loans of grants out of 
revenue. This revenue is paid by the 
taxpayer, and as the exemotions are 
high, the Labour voter does not con- 
tribute directly and consciously. 

Social reform is curiously inconspicu- 
Land reform is 
a dead letter. Social reform takes the 
form of eleemosynary grants from 
revenue, such as old-age pensions and 
the maternity bonus, which are already 
in force, and schemes of national insur- 
ance and family allowances which are 
proposed. Workers’ compensation has 
been established for many years, 
mainly through the urge of the Labour 
Party. On the other hand, when 
schemes of national insurance and 
family allowances are brought in by 
the Labour Party, they keep down the 
contribution from the wage earner as 
low as possible, if indeed it is to be 
made at all. 


THE AGRARIAN PARTY 

The agrarian policy may be summed 
up as protection for the farmer to com- 
pensate for the protection for the manu- 
facturer by the tariff and protection 
for the worker by the wage policy. As 
explained, the agrarian party has al- 
ways been weak in political ability and 
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leadership. The party has, therefore, 
made no attack on the tariff or effective 
attack on the wage policy. It has in 
sorae states been able to secure the 
exemption of rural workers from wage- 
fixing legislation, but even when in 
power, it has been unable to carry out 
the policy it announced. « 

The protection for the farmer, there- 
fore, takes the form of (a) state grants 
for development in country districts; 
(b) purchase and settlement of agri- 
cultural estates; (c) public works, such 
as irrigation, railways, and roads; and 
(d) agricultural credit with repayment 
onlongterms. It will be seen that the 
agrarian policy is in reality a policy of 
further burdens as a compensation for 
the burdens imposed by protection and 
hizh wages. A more constructive 
branch of agrarian policy is that of 
orderly marketing, due to the great 
fluctuations in value of primary prod- 
ucts. This orderly marketing has 
been attempted in Australia in the form 
of pools of primary products. 


THH NATIONALIST PARTY 

The Nationalist policy, it will be 
seen, has little attraction left. Na- 
tionalists stand for the immensely im- 
portant negations of sound finance and 
stable government, which in actual 
politics do not count. In the circum- 
stances, interested sections within the 
Party have power. The Party has 
stood sincerely for protection, the free- 
trade element in the community being 
completely submerged. The typical 
constructive policy of the Nationalists 
has been the policy of national de- 
velopment.! 

Through the members who came into 
tae Party from Labour, the Nationalist 
Party has had to adopt the policy of 
wage fixation by state instrumentalities. 
Like protection, this was a chose jugée. 


' 1See “Australian Loan and Developmental 
Folicy,” in this volume. 
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Public opinion strongly favoured it, 
though many conservatives were con- 
vinced that it was wrong. 


VI. THE STRUGGLE FoR CONTROL 


This description of the parties shows 
how small the differences in economic 
principle really are. The truth is that 
control of the machinery of Govern- 
ment forms the real ground of division 
between Labour and non-Labour par- 
ties. It is not unfair to say that 
Labour stands for control by the ma- 
chine, and in the interests of the units 
in the machine, and the non-Labour 
parties for control of Government by 
parties responsible to typical electo- 
rates making a free choice in which 
party organisations, though they exist, 
do not control the freedom of members 
of Parliament. 

In this respect there 1s no doubt that 
the Labour machine is not supported 
by anything like a majority of the 
electors. 
tion gives the Labour Party enormous 
advantages. Its rigid ties and pledges 
place in its leaders, when they retain 
the confidence of the officials, and to a 
less extent the rank of file, great tac- 
tical power. They command a solid 
working-class vote which would not be 
sufficient to put them in power. But 
by pursuing an opportunist policy they 
can from time to time secure the sup- 
port of the electors not committed to 
any other party, and retain it while 
they do not abuse the power which the 
machine gives them, or while they 
reasonably handle general political 
problems. 

On the whole, therefore, the Labour 
influence in politics is paramount. 
Other parties are either resisting it or 
selecting bits from its policy. 

On the other hand, there are peculiar 
weaknesses in the system, because ma- 
chine politics have no place for the 
man of outstanding ability and the 


But the machine organisa- , 
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leader. The machine neither breeds 
leaders nor retains them. Men of 
ability generally find themselves pro- 
scribed before long, and the control of 
the Labour Party drifts into the hands 
of fanatics and sectaries. 

For similar reasons, the machine 
system does not permit that freedom 
which is necessary for the efficient de- 
termination of policy, and Labour 
policy is peculiarly rigid and intensely 
conservative. In times of crisis when 
policy should be elastic, it is stereo- 
typed and unbending. The initiative 
and the enterprise necessary to' meet 
difficulties are absent. Thus the lead- 
ers of the working class are unable to 
devise a policy which will safeguard the 
interests of their members if it involves 
any change in the preordained plat- 
form. Any deviation is denounced by 
partisans, and with its extreme rigidity 
the Party is inclined to break up, and 
all the immense dynamic of the Party 
is wasted in internecine conflict. 


SHCTIONAL POLICY OF LABOUR 


The real policy of Labour is thus not 
the policy set out on its platform, but a 
sectional policy designed to put the 
unions in a dominant position and 
serve the interests of their members. 
The sectional policy of the party is one 
of special privilege for participants in 
the Labour organisation, and in partic- 
ular, preference to unionists; partici- 
pation by elected staff representatives 
on the boards of public utilities; and 
administration of public utilities so as 
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to give a maximum of employment and 
to prevent unemployment in time of 
depression, promotion anc discipline 
in these utilities to be under the control 
of independent boards. 

This policy has secured for the La- 
bour Party a very large share of the 
public-service vote—suflicient as a rule 
to determine elections. Such depend- 
ence on the public-service vote, how- 
ever, has its dangers, for tt prevents 
policy calculated to secure the inter- 
ests of the outside worker o- to relieve 
the community of difficult problems. 
With the pressure of the sheltered 
worker on the one hand, and the de- 
mand of the worker and the poorer 
classes for realisation of the socialistic 
ideals of the Party, the difiiculties of 
the Party are intense in veriods of 
stress, and the machine organisation 
imposes an insuperable barrier to any 
statesmanlike solution. | 

Notwithstanding the defects of the 
Labour Party, the other parties have 
some difficulty in working together and 
defeating it. The country parties 
have proved themselves quite incapa- 
ble of achieving their general objec- 
tives—their whole force is cor-centrated 
in the preservation of their identity. 
Their chief effect has been to weaken 
the nationalists. Even coöperation is 
difficult. But Australians do not vote 
for parties or policies. They vote 
against them. In troublous times it is 
practically impossible for a Govern- 
ment to please a pampered democracy, 
and every Government falls. 


The Possibilities of Scientific Research | 


By A. E. V. Ricparpson, D.Sc. 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute, University of Adelaide, Adelaide, Australia 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


ACH of the State Governments 
maintains a Department of Agri- 
culture with scientific and technical 
staff to assist the general development 
of the agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries. The organisation of these De- 
partments varies in detail, but in the 
more populous states, e.g., New South 
Wales and Victoria, very extensive 
research and extension services are 
provided in agricultural chemistry, 
agronomy, agrostology, plant genetics, 
plant pathology, entomology, fruit 
culture, viticulture, dairying, animal 
husbandry, and veterinary science. 
Experimental and demonstration 
farms have been established by each 
Department in the more important 
climatic regions to demonstrate the 
value of approved practices in the pro- 
duction of farm crops and livestock 
husbandry. Agricultural colleges have 
been established at Roseworthy, South 
Australia (1882); Dookie, Victoria 
(1885); Hawkesbury, New South Wales 


(1888); Gatton, Queensland (1895);. 


and Muresk, Western Australia (19268); 
to provide instructional work in agri- 
culture and to promote more scientific 
methods of agriculture, stock hus- 
bandry, and dairying. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 


Schools of agriculture have been es- 
tablished at the Universities of Ade- 
Jaide, Queensland, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Western Australia, for the training 
of research workers and specialists in 
agriculture. In 1925 the University of 
Adelaide established the Waite Agri- 

cultural Research Institute as the result 


of a bequest of £100,000 to the Uni- 
versity by Mr. Peter Waite for the 

promotion of agricultural research. | 
The Waite Institute conducts extensive 
researches in agronomy, agrostology, 
plant genetics, agricultural chemistry, 
entomology, and plant pathology, and 
in coöperation with the Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, maintains a division 
of soil research. 


ComMMONWHALTH COUNCIL FOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND [NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


In 1926 the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment reorganised the Institute of 
Science and Industry and established 
the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, to conduct researches 
on problems relating to the develop- 
ment of the primary and secondary 
industries. As the primary industries - 
were of such outstanding importance, 
the main efforts of the Council have 
been directed to the scientific problems 
associated with primary production. 
From its inception, the Council has 
sought to codperate and collaborate 
with State Departments of Agriculture 
and universities in the development of 
this important field of research. It 
appointed a Standing Committee on 
Agriculture comprising the permanent 
heads of the State Departments of 
Agriculture, to ensure complete cotp- 
eration and collaboration with state 
institutions in the development of 
agricultural research in Australia. 

Six major divisions were established 
by the Council to attack major sections 
of the work—-Animal Health, Animal 
Nutrition, Plant Industry, Entomol- 
ogy, Soil Science, and Forest Products. 
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Shortage in scientific personnel ade- 
quately trained in sciences broadly 
classed as biological has been a limiting 
factor in progress. Nevertheless, the 
progress made has been very satisfac- 
tory, and the results of the work have 
been made available in the publications 
of the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. Not only has codp- 
eration been sought with the State 
Departments of Agriculture, but a close 
link has been forged with the British 
Research Institutions through the Im- 
perial Bureaux and the Empire Market- 
ing Board. The advent of the Council 
into the field of agricultural and pas- 
toral research should stimulate and 
assist the development of research in 
State Departments of Agriculture and 
in the universities. 


RESHARCEH AND EDUCATION AS 
Facrors IN PRODUCTION 


Apart- from a reduction in the pro- 
ducing costs which would follow from 
tariff adjustment and other political 
action, there are two ways in which 
rural production may be stimulated— 
(1) by increasing the acreage under 
crop or carrying stock by extending 
the margin of cultivation into drier 
areas; and (2) by increasing the effi- 
ciency of production within existing 
settled areas by improving the output 
per acre and per animal. 

In all states, governments have at- 
tempted to increase the agricultural 
output by bringing new lands under 
cultivation in areas of hght and uncer- 
tain rainfall. This has involved heavy 
capital expenditure for roads, railways, 
and water supply, and heavy loan ex- 
penditure for financing the settlers to 
establish themselves and to provide the 
expensive plant necessary for cultiva- 
tion. It is doubtful whether much of 
this expenditure has been justified 
economically, taking into account the 
high capital costs involved in providing 
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the necessary facilities, and the low 
average returns secured. The alterna- 
tive method is to increase the produc- 
tion per acre and per animal within 
existing settled areas by the applica- 
tion of existing knowledge end the dis- 
covery of new facts which will enable 
further intensification of production to 
be brought about. 

The common task throughout the 
world is to wrest from reluctant Na- 
ture all that she can be made to yield. 
To increase the output from agriculture 
involves the intensification of produc- 
tion, and this can be done by research 
on the one hand, and education on the 
other. In a recent survey of one of the 
richest dairying districts of Australia it 
was found that on almost identical 
soil, some dairy farmers were securing 
250 pounds of butter-fat per cow, whilst 
their neighbours obtained less than 80 
pounds per cow. Here the differences 
of production were due, not to the fer- 
tility of the soil, but to the different 
skill of the farmers in the breeding, 
feeding, and management of the dairy 
cattle. 

One of the great tasks of Agricultural 
Departments is to induce the careless or 
indifferent growers to use approved 
methods of cultivation, which the 
majority of successful farmers now 
employ. Scientific research is a po- 
tent instrument for the efficient de- 
velopment of the primary industries 
and for the economic rehabilitation of 
the Commonwealth. The principal 
rural industries are wool, wheat, and 
dairying. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the output from these industries 
could be greatly increased by scientific 
research and its application to all 
phases of production. 


WHEAT 
The wheat industry may be taken as 


an example, mainly because various 


- State Governments have devoted much 
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attention to its development as a means 
of promoting settlement. Departments 
of Agriculture and research institutes 
have devoted much attention to the 
problem of increased yield per acre. 
It was recognised that the rainfall 
during the crop-growing period was a 
most important factor in limiting the 
yielc. of wheat. Cultural methods 
were gradually developed whereby a 
maximum of moisture was conserved 
in the soil and a system of dry farming 
was evolved which is probably unex- 
celled in any other wheat-growing 
country.! 

The basis of the system is a long 
period of barefallow during the season 
preparatory to the sowing of the crop. 
A loose shallow mulch is continuously 
maintained on the fallow throughout 
the summer, and weeds are controlled 
by frequent cultivation with scarifiers 
and harrows. The main objective is 
conservation of soil moisture and the 
carrying forward of a store of subsoil 
moisture to supplement that which 
falls during the growing period. A re- 
sult of almost equal importance is the 
large amount of nitrate nitrogen ac- 
cumulated in the soil during the period 
of fallowing as a result of the activity 
of nitrifying bacteria. Other inci- 
dental advantages are the reduction in 
the soil-borne fungus diseases, and the 
more even distribution of farm labour 
thrceughout the year. ` 

Throughout the wheat belt, phos- 
phatic fertilisers, especially superphos- 
phate, were shown to give extraordinary 
increases in yield per acre. Investiga- 
tional work has clearly established the 
general deficiency of Australian wheat 
soils in available phosphoric acid, and 
has shown that an application of solu- 
ble phosphate to wheat encourages 
deep rooting, promotes vigorous early 
growth, increases the percentage of 


1 Bichardson, A. E. V., Wheat and Its Cultiva- 
tion, Melbourne: Gov't Printer, 1895. 
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ear-bearing tillers, hastens the ma- 
turity of the crop, and markedly lowers 
the transpiration coefficient (water 
requirement) for grain, thus increasing 
the effectiveness of a limited rainfall. 
The studies of water requirements of 
wheat have shown that the water costs 
of producing dry matter can be ma- 
terially reduced by the use of soluble 
phosphates and by the use of early 
maturing varieties with a high per- 
centage of grain to straw. 

The use of improved varieties well 
adapted to their environment has been 
an important factor in increased wheat 
production. The European varieties 
grown at the outset were quite unsuited 
to the Australian climate, on account 
of their long period of growth. The 
hybridisation of imported wheat, fol- 
lowed by selection along Mendelian 
lines, was therefore necessary in order 
to create varieties that were suited to 
the climatic conditions of Australia. 
The pioneer worker in this field was 
William Farrer. Farrer commenced 
his work in 1886 and was remarkably 
successful. Through his efforts the 
varieties of wheat of his generation 
were greatly improved in yield, milling 
quality, drought resistance, and rust 
resistance, and many of his creations 
are still extensively grown in the wheat 
belt. It is estimated that the wheat 
varieties produced by Farrer have 
added millions of bushels annually to 
the wheat yield of Australia. The 
crossbred varieties produced by 
various breeders during the past 
twenty years have almost entirely 
supplanted those in cultivation a 
generation ago. 


OVERCOMING Fonceus DISEASES 
Research workers have devoted 
much attention to the investigation of 
fungus diseases which materially lower 
the yield of wheat. The earliest and 
most prominent investigator was Mc- 
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Alpine, whose basic contributions on 
the rusts and the smuts of cereals are 
well known.? For many years, plant 
breeders have endeavoured to produce 
varieties that are resistant to rust and 
flag smut. Success was achieved in 
the latter case by the production of the 
crossbred, Nabawa; but the problem of 
breeding for rust resistance was more 
difficult, and not until recently was the 
reason for the failure understood. 
Stakman’s work at Minnesota 
showed that there were a large number 
of biologic forms of wheat rust which 
could be identified only by the reaction 
of certain host varieties? Following 
on Stakman’s work, Waterhouse of 
New South Wales isolated six indige- 


nous biologic forms of rust, and one . 


form which has been found in other 
countries. He showed that the cross- 
bred variety, Thew, was resistant to 
three of these biologic forms, while an- 
other variety, Canberra, was resistant 
to the remaining three. By crossing 
these two varieties he was able to pro- 
duce a new variety, Euston, which is 
resistant to the six indigenous strains. 
The solution of the problem of pro- 
ducing rust-resistant varieties for Aus- 
tralia has been materially advanced by 
Waterhouse’s critical work.4 

As a result of the extensive research 
work carried out by Australian workers 
on all phases of wheat culture, there has 
been a consistent increase in the ay- 
erage yield per acre for the past three 
decades, notwithstanding the continu- 


ous expansion of the wheat belt into ` 


drier and poorer areas. Thus, the 
average yield of wheat for South Aus- 


2? McAlpine, D., The Rusts of Australia, Mel- 
bourne, 1906; The Smuts of Australia, Melbourne, 
1910. 

t Stakman, E. C., Racial Specialisation in 
Plant Disease Fungi, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1980 

t Waterhouse, L., “Australian Rust Studies,” 
Proceedings, Linnean Society, New South Wales 
54, 1929. 
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tralia for the decade ending 1926 was 
12.4 bushels, as compared with 4.7 
bushels for the decade ending 1896. 
Similarly, in Victoria the average yield 
was Increased from 7.65 to 14.4 bushels 
during the same period. It is safe to 
say that the average wheat yield per 
acre might be increased by at least 50 
per cent if all wheat growers followed in 
entirety the standard practices which 
are suggested by research and demon- 
stration work. l 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY 


Practically the entire stock popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth, consisting 
of 100 million sheep and 14 million 
cattle, is maintained on the pastures. 
The output from pastoral and dairying 
industries could be greatly increased if 
this large stock population could be 
kept free from disease and adequately 
nourished, especially during periods of 
nutritional stress. Problems of ani- 
mal health and animal nutrition are 
naturally of great importance in a 
country so dependent on livestock re- 
search as Australia. ‘Though Australia 
is freer from livestock diseases than 
most other countries and does not 
suffer from such highly infectious 
diseases as foot and mouzh disease, 
rinderpest, and so forth, nevertheless 
disease exacts a heavy toll annually 
from the livestock industries. The 
ravages of blowfly, liver fluke, braxy, 
caseous lymphadenitis, and other dis- 
eases in sheep cause, in the aggregate, 
losses amounting to millions sterling 
annually. Similarly, with cattle heavy 
losses are caused by tick, worm, nod- 
ules, buffalo fly, pleuropneumonia, 
contagious abortion, mammitis, and 
tuberculosis. 

some of these pests, e.g., buffalo fly 
in cattle and blowfly in sheer, are being 
attacked by the Entomological Divi- 
sion of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, with a view to 


% 


ultimate control by biologic and other 

encies.* Probably no other single 
protlem is regarded by Australian 
primary producers as of equal impor- 
tance, and no other single source of loss 
so great as that caused by blowfly at- 
tack in sheep. Research for a means 
of control is an exceedingly difficult 
matter and involves slow and laborious 
investigation. The habits of the vari- 
ous species of blowfly which attack 
sheep have been determined. More- 
over, a close study has been made of the 
parasites which destroy the blowfly in 
other countries. While progress in 
this field of work is necessarily slow, 
the results, if successful, will be far- 
reaching from an economic point of 
view. 

The rapid spread of the buffalo fly in 
Northern Australia is causing serious 
concern. ‘The fly is following the path 
travelled several decades earlier by the 
cattle tick, and if it spreads to the 
cattle areas of New South Wales and 
Queensland, the losses will amount to 
millions sterling annually. The Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research 
is concentrating on the problem of 
entomological control by the introduc- 
tion of parasites which destroy the fly 
at some stage in the fly’s history. A 
number of parasites of the buffalo fly 
have been obtained in the Dutch East 
Indies, from which country’ the fly was 
originally brought to Australia. 

One outstanding achievement of the 
Division of Animal Health is the dis- 
covery of the practical application of 
an effective vaccine ageinst black 
disease in sheep, a disease which is re- 
sponsible for an annual loss of £1 mil- 
lion to New South Wales alone. The 
Division has also assisted lergely in the 
successful Australian work for the con- 
trol of liver fluke, which previously 


5Council for Scientifie and Industrial Re- 
search, Fourth Annual Report, Canberra: Gov’t 
Printer. 
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caused losses amounting to well over 
£1 million per annum. The means 
whereby caseous lymphadenitis of 
sheep-—a disease which causes most 
serious losses to the mutton export 
trade—is spread, have been deter- 
mined. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FEEDING 


The Division of Animal Nutrition 
has been engaged on work of funda- 
mental importance to the wool indus- ` 
try.- It has shown that the sheep is 
unique among animals in its extraor- 
dinary demand for cystine—a sulphur 
bearing amino compound which con- 
stitutes 18 per cent of the wool fibre. 
Moreover, it has shown that the sup- 
ply of cystine varies in fodder plants, 
and at certain periods of the year 
shortage of cystine in the pasture pro- 
vides the first limiting factor to wool 
production. It has been demonstrated 
that the yield of wool may be ma- 
terially increased at low economic cost 
by supplementing the natural pasture 
with a protein-rich diet at periods of 
the year when the pasture is dry and 
comparatively low in nutritive value. 
Some very important results have re- 
cently been obtained at Meteor Downs 
in Queensland on the effects of cystine- 
rich foodstuffs used as a supplement to 
the pastures. It has been shown that 
the feeding of certain supplementary 
proteins results in an average increase 
of over 80 per cent in the weight of 
fleeces. 

Fundamental investigations of great 
economic importance are in progress 
at the Division of Animal Nutrition. 
These relate to the economic methods 
of supplementary feeding in times of 
drought, and as soon as the results of 
these investigations have been con- 
firmed by large-scale experiments, it 
will be practicable to give definite ad- 
vice to pastoralists on this important 
matter. 
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Iwperovep PASTURAGE 


The output from the pastoral indus- 
try will be greatly stimulated by im- 
provements in the carrying capacity of 
the pastures on which the sheep, beef 
cattle, and dairy herds are maintained. 

Viewing the grasslands of Australia 
as a whole, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been devoted in the past to 
those intensive methods of animal 
production which characterise the prac- 
tice of older countries, namely: the use 
of seeded pastures, improvement by 
topdressing with phosphates and ni- 
trogenous fertilisers, conservation of the 
surplus growth for use during periods of 
nutritional stress, and improved meth- 
ods of pasture management. Never- 
theless, the change from extensive to 
intensive methods of production is 
.making considerable headway, espe- 
cially in the southern grassland regions. 
Some four and a half million acres, 
mostly in the coastal and elevated 
areas of Australia, have been sown 
with grasses. ‘There is room for great 
expansion in the area' under seeded 
pastures, which normally exceed in 
carrying capacity and in nutritive 
value the indigenous pasture which 
they replace. 

The remarkable transformation of 
the coastal dairying areas of New South 
Wales and Queensland by the intro- 
duction of the Brazilian pasture plant 
(Paspalum dilatatum), and the equally 
remarkable effects of the use of Sub- 
terranean clover in the better rainfall 
country of South Australia and West- 
ern Australia, are illustrations of the 
greatly increased carrying capacity 
following the adoption of superior 


types of pasture plants for specific en- » 


vironments. 

The topdressing of pastures with 
artificial fertilisers provides a means of 
greatly increasing the output of grass 
in regions of liberal rainfall. Investi- 
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gations have shown that the productiv- 
ity of pastures in good rainfall areas is 
greatly increased by the application of 
soluble phosphates; that the quality of 
the pasture is improved both in pro- 
tein and minerals, largely by the 
stimulation of leguminous plants in the 
sward; and that the health, the vigor, 
and the fertility of the grazing animals 
have been vastly enhanced. Apart 
from the use of phosphates, there re- 
mains the very important problem of 
determining the rôle of nitrogenous 
fertilisers in intensifying production 
from grassland, especially on the sown 
pastures in regions of heavy rainfall. 

In areas of light rainfall where 
economic considerations dc not permit 
of the use of topdressing, phosphate 
deficiency in the pasture may -be cor- 
rected by allowing stock free access to 
mineral licks. The supplementing of 
the pastures with mineral licks has 
been fairly common in many districts 
of Australia, but the practice needs to 
be placed on a sound basis by ascer- 
taining the major mineral deficiencies 
in each grassland region and ad- 
justing the composition of the lick to 
the ascertained deficiencies of the pas- 
tures, and to the special needs of the 
grazing animal. 


Lando RACLAMATION 


One of the most interesting results of 
large-scale application of scientific 
research in Australia is the reclamation 
of land infested with prickly pear. 
The spread of prickly pear in Queens- 
land and New South Wales affords the 
world’s greatest example of the inva- 
sion of a plant pest or noxious weed, 
and a most interesting experiment in 
biological control of plant pests on a 
grand scale. Prickly pears were intro- 
duced to Australia without their natu- 
ral enemies, and remained exempt from 
injury by native insects. ‘They there- 
fore spread with amazing rapidity in 
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their new environment, In 1925 the 
pear menace reached its climax, when 
60 million acres of more or less fertile 
land was infested with the pest. 

Since 1919, the Governments of the 
Commonwealth, Queensland, and New 
South Wales have carried out a joint 
scientific investigation of this pest with 
remarkably satisfactory results. The 
first step was to search the cactus world 
for predators and parasites, import and 
acclimatise them, and test them against 
crops and other plants to prove that 
they would not be harmful to plants 
other than cacti. After demonstrating 
the value of these pests as destroyers, 
the next step was to breed them on 
an enormous scale and distribute 
them. 

The most surprising achievement is 
the discovery of the value of Cactoblas- 
tis cactorum, a tunnelling caterpillar 
which is extraordinarily effective in 
destroying the pear. Its advent has 
justly given rise to great optimism. 
Over 2,000,000,000 eggs of this parasite 
were liberated in 1930, and large areas 
of land have been freed from the prickly 
pear pest by this agency and brought 
to a state of productivity. If, as 
seems probable, complete control of 
the prickly pear pest is ultimately ob- 
tained by biological agencies, an area 
of land as large as England will have 
been reclaimed and a scientific princi- 
ple of highest practical significance will 
have been demonstrated. 

The irrigated areas of Australia 
furnish the greater part of the dried, 
citrous, and stone fruits of the Common- 
wealth, and a considerable amount 
of livestock products. The Common- 
wealth Division of Soils Research is 
concentrating on the investigation of 
soil fertility problems and the classifi- 
cation of soil types in the irrigation 
areas. The losses incurred in irriga- 
tion settlements, due to a lack of soil 
surveys in the past, amount to very 
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large sums of money; and the results of 
the work so far completed indicate not 
only that most of these losses could 
have been avoided, but also that future 
developments in irrigation settlement 
can be undertaken witk a full knowledge 
of the conditions essential for success- 
ful production. 


Forsst Propucts 


In the field of forest products re- 
search, the scientific work on paper pulp 
has been of outstanding significance. 
The most important result was the 
working out of methods for the produc- 
tion of paper pulp from Australian 
hardwoods and the manufacture of 
wrapping papers from Pinus radiata, 
large areas of which have been planted 
in Australia. The operations of paper 
companies interested in the Tasmanian 
forest areas are based entirely on this 
original scientific work and the way is 
now prepared for the establishment of 
the paper-pulp industry. 

The researches conducted by the Di- 
vision of Forest Products on the season- 
ing and preservation of Australian 
timbers and the production of tannin 
extracts from certain species of hard- 
woods are of great economic signifi- 
cance and will lead to the conservation 
and the full utilisation of the timber 
resources of the Commonwealth. 


Various INDUSTRIES 


Much scientific research is in progress 
in the fruit, sugar, and tobacco indus- 
tries and in the problems associated 
with the preservation and the trans- 
portation of fruit and meat. Space 
will not permit of the elaboration of 
this work in detail. 

Bitter pitt in apples has been re- 
sponsible for heavy annual losses in the 
export trade. Quite recently it -has 
been shown that the development of 
the disease is associated with the pick- 
ing of the fruit in an immature con- 


The National Income and Economic Prosperity 
By D. B. Coruann, M.A., D.Sc. 
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O the reader of this volume it will 

be obvious that by the end of 1929 
Auszralia had reached the close of a 
period of rapid development and high 
prosperity. A combination of circum- 
stances enabled the traditional policy 
of development based upon external 
borrowing and high protection to be 
pursued with a high degree of success. 


I. Basis or Prosperity Ur ro 1929 


The two main export products, wool 
and wheat, were sold abroad at very 
favourable prices and there was a 
steady increase in their production. 
Total exports had been sustained at the 
high level of about £145m. during the 
years 1926-1927 to 1928-1929, com- 
pared with £120m. per annum for the 
years 1921-1922 to 1928-1924. In 
addition, overseas borrowing was at 
the rate of approximately £30m. per 
annum. Hence, income from abroad 
was buoyant and this imparted pros- 
perity to sheltered and protected pro- 
duction. This was not due merely 
to monetary conditions such as high 
external prices and overseas loans. 
The following table shows that the 
expansion of wheat and wool was suf- 
ficient to give a solid basis to an in- 
crease in national income. 

The articles by Professor Wadham 
and Dr. Richardson in this volume 
give adequate reasons for this expan- 
sion of production, and they indicate 
tha: with the application of scientific 
methods to these industries there is 
still room for expansion when internal 
costs have been adjusted to the new 
price level. As long as overseas prices 
kept up there was a sound basis for the 


TABLE J-—Annvuat AveraGe, WABAT 
AND Woo. 


(Figures in millions) 


1921-22/1926-27| Percentage 








to è 
1923-24\1998-20} TTS 
Wool: 
No. of sheep. 84 3 | 108 4 98 
Wool produced 
(Iba) . . 703 927 80 
Value of clip....| £53 7 | £71 9 32 
Wheat: 
Acreage... 9.6; 129 34 
Total yield 
(bush.) .  .| 121 146 20 
Value of crop...| £81.2 | £87 6 20 


economic policy of the country, despite 
the fact that certain stresses had ap- 
peared. These stresses were due to 
pushing the policy of development too 
rapidly, rather than to fundamental 
weaknesses in the policy itself. 


Il. Evipences or WrakNESSES IN 
Basis oF PROSPERITY 


The indications of these stresses 
were as follows. In the first place, the 
percentage of the external interest 
burden to exports and production was 
increasing. ‘Thismay be demonstrated 
as follows: 


TABLE I 


Percentage External Interest to 


Exports Production 
1918. 95 34 
1923.. , 16 2 & 0 
1928 19 5 8 0 
1929, 19 2 61 
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With a high level of exports and a 
steady stream of loan money from 
‘abroad it was not difficult to handle 
the transfer problem involved in meet- 
ing an external interest burden that 
had grown to £27.6m. in 1929. If 
this stream of loans was stopped or if 
a sudden drop in external prices oc- 
curred the transfer problem would be- 
come a serious difficulty. This has 
now happened and is still one of major 
problems of adjustment in the present 
crisis. Secondly, the policy of protec- 
tion to both primary and secondary 
industry was, as Professor Giblin 
points out in his article on the tariff, 
imposing an increasing burden upon 
export industry. As I have written 
elsewhere: 


The development of industry was de- 
pending more and more upon the tariff and 
other forms of assistance. Taking the 
average of the years 1911-1912 to 1913- 
1914 and 1924-1925 to 1926-1927 em- 
ployment of males in all rural industries 
increased by 4 per cent compared with 38 
per cent for manufacturing industry. 
Manufacturing production increased from 
28 per cent of total production in 1913 to 
35 per cent in 1927-1928 and 86 per cent in 
1928-1929. This was a natural develop- 
ment in a country that had first pursued 
primary production and later turned to 
secondary industries. But the develop- 
ment was somewhat forced. Only two 
primary industries had shown a substantial 
increase in males employed in the period 
above mentioned. These were dairying 
and sugar, both favoured by the tariff. In 
manufacturing the greatest increases had 
occurred in protected industry, and the 
increase was roughly proportional to the 
degree of assistance given. Obviously, 
development of this kind is costly and 
throws a heavy burden upon export in- 
dustries.! 


In spite of this forced development 
the rate of growth of Australian popu- 
lation declined after 1920. Natural 


1 The Economie Journal, London, Dec , 1930. 
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increase fell from 1.5 per cent in that 
year to 1.2 per cent in 1928 and is now 
only 1 per cent. Immigration for the 
eight years ending June 80, 1929, was 
.55 per cent. This is the same rate as 
before the War, but the post-war period 
was one of ambitious stimulation of 
immigration and a higher rate was to 
be expected. There is now a slight 
net emigration. 

A third evidence of stress is to be 
found in the price level which remained 
at a high level from 1928 while external 
prices were slowly declining. ‘Thus in 
1928 British prices as measured by the 
Board of Trade index number were 
33 per cent above pre-war level, while 
Australian prices were up 66 per cent. 
No doubt overseas borrcwing, the 
tariff and favourable export prices 
were responsible for this disparity in 
the two price levels. Wages were also 
steadily rising, both nominal and real. 
In 1929 the latter were & per cent 
above the pre-war level, but unemploy- 
ment was also growing. For the years 
1922 to 1929 the average unemploy- 
ment was no less than 10 per cent com- 
pared with 6 per cent before the War. 

Finally, the condition of public 
finance was becoming unsetisfactory. 
Owing mainly to a decline in the rev- 
enue from customs a deficit of £6.5m. 
had been accumulated in the Com- 
monwealth accounts by June 30, 1930, 
and the burden of interest and rising 
social expenditure was compromising 
the state budgets. If the ratios of 
expenditure, taxation, and interest to 
recorded production are taken as a 
measure of their real increases, the 
following result is obtained during the 
period 1919-1920 to 1928-1929. (See 
Table HI, next page.) 


Ill. Nato ror Ravistinc Economic 
Porrcy 


In view of these weaknesses in 
economic and financial conditions some 
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TABLE II 


Increase in ratio 
to Production 


ANNE A a ena AA s i 


Commonwealth expenditure 


187 
State expenditure .. 28%, 
Tota] expenditure 93.4% 
Commonwealth taxation, 8% 
State taxntion.. .... 75% 
Total taxation. . 21% 
Overseas interest . . 38% 
Internal interest 18% 
Total interest 25%, 


readjustment of the standard of living 
would have been necessary even had 
no change taken place in external 
prices and overseas borrowing. Our 
national income was not sufficient to 
support the current standard of living 
buttressed as it was by high tariffs, 
close regulation of wages and working 
conditions and special assistance to 
some rural industries. But the degree 
of adjustment required would have 
been comparatively slight, and there 
was nothing to suggest that a major 
economic crisis was imminent. In the 
words of the Committee that reviewed 
the tariff in 1929: “Our surplus re- 
sources available to subsidise industry 
are limited and will not stand any 
greater strain than imposed by the 
present tariff.” ? This was applicable 
to the whole economic policy of the 
country. National income could be 
divided into three parts: export pro- 
duction, about one fourth; protected 
production also one fourth; and shel- 
tered production, one half. The effects 
of the traditional policy upon these 
elements in national income have been 
indicated in Professor Giblin’s treat- 
ment of the tariff. Some reduction in 
the standard of living would have ren- 


2 The Austrahan Tang: An Economic En- 
qutry, p. 87. 
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dered both protected and sheltered 
production less dependent upon export 
production. Local industry would 
have been able to compete more suc- 
cessfully with imports and industry 
would have again reached a balanced 
condition without stress upon any 
element of the national income. 

There were signs that the industrial 
and political leaders were conscious 
of the need for some adjustment of this 
nature. The British Economie Mis- 
sion to Australia in 1929, the Tariff 
Board in its annual report in 1929, the 
Development and Migration Com- 
mission in its reports upon develop- 
ment of industry and the special Tariff 
Committee of 1929-——all these authori- 
ties expressed some doubts concerning 
the traditional policy of develop- 
ment. They undoubtedly had con- 
siderable influence upon the Prime 
Minister of the day (Mr. S. M. Bruce) 
who in 1929 proposed to abolish the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court and 
hand over the control of industrial 
relations to the states. 

Had this measure been successful, 
other revisions would no doubt have 
followed. On the wisdom of abolishing 
the Arbitration Court there was much 
controversy, and Parliament by a nar- 
row majority refused to pass the bill. 
An election followed and the radical 
forces behind the Labour Party se- 
cured the largest majority in the his- 
tory of the country. It was all in 
vain to stress the underlying economic 
conditions that necessitated a policy 
of revision. The standard of living 
was being attacked by reactionary 
political forces and it must be de- 
fended at the ballot box. And it was 
defended in no uncertain manner. 
There followed more and higher tariff 
duties, attempts to extend the bounty 
system to wheat growers, and a stern 
resistance to reductions of expenditure 
or the standard of living. 
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IV. TRE Crisis AND THE PROCESS OF 
ÅDJUSTMENT 


But the weight of economic forces - 


was too great. At the very time when 
the election was being fought, export 
prices were falling and it was clear 
before the end of 1929 that income 
from overseas would drop seriously. 
The British money market was averse 
to making further loans and measures 
had to be taken to export surplus gold 
to meet the interest on the overseas 
debt. Unemployment increased rap- 
idly from 9.8 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1929 to 14.6 per cent in the 
ürst quarter of 1980, and 25.8 per cent 
in the same quarter of 1981. 

The fundamental cause of the un- 
tavourable developments was not the 
false policy of Australia in the past but 
the onslaught of a sudden disaster for 
which the country was not responsible. 
Exports before the crisis amounted to 
£145m. In the current year (1980- 
1931), apart from surplus gold, they 
will be about £80m. in sterling values. 
This is a loss of overseas income of 
over £60m. In addition there was 
the cessation of long-term overseas 
borrowing amounting to £30m. per 
annum. Australia was able to raise 
£10m. in treasury bills on the London 
market in 1929-1980, but long-term 
borrowing came to a sudden stop. It 
is not expected that it will cease al- 
together, but when renewed, it will 
be on a much smaller scale, perhaps 
£10 to £15 millions. 

There may also be some recovery in 
export prices, but here also a substan- 
tial permanent loss will remain. It 
is impossible to estimate the extent of 
these reductions, but a return of ex- 
ports to £95m. and of borrowing to 
£15m. will leave a loss of £65m. This 
is 10 per cent of national income at 
its highest level in 1929 and is the 
measure of permanent adjustment 
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Australia must make in her standard 
of living. 

It is clear that such a fall in income 
from overseas, aud in the value of ex- 
port production completely throws out 
of balance the whole industrial struc- 
ture. The spending power of export 
industries has fallen, their purchases 
from the protected and sheltered in- 
dustries are greatly reduced and pro- 
duction contracts in these industries. 
So unemployment spreads and the loss 
of national income is much greater than 
the original loss on account of falling 
export values and overseas borrowing. 


ADJUSTMENTS DN COSTS AND PRICES 


But this process of accumulating 
the loss does not continue indefinitely. 
It is eventually stopped by the ad- 
justments made in the costs and prices 
of sheltered and protected production. 
The importance of this adjustment may 
be seen from the following table based 
upon the Melbourne wholesale price 
index number. To obtain the prices 
of farm products, Groups II, UJ, and 
IV of this index number, consisting 
mainly of wool, agricultural products, 
and dairy products, are combined. 
The index of industrial products is 
obtained by combining Groups V, 
VII, and VIII, comprising groceries, 
building materials, and chemicals. 

The comparison is by no means 
complete, but is the best available 
from the data published by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician. The differ- 
ences in the movements of the prices 
of the two groups are, however, so 
great that a considerable variation in 
the index numbers would be possible 
without upsetting the main conclusion 
to be derived from the graph, namely, 
that the prices of farm products have 
fallen very severely, while the prices 
of industrial products remain about 
their level of recent years. The actual 
figures may be given: 


~m 
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TABLE IV 
(Base, 1911100) 





Farm Industrial 

Products | Products 
1926, January . 181 171 
1927, a 169 172 
1928, 181 1765 
1929, $ 180 175 
1930, Et 158 178 
1980, July. | 146 182 
1980, September. .. 129 182 
1930, October E 125 183 
1980, November. 118 184 
1930, December.. . . 116 183 
1981, Janugry 117 188 


The prices of farm products are in 
the main determined by external mar- 
kets, and cannot be sustained except 
to a small extent by tariffs and mar- 
keting controls. This is not so with 
industrial products, and there is little 
doukt that the substantial increase 
in the Australian tariff in the past 
eighteen months has sheltered in- 
dustrial production to such an extent 
that a fall in prices has been avoided 
or greatly mitigated. 


OF BXCHANGE RATES AND 
BASIC WAGH 


In the early months of 1981 two 
major steps were taken to reduce the 
margin between farm prices and in- 
dustrial prices. In the first place, 
exchange rates rose rapidly to 30 per 
cent thus increasing the Australian 
prices of export products. Secondly, 
there was a revision of the basic wage 
by the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court. Practically all awards were 
subject to a fall of 10 per cent in addi- 
tion to the fall caused by the crop in 
the cost of living. Compared with 
1928 the Commonwealth basic wage 
has now fallen by 20 per cent. Re- 
visions by state industrial tribunals 
have brought the state basic wage 
down 14 per cent in Queensland, 12 
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per cent in South Australia, and other 
revisions are now in progress. In 
some rural industries awards have 
been suspended. 

The main obstacle to a general 
revision of wage rates is the political 


_ situation in New South Wales, the 


chief industrial state of Australia. 
Resistance will be offered to the neces- 
sary revision in that state, but the 
increase in unemployment and the 
stagnation of industry will eventually 
bring about a necessary adjustment. 
When this happens, the present bur- 
dens on the export industries will be 
reduced, enterprises like coal mining’ 
and the great steel works at Newcastle 
wil be in a position to produce for 
export, and some new industries such 
as the production of paper pulp and 
oil supplies will be able to compete 
effectively with imports. In this way 
employment will steadily expand and 
the national income will be restored 
to a level that will enable the whole 
population to be sustained on a stand- 
ard of living possibly 10 per cent be- 
low the level of former prosperous 
times. 

This standard will still be a high 
one, much higher than any standard 
in Europe and probably as high as the 
basic standard in the United States. 
The survey of industry presented in 
earlier articles of this volume warrants 
the belief that Australian resources 
are adequate to maintain such a stand- 
ard of living and to absorb a population 
increasing at a rate between 1 and 1.5 
per cent per annum. No doubt some 
tariff revision will be necessary and the 
volume of external borrowing and of 
Government borrowing generally will 
be lower than in the recent period 
of prosperity. 


V. FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


At the moment of writing the process 
of readjustment in private industry 1s 
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going on steadily and unobtrusively. 
Naturally public finance occupies the 
stage. The fall in national income 
has seriously reduced all Government 
revenue, The failure of some Govern- 
ments to readjust expenditure, particu- 
larly the Commonwealth Government 
and the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, has brought about a serious 
position. The deficit for the current 
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tion, reducing the burden of internal 
interest and meeting thə remaining 
deficit. The Conference had before 
it a report of a Committe2 of Experts 
(economists and under-treasurers) who 
examined Australian budgets and put 
forward a plan for financiel rehabilita- 
tion. That neither economies nor 
taxation would meet the position is 
indicated in the following able: 


TABLE V—Narionar Incomn AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Year National Income 
(£) 
1927—28 850 
1928-29 wg, 645 
1929-30 564 
1930-31 (estimated). 485 
1931-82 . 450 


year for all Governments is now 
estimated at £31,000,000. In spite of 
economies amounting on the average to 
about 10 per cent of adjustable Gov- 
ernment expenditure, deficits for next 
vear on the present basis would have 
been about £40,000,000. The Gov- 
ernments have been able to maintain 
their own expenditure, and meet 
overseas commitments mainly through 
exporting surplus gold to the amount of 
about £35,000,000 in the last two 
years, and through receiving advances 
by way of treasury bills and overdrafts 
from the banks, chiefly the Common- 
wealth Bank. The overdrafts in the 
Commonwealth Bank this month 
amount to approximately £25,000,000 
and the Bank had in April last set this 
amount as the limit to the overdraft. 
Governments were, therefore, forced 
to reconsider their position and at an 
important Premiers’ Conference at the 
end of May a plan was devised for re- 
ducing expenditure, increasing taxa- 





Total Government Total Interest, 
Expenditure (Ex- Sinkirg Fund, Ex- 
cluding Loan change, and 
Expenditure) Unemployment 


(£) (£) 


EJZ 
D O wm & D 


The figures in the last column may 
be called nonadjustable expenditure. 
To cover a deficit by reducing other 
expenditure and by taxation would im- 
pose great sacrifices upon all persons 
dependent upon Government expendi- 
ture, and would raise taxation to an 
uneconomic level. The Committee 
recommended that all adjustable Gov- 
ernment expenditure should be cut 20 
per cent on the 1929-1980 basis and 
that taxation should be raised. ‘These 
measures were adopted by the Con- 
ference and they will reduce the def- 
icit from £40,000,000 to £19,000,000. 
This was felt to be too large a deficit, 
and the only means of reducing it was 
through a reduction of the rate of in- 
terest on the internal debt. It was 
decided by the Conference to embark 
upon a huge conversion operation 
bringing down the rate of interest on 
the internal debt on an average of 5.25 
per cent to a little more than 4 per cent. 
This would give a further saving of 
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£5,000,000 leaving a deficit of £14,- 
000,000 to be made by borrowing. 
As trade improves revenue will in- 
crease and the expenditure in unem- 
ployment will fall. It may, therefore, 
be expected that this deficit will 
gradually disappear. 


VI. CONCLUBION 


Ths reduction of the interest on the 
internal debt will stimulate a general 
reduction in interest rates for private 
industry. Banks and savings banks 
have conferred on the question of rates 
of interest and as part of the plan for 
financial reconstruction will reduce 
their rates all round by approximately 
1 per cent. A measure will be passed 
zy all State Parliaments enabling 
mortgagors to appeal to a court for 
reduction in their interest rates, but 
no action will be taken to control 
future rates of interest. The plan 
gims at expediting the deflationary 
process, and it is assumed that interest 
and all other costs will fall to a new 
low level. For example, a bond rate 
of 4 pes cent should not be out of keep- 
ing with the low price level that 
Austraia in common with the rest of 
the world is entering upon. The 
prices cf Australian exports have fallen 
rather more than average world prices, 
and there is a reasonable prospect of 
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a slight recovery. If this happens and 
if there is an expansion of export 
production and local production com- 
peting with imports, 1t should be possi- 
ble to meet the interest on the external 
debt. As time goes on conversion 
operations in the overseas markets 
will reduce this interest burden, 
but should the external price level 
fall still further Australia in com- 
mon with other debtor nations will 
experience grave difficulties in meeting 
overseas commitments. It is unfor- 
tunate for Australia at the present 
time that wheat and wool bulk so 
largely in her export trade, but these 
commodities so necessary to the world’s 
industries should not remain over a long 
period at their present low level. 
Given a slight recovery Australian 
resources will prove sufficient to meet 
external obligations, and to support 
the present population at a high stand- 
ard of living. But much internal re- 
adjustment has yet to be made. It is 
clear from the analysis of industrial 
development given in this volume that 
improvements in the efficiency of both 
primary and secondary industry are 
possible and are likely to be made. 
This is the best guarantee that the 
national income of Australia will again 
provide the basis for a period of’ 


prosperity. 
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Woop, Gorpon L. Borrowing and Bust- 
ness in Australia, Pp. xv, 267. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1930. 
12s. 6d. 

This intensive investigation of business 
cycles m Austraha convincingly demon- 
strates connection between borrowing and 
business. Persons even casually interested 
in the present Australian crisis will find 
this volume valuable both for immediate 
reading and for reference. British and 
American investment bankers and Aus- 
tralian politicians, particularly, will find 
Mr. Wood’s study of past cycles helpful in 
preventing a recurrence of present condi- 
tions, 

Mr. Wood reviews the Commonwealth’s 
economic history from 1880 to 1928, analys- 
ing the alternation of prosperity and eco- 
nomic crisis: the land boom and crisis of 
18-40-1843, the gold discoveries and crisis 
of 1858, the booms and crises of 1878, 1893, 
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The Pacific Basin. George H. Blakeslee 


1908, and 1907, and the effects of the World 
War on Australia. The Commonwealth 
has suffered and still suffers from the nat- 
ural accompaniments of the borrowing 
cycle, rather than from the effects of the 
business cycle. Large borrowings during 
the War caused Australia to retrogress in 
the borrowing cycle from the second to the 
first stage. In the sudden stoppages of the 
flow of capital, Mr. Wood sees a major 
cause of economic readjustment and dis- 
comfort; finds the adjustment of trade to 
capital inflow surprisingly rapid; and re- 
marks that American financing of England’s 
war loans to Australia developed American 
exports to the Commonwealth. 

Australia’s present difficulties are at- 
tributed to the excesses of the years 1914- 
1920; the sequence has be2n loans, cheap 
money, overexpansion, abandonment of 
thrift and private enterprise, dependence 
upon government initiative. In short, 
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unrestricted borrowing has led to uneco- 
nomic and experimental social legislation. 
The Australian banks are really powerless 
to regulate the effects of a stream of capital 
controlled in London. Indebtedness, do- 
mestic and foreign, is claiming an increasing 
share of the national income, beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. 
Hxespiet M. BRATTER 
Washington, D. C. 


Corruann, D. B. Credit and Currency Con- 
trol, with Special Reference to Australia. 
Pp. 145. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 5s. 6d. 


Recently, economists have been some- 
t startled to find that a commonwealth 
of the British Empire has been forced off 
the gold standard in time of peace. Those 
who wish to get at the fundamentals in the 
Australian difficulties will find much to 
interest them in Professor Copland’s book, 
which is made up of addresses and articles 
with some added matter. A new working 
over of the material would have made a 
better book, but presumably the author 
did not wish to delay publication and lose 
the chance to influence public opinion in the 
present crisis. 

The book starts with an account of the 
return to the gold standard by Great 
Britain and Australia, and traces the vari- 
ous factors which have brought about the 
present situation. It gives a clear sum- 
mary of the legislative and practical devel- 
opment of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, and discusses the proposals to 
make it a central bank. An authoritative 
analysis of the Australian balance of 
international payments and an account of 
the foreign exchange pool, which is now 
operating, are given. A broad survey is 
made o: the recent developments in mone- 
tary theory. The author seems to lean 
toward Keynes’s position in most points. 

James D. MAGEE 

New York University 


Davipson, A. C. Central Reserve Banking. 
Pp. 85. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 
Ltd., 1929. 50 cents. 

In view of the present economic situation 
of Australia, and of the recent attempts of 

the Commonwealth Bank to evolve from a 
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nationalised commercial bank into a true 
central banking institution, this analysis 
has a particular interest. The book is a 
reprint of the paper read by the author 
before the Economic Society of Australia 
in the Summer of 1928, and contains a clear 
and concise account of what a central bank 
should do. When the operations of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia are 
measured in terms of the recognised func- 
tions of central banking, it is apparent that 
fundamental changes in its policy are neces- 
sary if those functions are to be adequately 
performed. 

It is to be regretted that in his introduc- 
tion to the volume, Professor Shann seems 
to revive the idea (so common in the United 
States before 1913) that a central bank 
should operate only in times of national 
emergency. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 

London, England 


Beasia, F.R. Open Market versus Pooling 
in Australia. Pp. 59. Sydney: Cornstalk 
Publishing Company, 1928. 50 cents. 


The problem of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages, to the farmer and to` 
the consumer, of co§perative marketing as 
against the usual dealer-merchant method 
is ag much an issue in Australia as in the 
United States. Collective marketing in 
Australia dates back only to the outbreak 
of the World War, and in point of years, its 
experience, therefore, is not large. But 
during this brief period a great deal of legis- 
lative experimenting has been done, so that 
along compulsory and quasi-compulsory 
lines, both advocates and opponents of the 
movement can argue from arather extensive 
practical background. 

The pooling of supplies’ was forced upon 
the producers of Australia as a necessary 
expedient during the War. Following the 
War, a number of export control acts were 
passed relating to various farm products, 
designed to regulate the quality of produce 
exported and to aid the grower in establish- 
ing codperative selling. These various acts 
and their purpose and principal provisions” 
are briefly summarised and appraised by 
the author, together with the principal 
developments in pooling organisation and 
operation, with the suggestion that if 
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successful, they must prove to be so from 
a basis of efficiency and lowering of costs 
rather than through a control of prices. 
G. Wrieur HOFFMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Mavupon, F. R. E. The Economics of 
Australian Coal. Pp. xvi, 280. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press in 
association with Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1929. 10s/6. 

Mr. Mauldon, who had already pictured 
the social and geographic background of the 
Australian coal industry in The Hunter 
River Valley, here contributes a compre- 
hensive and critical study of its economics. 
“The coal question,” he says, has simce 
Jevons’ time become more one of “the 
waste of human endeavor” than one of 
“the waste of material resources.” The 
author examines in turn the resources, the 
technique, the organisation, and the ‘‘mar- 
ket adventures of Australian coal”; at- 
tempts to measure the industry by “a 
standard of performance,’ according to 
which the government-operated brown coal 
industry of Victoria makes a somewhat 
better showing than the rest; and offers 
certain intelligent but rather cautious sug- 
gestions for remedies. 

Professor D. B. Copland, who con- 
tributes an introduction, is quite right in 
welcoming the book “‘as a demonstration 
of the value of economic research” in a 
country where such work has been too little 
appreciated. An American cannot help 
being impressed by the author’s acquaint- 
ance with American materials, and also by 
the striking likenesses between the coal 
problems of the two nations. “The Central 
Problem of Over-Capacity”’ has a particu- 
larly familiar sound, and it is a great merit 
of the book that it presents its special ques- 
tions as part of “a common misfortune 
. . . linking the coal-producing countries 
of the world.” 

CARTER GOODRICH 

University of Michigan 


Patan, Mrs. Nerte. Henry Bournes 
Higgins: A Memoir. London: G. G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1931. Ten shillings, 
six pence. 
The subject of this Memoir did more to 
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develop the principles of arbitration and 
conciliation than did any other Australian, 
or indeed than any other single individual 
of whatever nationality. For fourteen 
years he presided over the Federal Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, a position to 
which he was appointed in 1906 simultane- 
ously with his elevation to £ seat as Justice 
of the High Court of the Commonwealth. 
His interest in the questions of work and 
wages had matured during the fourteen 
years since 1892 when he entered political 
life. From 1906 to 1920 h= continued his 
double duties, giving his chief strength 
to the industrial court, and developing 
there a more adequate set of principles 
for the guidance of such work than had 
ever before been made available. This 
experience he summarised in his classic 
work, A New Province for Law and Order 
(1923). 

Justice Higgins was born in Ireland in 
1851, arrived in Australia in 1870, and died 
there in 1928. His career was one of 
thoughtful, high-minded service to ideals 
which, while nourished on the wisdom of 
the ages, were neither stiflicg nor dogmatic 
in their expression. Gifted to an extraor- 
dinary degree with a capacity for toler- 
ance and understanding, he was admirably 
adapted for the task of handling the untried 
experiment of legally settling industrial 
differences. His admitted prejudice was in 
favor of the weak, and he defended it 
lucidly. He believed that, as Graham 
Wallas points out in his Preface, it was 
possible to direct social and economic 
development by conscious purpose. He 
attempted this without recourse to any 
radical economic theory, but under the 
ideals of Victorian liberalism, as they found 
expression in a humane mind. A more 
complete ‘contrast to the communistic 
mind could not be imagined. 

Mrs. Palmer’s Memoir of Judge Higgins, 
her uncle, is an admirable literary docu- 
ment, restrained, concise, ard illuminating. 
Professor Wallas endorses ıt as a valuable 
contribution to political science. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


ÅNDERSON, GEORGE. Fixation of Wages in 
‘Australia. Pp. 568. Melbourne: Mac- 
{ 
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millan and Company in association with 
Melbourne University Press, 1929. ls. 


Mr. Anderson, a barrister and commerce 
graduate of Melbourne, presents an au- 
thoritative treatise on industrial arbitration 
in Australia. The first half of the work 
contains the one comprehensive and up-to- 
date statement of the jurisdictional relation- 
ships between the Commonwealth Court of 
Arbitration and the extraordinarily com- 
plicated network of state industrial tri- 
bunals. The second half is devoted to a 
painstaking analysis of the principles and 
the practices of wage fixation developed by 
the Commonwealth Court. The author 
does not attempt to treat the work of the 
state tribunals—which indeed ‘‘have 
followed to a large extent” the precedents 
of the Federal body—-with comparable 
thoroughness. 

Mr. Anderson refrains from independent 
generalization, but he has written a refer- 
ence book that will be indispensable to 
serious students of what he calls “the 
greatest distinctive Australian effort.” 

CARTER GOODRICH 

University of Michigan 


Hancock, W. K. Australia. Pp. vii, 
826. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1981. 85.00. 


Of the four parts into which the author 
divides this thorough analysis of the antip- 
odal ccutinent, those dealing with “‘Foun- 
dations” and “Political Economy” hold 
the most fundamental interest. In these, 
rather than in the succeeding parts on 
“Politics” and “Civilization,” he shows his 
true analytical strength. Australia found 
her real opportunity at the beginmmmg of the 
nineteenth century, when wool, in growing 
demand from English manufacturers, made 
of her a solvent and free nation. Wool 
furnished the economic impulse which 
opened. up the continent for the inrushing 
population to the gold fields after zhe fifties. 
Machinery, manures, and experimental 
breeding of seed added millions af acres to 
the country’s wheat kingdom. Farrer 
produced wheats resisting rust, bunt, and 
smut, which would flourish in the hot, 
moist lands of the north as well as in the 
drier lands. 

The Australian people, springing from 
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transplanted British stock, predominantly 
poor in quality at first, has been clean and 
vigorous in the last hundred years. The 
gold rush nearly tripled the population in a 
decade from 1851. Australian nationalism 
took definite form in the class struggle be- 
tween the landless majority thus created 
and the land monopolizing squatters. 
Australian democracy has come to look 
upon the state as a vast public utility, 
whose duty it is to provide the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. The 
state means collective power at the service 
of individualistic “rights.” So protection 
has been more than a policy. It has been a 
faith and a dogma, interwoven with almost 
every strand of Australia’s democratic 
nationalism. However, while property 
owners must have a guarantee that their 
property will be administered in their inter- 
est, Australian experience seems to prove 
the impossibility of setting effective limits 
to this right, and politics remain blurred 
with business, while the great public utili- 
ties are at the mercy of political “‘bashi- 
bazouks.” Sensible people say that a state 
should give up running businesses if it will 
not run them on business principles; but 
Australian Democracy answers: “Our state 
stands for something higher than business 
principles. It stands for ethical principles.” 
F. R. ELDRIDGE 
New York City 


Sann, E. O. G., and Corrann, D. B. 
(Compilers). The Crisis ın Australian 
Finance, 1929-1981. Sydney: Angus 
& Robertson, Ltd. 5/2d. 

Cortand, D. B. The Australian Econ- 
omy. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, Ltd. 
2/7d. l 
Brann, F. A. Budget Control. Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson, Ltd. 3/6d. 
National or international crises of any 
sort are always productive of a bounteous 
crop of literature more or less relevant to 
the dominant interest of the time. The 
existing economic crisis is no exception; 
and the world’s presses have found in 
economic treatises the natural successors to 
the war books. The three books which are 
the subject of this review reflect different 
aspects of the grave financial difficulties 
which at present confront the Common- 
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wealth. In the main these difficulties may 
be resolved into three, viz., the problems of 
finance, primary production, and unem- 
ployment. The logic of reconstruction 
would urge that balanced budgets were’a 
sine qua non for a renewal of confidence. 
This in turn would encourage industrial 
enterprise, and the immediate result would 
be an mcreased volume of employment. 

The persistence of depression and the 
dissipation of confidence under the mount- 
ing pressure of both state and Federal defi- 
cits have gradually concentrated public 
attention m Australia upon the budgetary 
position. Even as far back as August, 
1930, when, at the instance of the Common- 
wealth Government, a critical analysis 
“was made by a representative of the Bank of 
England (Sir Otto Niemeyer), it was clear 
that the deficits constituted the real prob- 
lem. The resistance put up by certam 
sections of the community against the 
principle of the equitable sacrifice meant a 
postponement of any attempt to begin the 
process of budget balancing; and it is the 
story of this resistance prior to the dra- 
matic capitulation of May, 1931, which is 
contained in these three slim volumes. 

In The Crisis in Australian Finance, 
1929-1981, Professors Shann and Copland 
have compiled a series of selected docu- 
ments around the theme of government 
pressure upon central bank resources. 
Beginning with a letter from the Chairman 
of the Commonwealth Bank to the Federal 
Treasurer indicating the onset of crisis by 
reason of the drain which was developing 
upon gold reserves, and finishing with 
another in the nature of an ultimatum from 
the same official to the same minister, the 
series truly presents a “‘living picture of the 
emergence of the budgetary problem as the 
issue dominating the present crisis.” 

The documents are so arranged as to give 
a picture that is “moving” in more than 
one sense; and they indicate more effectively 
than would be possible in any other way, 
the evolution of opinion among responsible 
groups in the community. The collection 
is invaluable as.a source of first-hand in- 
formation; and the selectors have preserved 
an admirable balance without sacrificing 
the essentially dramatic in the march of 
events towards the inevitable climax. 
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In the vain attempt to sustain “boom 
tıme” standards of public spending, and in 
the plain indication of the penalty for 
evasion of urgent problems, these docu- 
ments have a live interest of many kinds 
for the student of economic problems. 

It is from that angle that Mr. F. A. 
Bland approaches the study of the financial 
system of New South Wales, in his book, 
Budget Control. This control he regards as 
a scientific study of the methods by which 
men seek to achieve their political and 
social purposes. The book is a critical 
examination alming at constructive reforms, 
and treats in admirably analytic and lucid 
fashion the fundamentals of the fiscal 
system of the ‘‘ Mother State” of the Com- 
monwealth. There seems to be abundant 
evidence that parliamentary procedure is 
more concerned with the form than with 
the substance of finance. 

Mr. Bland sees the solution of this prob- 
lem in two devices: first. the extension of 
the practice of standing committees as 
developed in municipal government, in 
order to relieve Parliament of its complete 
dependence upon Cabinet and, second, 
the creation of a Bureau of Administration 
to which Parliament could look for infor- 
mation and advice upon all problems of 
organisation and finance. In these lies the 
core of Mr. Bland’s valuable suggestions, 
which are the fruit of his intensive study of 
Australian public administration. 

All this comes back to the problem of 
“ironing out” the fluctuations in prosperity 
which afflict young countries in particular. 
Prosperity and buoyant government rev- 
enues mean high government expenditure 
and rising standards of living. Nationalis- 
tic idealism and expansive schemes of 
development, together witn rising tariffs 
and the extension of the principle of pro- 
tectionism in many different and novel 
forms, raised in Australia a characteristic 
economy which has encountered sustained 
criticism in recent years. Thecream of that 
criticism, informed by a wide theoretical 
knowledge corrected by much experi- 
ence In government and pr:vate investiga- 
tion, is presented in Professor Copland’s 
work, The Australian Econony. The angle 
from which that economy is observed, 
however, is perhaps dominated overmuch 
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by depression to be an altogether truthful 
picture. The impact of world crisis upon 
a borrowing country, still largely in the 
pioneering stage and dependent upon 
violently fluctuating world markets, is, 


however, hardly conducive to optimism; 


and every statement is abundantly justi- 
fied. “The position was unsound before 
the depression and our public loan expendi- 
ture for economic development was indeed 
the source of growing public deficits.” 
Thus the cycle is completed and we are 
back where we began—with the problem 
of the budgets. 
G. L. Woop 
University of Melbourne 


Briapen, J. B., Copuann, D. B., et al. 
The Australian Tarif, An Economic In- 
quiry. Pp. xvii, 282. 2nd edition. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press 
in association with Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1929. 8/6. 

This able and exhaustive treatment of 
the theories involved in Australia’s tariff 
policy defies summarisation. Combining 
in its authorship two professors, two stat- 
isticians, and a member of the Melbourne 
Stock Exchange—a committee of five ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the then Prime 


Minister Bruce—this concise report weighs 


the evidence for and against pro‘ection; 
the effects of taxation through customs; ex- 
cess costs of protected production, their 
incidence and distribution; and the neces- 
sity for economic principles. It then sug- 
gests a method of procedure for Australia. 
The appendices include a brief history of 
Australia’s tariff and discussion of detailed 
phases of the tariff. This volume deserves 
close examination, not only by Australian 
lawmakers, but by students of tariffs 
everywhere. 

Only some of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations can be here mentioned: (1) 
the tariff has raised Australia’s standard of 
living; (2) some applications of protection 
have cost more than their worth; (8) sub- 
stitution of export production for the more 
costly protected industries would have 
increased national income; (4) tariff has in- 
- creased proportion of customs to total taxa- 
tion beyond economically desirable limits; 
(5) protection has had great net effects on 
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Australia’s prosperity; (6) total tariff 
burden has probably reached economic 
limits; (7) reduction or cancellation of pro- 
tection in certain cases suggested, with 
careful discrimination between industries; 
(8) Australia’s limited swe unfavorable to 
both mass production and competition; 
(9) in practice, protection 1s not limited 
to mdustries expected to outgrow need for 
it. 

Regrettably, Mr. Bruce’s admirable ac- 
tion in inviting expert recommendations 
has been followed by the scrapping of 
several distinct existing advantages of 
Australia’s tariff system. 

HersERT M. BRATTER 

Washington, D. C. 


BenuaM, Freperic C. The Prosperity of 
Australia. Pp. xvi, 284. London: P. 
S. King & Son, Ltd., 1980. 12s. 6d. 


The author has arrived at some interest- 
ing conclusions, especially on four outstand- 
ing phases of present-day economy of 
Australia. After stating the theoretically 
correct, if rather dryly presented, tests of 
prosperity in general, he proceeds to con- 
sider Australia’s national income. While 
the volume of production per capita is not 
yet so great as before the War, the country 
has almost entirely recovered from the 
effects of the War and is very nearly as 
prosperous as ıt was in 1914. Since 1901, 
however, the per capita national wealth 
has declined about 10 per cent, during 
which period it might have been wiser for 
the nation to save more of her national in- 
come. 

While the public external debt burden 
has increased, Mr. Benham contends that 
the real debt burden in terms of commodi- 
ties. has dimimished, because of the rising 
price level. For that reason it would have 
been wise, he believes, to redeem the ex- 
ternal debt before the wholesale commodity 
price decline set in. Because of high living 
standards, he says the nation is making too 
little provision for the future. Inequality 
of incomes, on the other hand, has dimin- 
ished. 

While the country is certainly under- 
populated, an increase in population would 
not, he believes, increase the per capita 
production, but might enable fuller advan- 
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tage to be taken of existing capital assets, 
and might facilitate distribution. Much of 
Australia’s comparative disadvantage in 
large-scale production is due to bad organi- 
sation rather than to small population. 
Protection has not diminished unemploy- 
ment in comparison with “free trade” 
countries. Production would probably 
have been greater under a ‘free trade” 
policy. Finally, wage regulation has les- 
sened incentive and slowed down per capita 
production. 
F. R. ELDRIDGE 


New York City 
Buanp, F. A. Shadows and Realities of 
Government. Pp. x, 816. Sydney: 


Workers’ Educational Association of 
New South Wales, 1923. 


Australia may be a rich country agri- 
culturally and in natural resources, but it 
has not heretofore been rich in authorita- 
tive books. An effort to correct this lack 
has been undertaken by the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, and so a few years ago 
a series of monographs under the general 
editorship of G. V. Portus was inaugurated, 
and this essay is one of the early contribu- 
tions. Its principal purpose is to throw 
into relief the administrative functions of 
government. It is a concise, sensible 
volume dealing with the organisation of the 
public service, its recruiting and training, 
and its relation to Parliament. 

One of the interesting chapters deals 
with the arbitration court or public service 
board which was originally established be- 
cause there was a class of employees un- 
fairly handicapped in the economic struggle 
and there was need for a legal method 
of settling industrial disputes. Another 
chapter deals with civil servants and 
their rights. A third of the volume de- 
scribes the departments at work in New 
South Wales. 

Although books of this sort are common 
in America and Great Britain, they have 
been rare in Australia. The chief aim of 
the series—to encourage investigations in 
fields of study “‘hitherto surprisingly neg- 
lected in Australia’’—is well carried out. 
The author is a lecturer on administration 
m Sydney, and sometime examimer to the 
public service board. The book is Number 
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7 in the Workers’ Education Association 
Series of Economic, Political and Social 
Studies. 
CLINTON Rogers WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


CAMPBELL, Presta, Moas, R. C., and 
Portos, G. V. (Eds.). Studies in 
Australian Affairs. Fp. 269. Mel- 
bourne: Macmillan and Company in 
association with Melbourne University 
Press, 1928. 6s. 


The Australian group of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has contributed this 
handy little volume to the literature upon 
Australian problems. Among the sig- 
nificant statements and facts presented are 
the assertion that but half of the continent 
is of economic importanze; that prepon- 
derant opinion favors a White Australia; 
that tariff policy is essentially a develop- 
ment policy; and that although the burden 
of the Australian debt is now heavy and is 
rapidly increasing and it is felt by some that 
government losses on loar expenditures are 
too high, in general, the policy of borrowing 
can be justified because it has been under- 
taken, in the main, for the economic de- 
velopment of the continent. 

In foreign affairs, Australia has freely 
exercised the right to aczede to and with- 
draw from imperial treaties, but it is pointed 
out that even treaties to which Australia 
has not acceded or from which she has with- 
drawn may actually confer advantages on 
Australians, as His Majesty’s subjects, and 
that Australia’s position as a, federal state 
influences her treaty position, particularly 
in the respect that the powers of the 
Commonwealth (since 1900) are limited as 
in other federal governments. Brigadier- 
General R. Campbell describes the defence 
policy of the Commonwealth, asserting 
that each of the domin:ons can rely fully 
upon the support of the others, but it is 
aimed to make Australis as self-supporting 
in time of war as is practicable, as regards 
the supply of arms and ammunitions. 
There is said to be no room for an applica- 
tion of disarmament proposas] in the case of 
Australia. 

Australia possesses certain made in 
New Guinea, but she has had very little 
experience with native races, where almost 
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everything depends upon personal rule. 
An attempt 1s being made to attract capable 
young men into government service in the 
mandates, and efforts are also being made 
to encourage the natives to take part in the 
development of their own country. 
W. LEON GODSHALL 
Union College 


Pms, P. D., and Woop, G. L. (Eds.). 
Tre Peopling of Australia.. Pp. x, 302. 
Melbourne: Macmillan and Company in 
association with Melbourne University 
Press, 1930. 6s, 


This book is the outgrowth of work 
undertaken in connection with the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and appears as the 
first number of the Melbourne University 
Pacific Relations Series. It is a collection 
of essays on various aspects of the Aus- 
tralian population problem, designed to 
encourage further research by making avail- 
able the results of work already done, as 
well as to provide a body of facts for public 
discussion. 

The first essay, by Phillips and Wood, is 
in the nature of a general statement of the 
Australan population problem, and serves 
as a general introduction to the volume. 
C. H. Wickens discusses the nature and 
growth of the population. A. H. Charteris, 
Wood, and J. B. Brigden treat, in separate 
essays, Various aspects of the immigration 
question. W. E. Agar treats the eugenic 
aspects of the problem, Jens Lyng discusses 
the racial composition, and E. T. McPhee 
writes on the urbanisation of the popula- 
tion. The effects of climate on the number 
and the distribution of population are 
analysed by Henry Barkley, and the possi- 
bilities of white settlement in the tropics 
are discussed by R. W. Cilento. The 
optimum size of the population is con- 
sidered by F. C. Benham. 

The various contributors to the sympo- 
sium are associated in teaching or research 
capacities with the Australian universities. 
While other aspects of population are by no 
means wholly neglected, the papers are 
predominantly economic in point of view. 
The book is a valuable and welcome addi- 
tion to the literature of population. 

E. B. REUTER 

The University of Hawaii 
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Woop, Gorpon L. The Pacific Basin. 
Pp. xii, 840. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. 10s. 


This book presents an outline of the 
geographic factors which influence or con- 
trol human life, agriculture, and mdustry 
throughout the Pacific area. It deals with 
land elevation, fertility of soil, rivers, wind 
currents, rainfall, natural resources, and 
native populations. It does not discuss 
political or social problems or issues in 
international relations. In the treatment 
of China there is no mention of civil war, 
the rise of modern nationalism, or the 
interests of the powers; nor in that of Man- 
churia, of the rivalry between China, Rus- 
sia, and Japan. The work is limited to the 
geographic background which has deter- 
mined the present economic—and in large 
part the political—status of the various 
Pacifice countries, and which conditions 
their future development. 

Within the field which it covers, the 
volume is excellent; it ıs well written and 
interesting, and all too brief. Following 
an introductory survey of the Pacific region 
as a whole, there are separate chapters 
dealing with Malaysia and the East Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Is- 
lands, and North and South America. The 
many pictures of characteristic scenery are 
unusually good, and the several maps and 
diagrams are most helpful. 

GEORGE H. BLAKESLEB 

Clark University 


Josh, Arraor W. History of Australia, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Pp. xiti, 365. Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson, Ltd., 1980. 81.20. 

Mr. José’s history is one of two standard 
works of the schoolbook type, the other be- 
ing Ernest Scott’s A Short History of Aus- 
tralia (Oxford University Press). The fact 
that it is in its fifteenth edition (1980) 
sufficiently attests to its popularity. While 
it is not so skilfully written as Professor 
Scott’s book, it is solid and substantial and, 
with its supplementary material, covers 
more ground. Personally I should suggest 
that both books be read by the beginning 
student. 

Mr. José’s chapters on literature leave 
much to be desired in the way of discrimina- 
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tion, but perhaps it is too much to expect a 
historian to be a literary critic. In any 
case, his discussion of literature may be 
supplemented by H. M. Green’s An Outline 
of Australian Literature (Sydney: Whit- 
combe & Tombs, Ltd., 1980). 

Both the José and Scott volumes will be 
superseded by the forthcoming Australia 
and New Zealand volume in The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire so far as 
scholars are concerned, but students will 
still find these elementary volumes indis- 
pensable. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


José, ARTHUR WILBERFORCE, CARTER, 
HersprT James, and Tucker, T. G. 
(Eds.). The Australian Encyclopedia, 
- Vol. 1, pp. x, 772. Vol. 2, pp. 748. 
Sydney: Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1926 
and 1927. Vols. 1 and 2, $25.00. 


Some idea of the immense value of The 
Australian Encyclopedia can be gained by 
noting its use in two recent works on that 
country. W. K. Hancock in his valuable 
portrait of the country, Australia (New 
York, 1981), makes particular reference to 
it in his highly selective bibliography; and 
Edward Shann in his learned An Economic 
History of Australia (Cambridge, England, 
1980) makes twenty footnote references to 
it, and that m a work which was largely 
written from original documents. 

In scope, the work is tremendous. The 
first non-biographical article deals with 
Aboriginal Languages and the last is a 
treatise on Zodlogical Gardens. Between 
these, a vast range of topics is treated, such 
as (I find these in casually leaving through 
the first volume) Algae, Artesian Water, 
Bushranging, Convicts, Currency, Explora- 
tion, Ferns, Geography, Economics, Horses, 
and so forth. All of these topics are 
treated meticulously, the article on Horses 
beginning: “The First Fleet brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope one stallion, three 
mares, one colt and two fillies.” In fact it 
is difficult to think of any topic connected 
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with Australia which is not treated carc- 
fully, as I have discovered in constantly 
using the volumes over a period of three 
years. 

The illustrations are of especial signifi- 
cance, and range from small cuts to pages ih' 
full color. For imstance, I find a “‘double 
spread” incolorrepresenting beetles, butter- 
flies, moths, and flies, and another giving an 
orographical map of the continent. The 
black and white work is so profuse that to 
distinguish among the various examples 
would scarcely do justice to the work, but I 
cannot forbear mentioning a full-page relief 
map of Australia and Tasmania, and an- 
other illustrating the burrow cf a platypus. 
There is, however, one serious lack to be 
noted, and that is a complete absence of 
portraits of the Australian worthies whose 
exploits are recounted. The publishers 
proposé to remedy this deficiency in a 
separate volume which, to date, has not 
appeared. 

There are one hundred and eighty-one 
contributors who have signed their articles, 
most of them holding officiel positions in 
Australia, governmental or academic, with 
a scattering representation of journalists 
and informed laymen. The work, then, is 
a peculiarly Australian enterprise. 

This somewhat abstract discussion of 
two highly interesting volumes may give 
some idea of the worth of The Australian 
Encyclopedia, a work which no student of 
that country can possibly atord to ignore. 
It covers the broad factors and the out- 
standing developments, but it does not 
ignore the interesting bypaths and the in- 
cidental happenings. Every article carries 
a bibliography when such a supplement 
seems necessary, and some of the contribu- 
tions are in themselves original sources, for 
they were written by participants in the 
events described. 

Altogether, the work is the greatest co- 
operative monument Australian scholar- 
ship has yet erected. 

C. HARILEY GRATTAN 

Elmhurst, Long Island 
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